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Arr.  L— PROPORTIONATE  REPRESENTATION. 

PLATED  WITH  EEFEBENCE  TO  THE  IdEA  ISVOLVED  IN  IT. 

l.  Tht  EUction  of  Representatives,  Parliamentary  aiul  Muni- 
eipnl.     By  Thomas  Hake.     London:  Longmans. 

i.  Minoritiiaand  Majorities :  Ih^ir  Relative  Rights.  By  J.  G. 
Masabalu     London :  Ridgway. 

'  3.  Worki  of  Edmurul  Burke^ 

THE    question    of   Proportionate    Representation — although, 
owing  to  an  accidental    comliinatiou  of  circumstances,  it 
taaj  Mctn  for  the  moment  to  be  disposed  of — is  one  certain  to 
rKor,  and  perhaps  more   than  once,  for  discussion,  because  it 
tuvolvct  a  deep  principle,  and  a  principle  carries  with  it  a  strong 
It  concerns  the  philosophy  of  politics,   while  by  the 
si  it  is  frequently  treated  as  if  it  were  but  an  arithmetical 
eoBQBdmm.      Those  who  thus  regard  it  have  turned  out  the 
vroDs;  side  of  the  Lnpcslry  for  inspection  ;  the  pattern  is  lost  to 
tbem,  and  it  is  no  wonder  if  they  amuse  themselves  by  plucking 
at  the  stiick'out  ends  of  threads.     In  dealing  with  a  serious 
matter  of  ethics  we  cannot  make  a  beginning  unless  we  separate 
^bt         '     'il  from   the  ewential,  and  contemplate  the  problem 
^^t  '•!' th:it  ide.i  which   illustrates   it.     Let  us  thus  con- 

Ftcmplal*.'  "  i  i;»te  Representation"  in  its  connoction  with 

I  tiru  things  <  ^  ;;ie  modern  world  makes  boast,  without,  how- 

|«rer,  at  all  times  appreciating  their  higher  cliiims  on  our  respect — 
I  vir ,  "  the  Nation,"  and  "  National  Progress."  Coleridge  once 
Icxclaimnl,  "Oh  for  a  statesman — a  single  one — who  truly  undcr- 
Mtonda  tbe  li  '    nnt  in  a  principle!''     It  will  be 

Iwdl  on   tli>:  >   to  contine  our  attention  to  the 

I^Tcat  principle  at  issue,  di^cardiii^  all  subordiaatc  in&V,Vcx&  o^ 
I     VOL,  x**. — yo.  I.     [7'//irdSerua.]  % 
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detailj  and  all.tliao  belon£^  but  to  the  mere  polemics  of  party. 
Such  questions  ac  the  "  Preferential  Vote,"  however  important, 
are  thus  mifcsfde  our  present  theme.  We  have  here  to  deal  with 
"Proportionate  Representation"  in  a  form  so  simple  that  no 
one  can  charge  it  with  complexity.  Accordinjf  to  the  arrangements 
till  lately  prevalent  in  England,  the  majority,  however  small, 
was  commonly  represented  by  tsvo  members;  while  the 
niinoritj',  however  large,  within  the  same  electoral  district, 
was  left  without  representation,  as  it  is  now  in  the  new 
single-member  districts.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  adopt 
the  simple  expedient  of  having  fewer  but  larger  electoral 
districts,  each  returning  three  representatives  or  more;  if  we 
give  to  each  voter  as  many  votes  as  there  are  members  to 
be  returned ;  and  if  wc  permit  him  either  to  distribute  his  votes 
among  several  candidates,  or  to  concentrate  them  on  one,  as  he 
pleases  ;  then,  while  a  large  majority  can  return  two  representa- 
tives, a  minority  of  two-fifths  is  strong  enough  to  return  one. 
This,  though  far  from  being  the  exclusive,  is  the  most  typical 
formula  by  which  "  Proportionate  Representation "  can  be 
expressed.  Beyond  this  it  is  better  here  not  to  go  ;  more  subtle 
questions  belong  to  the  perfection,  not  to  the  principle,  of 
Proportionate  Representation. 

Neither  the  authentic  "  Idea "  of  National  Representation, 
nor  its  true  dignity,  is  understood  by  those  who  assert  that  men 
discontented  by  a  mere  majority  representation  are  labouring 
under  a  sentimental  grievance.  The  injury  is  not  chiefly  that 
done  to  individuals,  or  to  the  local  minority,  which,  even 
when  nearly  equal  to  the  majority  in  numbers,  and  more 
numerous  than  the  total  electors  of  several  represented  towns, 
has  often  found  itself  amerced  of  all  part  in  the  making  of  those 
laws  which  yet  it  is  bound  to  obey.  The  chief  injury  is  the  one 
inflicted  on  the  nation  itself,  whose  collective  interests  are 
postponed,  as  they  were  in  the  d.iya  of  "Protection,"  to  the 
supposed  interests  of  a  section  of  the  nation.  It  is  the  old 
monopoly  again,  but  in  a  form  as  yet  not  commonly  detected  ; 
for  what  does  mere  majority  representation  mean  but  that 
majorities,  strong  enough  in  themselves,  are  artiKcially  pro- 
tected from  the  frank  competition  of  minorities,  the  latter  being 
often  down-trodden  and  misshapen  while  their  growth  is  atiU 
immature  ? 

The  "  Public  Opinion,"  even  of  a  whole  community,  is  itself 
often  but  a  passing  thing,  self-corrected  on  mature  reflection,  as 
is  shown  bv  the  "  public  opinion  "  of  England  during  the  days  of 
"  The  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill,"  and  of  the  late  Civil  War  in 
America.  What,  then,  is  to  be  hoped  for  if  the  rule  of  a  mere 
majority  among  electors  is  preferred  to  that  of  the  whole  body, 
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that  majority  itself  often  consisting  mainly  of  the  least 
educated?  \Nliat  the  disfranchised  minorities  demand  is  not 
aqnality  of  power,  but  equality  of  treatment,  a  free  stage 
wd  no  favour.  What  they  ask  from  their  country  is  not 
jJulsenee  often  given  to  the  weak,  but  a  common  riprht 
rve  her  so  far  as  their  humble,  but  not  inconsiderable, 
permit.  The  answer  of  those  in  possession  is,  "  If 
waul  power,  make  yourselves  a  majority ! "  Tliis  is  a 
Toaifh  and  ready  admonition  to  make  bricks  without  straw.  A 
BW<  I  st  interdicted   the  ordinary  means  of  growth,  and 

tben  lied  to  ^row.     The  food  that  stimulates  growth  is 

naaoubie  hope ;  and  hope  is  stifled  when  the  best  exertion  meets 
»rL)ou.-il  reward.  In  the  most  arduous  careers  men  advance 
tgrtca,  because  efl'ort  is  not  in  vain.  With  hope  men  arc 
by  trial ;  in  the  absence  of  hope  they  remain  inert, 
patriotic  citizen  not  only  desires  to  see  his  country 
proper,  but  also  aspires  himself  to  win  for  her  advantages 
•pociaUy  appreciated  by  him,  and  to  avert  from  her  particular 
forma  01  evil  not  brought  wittiin  the  cognizance  of  all.  Deride 
Rich  aspirations,  and  you  freeze  that  life-blood  which  would 
hare  gladly  poured  itself  forth  for  king  and  country.  A 
minority,  the  exertions  of  which  arc  not  rewarded  within  just 
desreea,  either  becomes  extinct,  or  lives  on  not  to  work  but  to 
RUK ;  while  the  party  that  boasts  its  victory  degenerates  into  a 
triamphaQt  faction.  To  treat  men  with  contumely  because  they 
ai«  leas  strong  than  ourselves,  is  a  violation  both  of  good  morals 
■ad  Rood  manners,  which  neither  an  individual  or  a  nation  can 
■flbra. 

But,  ■■  baa  been  already  remarked,  it  is  the  nation  itself  that 
•aflen  m06t  from  the  wrong,  and  this  consideration  brings  us  to 
tbe  heart  at  the  matter.  The  reason  that  so  many  miss  this 
Iniib  if  because  tliey  are  still  intellectually  ruiming  in  the  rut  of 
paat  times,  and  kart;  not  risen  to  the  full  conception  of  that 
atiual  as  distinguished  from  mrtual  representation  of  which, 
notwithstanding,  wo  make  our  boast.  In  old  times  the  rcprescn- 
tatitm  of  the  ooantry  in  the  House  of  CommouR,  while  nominally 
i'l  actual,  was  in  reality  chiefly  a  virtual  representation,  such  as 
iS  in  the  House  of  Lords,  largely,  though  not  exclusively. 
•ast  century  the  House  of  Commons  consist«:d  in  the 
jland'a  country  gentlemen :  it  virtually  represented 
rs,  farmers,  and  labourers,  and  the  old 
I'us ;  while  tlie  popular  power,  though 
ilcd  in  it  also,  was,  for  the  most  part,  not 
'.•-•d,  remaining  a  passive  thing,  but  one  of  great 
fbup9rtan<--e  because  it  included  a  latent,  active  force,  &vit«  V> 
Lscooie  patent  umjer  the  atiiaulaa  of  »  eeutimenl  l\)»l  altou^'j 
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appealed  to  all.  Virtual  and  actual  representation  are  capable 
of  woikinjj  admirably  in  conjnnction;  but  when  a  country  ceases 
to  be  contented  with  virtual  'representation  in  its  popular  House 
it  must  ^0  on  to  a  real,  and  not  a  pretended,  direct  representation, 
— one  that  represents  it  intellectually  and  morally,  not  merely 
physically  and  numerically  ;  one  which  represents  its  many  classes, 
interests,  and  opinions,  as  generated  both  by  historical  and  local  cir- 
cumstance, and  which  therefore  must  represent  its  local  minorities, 
which,  though  they  bear  the  common  name  of  minority,  are  yet 
essentially  different  things  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  make  a  wholly  ditlerent  contribution  to  the  parliamentary 
stock  of  knowledge  and  judgment.  Virtual  representation  is 
good  in  its  place,  and  direct  representation  is  good  j  but  fictitious 
representation  is  bad. 

A  country  may,  at  different  periods  of  its  existence,  be  guided 
by  a  single  man  who  is  recognized  by  all  as  their  virtual  repre- 
sentative ;  or  by  a  senate  consisting  of  those  regarded  as  its 
representative  men ;  or,  again,  by  such  a  direct  representation  of 
the  whole  country  as  presents,  in  its  Parliament,  a  true  and,  as 
far  as  may  be,  a  complete  image  of  that  country.  Under  all 
these  changes,  which  commonly  accompany  a  nation's  develop- 
ment, there  is  one  thing  that  remains  unclianged.  At  one  period 
the  nation  believes  in  the  wisdom  of  some  one  great  chief  or 
king,  at  another  of  some  historical  order,  and  later  in  that  of 
the  people  taken  collectively  j  but  at  all  those  different  perioiU 
alike  it  knows  that  a  nation  must  be  governed  by  wisdom,  and 
not  by  mere  will.  So  long  as  the  wisdom  recognized  as  a 
nation's  guide  is  that  of  a  particular  order  regarded  as  pre- 
eminently well  informed,  conspicuouslyresponsible,  and  profoundly 
interested  in  the  permament  well-being  of  the  whole  community, 
so  long  a  clumsy  method  of  testing  the  opinions  of  the  country 
taken  as  a  whole — opinions  intended  less  to  initiate  a  political 
course  than  to  add  to  it  a  new  sanction — is  found  sufficient :  and 
such  a  method  is  mere  majority  representation  ;  but  when  a 
nation  deliberately  elects  to  be  self-governed,  which  few  nations 
do  prematurely  unless  they  are  artificially  stimulated,  it  is  bound 
to  ascertain,  with  a  scientific  accuracy,  if  it  can,  and  at  the  least 
with  a  conscientious  solicitude,  what  it  inwardly  believes  respect- 
ing the  true  and  the  right,  of  the  authentic  claims  and  the 
permanent  interests  of  all.  Whether  the  constitution  be 
monarchical,  aristocratical,  or  popular,  or  all  three  blended — the 
especial  merit  attributed  to  our  own  by  the  chief  foreign  politic.d 
writer:* — to  teach  that  Will  apart  from  Wisdom  has  a  right  to 
govern,  or  can  govern  aright,  is  to  teach  a  moral  and  political 
heresy ;  and  the  nation  which  gives  ear  to  such  teaching  bufmakea 
its  rauadsj"  aud  returns,  through  civilization,  to  barbarism. 
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Let  ns  apply  these  principles  to  Proportionate  llepresentation. 
A  ■rif-goTcmed  nation  bas  undertaken  to  be  directed  by  its  own 
;  and  the  wisdom  of  a  nation  is  public  opinion  rightly 
and  justly  estimated.     But  if  the   philosophic  schools 
err,  much  more  may  a  nation,  which  has  violent  passions, 
to  delude  it,  and   habits  rather  practical  than  reflective. 
Ho*'  "s  a  genuine  public  opinion,  as  distinguished  from  a 

MOi'  ae,  to  be  formed  ?     The  following  remarks  deal  with 

it  question : — 

A  genuioo  n,  which  alone  should  claim  the  name,  is 

a  r»rer  tiling  I  iigine;  and  there  are  countries  in  which  it 

OUAOt  exikt.  il  is  diaaipated  by  the  fervours  of  faction,  and  frozen 
Lidity  and  sclftsbne»,  The  formation  of  a  true  public  opinion 
the  process  of  cry8UilliKa^ion,  which  takes  place  perfectly 
rtion  as  it  takes  place  without  disturbance,  and  by  the  gradtuil 
ioo  of  its  own  silent  and  interior  law ;  the  minute  particles 
Kttling  down  into  the  definite  form,  hexagonid,  or  more  many- 
),  according  to  the  crystal's  special  type.  Public  opinion  consists 
of  Bombrrless  individual  opinions,  attracting  each  other,  blended,  but 
not  BMrrgcd  ;  each  of  which  must  therefore  at  once  possess  the  inde- 
fdence  of  real  and  free  thought,  and  unite  it  with  that  moderation, 
f&uiiy,  and  reverence  through  wliich  real  and  free  thought  willingly 
alraiiu  to  conscientious  nioditicaiions,  resisting  only  the  incompatible 
aaA  Xiic  arbitrary,  until  at  kst  there  arises  that  harmony  in  which 
iBaaj  minda  become  one. 


If 


tbia  estimate  of  public  opinion  bo  just,  that  singular  attri- 
a  wise  people  is  not  formed  by  loud  harangues,  partisan 
^^^     ire,  unscrupulous  electioneering  contrivances,    anonymous 
BMwpaper  paragraphs  too  often  calculated  only  to  deepen  old 
prefodicjes  or  inflame  sudden   passions,  and  least  of  all  by  mob- 
prooeMiona,  with  banner  and  brass  band,  the  omens  of  that  tima 
,wfa«a  liiberty,  in  place  of  being  the  "  grave  mother  of  majestic 
rorka/'  is  forced,  after  many  a  discreditable  adventure,  to  put  on 
attire,  and  take  her  place  in  pantomime.     As  little  is  it 
by  depriving  a  nation's  scattered  minorities  of  political 
its  scattered  majorities  into  loc.-d  despotisms, 
^  /    tncmhra  into  a  Medea's   cauldron,  and, 

iRct  t£^ey  have  been  well  boiled  down  together,  lifting  thence  a 
KBOTstcd  Parliament  as  vivacious  as  old  Egeus  in  his  renewed 
yoolfa.  Tbi:  formation  of  n  true  public  opinion  is  neither  a 
00fe\    '  '  a  mechanical,  nor  a  magical  process.      It  is  not  a 

nri:  ing  in  the  air,"  nor  a  more  fleshly  apparition  rising 

mm  b«low  aod  vanishing  in  mist : — 

Tlie  eanh  hnth  bubljles  as  the  water  has, 
Aod  these  are  of  iLeni, 
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It  is  not  the  resultant  of  fierce  antagonisms  made  fiercer  hy 
insolent  methods  of  public  procedure  preferred  to  the  con- 
siderate and  the  courteous  by  enthusiasts  bent  upon  doing  a 
nation's  work  rapidly  rather  than  on  doing  it  well.  The  passions 
engendered  by  wrong  are  inconsistent  with  serious  thought,  and 
the  numberless  fictitious  "public  opinions"  refuse  to  coalesce 
and  become  a  real  one.  In  other  words,  the  multiplication  of 
exaggerated  local  triumphs  and  of  unmerited  defeats  deprives  a 
people  of  the  virtuous  use  of  its  political  faculties,  and  substitutes 
for  the  unity  of  a  true  national  existence  a  Babel  of  social 
sects  and  warring  interests,  to  the  destruction,  eventually,  of  all 
solid  patriotism.  A  nation  thus  maimed  is  rendered  unfit  both 
for  the  trials  and  the  magnificent  prospects  which  lie  before 
modern  civilization.  How  high  a  Christian  nation  might  riac 
above  what  has  hitherto  been  known  of  national  greatness,  if  it 
were  as  zealous  to  discharge  ita  duties  as  to  claim  its  riglits,  it  ia 
hard  to  say :  but  we  have  too  many  examples  to  show  us  how  low 
it  may  fall  when  counterfeit  freedom,  counterfeit  equality,  and 
counterfeit  greatness  are  substituted  for  tha  realities,  and  walk 
in  the  train  of  a  counterfeit  national  representation. 

We  perceive  thus  at  once  the  fallacy  of  that  plea  so  constantly 
urged  by  the  apologists  for  mere  majority  representation — viz., 
"  the  minority  in  one  district  is  the  majority  in  another,  and  in 
Parliament  they  balance  each  other."  The  question  is  not 
primarily  one  as  to  the  balance  of  forces  in  Parliament.  It 
is  as  to  whether  the  nation  has  so  developed  public  opinion 
throughout  her  wide  domain,  and  so  adjusted  the  intellectual 
resources  thus  placed  at  her  disposal,  as  to  enjoy  within  the  walls 
of  Parliament  the  full  contributions  which  siie  ought  to  have 
drawn  from  those  whom  she  deems  fit  to  be  electors,  and,  indirectly, 
from  all  for  whose  weal  she  is  bound  to  consult.  Even  on  the 
assumption  that  public  opinion  has  been  duly  formed  though  not 
represented,  in  the  various  electoral  districts,  and,  again,  that  the 
minorityin  onedistrict  is  the  majority  in  another,  so  faras  the  battle 
of  parties  is  concerned,  it  does  not  follow  that  any  corresponding 
compensation  takes  place  as  regards  political  opinion  outside  the 
ring  of  party  contests.  The  minority  in  one  district  and  the  major- 
ity in  another  may  be  in  harmony  so  far  as  adhesion  or  opposition 
to  a  particular  political  party  goes,  and  yet  the  most  intimate  con- 
viction and  ardent  aspiration  of  the  one  may  be  wholly  unshared 
by  the  other  :  the  one  may  be  zealous  for  religious  education,  the 
other  for  secular  ;  the  one  may  approve  of  intervention,  and  the 
other  of  non-intervention.  Consequently  as  regards  convictions 
cherished  by  large  bodies,  and  yet  left  unrepresented,  the  sup- 
posed compensation  afibrded  to  minorities  is  imaginary.  Add  to 
this   that,  except   where   two  parties  are  nearly  balanced,  the 
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•oppoMd  eompensation  csanot  exist  even  as  regards  the  balance 

ifit  party  torcca.     Catholic  Kinaucipation,  Negro  Emancipation, 

Ffariiatn^nttry  Reform,  Commercial  Freedom,  these  great  measures 

had  mt:t  with  cousidcrable  support  from  the  thoughtful  for  many  a 

yaar  before  they  were  passed  into  law.     What  caused  a  delay,  in 

CUM  lo  full  of  mischief?   The  circumstance  that  in  districts 

0  tbo  pa''  >rting  those  reforms  lacked  a  majority,  the 

litiea  fa  to  it  were  unrepresented.     The  game  of 

'  politics  was  played  merrily  enough,  but  the  wound  that 

r  on  festering  in  the  breast  of  the  nation  has  never  been 

Merc  majority  representation  unites  two  evils  of  an 

opposite  character.     During  inert  periods  it  resists  the  passing 

oi  just   moasares  until  the  reform  ceases   to   carry  witii  it  a 

bealing  eiBcacy  :  at  periods  of  excitement  it  will  not  tolerate 

eren  tbote  brief  constitutional  delays   without   which  a   nation 

cann/it   distinguish    between    ita    dee]jer    convictions    and   ita 

^upertlcial  theories  or  passions ;  and  thus  for  reform  it  substitutes 

PbiolutioD. 

National  represeatation,  then,  when  contemplated  in  the  light 

of  an   idea,   means    the  proportionate  representation   both  of  a 

majorities  and  larger   minorities  throughout  the   whole 

• ^,  not  chiefly  in  order  to  adjust  the  relations  of  parties, 

hut  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  the  moral  intelligence  and 

■■||m|P8^  the  wisdom  of  a  nation.     If  men  do  not  see  this,  it  is 

PPHlBtliey  do  not  oontomplate  the  nation  itself  in  the  light  of 

«a  umi :  if  they  recognized   its   majesty   they  would  at  once  be 

dcltwffcd  from   all   lemplalion   tr)  worship  that  idol  of  political 

uuUirialists — a  majority.     What  is  a  nation  ?     It  is  not,  like  a 

handful  of  sand,  merely  an  atjgrvyatc  of  the  individual  grains 

which  compose  it.     It  is  an  organic  growth  the  life  of  which 

'  1.0  whole.      It  is  a  body  the  larger  portion  of  which  is 

..atfl   to   the  nobler,   the  heart  and   the  head.      It   is  a 

iiicratchy  of  high   powers  which  only  continue  to  live  because 

lUry  are  ranged,  one  beneath  another,   in  just    subordination. 

TIms  Mvenil  atoms  which  compose  that  body  derive  from  it,  not 

tlieir  fltrengtb  only,  but  their  sequent  existence    Separated  from 

It,  Xhtai  £it«  wonJii  be  "  to  lie  in  cold  obstruction  and  to  rot ;  " 

aDd   tic'         "  ■  -.(    heritage   is  the  obedience  they  owe  to  it  as  a 

whole,  B-  .Tuy  mere  portion  of  it,  whether  the  major  or  the 

ah-  irt  from  that  whole.     So  long  as  the  individual 

OMfj.. -  -  -I  lion  recognize  their  duties  to  it,  so  long  does  the 

oalioD  reco||(nizo  ita  duties  to  ihem  all,  and  claim  to  be  the 
•erraot  of  each.  To  it  the  humblest  individual  member  is  an 
object  of  ravcrunce.  The  nation,  indeed,  is  but  the  expansion  of 
the  individual,  a  1  irrorn-Hecting  his  latent  greatness.     It 

cskts  for  him,  nu  .    .      j\  its  authority  is  not  derived  from  lum, 
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yet  it  is  bound  both  to  promote  his  spiritual  intci'ests  and  take 
charge  of  those  that  are  material.  The  obligation  is  mutual; 
the  loyalty  is  reciprocal ;  and  the  dignity  of  the  nation  is 
enhanced,  not  abated,  when  it  acknowledges  the  duty  which  it 
owes  to  its  members,  even  when  but  ii  minority.  On  the 
other  baud,  a  mere  majority  is,  us  8uck,  but  a  material  thing : 
if  by  an  act  of  self-will,  and  without  necessity,  it  rcvolta  against 
the  organic  body,  that  body  continues  to  be  the  nation,  even 
when  numerically  a  minority,  and  tlie  revolted  majority  is  but  a 
populace,  not  a  people.  It  follows  that  servile  deference  to  a 
mere  majority',  as  if  it  possessed  a  virtue  inherent  in  itself,  and 
could  claim  to  be  the  representative  of  the  nation  beyond  the 
limits  assigned  to  its  power  by  the  national  constitution,  is 
simply  tlie  worship  of  material  force.  When  a  nation  far 
advanced  in  civilization  discovers  that  its  roaturer  intelligence  can 
no  longer  be  adequately  expressed  by  adding  up  a  mere  sum  total 
of  local  majorities — just  as  the  thought  of  the  man  cannot  be  in- 
terpreted by  the  babble  of  the  child — and  finds  that  it  needs  a  finer 
organ  of  expre.ssion,  one  that  includes  the  voice  of  important  minor- 
ities, it  is  bound  imperatively  to  select  that,  the  more  exact  form 
of  expression  ;  and  the  local  majorities  are  bound  not  only  to  accept 
that  choice  but  to  rejoice  in  it.  They  are  disloyal  to  the  nation 
which  they  aftect  to  represent  unless  they  desire  that  her  delibe- 
rate and  conscientious  will,  ascertained  iu  the  most  exact  manner, 
should  prevail.  The  wrong  done  to  the  local  minority,  when 
deliberately  left  unrepresented,  is  a  two-fold  wrong :  it  is  the  ex- 
pansion of  that  injuryinflicted  on  thesacred  right  ol  each  individual, 
amerced  of  a  right  conferred  on  him  by  his  country;  it  is  also 
the  image  in  miniature  of  the  injury  done  to  the  total  country  in 
which  that  conscientious  public  opinion,  which  ought  to  have 
grown  up  and  become  the  nation's  guide,  is  murdered  before  its 
birth. 

It  is  thus  that  Edmund  Burke  speaks  respecting  that  will  of 
a  majority : 

In  a  state  of  rude  nature  there  is  no  such  thing  ns  a  People.     A 
number  of  men  in  themselvt-s  have  no  collective  capncity.    'The  idea 

of  a  People  is  the  idea  of  a  corporation We  are  so    little 

affected  by  tilings  which  are  habitual,  thut  we  consider  this  idea  of 
the  decision  of  a  majority,  as  if  it  were  a  law  of  our  original  nature  ; 
but  such  constructive  whole,  residing  in  a  part  only,  is  one  of  the 
most  violent  fictions  of  positive  law  that  ever  has  been,  or  can  be, 
made  on  tlje  principles  of  artiticial  incorporation.  Out  of  civil  society 
nature  knows  nothing  of  it.  ....  In  tlie  abstract,  it  is  perfectly 
clear,  that  out  of  a  state  of  civil  society',  majority  and  minority  ore 
relations  which  can  have  no  existence ;  and  th.it,  in  civil  society,  its 
own  specific  conventions  in  each  corporation  determine  what  it  is  that 
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I  Uie  people,  bo  u  to  make  their  act  the  significatton  of  the 

{caeral  will 1  see  as  little  of  policy  or   utility  as  there  is  of 

ri^  in  Ikying  down  a  principle  that  a  majority  cf  men  told  by  tlie 
head  are  to  be  considered  as  the  people,  and  that  as  such  their  will  is 
lobe  law. 

To  tbe  omnipotence  of  a  mere  majority  he  opposes  tbe  bigh 
aad  »]>ecia1  (jualiticutions,  both  for  counsel  and  rule,  often  bestowed, 
oot  by  privUeji;e,  but  by  nature,  on  a  minority  ;  and  on  thera  be- 
stowed, not  for  their  own  adsantage,  but  for  the  behoof  of  the 
wlK^e  DJition ;  and  be  thus  characterizes  the  policy  which  would 
exalt  a  nation  by  practically  ostracizing  her  wisest  and  her  best: 
"To  pivc  therefore  no  more  importance  to  such  descriptions  of 
meo  than  that  of  so  many  units,  is  a  horrible  vsurpation."  * 
pun  he  shows  how,  in  various  countries,  for  various  functions, 
tical  or  judicial,  tbe  power  of  decision  has  been  confided,  not 
to  a  stniple  majority,  as  it  a  magic  charm  resided  in  the  word, 
bat  mnetimes  to  a  larger,  sometimes  to  a  smaller  majority,  and 
to  a  selected  minority.  A  majority  is  not  a  principle, 
of  many  modes  for  realizing  tlie  true  principle,  viz.. 
Representation.  He  sums  up  thus: — "Neither  the 
nor  tbe  many  have  a  right  to  act  merely  by  their  will,  in 
matter  connected  with  duty,  trust,  engagement,  or  obliga- 

To  deny  that  numbers  alone  are  to  rule  is  not  to  aflirm  that  civil 
pontioii  and  privilege  alone  are  to  rule  ;  the  qualifications  to  rule 
WM«ly  and  justly  are  essentially  moral  qualifications  demanded 
and  imparted  by  nature,  and  recognized,  not  created  by,  con- 
Taotioo.  So  long  as  tbe  qualities  which  naturally  lead  to 
vaiseooe  survive  in  sequent  generations,  their  claims  to  power, 
tiKWgb  not  to  exclusive  power,  survive  also,  because  their  powers 
to  aorre  the  nation  survive.  If  these  powers  survive  no  longer, 
t]i«  order  which  had  once  possessed  them  deservedly  falls  ;  and 
nature  Mipplies  its  place : — but  not  by  substituting  the  mere 
mle  of  nnmbers  for  that  of  intellectual  and  moral  power.  Let 
Of  listen  onco  more  to  Burke.  Ho  speaks  of  the  qualiiicationa 
erty:  from  these  may  be  inferred  the  iiualificalions  for  the 

of  political   power  in   a  country  that   possesses  liberty, 

nd  tt  resolved  to  .transmit  the  gift  it  has  inherited. 

Men  are  qualified  for  civil  liberty  in  exact  proportion  to  their 
^^oaitioo  to  put  moral  chnirts  upon  their  own  appetites  ;  in  pro]x>r- 
ti<m  ■•  ihoir  lovo  to  justice  is  above  their  mpacity ;  in  proportion  ns 
litir  MUDdnps«  and  bobricty  of  uuderstundiiig  is  above  their  vanity 
aad  pmiunplioa ;  in  projKirtion  aa  they  are  more  disposed  to  listen 

Apfoal   from    tl>«  New  Wbiga  to  the  Old  Whigs,"  pp.  210-21». 

..'Ion.  l?'2i  \ 
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to  the  counsels  of  the  wise  and  good,  in  preference  to  the  flattery  of 
knaves.  Society  cannot  exist  unless  a  controlling  power  upon  -will 
and  appetite  be  placed  somewhere  ;  ond  tlie  less  ol  it  there  is  within, 
the  more  there  must  be  without.  It  is  ordained  in  the  eternal  con- 
stitution of  things  that  men  of  intemperate  minds  cannot  be  free. 
Their  passions  forge  their  fetters. 

If  they  cannot  be  free,  much  less  are  they  fit  to  be  trusted 
with  preponderant,  and  least  of  all  with  illimitable,  political 
power  in  a  free  country.  It  was  not  in  contempt  of  the  poor, 
but  in  their  defence,  that  that  great  political  philosopher,  if 
possible  even  more  eminent  for  his  passionate  love  of  justice,  and 
hatred  of  injustice,  than  for  his  wisdom,  thus  rebuked  the  ethical 
heresies  which  in  his  later  years  threatened  with  destruction 
"  that  glorious  work  of  time  and  providence,"  the  constitution  of 
England;  while,  triumphant  in  France,  they  wrote  in  blood  on  the 
bosom  of  that  once  noble  and  religious  country,  the  sentence  of 
her  condemnation  and  of  her  shame.  In  this  high  philosophy 
there  was  nothing  one-sided.  Burke  knew  what  the  real  claims 
of  the  poor  are ;  and  for  that  reason  he  knew  what  tliey  are  not, 
and  denounced  those  who,  when  they  demanded  bread  gave  them 
a  stone.  They  have  a  high  political  function,  but  it  is  not  that 
of  predominant  rule,  however  their  numbers  may  predominate. 

The  most  poor,  illiterate,  and  iminformed  creatures  upon  earth  are 
judges  of  a 7<rarti<:a/  oppression.  It  is  a  matter  of  feeling;  and 
such  persons  generally  have  felt  most  of  it,  and  are  not  of  an  ove: 
lively  sensibility,  they  are  the  best  judges  of  it.  But  for  the  re> 
cause  or  the  apjiropriate  remedy,  they  ought  never  to  be  called  ini 
council  about  the  one  or  the  other  ....  because  their  reason  is 
weak  ;  because,  when  once  roused,  their  passions  are  iingovemed  j 
because  they  want  informaUon ;  because  the  sinallucsa  of  the  pro- 
perty which  individually  they  possess,  renders  them  less  attentive  to 
the  consequence  of  the  measures  they  adopt  in  affairs  of  moment.* 

Elsewhere  he  shows  that  such  statements  do  not  deny  tba^ 
the  masses  have  a  momentous  civil  office,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
indicate  in  what  it  consists. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  teach  men  to  thirst  after  power.  But  it 
very  expedient  that  by  moral  instruction  they  sltould  be  taught,  and 
by  their  cicil  constitutions  they  should  be  compelled  to  put  ni.iny  re- 
strictions upon  the  immoderate  use  of  it,  and  the  inordinate  desire. 
He  (the  '  true  Statesman ')  thinks  of  the  place  in  which  political  powe 
is  to  be  lodged  with  no  other  attention  tlian  as  it  may  render  the  raor 
or  tlie  less  practicable  its  salutary  restraint,  and  its  prudent  direction 
For  this  reason,  no  legislator,  at  any  period  of  the  world,  has  willingly 
placed  the  seat  of  active  power  in  the  hands  of  tlie  multitude ;  because 

*  Letter  to  Sir  Heroules  Langriahe. 
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)  it  admits  of  no  control,  no  regulation,  no  steady  direction  what- 
Tkt  fteopU  ttrt  the  natural  control  on  authority  :  but  to  exerciat 
ami  «MUn»(  i  tnjfcther,  is  contradictory  and  imposaible.* 

To  the  nme  effect  Coleridge  speaks.  The  people  are,  he  says, 
the  very  life-blood  of  the  body  politic;  but  in  health  that  iife- 
Uood  maoifasta  itself  by  the  glow  of  life  and  streu^th  ia  the 
ooeek : — ^if  it  flows  over  in  a  stream  it  in  because  a  wouud  has 
been  inflicted. 

It  tnay  appear  to  some  that  the  principles  here  advocated  imply 
anexcltuive  admiratioa  for  aristocratic  and  a  narrow  prejudice 
against  democratic  institutions.  "What  they  really  imply  is  a 
prcCBrmoe  for  the  En<^lish  Constitution,  the  boast  of  which  has 
mt  \t>ag  been  that  it  alone  combines  the  three  great  elemenU  of 
r,  monarchical,  ari&tocratical,  and  popular,  to  a  constitution 
"  on  the  popukr  element  by  itself.  This  is  a  pceference 
at  least  till  lately,  the  two  great  historical  parties  of 
ad,  the  Tory  and  the  Whig,  have  shared,  as  men  still  share 
ef  that  the  acephalous  and  non-vertebrated  animal  struc- 
are  inferior  to  those  which  include  a  head  and  a  spine, 
ever  adopt  purely  democratic  institutions, 
I  account,  not  loss  but  more  necessary  that 
iresfnera  should  represent  the  whole  community 
not  merely  a  sum  total  of  local  majorities.  In  an  admirable 
poaphletf  publifched  when  the  household  franchise  was  conceded 
to  boroughs,  Mr.  James  Qarth  Marshall,  a  man  whose  whole 
heart  Waa  with  the  people,  and  who  loved  them  too  well  to 
{■adar  to  {wpular  passions,  thus  distinguishes  between  two 
opposite  things  which  are  often  called  by  the  same  name  :  — 

Let  ua  first  think  what  we  mean  by  the  term  democracy,  for  tliere 
■J  ba  two  vfTy  different  kinds  of  deujocracy — the  one  just  and 
the  fruit  of  which  is  true  freedom  and  equitable  laws ;  the 
'  onjiut  and  degrading,  which  is  destructive  to  true  liberty,  and 
'  I  l«ada  either  to  anarchy  and  confusion,  or  ebe  to  tyranny  and 
The  main  principle  of  a  just  and  beneficent  democracy, 
I  parlianientary  govemincnt,  is  this — Uint  the  opinions  nud  inte- 
I  of  all  cLuMa  of  society,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  shoiild  be 
feUj  asd  vquitably  represented  in  Parliament ;  and  that  any  party 
iriio  at  any  time  possesa  overbalancing  power,  because  thuy  form  a 
ataiiiritj  uftbe  whole,  should  exercise  their  power  with  lutxlenition, 
aoa  as  a  tru«t  for  the  public  good,  not  for  their  own  cxclosive  advnn- 
■igii  To  ■taiop  our  democracy  wiih  the  character  of  this  higher 
prinsiplo  It  i*  iif  tiie  fint  neceatity  that  in  all  contests  between  op[io- 
pobtical  parties,    Mpecially   in   contested   elections,  a  spirit  of 

..al  fr.,f  the  Xew  Whi^s  to  the  Old  Whlas,"  p.  203. 

uhiso :  How  to  Use  it.    An  Address  to  the  Workioj^ 
Jameji  Uarth  Marshall.     I8'j7. 
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honourable  fair  play  should  be  observed.  ...  I  believe  nothing 
would  prove  more  effective  in  promoting  the  spirit  of  J'ftir  ikaliny 
between  political  parties  than  the  measure  now  adopted  by  Parlia- 
ment for  giving,  in  large  constituencies  having  three  members,  a  fair 
proportionate  weight  to  any  party  that  may  be  in  a  minority.  By 
the  new  lieform  Rill  it  is  enacted  that  in  these  constituencies  no 
elector  shall  vote  for  more  than  two  out  of  three  members ;  a  minority 
of  two-fifths  would,  if  they  voted  together,  be  able  to  secure  one  of 
the  three  members.  If  the  minority  were  less  than  two-fifths,  the 
majority,  by  distributing  their  votes,  woidd  return  nil  the  threa 
members.  I  think  the  cumulative  vote  would  have  been  a  mor» 
complete  and  s.atisfactory  arrangement ;  the  plan,  however,  of  th» 
present  Bill  secures  substantial  justice,  and  a  true  representation  ot 
the  whole  constituency,  not  of  the  majority  merely. 

The  expression  "  cumulative  vote  "  means  a  system  of  voting  whero 
each  elector  in  a  constituency  having  as  many  votes  as  there  are 
representatives  to  be  elected  in  his  county  or  borough,  and  distribut- 
ing his  votes  as  he  pleases,  may  at  his  option  give  one  vote  to  each 
candidate,  or  accumulate  the  whole  number  of  his  votes  in  favour  of 
one  candidate.  ...  (p.  18).*  It  is  therefore  desirable  that,  to  give 
the  fullest  development  to  the  advantages  of  the  cumulative  vote,  there 
should  be  not  less  than  tliree  representatives  to  each  constituency, 
(p.  22). 

When,  Bome  eighteen  years  ago,  such  men  as  Mr.  J.  G.  Mar- 
shall, John  Mill,  Mr.  Fawcett,  Mr.  Haro,  and  others  wrote  on 
"  Proportionate  Representation/'  the  subject  was  diecussed  with 
more  reference  to  philosophical  considerations  and  less  to  party 
interests  than  it  has  recently  been.  In  the  years  referred  to  the 
question  was  treated  as  one  not  only  of  polilical,  but  of  great 
moral  significance.  Thus  Mr.  Marshall  remarked  :  "  It  is  when 
one  party,  under  the  present  system  of  voting,  feel  themselves  at 
an  unjust  disadvantage,  that  they  are  driven  to  various  violent 
and  immoral  expedients  to  maintain  their  position ;  to  bribery, 
intimidation,  and  the  raking  up  of  class  animosities."  This  is 
most  true  ;  and  from  this  it  follows  that,  if  "  Proportionate  Repre- 
sentation" had  been  adopted  in  time,  there  would  have  been 
neither  need  nor  pretext  for  the  ballot,  that  cowardly  procedure, 
through  which  men  are  to  be  protected  from  the  consequences  of 
discharging  their  political  duties,  not  by  laws  punishing  intimi- 
dation, direct  or  indirect,  but  by  the  use  of  u  mask  when  they  vote, 
and  by  subsequent  lying  if  interrogated.  At  that  time  democracy 
had  serious  moral  and  patriotic  aspirations.  It  was  before  the 
days  of  the  Caucus, 

Let  UB  not  be  outstripped  by  our  cousins  across  the  Atlantic  in  the 
endeavour  to  realize  this  great  improvement.     Let  us  prove  ourselves 

•  "  Minorities  and  Majorities:  their  Relative  Bights."  By  J.  G.  Max- 
shall.    Ridgway. 
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woctlij  of  tha  new  grand  onward  moTement  of  democracy  in  our  own 
ISogbod,  the  norfing  motlier  of  free  institutiona.  Do  not  let  demo- 
be  atnongit  us  degraded  by  narrow  party  or  class  prejudices. 
.  This  is  the  glorious  history  aad  tradition  which  has  come  down 
rhich  it  is  our  duty  to  maintain.  ...  An  Englishman 
'  down  his  opponent,  hut  scums  to  trample  on  hira  when 
There  Is  much  to  favour  the  establishment,  in  far  greater 
peww  and  influence  than  it  has  yet  attained,  of  a  true  and  beneficent 
dtmoeraey  in  Kngland  ;  I  do  not  mean  as  hostile  to  our  monarchic  and 
aria(oci»t«c  institutions,  but  as  combining  with  tiiese  in  new  forms, 
Ufd  firing  them  a  new  motive  force.  For  these  three  principles,  far 
from  being  neoesaarily  opposed  to  each  other,  are,  on  the  contrary,  by 
Um  TCrj  nature  of  human  society,  indiBj>ensable  to  each  other.  A 
without  fit  organization  is  a  rope  of  sand  ;  is  no  more  able 
.  and  IaIco  care  of  itself  than  a  herd  of  wild  buffaloes  wander- 
an  American  prairie,  and  liable  at  any  moment  to  rush  off 
headlong  stampede,  they  know  not  why  and  care  not  whither. 
Braios,  and  not  numbers,  do  in  fact  rule  the  world  in  the  long  run, 
wb^Nvar  there  is  any  rule  or  order  at  all 

Th«  warning  with  which  he  ends  is  even  more  a,  moral  than  a 
political  warning : — "  Let  thorn  avoid,  as  they  would  shun  a 
errtain  shipwreck,  the  danger  of  being  tempted  by  the  possession 
a'  power  to  use  that  power  for  unjust  or  sellish 

,  t;  r  of  setting  up  tlte  viere  arhiirary  will  of  a 

yriti/,  however  small  and  fluctuating,  as  the  supreme  law." 
danger  is  one  rendered  much  more  formidable  by  the 
iegnn  in  which  the  mechanism  of  irregular  political  strategy 
haa  recently  learned  to  blend  together  a  thousand  discordant 
villa,  and  thus  impart  to  them  "  all  ambition's  singleness  of  aim." 
Fqtmerly  the  power  of  mere  numbers  was  limited  by  its  own 
iaoohercDcy  and  self-contradictions.  The  science  of  modern 
aeitatiun  lias  flashed  an  intelligence — not  an  intelligence  from 
UOTC — into  the  restless  moss,  but  done  so  without  communi- ' 
otiog  lu  it  a  moral  purpose.  The  exclusive  rule  of  a  mere 
ajortty  is  a  bad  thing  because  it  is  the  rule  of  a  force  com- 
tirely  material :  still  worse  is  the  rule  of  a  majority  rcpres^n- 
it  the  various  classes  and  conditions  of  a  nation,  but  mainly 
interest  and  a  single  instinct ;  but  worst  of  all  is  the 
a  mere  majority  wielded  by  a  small,  irresponsible,  perhaps 
lie,  body  of  agitators.  A  nation  which  evokes  such  a  power, 
as  Canning  affirmed,  a  Political  Frankenstein  whose 
impalso  must  over  be  to  hunt  it8  creator  to  death, 
quotations  made  above  from  Burke,  and  from  thoM 
of  liis  later  years  elicited  by  the  French  Revolution, 
krcw  him  chiefly  upon  the  conservative  side  of  a  many-sided 
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intellect,  might  have  been  expected  to  exhibit  a  striking  contrast 
to  quotations  from  modern  writers  ardently  devoted  to  tlie  cause 
of  progress.  Notwithstanding,  many  of  these  later  extracts  have 
not  a  little  analogy  with  those  taken  from  Burke;  and  it  would 
be  easy  to  add  very  largely  to  their  number,  while  quoting  only 
from  writers  whose  opinions  belong  to  those  of  the  "advanced 
school."     Thus  John  Mill  said : — 

The  natural  tendency  of  representative  government,  as  of  modern 
civilization,  is  toward  collective  mediocrity ;  and  this  tendency  is 
increased  by  all  reductions  and  extensions  of  the  franchise,  their  effect 
being  to  place  the  princiiml  power  in  the  hands  of  classes  more  and 
more  below  the  highest  level  of  instruction  in  tlic  community.  But, 
though  the  superior  intellects  and  characters  will  necessarily  be  out- 
numbered, it  makes  a  great  difference  whether  or  not  they  are  heard. 
In  the  false  democracy  which,  instead  of  giving  representation  to  all, 
gives   it  only  to   the  local   majorities,  the   voice  of  the    instructed 

minority  may  have  no  organs  at  all  in  the  representative  body 

The  great  difficulty  of  democratic  government  has  hitherto  seemed  to 
be  how  to  provide,  in  a  democratic  society,  what  circumstances  have 
provided  hitherto  in  all  the  societies  which  have  maintained  them- 
selves a-liead  of  others — a  social  support,  a  point  d'appm  for  individual 
resistance  to  the  tendencies  of  the  ruling  power,  a  protection,  a  rally- 
ing-point  for  opinions  and  interests  which  the  ascendant  public  opinion 
views  witli  disfavour.  For  want  of  such  a  point  (fapptti  the  older 
societies,  and  all  but  a  few  modern  ones,  either  fell  into  dissolution  or 
became  stationary  (which  means  slow  deterioration),  through  the 
exclusive  predominance  of  a  part  only  of  the  conditions  of  social  and 

mental  well-being The  only  quarter  in  which  to  look  for  a 

supplement,  or  completing  corrective  to  the  instincts  of  a  democratic 
majority,  is  the  instructed  minority ;  but  in  the  ordinary  mode  of 
constituting  democracy,  this  minority  has  no  organ. 


his    advocacy  of  Proportionate 


Mr.  Buxton  thus  justified 
Representation  in  1867 : — 

It  seemed  to  him  that,  valuable  as  the  other  results  would  be  of  the 
adoption  of  the  proposed  arrangement,  no  one  of  them  would  be  of 
greater  importance  than  this ;  that  it  would  call  forth  so  much  political 

vigour  and  life  in  the  constituencies  to  which  it  was  applied 

It  woidd  be  invidious  to  do  so,  otherwise  he  could  easily  remind  the 
IIouso  of  many  boroughs  and  many  counties  in  which  utter  apathy 
and  stagnation  had  actually  resulted  from  the  feeling  of  the  minority 
that  any  exertion  of  theirs  must  bo  vain. 

Such  statements  strikingly  show  how  much  there  is  in  com* 
mon  between  veiy  diflerent  schools  of  thought,  when  each  is  at 
its  best — that  is,  when  each  has  derived  its  principles  from 
sincere  [ihilosophic  and  ethical  reflection,  not  from  the  passions  or 
necessities  of  party.      A  Conservative  and  a  Popular   political 
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jthj,  however  they  may  differ  ia  detail,  are  seldom  wholly 
■nUgoni^tio,  if  grounded  on  real  thought,  except  when  each  turns 
oat  tU  worat  eide  upon  the  other.  Under  the  influence  of  pride  or 
iaterest  mere  dead  "castes,"  grounded  on  accident,  or  injustice, 
■nd  Mpttrated  by  eternal  and  impassable  barriers,  may  take  the 
pUoe  of  those  living  orders  and  degrees  which  sustain  the  inner 
life  of  a  nation ;  and  an  intelligence  spell- bound  by  its  devotion  to 
oU  tiaditions  may  waste  its  energies  in  endeavours  to  prolong 
dooar,  and  keep  above  ground  what  would  be  better  beneath  it ; 
Imt  it  is  quite  as  true  that  there  is  a  spurious  progress,  the  very 
cppoeite  of  a  genuine  one,  and  that  the  most  ardent  zealots  for 
Mimlii  liberties  maj'  render  it  impossible  for  them  either  to 
Moieve  permanence  or  to  deserve  it.  Those  principles  which  are 
htid  io  commoa  by  Uie  best  representatives  of  political  systems 
m  many  reepecta  at  variance,  possess  an  extraordinary  claim  on 
ovr  attention. 

Itt  Burke's  time,  Proportionate  Representation  was  an  idea 
wkiah  had  not  yet  risen  above  the  political  horizon ;  but  its 
HlfHi  wms  obviously  watched  for  by  a  pbilosojihy  which  saw  so 
fiUiiIy  at  once  the  true  greatness  of  a  nation,  and  the  counterfeit 
grtatnen  of  a  majority.  The  same  spot  may  be  reached  from 
very  diflerent  directions,  and  those  who  have  held  many  great 
prindple*  in  common,  while  opposed  on  not  a  few  political  ques- 
tiotM  oFthe  day,  may  easily,  under  changed  circumsitauces,  arrive 
at  nearij  the  eamc  conclusions.  Assuming  that  a  nation,  long 
deBendeot  for  its  political  guidance  upon  its  most  highly  educated 
oraar,  an  order  identified  by  history  with  the  noblest  traditions 
of  tint  nation,  and  by  property  with  its  gravest  interests  in  the 
pcMtnt  and  the  future,  had  at  last  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  time  for  such  tutelage  had  ceased,  and  had  claimed  at  once 
t^  rights  and  duties  ol  manhood,  through  the  establishment  of 
a  Terr  extended  franchise;  such  an  experiment,  upon  the  prin- 
dplca  of  IJurkc,  whether  or  not  a  wise  one,  might  well  be 
ngardcd  as  the  expression  of  a  generous  aspiration,  not  of  an 
ipMumnt  arrogance,  and  as  one  which  need  involve,  if  undertaken 
to  •  righteous  spirit,  no  dangers  except  those  which  a  manly  pru- 
danoK  oonvertA  into  a  "  glorious  gain.^'  But  on  the  principles  of 
Borkflas  n  those  of  the  best  "advanced  thinkers"  in 

mu  own  •;  .  "  righteous  spirit  "  and  the  "  manly  prudence" 

woohl  alike  have  demanded,  not  the  claim  to  despotic  power  on 
the  part  of  every  shifting  majority,  but  the  zealous  repudiation 
of  *nj  soch  claim.  On  the  principles  alike  of  Burke  and  of  a 
phtkwophical  democrat,  a  nation  thus  acting  for  itself  in  its  col- 
Mctiw  capacity,  givin  jr  an  account  to  none,  stirring  up  its  strength 
wbm  it  wilU,  and  committing  itself  to  courses  which,  if  oiToneoos, 
•y  admit  of  no  ro'-.-iival,  us  j)rc-eminenlly  bound  to  aaC6i\aiu[x 
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that  its  Parliament  at  least  represents  the  total  judgment  of  the 
natioa  impartially  collected,  diligently  sifted  and  justly  applied; 
it  must  rebuke  whatever  might  taint  its  deliberations  with  pas- 
sion or  pride;  it  must  repel  whatever  sophisticates  patriotic 
thought  by  overweening  class- interests,  and  whatever  discourages 
the  conscientious  growth  and  free  expression  of  opinions  at  the 
moment  unpopular ;  and  it  must  ban  all  those  illicit  modes  of 
political  action  which  give  a  reckless  minority  dominion  over  the 
natioa  itself,  like  that  marvellously  small  minority  in  Paris  which 
created  the  "  Keign  of  Terror  "  during  the  French  Revolution. 
Finally,  it  need  hardly  be  said  that,  on  the  principles  alike  of  true 
Conservatism  or  true  Democracy,  powers  so  tremendous  can 
never  be  conscientiously  given,  on  any  pretext,  to  those  who 
have  not  learned  their  duties  as  subjects  aud  citizens,  and  who 
consequently — more  sinned  against  than  sinning — are  necessi- 
tated to  abuse  the  powers  thus  prematurely  conferred  upon  them 
to  their  own  destruction  and  thiit  of  their  country. 

Once  more,  on  the  principles  alike  of  Burke  and  of  our  "philo- 
sophical Radicals,"  it  would  be  necessary,  if  a  nation  ventured  on 
a  change  so  great,  and  if  that  change  was  intended  to  be 
permanent,  to  eflect  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  the  new 
institution  created  to  work  amicably  with  the  old  institutions 
retained.  Thus,  unless  we  desire  a  revolution  as  well  as  a  f^reat 
political  development,  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  newly 
constituted  House  of  Commons  should  be  capable  of  working  in 
harmony.  The  House  of  Lords,  though  it  includes  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  professions,  the  Army  and  the 
Navy,  the  Church  and  the  Bar,  as  well  as  many  eminent 
men  of  letters,  and  statesmen  whose  training  was  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  thus  far  must  be  considered  a  directly 
representative  body,  though  not  an  elective  one,  is  yet  more 
eminently  a  virtually  representative  assembly,  and  as  such 
represents  much  in  the  present  which  is  most  unobtrusively  and 
disinterestedly  helpful  to  England,  and  much  besides  by  which  the 
past  still  ministers  to  the  present  and  the  future.  Now  that  the 
House  of  Commons  is  elected  by  Household  Suffrage,  it  is 
obviously  not  impossible  that  the  relations  between  the  two  legis- 
iative  bodies  may  often  be  strained.  How  is  such  a  contingency 
to  be  met?  We  know  well  enough  how  it  would  be  met  by 
a  country  as  impulsive,  and  as  lanatically  inexorable  in  the 
character  of  its  political  logic,  as  France  is.  But  England  is  a 
deliberate,  not  an  impulsive  country,  aud  in  its  political  move- 
ments it  has  more  belief  in  the  judicious  than  in  the  merely  and 
dryly  logical.  It  would  think  twice  before  it  abolished  an  assembly 
to  which  its  liberties  have  owed  so  much  in  past  a;;es ;  such  as 
Qo  other  country  in  the  world  possesses  or  could  create,    la 
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iBi»«^rT^  r.f  detail  that  House  of  course  might  be  modified;  but  to 

«'  ntially  would  be  to  destroy  it,  and  thus  to  impoverish 

ibc   tii^jiiKh  Constitution    by  eliminating  from  it  an  element 

Mcevary  in  itself  and  necessary  also  as  a  balance  to  other  elements. 

As  little  could  the  House  of  Commons  be  now  altered  essentially, 

it  least   by    the   narrowing  of  the  franchise  recently  so  much 

tolarnid.     But  it,  too,  might,  in  matters  of  detail,  be  modified, 

K  wttil  «s   the  House  of  Lords,  if  experience  should  prove  that 

meh  moJification   was  needful ;   nor  is  it  by  any  means   philo- 

nphieal   to  assume  that  such  modification  may  not,  in  calmer 

days  than  these,  be  reached  through  the  principle  of  Proportionate 

BapTMcntation.     Such  a    modification    miirht    not    improbably 

T6Cc.mmend    itself  ou    very    various    groun<ls   to    very    ditl'erent 

'tir  a  mature  experience.     The  characteristic  tendencies 

L    »  tx>  Proportionate  Representation,  equally  by  its  Conser- 

^Hr^  its  Democratic  advocates,  suggest  such  an  anticipation. 

^■B  -cs  nliirm  that  it^i  eHccts  must  be  to  represent,  not 

P*'  "flly,  but  the    d liferent    classes    and  varied   interests 

(-■  rnmunity,    us    well    as    the    more  permanent     cf  its 

I.'.     1   political   opinions.     They   point  to  the  circumstance 

tlat  it  miut  admit  to  Parliament  men  of  high  and  known  ability 
and  of  -• — Monal  experience,  who  lack  the  pecuniary  means,  the 
aOQlM.-'.  e  strength,  and  the  popular  qualities  which  recom- 

neod  iii«u  to  large  majorities — thus  including  among  the  gifts 
batowed  by  popular  institutes,  the  benefits,  without  the  defects, 
nee  denved  from  such  boroughs  as  introduced  into  Parliament 
Mt  a  few  of  England's  roost  eminent  public  servants.  By  others, 
menben  of  opposed    parties,   Pro])ortionate   Itepresenlation   is 

Sou  ua  because  through  it  alone  continuity  of  national 
is  rendered  possible.  Without  it,  they  truly  remark,  our 
Liofi  odic  and  full  of  fierce  alternations  and  reactions. 

Ib  onaPar  there  is  an  overwhelming  majority  at  one  side, 

ia  the  next  at  the  other  side,  both  alike  misrepresenting  the 
^Ktusal  mind  of  the  nation,  exaggerating  its  most  transient  im- 
^^■ikea,  and  not  seldom  at  variance  with  the  actual  majority  in 
^Tbe  ci>antry  at  large. 

I  "  Give  ue,"  others  say,  "  in  the  interests  of  Democracy  itself,  not 
I  rbatcvcr  her  zealots  or  her  parasites  may  claim  for  her,  but  that 
I  »'..,  11  innit-il.-d  toenableher  to  encounter  those  trials  which  noform 
I  can  elude.    Give  us  not  only  what  will  strengthen 

I  .t,  what  will  provide    her  energies   with  a  balance 

.  Give  us  what  will  raise  the  masses,  not  pull  down 
on  for  themsi'lves,  or  honourably  preserved  us 
lO  natural  rewanlsi  of  superior  intellect,  courage, 
reward?,  howover,whicli  ought  to  be  open  to  all. 


~, ...V  >^-.."i lion  of  those  who  still  remain  on  tV\c\o\y^s\.4Vc^ 

Touxn— -vai    trAinl  Sen 
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of  the  social  ladder,  and  remove  all  obstacles  from  those  whom 
nature  has  qualified  to  rise  to  the  highest.  Give  us  a  parliamentary 
system  which  will  not  set  class  against  class,  but  which  will  be  the 
perpetual  educator  of  a  people." 

Few  nations  have  ever  had  such  great  opportanities  for  the 
formation  of  that  true  public  opinion,  which  can  alone  prevent 
a  democracy  from  becoming  that  false  democracy  deprecated 
alike  by  wise  men  of  ull  parties,  as  England  possesses  ;  for  she  lias 
a  strong  natural  sense  of  justice,  the  best  help  to  just  thinking, 
and  also  the  gift  of  slow,  persistent  thought,  which  alone  makes  its 
way  to  steadi'ast  conclusions.  She  has  the  moral  courage  which 
enables  a  man  to  hold  fast  by  what  he  has  learned  of  truth,  and 
therefore  to  add  it  to  his  country's  common  stock;  and  she  has 
not  the  vivid  impulses  that  incessantly  break  the  slender  tendrils 
of  growing  thought,  or  the  ardent  sympathies  that  make  a  man 
lose  his  individuality  amid  the  clamour  of  the  crowd.  What  at 
present  too  often  impedes  her  exercise  of  these  characteristic 
qualifications  in  the  political  sphere  is  chiefly  the  party  violence 
natural  to  a  country  the  government  of  which  is  party  govern- 
ment. The  antidote  to  this  evil  is  to  be  found  only  in  the 
upgrowth  of  a  true  and  moderate  public  opinion,  which  must 
needs  uplift  the  whole  soul  of  the  nation  till  it  becomes  tit  for  the 
highest  attainable  degree  of  liberty  in  union  with  order  and  with 
law.  Proportionate  Representation,  in  favouring  such  a  growth 
and  teaching  each  man  to  respect  "  his  neiglibour  as  himself," 
sides  with  all  the  best  that  England  has  inherited  or  acquired, 
and  furnishes  a  protection  against  the  chief  dangers  that 
threaten  her  from  within  or  from  without.  It  harmonizes  with 
the  interior  gifts  by  nature  hers,  already  referred  to,  and  not  less 
with  the  external  gilts  bequeathed  to  her  by  a  heroic  past. 
England,  which  has  been  the  mother  of  parliaments,  should  be 
tlie  first  country  to  show  to  the  world  the  example  of  a  trae 
parliament — the  undistorting  mirror  that  reflects  the  image,  not 
falsified,  and  yet  ennobled,  of  a  just,  wise,  and  valiant  nation. 
Whether  at  an  earlier  or  Later  period — for  these  remarks  do 
not  apply  exclusively  to  the  present  time — this  should  be  the 
privilege  of  England.  She  has  been  making  various  political 
cx|)erimcnts  of  late ;  and  experimental  philosophy  does  not 
hastily  make  its  boast  of  finality.  It  "  lives  and  learns," 
preserving  what  is  sound  in  all  that  it  has  built  up  by  introduc- 
ing into  the  social  fabric  whatever  a  maturer  experience  proves  to 
be  yet  deficient. 

To  the  |iresent  confused  state  of  Ireland  it  is  hardly  necessary 

to  refer.     It  has  more  to  do  with  her  past  than  many  suppose. 

Irish   iiistory,  abounding   ns  it  does   in   the  pathetic  and  the 

picturesque,  was  unfavourable  to  the  creation  of  public  opinion. 
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(fm  IB  ita  rodimeots.  The  claa  system  produced  every  wli  ere  a 
W«>U>lo<nly  rapid  succosgion  of  events,  but  not  of  the  events  wliic-ii 
\exn  behind  them  political  experience.  These  events  were  all  of 
tke  nme  sort,  each  clua  at  once  resembling  its  neighbour  clan, 
aod  vaginnf  war  against  it.  The  clan  system  fostered  a  passionate 
kjalty  both  to  ancient  chiefs  and  to  ancient  laws,  and  as  pas- 
Miatea  love  of  local,  though  not  of  individual,  independence :  it 
fcodaoed  ardent  allet-tions  and  Herce  antagonisms;  heroic  se]f> 
■ertfiee  aod  barbario  vindictiveness.  It  developed  high  domestic 
TUiDM,  an!  f moral,  though  not  conventional,  retineraeut; 

and,  under  :o  circumstances,  favouring,  as  it  did,  the  con- 

featoal  life,  it  etimulated  a  spiritual  intensity  which  once  rendered 
Ifriaad  Lbe  land  of  saints,  and  might  have  rendered  her  such 
afaia ;  but  it  left  neither  provision  nor  demand  for  industry, 
pcodesoir,  or  the  other  political  qualities  which  build  up  states  ; 
aad  of  Ooarse  it  did  not  bequeath  the  materials  out  of  which 
poLlie  opinion,  a  great  but  somewhat  prosaic  tiling,  shapes  itself. 
Later  times  have,  in  that  respect,  been  nearly  as  unfavourable 
to  Ireland.  The  ]>enal  laws  crushed  out  the  seeds  of  pubiio 
oainion.  Life  itself  seemed  but  an  untoward  accident.  It  lefb 
]uce  for  careful  broodings,  and  for  gusts  of  careless  gaiety  ;  but 

'     '..111   did   not  seem  worth  while.     The  movement 
iiolie  Emancipation,  the   noblest  and  most  unsid- 

r  movement  exhibited  by  any  people  in  modern  times, 
L  ;o  do  with  public  opinion,  though  much  with  pubiio 

•t.  in  itfl  highest  form,  that  which  blends  religious  aspira- 

tit>u  xiiu  the  true  and  wise  patriotism  in  which  neither  vanity 
oor  gieed  has  a  part.  One  strong  man,  Mr.  O'Connell,  thought 
far  all  Ireland.  Uc  put  his  brain  into  a  people's  heart,  and  thus, 
ttbil*  gtvioi;  unity  to  a  people's  action,  superseded  rather  than 
t&dted  individual  thought.  What  he  needed  was  a  single  and 
a  irchenunt  popular  response  ;  aud  when,  under  the  intluencc  of 
tiba  "  Young  Ireland  "  party,  a  sudden  and  semi-organized  public 

r'oo,  bc^n  to  mauifest  itself  in  strange,  spasmodic  movements, 
apparition  thus  rudely  extemporized  proved  incapable  of 
MalMMOg  with  a  system  fuundcd  on  the  will  of  one  great  man, 
aad  tnust  either  have  speedily  destroyed  that  system  or  been  de- 
I  bjr  it.  The  attempted  revolt  of  1S48,  into  which  its 
Kii,i*  rwMsr blundered  than  entered  deliberately,  prolonged  for 
Marijr  a  quarter  of  n  century  the  political  system  founded  on 
tkat  Sectarian  Asct-odency  only  partially  overthrown  by  Citholic 
SoaaDeipation,  aud  out  ot  the  ruins  of  which  the  statcsmanahip 
a| that  da/  bad  not  the  wisdom  and  the  insight,  even  when  it 
had  J  Mriooa  desirp,  to  extricate  it^-eif. 
Tlfl  late  Reform  Act  has  given  Ireland  a  franchise  practically 
wider  than  Eo>,'laod  h.is  been  deemed  fit  to  uso  a^let  a 
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political  oJucation  of  two  centuries  and  a  half.  That  a  political 
power,  resting  on  what  is  in  Ireland  nearly  "  universal  suffran^e," 
should  be  exercised  under  the  benign  sway,  at  once  enlightening 
and  restraining,  of  a  true  and  not  a  fictitious  public  opinion,  that 
is,  should  be  exercised  with  prudence,  mutual  respect,  and  right- 
eousness, must  be  the  aspiration  of  every  Irishman  wJio  is  a  lover 
of  his  country,  not  her  flatterer,  and  who  recognizes  any  connec- 
tion between  her  honour  and  her  interests,  or  between  politics  and 
morals.  Political  power,  however  large,  is  lasting  only  when 
those  on  whom  it  has  been  bestowed  are  competent  to  use  it; 
and  political  competence  is  not  cominunic:ited  to  the  inexpe- 
rienced by  an  "infused  knowledge  "  of  polities,  but  by  that  moral 
discipline  which  respects  the  rights  of  the  whole  community,  and 
not  a  part  of  it  only,  whether  a  majority  or  minority.  Those 
who  have  loved  Ireland  longest,  and  with  the  most  appreciative 
love,  have  ever  cherished  the  hope  that  that  Apostolic  mission 
which  was  hers  of  old,  and  which  is  greater  than  any  political  or 
material  greatness,  was  reserved  also  for  her  latter  day  of  freedom, 
as  the  highest  reward  for  her  fidelity  during  the  centuries  of 
persecution.  Such  aspirations  are  too  often  forgotten  amid  the 
storms  of  modern  politics.  If  they  are  to  have  place  in  Ireland, 
and  to  shape  her  loftier  destinies,  that  political  career  which  lies 
before  her,  and  which  will  work  her  weal  or  her  woe  according  as 
it  is  directed,  must  advance  along  the  royal  road  of  political 
virtue,  of  which  a  virtuous  public  opinion  is  an  essential  part. 

I  regret  that  it  was  not  till  alter  the  present  remarks  had 
been  written  that  I  saw  Mr.  Hare's  admirable  book,  the  name  of 
which  is  prefixed  to  this  essay.  It  is  a  book  of  deep  thought, 
expressed  in  language  worthy  of  that  thought.  Mr.  Hare  was 
one  of  the  first  among  those  who  devoted  themselves  seriously 
to  the  great  cause  of  "  Proportionate  Representation,''  which  pro- 
bably  owes  to  him  more  than  to  any  other  writer.  In  his  earlier 
works  he  had  advocated  an  area  for  the  exercise  of  the  Electoral 
Franchise,  so  wide  as  to  meet  with  disapproval  from  many  of  his 
strongest  admirers.  Such  a  scheme  had,  however,  like  the  "  Pre- 
ferential Vote,"  no  essential  connection  with  the  great  principle 
of  "  Proportionate  Representation,"  and  he  has  much  modified  it 
of  late  yeai-s,  in  consideratiou  of  changed  circumstances.  In  a 
recent  publication  hisproposal  on  that  subject  isasfollowa:  "Every 
elector  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote  in  the  constituency  to  which 
ho  or  she  is  registered,  and  may  give  the  same  to  a  candidate  for 
any  constituency  within  the  county  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales,  and  within  the  province  in  Ireland."  It  would  need  tnueb 
space  to  do  justice  to  such  a  work  as  Mr.  Hare's.  Here  it  is 
only  possible  to  direct  attention  to  a  few  passages  which  bear 
upoa  matters  often  grievously  slighted. 
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^Ooe  of  the  rare  ditiracteristicB  uf  Mr.  Uare's  liook  is  tlie 
Bvation,  both  moral  and  religious,  of  its  spirit.  Tliis  merit  is 
^■Iteited  in  his  manly  protest  ugainst  the  Ballot  (pp.  1 13-47),  in 
^^^MtioD  with  wliich  l)C  quotes  Iroin  Guizot :  "  Co  no  sonl  pas 
^^^kmes  t]ui  out  invciitd  TaDalogie  du  bien  avec  la  lumiere,  du 
^^^^(W  lc8  tencl>res." 

HMr.  Hare  rests  the  princi|>lo  of  "Proportionate  Represcnta- 
^■d"  on  the  solid  gruuud  that  political  action  is  essentially  a 
^■m  of  moral  action. 

VTIi'  -able  c'oniliiioDs  are,  to  render  the  duty  of  every  man 

Bp«ri    _  ^>  bis  underibtanding  as  it  can  be  made,  and  to  remove 

•»«7  obctaclc  in  iho  way  of  its  performance.  The  opening  to  every 
^Imk  of  thtr  power  of  i>erformiiig  his  electoral  duty  is  the  first  and 
^^^klttMMity,  in  order  to  re-establish  the  sense  of  personal  respon- 
^^^V,  or  the  empire  of  conscience,  in  electoral  action.  .... 
^^^Blabie  will  bo  the  error  of  those  legislators,  unhappy  the  con- 
HPIpef  that  peopk-,  who  think,  and  form  their  constitutional  laws  on 
Hb  belief  that  govt-rnment  by  representative  inaiitulions  can  be  safe 
^V  permanent  without  the  aid  of  conscience. 

Utt  ictt  uothiag  hut  a  narrow  jealoasy  in  the  modern  law, 
Btidi  excludes  miDistcrs  of  religion  from  Parliament. 

^■to^ine  abatxactedly  could  ap[>ear  more  unreasonable  than  the  ex- 

^^^^  of  •   set  of  men  whose  education   and   functions  necessarily 

|l6tat  ibetr  attention   to   the   greatest  subjects  that    can    ocoupy   the 

liioogtita  of  men,  and  whose  habits  and   duties  moreover  bring  them 

iaso  oamniunicatioa  with  every  phase  of  society,  and  especially  with 

^  poor  (p.  117). 

Ha  general  election,  he  asserts,  should  be  guarded  from  abuses 
^V  thv  lagust  ceremonies  of  religion. 

VT^i'         '  iros  of  the  kingdom  connect  religion  with  its  most 

B^OT'  I  truueitions.     The  coronation  is  accompanied  by 

■  bur:  II  of  the   sovereignty  of  God  over  nil ;   ...   .  the 

aary  ■  a  suitable   jiarulUl   on  the  day  of  the  election  of 

die  r»tn  uwntativc  assembly  (pp.  14U-50). 

Mr.  II      '     '      'i  is  replete  with  (juotations  of  great  value. 

SooM  ot   '.  larkably  confirm  Burke's  assertion  that  a  mere 

■sjortty  huK  uu  daim  to  act  as  if  it  were  virtually  the  State  em- 

^tjjgL     Thiu  Pascal:  "La   multitude  qui  no  se   reduit  pas  it 

^^^h  Mi  coafusion.     L'unitd  qui  n'eet  pas  multitude  est  tyran- 

HBP^  Thi«,  says  M.  Guizot,  "est  Tcxpresaion  la  plus  belle,  et  la 

BBaitioti  la  plus  pn'cise  du  gouverncinent  representatif.    La  mul- 

~Gbid<  ic:  I'unil^  c'est  la  vcrite — e'est  I'ensemble  des 

It^  1%  dc  ntisnu  qui  doiveut  gouverner  la  eocicte  " 

(p|i.  iii-H).     >■    '  •    -^  striking  is  Uuizot's  remark  as  to  the  losa 

•bidi  maioriticw  •.Iti^.i^eivcg  sastaiii  from  the  pracl\ca\ 6vx^Y)Tee&\oi& 
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of  minorities  in  the  electoral  districts,  a  loss  to  those  majorities  not 
less  heavy  than  tliat  which  tliey  would  suffer  if,  within  the  walls 
of  Parliament,  the  minority  were  hy  law  condemned  to  perpetual 
ailence.  Most  important  also  are  his  extracts  from  an  eminent 
American  authority,  Mr.  Calhoun.  "  If  the  representative  hody 
be  the  creature  of  numerical  majorities,  the  Constitution  will  be 
ultimately  drawn  into  the  vorttx  to  which  governments  by  such 
majorities  are  exposed."  In  sush  a  case  Mr.  Calhoun  cautions 
the  minority  not  "  to  indulge  the  folly  of  suppo8inj»  that  the 
party  in  possession  of  the  ballot-box  and  th;  physical  force  of  the 
country  could  be  successfully  resisted  by  an  appeal  to  reason, 
truth,  justice,  or  the  oblij^iitions  imposed  by  the  Constitution." 
If  these  could  be  relied  on,  he  observes,  "government  might  be 
dispensed  with  "  (p.  233).  The  appendices  atUiched  to  Mr. 
Hare's  work  give  us  the  history  of  Proportionate  Representation, 
with  copious  illustrations  of  the  progress  which  it  has  made, 
whether  as  applied  to  Parliamentar}',  Municipal,  or  Educational 
institutes  in  Europe,  America,  and  tlie  British  dependencies.  He 
has  also  shown  that  in  those  few  instances  in  which  the  experi- 
ment, as  some  have  alleged,  has  not  succeeded,  it  was  not  fairly 
tried  ;  an  over-confident  majority  having,  in  these  eases,  wasted 
its  voting  power  in  an  endeavour  to  grasp  a  still  larger  number  of 
representatives  than  its  superior  strength  entitled  it  to  claim. 

Aubrey  de  Verb. 
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1.  The    Life  of  Jean- Jacques  Olier.       By   Edward  Healt 
Thoui'SON.    New  Edition.    London  :  Burns  &  Gates.  1885. 

Life  of  Mnnscigneur  Dapnnlovp.  By  AsBih  F,  Lagrange. 
Translated  by  Lady  Herbeut.  Two  vols.  London : 
Chapman  &  Hall.     1H83. 

8.  Enchiridion  Clericorum.     Dublin  ;  Browne  Ss  Nolan. 

"IIJHEN  Our  Blessed  Lord  was  besought  by  the  poor  blind  way- 
f  T  farer  of  the  Gospel  to  cure  him  of  his  malady.  He  at  once 
took  clay  and  anointed  his  eyes,  and  sight  was  restored  to  him. 
And  the  beggar  recognised  his  Benefactor,  and  glorified  Him. 
The  simple  clay  thus  became  in  the  hands  of  God  an  instrument 
of  unspeakable  power  and  efBcacy  for  good. 

Now  the  blind  man  is,  after  all,  but  a  figure  of  the  world,  lying 
"in  darkness  and  the  shadow  ofde.'ilh," and  supplicating  God,  by 
its  very  condition  of  utter  helxdessnc&s  and  miiicry,  to  como  and 
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.  oat  to  It  the  light  of  heaven  and  tlie  brightness  of  truth. 
God,  a^iu,  with  ioL'tTable  condescension,  stoops  down  to 
rirth  aod  takes  the  very  clay  to  fashion  it  into  an  instrument 
eokable  power  and  mercy.  For  it  is  not  the  angelic  hosts 
(II  iLia»cii  whom  He  has  chosen  to  be  the  "Light  of  the  World," 
Utl  lowly,  simple  priests,  weak  creatures  of  clay— powerful  only 
is  the  might  of  God's  strong  right  arm.  "  Voscstis  lux  mundi : 
Fou  are  the  light  of  the  world."  Thus  God,  who  is  ubiolutely 
iadependont  of  all  means,  would  select  the  weakest  instruments 
(ir  tbo  c-sccutioD  of  His  greatest  designs,  thereby  to  manifest 
toon  clearly  the  infinitude  of  His  power.  He  loves  to  "  choose 
t^  fooUah  things  of  the  world,  that  He  may  confound  the  wise; 
lad  the  weak  things,  that  He  may  confound  the  strong ;  and  the 
Um  thin^,  and  the  things  tliat  are  contemptible,  and  things 
(kai  are  not,  tliat  He  may  bring  to  nought  things  that  are,  that 
w  6csh  s]>ould  glory  in  His  eight"  (1  Cor.  i.  27). 

The  work  of  the  priesthood  is  thus  the  highest,  the  holiest, 
aad  the  roost  excellent  that  it  is  possible  for  any  man  tu  be 
mfftgbi  in ;  for  it  is  nothing  less  than  the  co-operating  with 
Cuwt  in  glorifying  God  by  the  saving  and  sanctitying  of  souls. 
And  if  his  work  is  gigantic  and  incomparable,  his  powers  are 
a«T«liielaE  commensurate  with  his  work  ;  and  his  exalted  dignity 
(Utoogh  Dut  of  this  world)  is  commeujsurate  with  his  powers.  In 
IW  prcrog'atives  conferred  upon  him  in  the  Sacrament  of  Holy 
Olden  bo  stands  alone  ;  his  position  is  unique,  unapproachable, 
■ad  stomal ;  his  words — the  words  of  consecration  or  absolution 
aa  irresistible  as  a  sword  of  fire.  They  may  go  forth 
led  and  unheeded,  but  they  work  a  change  which  the 
n.ml.iodd  forees  of  all  kings  could  never  effect.  Like  the  cloak 
jail,  or  the  rod  of  Moses,  they  open  out  passages  which  are 
ao»<*i  and  irresponsive  to  all  other  agencies. 

A  priest  is  not  hke  other  men ;  he  stands  on  a  pedestal, 
Mifi;  he  is  a  new  creation,  and  his  position  is  without  parallel. 
bdaad,  there  is  none  like  to  him  in  heaven  or  on  earth.*  The 
nit  that  jrawns  between  the  greatest  sovereign  and  the  least  uf 
OS  aabjccts  i*  bat  a  tiny  span  compared  to  the  immeasurable 
abjrai  that  divides  the  priest  from  other  men.  He  is  no  olfieial 
tlib'  '      :  of  man,  but  the  duly  appointed  servant 

tliLt-  "id  the  "  ambassador  lor  Christ  "  (~  Cor. 

ig   his  position  as  a  lawyer  or  a  doctor  may 

!g  chosen  for  it  by  God  Himself, and  set  apart 

'aigregalus  " — I  rum  the  world,  and  lifted  far  above  all  the 
of  tiioe — "  uoa  vos  Me  elegistis,  sed  Ego  elegi  vos." 

•  •'  O  aaccrdog  Dei ! 

Si'li  Deo  et  Crcatori  too 
luUrior  ei."—CASSUS. 
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"Speak  not  to  me,"  says  S.  Cbrysoetom,  "  of  the  purple  of  a 
diadem,  or  gold-embroidered  garments.  These  are  but  shadows 
in  my  eyes.  The  priesthood  is  more  venerable  and  greater  than 
any  regal  grandeur  or  magnificence"  (Horn.  v.  in  illud  Isaiae). 

Men,  for  the  most  part,  seldom  realize  this,  and  see  but  little 
distinction  between  priests  and  other  men.  And  how  should 
rhey,  since  the  distinction  is  in  the  soul,  and  therefore  impervious 
to  sense  ?  But  it  exists  as  a  great  and  an  undeniable  fnct,  which 
becomes  to  those  who  possess  it,  and  are  aware  of  it,  a  source  of 
joy  and  encouragement  wholly  inexpressible.  Of  joy,  but  also 
of  fear  and  anxiety :  so  much  so  that  many  have  not  dared  to 
accept  so  crushing  a  burden,  but  have  fled  from  a  dignity  which 
carries  with  it  so  tremendous  a  responsibility.  The  greatest 
saints — and  that  is  merely  to  say,  those  who  best  understood  its 
excellence  and  character — shrunk  back  from  it  in  terror,  and  had 
to  be  forced  to  enter  the  sanctuary,  as  we  find  was  the  case  with 
S.  Chrysostom,  S.  Gregory,  S.  Ambrose,  S,  Martin,  and  many 
more.  As  for  S.  Vincent,  we  are  assured  that  he  "  never  ceased 
to  accuse  himself  of  criminal  temerity  for  having  ventured  to 
become  a  priest,  and  thai  he  never  gave  the  slightest  encourage- 
ment to  any  relative  of  his  to  aspire  to  the  ecclesiastical  state.'' 
It  were  greatly  to  be  desired,  indeed,  tliat  Catholics  lietter 
understood  the  nature  and  sublime  dignity  of  the  priesthood, 
for  since  the  majesty  and  perfection  of  a  religion  is  so  largely 
judged  by  the  powers  and  dignity  possessed  by  its  ministers,  it 
would  at  once  be  felt  how  unique  and  absolutely  exceptional  is 
the  true  Church  of  God.  Men  would  then  also  learn  better  how 
to  distinguish  between  the  person  of  a  priest  and  his  sacred 
office  ;  and  his  exalted  dignity,  as  the  ambassador  of  Heaven, 
would  be  less  easily  compromised  by  a  life  sometimes  possibly 
little  in  keeping  with  it. 

But  hitherto  we  have  only  been  considering  a  priest's 
functions,  and  the  unapproachable  and  dazzling  splendour  of 
his  position  as  the  vicegerent  and  plenipotentiary  of  Christ, 
entrusted  with  God-like  powers,  whose  efl'tcts  eternity  itself 
cannot  elface  nor  hell  destroy.  To  speak  of  these,  even  though 
we  be  priests  ourselves,  is  not  to  idly  boast,  but  merely  to 
recognize  the  unspeakable  mercies  of  God,  who  distributes  His 
gifts  where  and  to  whomsoever  He  pleases,  and  irrespectively  of  all 
merit.  Indeed,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  those  who  possesa 
them  should  recognize  them,  in  order  to  be  thankful  for  them,* 
though  those  who  possess  them  not  have  no  right  to  complain, 
because  God  has  not  given  to  all  what  He  is  in  no  sense  bound 


♦  S.  Teresa  observes  :  "  If  we  do  not  recognire  the  gifts  received  at 
His  bunils,  we  gball  uevvr  Lc  njovcd  lu  lore  Hln." 
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Sve  to  anj;  In  recognizing  them,  priests  recofjnize  the 
I  of  their  call  to  follow  Christ  anJ  carry  on  His  work. 
noognizo  themselves  as  at  least  de  officio,  "salvatores 
to  use  S.  Jerome's  bold  words,  and  feel  ihe  full  force 
1:1 :  "  Saoerdos  alter  Christus."  Now  Christ  moved 
y  (I)  the  exercise  of  His  power,  and  (2)  by  the 
-  of  His  personal  sanctity.  His  jiower,  such  as  the 
■ring  sacrifice,  of  transforming  slaves  of  Satan  into 
>i  God,  of  forgiving  sin,  &c,,  is  conferred  without  our 
ion ;  it  is  a  pure  gift  from  God.  But  to  the  exercise 
of  tilts  power  the  priest  must  bring  sanctity  of  life  and  purity 
of  moralB. 

To  «ri«ld  the  power  of  Christ,  bnt  to  have  nothing  of  His 
iHiHiM.*«,  zeal,  and  personal  humility,  would  be  to  outrage 
Christ.  The  exceptional  character  of  a  priest's  functions  demands 
a  wholly  exceptional  purity  and  spotlcssness  of  life — far  more 
tbiw  U  demanded  by  any  other  sphere  of  human  activity, 
Wlnen  the  clergy  grow  lukewarm,  and  lose  their  fervour, 
languish  and  peoples  perish.  The  Ileformation,  in 
ind  as  elsewhere,  would  have  -been  impossible  had  the 
paBt^irai  guardians  of  virtue  been  true  to  their  trusts.  But  whea 
the  f<alt  it&elf  loses  its  savour,  with  what  is  the  world  to  be 
■dted?  The  great  quesliun,  consequently,  in  every  age  is  the 
tr  '  iid  education  of  youths  destined  for  the  altar. 

lit  t.    fundamental    and    fatal   misfortune    is   the 

lion  of  candidates  who  have  no  real  call.  Such  mistakes 
with  terrible  eflPect,  not  merely  upon  the  unhappy  men 
sires,  but  upon  the  whole  Church,  bringing  irreparable 
»1  ;  '  1  example  whenever  and  wherever  they  occur. 
Ifttfwotii  .  wlm,  through  ambitious  or  interested  motives, 

cserOK-  on   their  sons,  are  authora  of  incnlcu- 


laiile  nil 


s  sin,  and   prepare  for  their  cliiidrea 


the  woTKt  chastisements  of  Qod,  both  in  this  world  and  the 
BixL  They  may  seem  to  be  consecrating  them  to  God, 
tiw]r  ore  really  immolating  them  to  the  devil.  And  though 
Ibm  are  not  the  same  worldly  inducements,  especially  ia 
Bai^Liiid,  which  there  once  were,  tiiere  nre  quite  enough  to 
onke  it  a  matter  of  consideration.  By  entering  the  sanctuary, 
■any  a  man  who  would  otlierwise  be  following  the  plough,  or 
oerciting  some  equally  menial  office,  is  roiled  in  the  social 
•call-  -■  '  -—  i-eg  an  influence  and  moves  in  a  society  which  in 
any  istanee  would  bo  wholly  impossible.     Socially, 

pc«uu.irily,  diid  iiiciitally,  it  must  come  before  such  a  one  as  a 
4lebd(«l  gain  ;  and  fn  ^ay  that  there  is  never  any  danger  of 
being  •wayed  by  »ueh  worldly  advantiiges  is  to  say  that  men  are 
n,t.r  ii)|]ueiu.xJ  by  any  motives  which  are  not  good  as  vivnWu 
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strong.  When  such  enter  the  priestliood  from  liiglier  motives, 
and  at  the  call  of  God,  they  often  make  the  best  of  priests,  the 
most  zealous  of  pastors ;  but  we  take  it  that  some  at  least 
among  those  who  "  go  out  from  amongst  us,"  leaving  an  odour 
behind  them  which  is  hardly  the  odour  of  sanctity,  were  never 
really  "  of  us,"  and  that  they  never  had  a  vocation — though,  of 
course,  vocations  may  be  lost. 

Those  who  seek  the  priesthood  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a 
livelihood,  or  of  passing  life  in  the  midst  of  easier  circumstances 
than  their  condition  would  otherwise  warrant,  enter  the 
sanctuary  by  the  window  as  thieves  and  robbers.  Widely  different 
from  these  are  the  signs  of  a  genuine  vocation.  True  aspirants 
ever  regard  the  priesthood  as  a  state  of  detachment,  of  poverty,  of 
pain,  of  sacrifice,  in  which  they  may  spend  themselves  and  be 
spent  for  the  good  of  the  Church,  and  the  salvation  of  souls. 
"  Ecce  tws  reliquhnus  07n7iia  et  secufi  salvias  Te  "  should  be 
the  woi-ds  sujjgested  to  the  minds  of  all  who  see  them  and  know 
them,  and  benefit  by  their  ministrations. 

But  granted  a  true  vocation,  a  special  training  is  still  needed 
to  fit  the  candidate  for  orders,  and  to  mould  him  into  a  useful 
instrument  for  the  great  purposes  of  the  ecclesiastical  life. 

lu  the  valuable  Life  of  M.  OUer,  by  Mr.  E.  Thompson,  we  are 
presented  with  a  most  interesting  account  of  this  very  work, 
which  formed  the  chief  and  quite  the  most  important  occupation 
of  his  life.  We  shall  now  consider  this  somewhat  closely,  and 
then  seek  to  trace  the  effects  of  such  a  system  in  the  wonderful 
career  of  Bishop  Dupanloup,  who  was  educated  according  to  the 
principles  and  plans  laid  down  by  that  great  founder  of  S. 
SulpicCj  and  may  therefore  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  their  fruit. 

The  success  of  his  system  has  been  abundantly  attested  by  the 
wondrous  fruits  it  has  produced  and  the  extraordinary  change  it 
has  effected  among  the  clergy  of  France,  who,  for  personal  piety, 
as  well  as  for  missionary  enterprise,  are  now  generally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  the  foremost  in  the  world.  Not  only  is  the  whole 
history  of  the  planning  and  founding  of  S.  Sulpicc  such  as  to 
inspire  our  confidence,  but  the  special  promises  and  assurances  of 
God  give  it  a  sanction  which  few,  if  any,  other  places  can  claim 
(pp.  415-17).  Indeed,  a  mere  glance  at  the  many  noblo  and 
hemic  priests  that  it  has  given  to  the  Church  speaks  more 
eloquently  in  its  favour  than  any  words,  and  we  may  well  dispense 
with  praising  it,  in  order  to  occupy  ourselves  with  the  more 
profitable  task  of  describing  it. 

The  first  and  by  far  the  most  important  thing,  to  our  mind, 
at  least,  in  the  training  of  a  priest,  is  that  he  should  have 
the  most  exalted  idea  possible  of  the  excellence  of  the  sacerdotal 
state;   for    that  being   once  secured,   it  will  not   be   difficult 
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to  imbae  bim  with  an  intimate  conviction  of  the  consequont 
BRMuty  of  fitting  himself  for  it.  Every  man,  consciously 
or  oncoiwoioasly,  is  afTocted  and  influenced  by  his  ideal.  If  hia 
ilka]  ikU  fibort  of  tLe  truth,  his  whole  conduct,  character,  and 
OHUMrr  of  life  nill  suffer.  If  he  allows  himself  to  fancy  that  any 
itMe  is  to  be  likened  to  the  ecclesiastical,  or  even  to  be  placed  for 
a  aiiiglo  instant  in  comparison  with  it,  it  will  lower  the  whole 
tone  of  hia  life. 

Xlerely  to  bear  in  mind  the  unique  privileges  he  enjoys,  hia 
and  daily  relationship  and,  we  may  even  say,  close 
with  Jesus  Christ,  the  dazzling  source  of  all  purity 
lOlioess ;  the  control  he  exercises  over  His  reiil,  no  less 
tiiaii  orer  His  mystical  body,  &c.,  would  be  enough,  one  might 
bare  imagined,  to  dispel  every  thought  of  comparison  between 
tha  aanctity  incumbent  on  him  and  that  which  should  adorn  the 
■mla  of  others.  Indeed,  the  greatest  harm  must  inevitably  arise 
from  any  attempt,  intentional  or  unintentional,  to  dissemble  or 
to  diminish  the  degree  of  sanctity  which  is  demanded  of  a  priest, 
a*  though  bis  sacred  functions  did  not  put  forward  n  more  urgent 
daim  than  any  tows  of  a  simple  rehgious.  The  sentence  of  S. 
uguitio  is  celebrated,*  "  Vix  bonus  monachus  bonnm  clericum 
l."  His  obligations  to  sauclity  arise  directly  from  his  posi- 
tioa  and  office,  and  we  fail  to  see  how  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  a 
fpril  to  offer  up,  morning  by  morning,  the  adorable  Sacrifice  for 
InaeLf  and  for  the  world,  with  anything  less  than  the  most  ex- 
jdioit  call  to  a  state  of  life  with  which  such  an  obligation  is  not 
meooaiateot.  While,  even  apart  from  that,  the  mere  fact  of  a 
annber  of  souls  being  dependent  upon  him,  under  God,  for  the 
■caaa  of  grace  and  salvation  would  surely  supply  him  with  a 
more  powerful  motive  to  acquire  a  high  degree  of  personal  sanc- 
tity than  any  that  might  be  offered  even  to  a  religious,  unbur- 
^«laaffd  with  such  a  responsibility. 

Wo  socuhir  priests  are  too  easily  swayed  by  certain  unworthy 
s  sometimes  put  forward,  and  are  too  willing  to  listen  to 
who  would  persuade  us  that  we  may  rest  satished  with  a 
my  slight  tincture  of  sanctity.  Our  ideal  is  lowered ;  we  are 
■aJa  to  feel  that  little  is  ex])ected  of  us,  and  as  a  natural  and 
■baosi inevitable  consequence,  considerably  less  still  is  got  from  us. 
Wa  amn  to  acquirsce  in  the  "  wily  a  secular  priest ''  view,  and  to 
btgti  that  a  priest,  whether  secular  or  regular,  stuuds  on  the 
Ugbcat  pinnacle  of  God's  visible  creation  f  when  viewed  in  respect 
to  hi*  oiiice  and  powers,  and  that  his  state  is  something  so  great 
sad  wuuderful,  that  religious  vows  and  monastic  observances  can 
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add  little  lustre  to  its  brightness,  little  splendour  to  its  beauty.  1 
we  fall  so  far  short  of  the  ideal,  if  we  are  so  deficient  in  the  sanclit 
befitting  our  state,  let  those  who  have  spoken  lightly  of  it  recoj 
nize  their  own  handiwork,  and  understand  how  they  have  bee 
in  league  with  poor  human  nature,  which  is  always  satisfied  wit! 
mediocrity,  to  diminish  a  sense  of  obligations  which  undoubtedly 
exist. 

M.  Olier  undoubtedly  laid  great  stress  upon  the  necessity 
forcing  attention  to  this  point  upon  the  seminarists  of  S.  Sulpici 
He  well  knew  that  the  first  condition  for  securing  a  steady  an 
sustained  struggle  after  perfection  was  to  impress  them  with  a 
thorough  realization  of  the  exalted  nature  of  the  state. 

As  nothing  so  insures  a  good  and  fitting  preparation  for  offering     g 
the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  as  an  intimate  uenseof  the  sublimity  oflH 
the  action,  so  nothing  so  ensures  a  good  and  fitting  preparation  fol^M 
the  priesthood  as  a  thoroughly  accurate  conception  of  the  grandeur 
and  excellence  of  the  state. 

This  conception  M.  Olier  was  ever  striving  to  engraft  into  his 
pupils.     "  Priests,"  he  would  say, 

are  set  in  the  Church  to  be  models  of  sanctity  to  all  conditions  o! 
men  ;  consequently  they  ought  to  possess  the  graces  and  the  virtues  of 
all  other  states ;  religious  as  well  aa  seculars  ought  to  see  in  them  all 
that  is  necessary  to  their  own  perfection.     If  priests  who  are  detached 
from  the  world  are  said  to  live  like  religious,  it  is  only  a  sign  of  tl 
corruption  of  the  age  ;  for  it  ought  rather  to  be  said,  in  the  l.iiigui 
of  the  saints,  that  religious  lead  the  lives  of  priests,  seeing  that  prie 
are  bound  to  live  in  such  wise,  and  religious  are  bound  to  imitate 
holiness  of  priests,  to   follow  in  their   footsteps,  and    sanctify  thei 
selves  by  practising  those  rules  of  perfection  which  wore  original 
given  to  the  clergy. — "  Life  of  M.  Olier,"  pp.  444-3. 

Thus  he  would  exact  as  high  n  degree  of  virtue  fiom  aspiran 
to  the  priesthood  as  would  be  demanded  from  a  novice  in  a  monas 
tery,  and,  though  he  laid  most  stress  upon  the  mortification 
the  will,  yet  even   corporal  penances,  such  as  the  use  of  the  dii 
cipline,  were  as  frequent  at  S.  Sulpice  as  in  many  religious  ho 

He  not  merely  considered  a  high  degree  of  virtue  oe  essentii 
to  the  clerical  state  ;  he  not  merely  put  it  above  all  else,  but  he 
regarded  nothing  as  of  any  consequence  at  all  without  it  (p.  27 
A   cleric,  he  said,   is  one   who,  if  not  already  in  the   state 
perfection,  at  least  aspires   to  it,  and  to  this  end  he  must  del 
himself  and  die  to  the  world  (p.  445).      Priests,  he  wrote, 
like  living  Tabernacles,  wherein  Jesus  Christ  dwells  to  sanctify 
His  Church  ;  for  to  be  truly  priests  they  ought  to  hear  Jesns 
Christ  within  them,  labouring  with  all  their  might  to  conform 
themselves  to  Him  in  this  mystery,  both  as  to  their  exterior  and 
Ihoir  interior. 
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Imleod,  ihe  sublime  character  oF  the  priesthood  was  the  constant 
bjeet  of  his  iustructions  to  the  seminarists,  and  one  to  which 
WAS  ever  recurring  in  his  writings,  as  may  be  seen  in  his 
"Treatise  on  Holy  Orders "  and  in  the  little  work  entitled 
"PietM!""  i  Sancti  Sulpitii."    He  deemed  it  of  the  greatest 

M  -jiire  seminarists  with  the  sentiments  and  virtues 

Christ,  who  should  be  found  living  in  each  as  really  as 
Apoetle  who  said,  "  I  live — now  not  I — but  Christ  liveth 
"     Hence  he  especially  recommended  the  serious  study  of 
,'•  life  as  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  and  "  to  this  end  he 
■the  seminarists  to  read  a  chapter  of  the  Gospel  on  their 
ith  head  ancovered,  and  therein  listen  to  our  Lord's  divine 
taM^in<;',  then  to  consider  some  one  of  His  acts  or  virtues,  and 
lastly  to  examine  themselves  and  see  what  their  own  dispositions 
tn  performing  the  same  act  or  practising  the  same  virtue" 
l(p.  403). 

Though  the  sanctification  of  the  individual  was  always  the 
main  sabject  of  his  thoughts,  M.  Olier  was  far  too  wise  to 
nndonrxlue  the  advantage  of  iintural  ability  and  secular  learning 
ia  those  whom  he  was  preparing  to  combat  with  the  world,  but 
be  would  give  nothing  for  the  most  powerful  intellect  unless  it 
horoughly  humble  and  submissive.  On  the  contrary,  he 
ed  intellectual  gifts  as  positively  dangerous  in  one  deficient 
»  virtue  and  piety,  and  likely  to  lead  to  disastrous  results. 
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ic  only  troQ  knowledge  is  to  know  that  we  are  nothing,  and 
tu  discern  our   nothingness  in  t  lie  midst  of  our  endowments, 
tliis  vanity  ul°  the  intellect,  is  the  most  dangerous,   the 
lly  of  all ;  It  is  a  vanity  from   which  a  man  scarcely  ever 
neorers,  for  human  learning  goes  on  incrcajiing  with  age  and  experi- 
ms  (p.  463). 

Tlioaifh  he  encouraged  learning  so  long  as  it  was  unattended 
with  pride,  he  was  ever  careful  to  give  it  its  proper  subordinate 
jiaac.  He  advised  those  under  his  charge  to  consult  their 
tftnctor  l>otb  as  to  the  subjects  they  should  choose  and  the  time 
llipv  ■  '   devote  to  them.     He  particularly  objected  to  their 

«jrt  :ny    of    their    practices    of  devotion    in    order    to 

la^  imo  for  study,  but  rather  urged  them  tu  increase 

!  jns,  so  as  to  acquire   greater  strength   against  the 
to  which  such  pursuits  often  give  rise;  and  jVoquently 
I  op  their  mind^  to  God  during  the  course  of  them,  and 
(for  the  full  jKisscssion  of  the  uncreated  eternal   wisdom 
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Each  vied  with  the  other  in  a  holy  struggle  for  virtue,  and  all 
were  proud  to  undertike  the  lowest  and  most  menial  occupations. 
They  applied  themselves  with  the  greatest  assiduity  to  stu 
but  from  the  highest  of  motives ;  for  being  inflamed  with 
loveofGodj  they  naturally  yearned  to  render  themselves  them- 
fit  to  serve  II im  and  the  better  able  "'to  combat  vice,  to  resi 
the  torrent  of  human  opinion,  to  confound  heresy,  and  to  expose 
lie  impostures  and  false  issues." 

Perfection  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  atmosphere  of 
whole  house,  and  "  under  M.  Olier's  direction  the  seminary  i 
described  as  resembling  a  religious  community  in  the  glow  of  i 
first  fervour.     Each  new  comer,  as  he  entered  its  walls,  felt  as 
he  had  been  brought  into  the  society  of  the  early  Christiaua'_ 
the  world  was  so  totally  renounced   and  excluded  that  even  to 
speak   of  it,  except   in   terms  of    condemnation,  occasioned   a 
remoree  of  conscience,  and  such  was  the  love  of  poverty  that  the 
inmates  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  who  sliould  have  whai 
was    worst    and    meanest,   and   perform    the   lowest   and   m 
disListeful  offices.     Everything  was   virtually   in    common, 
what  each  possessed  was  equally  at  the  service  of  his  brethren 
Gathered   from  all  classes,  and   from  all  parts  of  tlie  country, 
there  were  no  differences  or  preferences  amongst  them  ;  and  si 
completely  did  each  one  hold  himself  nt  the  disposal  of   h' 
superior  that  at  a  word  he  would  have  hastened  to  the  furth 
end  of  the  earth  "  {p.  160). 

This  is  certainly  a  beautiful  picture  of  ecclesiastical  life,  a 
from  what  we  can  gather  it  is  not  an  exaggerated  or  an  ove: 
drawn  picture.  Now,  such  an  atmosphere  of  sterling  jiiety  pi 
Besses  two  most  inestimable  advantages.  It  not  only  fosters  ani 
strengthens  the  high  aspirations  and  generous  resolves  of  the 
youthful  aspirants,  and  imbues  them  with  an  indefatigable  long^ 
ing  to  spend  themselves,  and  to  be  spent,  in  the  service  of  G 
and  the  salvation  of  souls  ;  but  it  also  exercises  another  valuable 
eli'ect  which,  though  too  often  overlooked,  is  scarcely  less  im- 
portant. We  refer  to  the  etleet  upon  students  who  from  time 
to  time  enter  a  seminary  with  no  real  vocation.  It  renders  their 
detection  easy.  They  cannot  thrive  in  such  an  atmosphere,  but 
droop  as  hot-house  plants  would  dvoop  on  the  mountain  to^ 
The  air  is  too  rarified  for  them.  They  become  conscious  of  a: 
inability  to  keep  pace  with  the  rest.  They  have  no  heart  even 
to  make  the  sustained  elTort.  The  life,  in  effect,  is  sufficient!, 
marked  and  sui  generis  to  become  positively  distasteful  to  a. 
but  such  as  possess  a  real  vocation  ;  and  just  as  a  healthy  storaael 
will  eject  any  foreign  substance,  so  will  such  a  seminary  ciimina' 
from  its  midst  any  unsuitable  subject.  It  is  not  as  in  som 
institutions  which  are  deGcieut  in  this  spirit,  and  differ  lift  I 
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oolleores,  »nd  where  a  young  man  may  jog  on  in  a  Iiappy- 
DO.look}'  I  run  through  all  the  Orders,  till  at  last,  when 

It  is  impi  '  retreat,  he  makes  the  appalling  discovery  that 

h*  never  had  any  true  vocation,  and  his  bishop  exclaims    with 
"  That  young  man  should  never  have  been  ordained." 
lity  is,  after  all,  always  rated  higher  than  quantity,  and 
can  be  so  essential  as  to  secure  it  among  ecclesiastics  ?     It 
nut  the  number  of  the  apostles  that  converted  the  Pagan 
world  to  Christianity,  but  the  fervour  of  their  zeal,  and   the 
I  of  their  love,  and  so,  too,  in  these  days,  tlie  world  will  not 
lucnoed  and  sanctified  half  so  certainly  by  increasing  the 
of  priests  as  by  increasing  their  holiness  and  purity. 
Neri  understood  this  so  well  that  he  used  to  say,  "  Give 
priests  fit  for  aposllcs,  and  I  will  convert  the  world." 
iretaro.     If  the  sublimity  of  the  office  and  the  oxcel- 
I  of  the  end  were  the  most  powerful  motivea  that  M.  Olior 
Jd   put  before  priests  to    induce  them  to  aim  at  a  heroic 
ee  of  virtue,  he  did  not  omit  to  impress  them  with  the 
}f  using  the  mean-a  of  arriving  at  it. 

ition  to  the  ordinary  means  employed  everywhere,  he 

•pecial  stress  on  the  necessity  of  a  very  dose  and  continuous 
_mit>tiOD  of  the  example  set  by  our  Divine  Lord  in  His  earthly 
It  is  this  spiritual  life,  this  hidden  life,  this  interior 
of  the  hciirt,  which  above  all  He  desires  of  us  "  (453). 
irist  must  live  and  reign  within  us,  there  to  serve  and 
If  His  Father."  They  were  especially  to  imitate  this 
bomilily,  obedience,  and  self-sacrifice.  Indeed,  to  prevent  nil 
■HOiDption  of  superiority,  he  permitted  no  distinctions  in  the 
KCIHbbI  exercises  of  the  seminary ;  and  when  one  of  them  would 
MToeat'C  to  bimsclfu  precedence  on  account  of  his  better  birth 
and  potiliun  in  the  world,  he  gently  rebuked  him  in  the  follow- 
ing wonls : — 

If  yoa  JoTO  Jcsna  Christ  you  will  always  rejoice  to  be  near  Ilim 
-    -  -I-    Tf;.  ,        I  would  advise   you,    therefore,  to  take   this  place 
'  •:'  lowest),  for  it  is  the  one  lie  loves  best,  and  has  chosen 
II  id  where  you  will  be  certain  to  find  Him  (p.  44C). 

it  of  God,  therefore,  in  honour  of  the  adorable 
■  Lord,  would  have  all  perform  in  turn  the  menial 
—sweep  the  floors,  wash  the  dishes,  wait  at  table, 
I  kol  tifMui  tu  lljc  pour — in  all  which  he  might  have  proposed  htm- 
mUfot  Ml  •xarople,  oud  liare  said  with  St.  Paul,  "  Be  ye  j'oUotoera  of 
m^ttal  aUo  am  of  Chrut  "  *  (p.  45 1 ). 


u,  in  lh«  Oran'l  Sf'minaire  of  Bruges,  where  the  writer  of  this 

'llMi|PV"  ''  of  paFsing  some  years,  the  Semiuarista 

Wvi  :vuB  aud  forks,  trimuiud  their  u<Na  VvLm^ 
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As  for  obedience,  be  was  most  strenuous  in  his  efforts  to  in- 
culcate it  at  all  times  and  in  the  strongest  terms.  "  Obedieuce," 
be  was  accustomed  to  say,  "  is  the  life  of  the  children  of  the 
Church,  the  compendium  of  all  virtues,  the  assured  way  to 
heaven,  an  unfailing  moans  for  ascertaining  the  will  of  God,  a 
fortress  into  which  the  devil  has  no  access,  one  of  the  severest, 
but  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  sweetest  of  martyrdoms,  seeing, 
that  it  makes  us  perfectly  conformable  to  Jesus  Christ."  The 
result  was  that  all  the  rules  of  the  house  and  all  the  regulations 
of  the  superiors  were  accurately  carried  out,  so  that  even  silence 
was  so  admirably  observed  that  M,  de  Bretonvilliers  could 
say  that,  except  in  time  of  recreation,  not  a  word  was  spoken,  al- 
though the  community  consisted  of  more  than  one  hundred 
pei"sons(p.  450).  An  amusing  little  anecdote  is  told  in  this  con- 
nection. '•  The  young  Prince  de  Con li,  who  had  been  destined 
for  the  ecclesiastical  state,  being  present  ona  day  at  some  public 
function  in  the  Church  of  S.  Sulpice,  asked  the  seminarist 
by  whose  side  he  found  himself  what  was  taught  at  the  seminary. 
Receiving  no  answer,  the  Prince  supposed  he  had  not  been  heard, 
and  repented  his  question,  but  with  the  same  result.  Again  fur 
the  third  time  he  demanded,  '  What  are  you  taught  at  the 
seminary  ? '  upon  which  the  student  made  him  this  reply,  '  My 
lord,  we  are  tautjht  to  keep  silence  in  church ' "  (p.  459). 

This  strict  attention  to  the  regulations  of  the  house  was  but  a 
means  of  inculcating  a  spirit  of  intense  submission  and  obedience 
to  all  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  above  all  to  the  Pope  and  the 
Bishops.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  very  end  of  th^ 
seminary  of  S.  Sulpice  was  "  to  inspire  the  clergy  with  love  ai 
reverence  for  their  bishops,  on  whom  they  absolutely  depend( 
as  being  their  veritable  fathers  and  natural  heads  "'  (p.  423). 

No  one  on  earth  [he  remarks  in  anotlier  place]  is  dispensed  fr 
submission,  however  exulted  the  lights  with  which  God  has  favou 
liim  ;  they  ought  always  to  be  approved  by  him  who  liolJs  here  below 
tiie  place  of  God.  Such  was  our  Lord's  own  fidelity  to  this  rule  that 
iu  Ilia  infancy  He  was  subject  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  to  St.  Joseph. 
With  this  example  before  him,  who  would  wish  to  guide  himsei  ~ 
(pp.  449,  450). 

The  exhortations  and  instructions  of  M.  Olier  on  the  necessii 
utility,  and  methods  of  prayer,  meditation,  interior  mortiticati' 
practice  of  the  presence  of  God,  devotion  to  the  Blelsed  Vi; 

hl.'U'kcned  tlieir  own  luKits,  swept  oat  their  rooms,  made  their  own  I 
an'l,  in  a  word,  cheerfully  nadcrtook  all  the  duties  nsually  allotted 
norvants,  except  tliat  of  making  their  own  tires.     This   thuy  iievor  dij 
ihfir  rooms  were  without  grates !     Indeed  tho  spirit  of  the  place'  ,^_ 
inUe,  and  most  cdityinj;  and  impressive  throughout,  and  tnia  oppof** 
ty  of  testifying  to  it  must  not  be  neglected. 
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Mary  and  to  St.  John  and  the  Apostles,  and  all  else  nOTecting^  the 
e|iiritiial  life,  wc  reluctantly  pass  by,  from  sheer  want  of  space  and 
time  to  devote  to  them,  but  we  trust  that  the  reader  vvill  study 
them  for  himself. 

Havirisj  ijhinced  at  the  great  work  that  M.  Olier  undertook 
in  remodeliinjj  the  seminary  life  in  France,  let  us  now  turn  and 
'  ler  some  of  the  results  of  his  labours.  Tiie  list  of  illustrious 
s  of  bishops  and  priests  wlio  have  passed  throug^h  S.  Sulpice, 
or  other  seminaries  modelled  upon  it,  is  truly  prodigiou?,  and 
speaks  volumes  in  favour  of  his  method,  embracing  as  it  does 
men  the  most  dlsting-uished  for  piety  and  learning,  as  well  as  for 
prudence  and  zeal,  that  France  has  ever  seen,  and  who  have 
proved  themselves  true  to  their  religion  and  faithful  to  their 
7od,  even  in  the  darkest  days  of  general   persecution,  anarchy, 

id  revolution.  But,  instead  of  hastily  referring  to  all,  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  method  will  be  to  select  one  among  them  as  a 

pecimcn  of  the  rest. 
Let   us   take    Mgr.   Dupanloup,    who   entered  S.    Sulpice  ia 

)ctob0r,  1821,  and  looked  buck  upon  it  to  his  dying  day  as  the 

lost  sacred  place  he  had  ever  dwelt  in. 

There  [he  exclaims  with  warmth]  I  received  God's  best  gifts 
....  (here  I  met  with  that  great  spirit  of  the  old  Church  of 
France  ;  those  beautiful  and  pure  traditions  of  virtue,  of  sacerdotal 
wisdoai,  of  piety,  of  respect,  of  docility.  It  was  there  that  I  knew 
those  great  and  noble  souls  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
entury ,  were  the  inheritors  of  the  past  greatness  of  the  French  clergy — 
I.  Emery,  Mgr.  de  Quelen,  M.  Frayssinous,  M.  Borderiea,  M.  Clausel 
Cou88ergue«,  M.  Clausel  de  Montals,  M.  Boyer,  M.  Desjardins,  M. 
egris-Duval,  M,  de  liauzan,  the  Due  de  Rohan,  the  venerable  M. 
>uclauz,  M.  Gamier,  M.  Mollevant,  M.  Teysseire,  "SL  Gosselin,  M.  de 
'Porbin  Janson,  and  many  others.  .  .  .  They  had  the  ardour  of  men 
who  have  just  come  home,  the  zeal  for  the  reconstruction  of  religion,  and 
,  kind  of  divine  inspiration,  mingled  with  energy  and  prudence,  ever 
luhiag  them  on  to  conquer  b.ick  what  had  been  lost. 

This  description   which  Mgr.  Dupanloup  gives  of  his  many 
lustrious  contemporaries  is  equally  applicable  to  himself,  and 
jrms  a  very  faithful  sketch  of  his  own  character.     We  find 
>ml)ined  in  him,  in  a  remarkable  degree,  a  thorough  interior 
spirit  with    a   marvellous    zeal     for   souls ;     incessant   activity 
inited    with    the   profoundest   recollection ;    constant   external 
ira  with  persistent  prayer  and  converse  with  God.     When 
Bw  the  works  of  his  ministry,  when  we  glance  at  what  ho 
»M  ilono  for  the  vineyard  committed  to  his  chare,  wj  won  der 
bow  any  time  should  have  been  left  for  the  study  of  his  own 
tor  and  tbo  securing  of  his  own  sanctitication.   But  if,  on  the 
hand,  wc  contemplate  his  hidden  life  and  consider  the  care 
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and  solicitude  he  showed  for  his  own  progress  in  the  spiritual 
life,  our  surprise  is  equally  great  that  he  succeeded  in  getting 
through  such  a  prodigious  amount  of  external  work.  The  fact 
is  that  he  realized  better  than  we  do  that  the  work  of  a  priest 
among  souls,  even  when  natural  means  are  employed,  is 
essentially  a  spiritual  and  a  supernatural  work,  and  that  there- 
fore personal  sanctity  is  a  most  essential  factor  in  securing  its. 
success.  To  be  so  engaged  with  exterior  labours  as  to  neglect 
the  iutcrior  would  be  as  short-sighted  and  as  false  an  economy 
as  if  an  engine-driver,  anxious  to  arrive  immediately  at  his 
destination,  were  so  to  occupy  himselt'  with  lubricating  the 
wheels  of  his  engine  as  to  let  out  the  fire,  the  fundamental 
cause  of  its  every  movement. 

Tliis  Dupanloup  thoroughly  understood,  and  therefore  his  first 
efibrt  was  to  keep  up  a  fierce  llame  of  divine  love  in  his  own 
heart,  so  that  he  might  inspire  others  with  similar  sentiments. 
Abbe  Lagrange  declares  that  "  it  was  impossible  to  remain  cold 
or  unmoved  before  this  man.  Whether  you  would  or  no,  he 
took  possession  of  you,  as  it  were,  and  made  you  share  in  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  his  own  soul  was  filled."  Indeed,  to  say 
that  he  had  passed  through  S.  Sulpice  is  almost  the  same  as  to 
Fjiy  that  bo  liad  learned  tliat  the  first  duty  of  a  priest  is  the 
sanctification  of  his  own  bouI,  aiul  that  holiness  is  to  be  as  much 
expected  of  a  pastor  as  justice  of  a  judge.  The  one  should 
the  very  personification  of  holiucss,  as  the  other  is  of  justii 
Hifl  own  words  beautifully  express  this  truth — 

The  priest  is  one  who  must  be  a  perfect  man ;  lie  needs  to  be 
man,  and  at  the  same  time  almost  divme,  to  represent  God  worthily 
to  men,  and  become  at  the  same  time  a  man  of  the  people  and  a  man 
of  God  (p.  129). 

In  fact,  the  thought  of  the  sublimity  of  the  priesthood  was 
ever  exciting  him  to  put  forth  fresh  efforts  to  render  himself 
less  unworthy  of  it.  "  Am  I  not  a  priest !  "  he  would  exclaim. 
"And  what  ought  to  be  the  life  of  a  priest?  S.  Paul  sums  it  up 
in  these  words :  Vivo,  jam  non  ego,  vivit  vera  in  m«  Chrintwu. 
To  live  the  life  of  Jesus  Christ  I  Jesus  1  to  love  but  Him  I  to 
think  but  of  Him  !  to  see  but  Him  I  to  love  Him  passionately  I  " 
And  these  were  no  mere  idle  desires.  He  struggled  hard  and 
neglected  no  possible  means  to  acquire  and  maintain  all  the 
virtues  required  in  a  good  priest.  In  spite  of  his  incessant  labour, 
he  was  most  faitliful  in  the  performance  of  the  strict  rules  he 
had  laid  down  for  his  interior  life,  and  rarely  if  ever  began  his 
holidays  but  by  a  three  days'  retreat. 

The  following  extract  from  some  notes,  found  after  his  death 
in  a  secret  drawer  of  his  bureau,  gives  a  fair  insight  into  tL» 
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lake  Msrj,  we  must  sit  at  the  feet  of  Our  Saviour,  and  haten  to  His 

and  after  that  occupy  ourselves,  like  MarUia,  in   our  different 

The  two  lives   go  together,  one  sustAins  the  other,  but  the 

onipbtive   life   is  the   soul,  the   strength,  and  the  light   of   the 

one An  interior  life,   a  life  of  prayer,   is    indispen- 

it  mast  enlighten,  console,  strengthen,  and  direct  our  external 
.  .  .  The    union  of  these  two  lives  has  made    apostles 
Bainis.     They  were  perfectly  united  in  our  blessed  Lord. 

His  earnest  prayer  and  resolution  was — to  increase  in  the  in- 
ior  life.     Hence,  to  obtain  this,  he  came  to  the  following 
^termination  : — 
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Four  hours  of  prayer :  two  in  the  morning,  two  at  night — hours 
which  must  be  inviolable,  under  lock  and  key,  as  in  a  tower — <run- 
titlitas  magna — as  at  the  Grande  Chartreuse,  otherwise  I  shall  have 
lOthing  but  arnnearuvi  tela.  Then  four  hours  of  work  in  my  room  in 
e  morning,  which  must  be  equally  inviolable,  otherwise  I  ah&U  do 
sothing,  and  fail  in  my  duty  to  God  and  the  Church.  .  .  .  The  rest 
of  the  day  must  be  given  to  labour  ;  but  all  depends  on  those  four 
hours  of  interior  Ufe,  and  next  to  them  on  the  four  hours  of  intellectual 
work.  .  .  .  One's  "  business,"  which  ia  always  the  pretext  for  shorten- 
ing or  omitting  them,  will  only  gain  by  it.  I  shall  do  my  works  with 
greater  facility ;  or  rather  God  will  do  them  in  me,  by  me,  and  often 
without  me,  and  for  me,  and  always  better  than  me. — Life,  p.  221. 

How  true  this  last  sentence  is,  yet  what  faith  is  needed  to  act 
I  conetanlly  upon  it  I  Perhaps  if  the  principle  of  never  allowing 
^Hlhe  proBBure  of  business  and  missionary  labours  to  infringe  and 
^^kncroacfa  upon  one's  religious  exercises  were  constantly  carried 
^■Dut,  one  might  witness  a  more  lasting  as  well  as  a  wider  impres- 
^"■ion  produced  on  the  age  and  country  in  which  we  live. 

The  iiiHuence  of  Dupanloup,  at  all  events,  cannot  be  denied. 

to  fuller  his  heart  was  filled  with  love  of  God,  the  more  ardently 

iid   he  burn  with   zeal  for  the  sanctification  and    salvation  of 

Is  ;  and  as  he  was  always  adding  to  the  strength  of  the  first, 

tlie  ardour  of  the  second   visibly  increased.     It  is   traceable 

>ra  his  tendcrest  age,  but  breaks  out  into  a  veritable  flame  as 

as  he  entered    S.    Sulpicc,  and  was  entrusted   with   the 

ohetical   instructions  of  the  children.     Here  was   a  golden 

Opportunity  of  inlluencing  and  moulding  the  unformed  tninda 

l>f  the  hundreds  and  thousands  of  children  that  came  lK.'fore  him. 

I  wild  with  enthusiasm  and   zeal,  and  soon  acipiired  a 

>wer  and  an  influence  over  them  which  has  seldom  been  equalled, 

and  probably  never  surpassed.   The  fact  is,  he  did  not  consider  the 

instruction  of  the  young  as  a  secondanr,  or  an  unimportant  work, 
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but  quite  the  reverse.  He  regarded  it  as  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance, and  not  only  set  about  it  with  generosity  and  love,  but 
with  nil  the  care  and  preparation  in  his  power.  He  felt  he  wa« 
occupied  in  the  greatest  of  works ;  in  the  work  that  Christ  has 
most  at  heart,  and  for  which  Ho  died — viz.,  the  sanctification  of 
souls.  He  fully  recognized  the  vital  consequences  of  early  train- 
ing and  first  impressions,  and  the  advantage  of  sowing  the 
virgin  soil  with  good  seed  before  it  had  been  breathed  upon  and 
contaminated  by  the  foulness  of  sin  or  the  spirit  of  the  world. 
The  result  was  that  he  brought  to  his  work  the  most  careful  and 
laboured  preparation,  and  threw  his  whole  aoul  into  it,  refusing 
courageously  everything  which  should  take  him  away  from  it, 
and  every  invitation  to  preach  in  Paris  or  elsewhere. 

All  that  he  read,  studied,  or  heard  he  brought  to  bear  on  his 
catechisms.  Even  during  his  vacations  the  same  idea  filled  his 
tlioughts ;  he  would  prepare  everything  beforehand  for  the  next 
season,  tlio  details  for  each  day,  and  the  plan  of  the  whole;  it  was 
incredible  the  pains  he  took  in  thia  preparation.  And  he  did  it  all  in 
writing,  with  the  utmost  care  and  minuteness,  leaving  himself  only  a 
margin  for  sudden  words  or  uiovcmeats  (p.  70). 

Ten  thick  volumes,  all  written  in  his  own  hand,  remain  to  bear 
witness  to  hia  uiifliij^ginj,'  industry  and  scrupulous  exactness.  The 
result  might  be  easily  anticipated.  He  was  eminently  successful, 
and  soon  became,  according  to  the  expression  of  one  who  was 
to  receive  him,  later  on,  at  the  French  Academy,  "an  eminent 
catecbist,  the  hope  and  ambition  of  all  mothers." 

In  England  we  seldom  find  any  but  children  of  poor  or  artisan 
parents  attending  the  ordinary  parochial  catechisms,  but  in  France, 
where  the  Catholic  instinct  is  stronger,  such  distinctions  are 
justly  considered  odious,  so  that  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
among  the  children  listening  to  the  earnest  tones  of  the  young 
Abbe  some  belonging  to  the  highest  and  noblest  families  in 
France,  and  even  beyond  France.  "They  came  from  all  parts  of 
Paris,  ....  poor,  rich,  even  royal  children  ;  some  from  the  most 
miserable  quarters  of  the  town,  some  from  homes  of  the  greatest 
luxury"  (p.  70). 

His  success,  indeed,  was  marvellous  and  striking,  and  we  would 
gladly  enlarge  upon  this  subject  and  produce  some  of  the  many 
signal  prool's  of  it,  were  we  not  anxious  to  devote  a  little  space 
to  the  consideration  of  the  great  secret  of  his  success.  This  we 
find,  in  his  catechism  classes,  as  well  as  in  his  little  Seminary  of 
S.  Nicolas,  to  have  been  iiis  extraordinary  power  of  sympathy 
and  affection  for  each  little  one  as  it  came  before  him. 

He  succeeded  in  acquiring  such  an  influence  over  children 
because  he  began  by  engaging  their  attention  and  winning  their 
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carta.     He  learned  to  know  and  to  love  each  one  separately,  and 

far  liis  own  sake,  and  to  treat  eacli  according  to  his  disposition  and 

'  aracter,  and  not  all  according  to  one  inflexible  method,  or  upon 

y  predetermined  and  fixed  plan.     His  one  settled  conviction, 

bowever,  was  that  love  must  be  the  great  motive-power  tiirough- 

t.     Although  he  had  recourse  to  many  other  means,  although 

made  a    most    liberal   use    of    prizes,    leasts,    emulation, 

wards,  which  he  declared  the  nature  of  childi*en  imperiously 

mandp,  the  main-spring  which  kept  the  whole  machinery  in 

otion  was  his  strong  personal  interest  and  attachment  to  each 

e.     Indeed,  he  used  often  to  say  that  the  "one  indispensultle 

iug  which  implies  all  the  rest  is  love;  love  which  the  children 

'eel  is  theirs."     "  Children,"  he  would  say,  "  were  the  first  love 

of  my  life,  and  will  be  the  last I  have  always  loved 

children.  I  know  their  faults  as  well  as  their  good  qualities,  and 
the  former  make  them  oftener  more  interesting  to  me  because 

they  are  shown  without  disguise "What  true  priest  does 

not  love  children?  ....  I  would  call  childhood  humanity  in 
flower.  All  life  is  contained  in  it,  as  all  the  fruit  is  in  the 
flower." 

Hence  he  argued  that  no  one  can  find  elsewhere  a  moro 
orthy  object  of  tenderest  love,  nor  even  of  the  loftiest  ambi- 
ion.  "  You  must  win  the  heart  of  the  child,"  he  would  say, 
but  to  win  his  heart  you  must  love  him.  Be  fathers,  not 
jaasters,  to  these  boys  "  (p.  134).  So,  again,  he  was  wont  to  say 
'"  at  children  should  be  at  their  ease,  and  frniik  and  joyous 
witli  their  masters;  so  that  the  college  or  school,  instead  of  i>eing 
a  place  of  dry  study  and  punishment,  should  be  really  felt  to  bu 
a  home. 

My  only  desire  is,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  to  give  ihein  an 

ucatioQ  which  tends  to  their  greatest  happiness.    Let  us  devote  our- 

to  give  pleasure  to  the  children  ;  to  reward  their  work  nnd 

cue  ciTorts  by  giving  them  suVistantivo  enjoyments;  to  arrange 

t  their  lives,  although  laborious  and  serious,  should  at  the  same 

e  l>e  sweetened  by  bright  and  joyous  hours.     We  should  strive  to 

ive  them  constant  recrcatjon,  so  as  to  make  them  delight  in  iljcir 

lleg«  life;  and  so  that  they  may  look  back  on  the  expeditions  and 

curaions  and  family  feasts  in  ihe  house  as  bright  spots  which  they 

rill  remember  in  all  their  future  lives  (p.  146). 

In  this  respect,  his  treatment  of  the  scholars  at  the  college  of 

Nicolas  suggesls  to  our  mind  the  school  at  Woburn,  recently 

osed.    Indfcd,  we  cjinnot  help  feeling,  as  we  read  the  remarkable 

ords  of  Dupanloup,  bow  deeply  in  sympathy  ho  would  have 

|>een  with  many  of  Lord  Petre'a  views.     ^Vhcn,  e.g.,  he  speakj!  of 

e  necessity  of  obedience,  but  adds  that  it  must  not  b«  cavw- 

lined  and  servile,  nor  based  on  tear  ot  \iv\V!\s\\\Btt>.\.,\»>»N.  V^'* 
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■  and  filial  and  willingly  rendered,  and,  further,  that  "ho  was 

■  determined  to  abolish  the  whole  system  of  material  punishments 
and  coercive  means  for  enforcing  the  will,"  we  feel  that  the 
renowned  Superior  of  S.  Nicolas  and  the  late  Warden  of  Woburn 
would  have  been  in  the  closest  possible  agreement. 

In  the  discussion  that  raged  so  fiercely  in  the  Tablet  a  short 
time  ago  on  the  subject  of  corporal  punishment,  it  would  be  easy 
to  determine  on  what  side  this  celebrated  educationalist  would 
have  ranged  himself.  Indeed,  wo  m.ay  safely  assert  that  the  large 
number  of  correspondents,  who  seemed  positively  to  exult  in  the 
tortures  they  had  to  endure  as  boys,  would  have  encountered  a 
formidable  antagonist  iu  the  late  Bishop  of  Orleans,  who  fre- 
quently declared  his  conviction  to  be  that  "though  rough  violence 
and  constraint  are  easy  enough,  yet  that  nothing  is  gained  by  it, 
but  everything  is  lost"  (p.  136).  Such  rude  appliances  as  canes 
and  ferulas  may,  of  course,  serve  some  useful  purposes,  and  boys 
of  a  certain  disposition  may  sometimes  require  to  be  chastised  with 
a  rod,  but  we  regard  it  as  self-evident  that  the  profit  a  boy  is 
likely  to  derive  from  such  punishment  will  be  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  in  which  the  animal  preponderates  over  the  rational  in 
his  character.  Perhaps  this  may  account  for  the  singularly  bene- 
ficial eflfect  certain  implements  of  torture  seem  to  have  produced 
upon  some  of  the  correspondents  in  the  Tablet,  even  according 
to  their  own  account? 

But  this  is  a  digression.  Though  we  have  hardly  done  more 
than  glance  at  one  or  two  traits  in  Dupanloup's  character,  yet  we 
trust  enough  has  been  said  to  interest  our  readers  in  the  history 
of  this  great  man,  and  to  induce  them  to  read  his  life.  It  is  full 
of  the  most  interesting  and  practical  details,  and  will  unquestion- 
ably prove  of  immense  utility  to  all  who  peruse  it.  Throughout 
his  whole  career,  Dupauloup  is  always  worthy  of  himself,  and  of 
the  great  reputation  he  bore.  Whether  as  tutor  to  the  Due  do 
Bordeaux  and  the  Orleans  princes,  or  as  Superior  of  S.  Nicholas, 
whether  engaged  iu  inaugurating  the  conferences  of  Notre  Dame, 
or  in  journeyiug  through  Belgium,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy,  we  may  always  recognize  in  him  the  devoted  priest,  the 
zealous  pastor,  and  the  thorough  gentleman. 

As  bishop,  he  is  an  especially  commanding  figure,  and  rises  to 
the  full  height  of  his  exalted  position.  What  strikes  us  most 
forcibly,  whether  considered  as  a  priest  or  a  bishop,  but  especially 
as  a  bishop,  is  bis  extraordinary  activity  and  incessant  occupation. 
He  was  always  throwing  the  weight  of  his  word  and  authority 
where  it  would  do  most  good;  always  pursuing  some  important 
object,  or  accomplishing  some  important  work ;  always  stirring 
up  others  to  do  more  than  they  were  doing,  and  interesting  and 
iaeitwg  tbem  to  exercise  their  gifts  and  energies  on  the  right 
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side.     Even  as  a  bishop,  be  never  bad  any  sympatby  with  the 

ractice  of  those  who  seek  to  retain  all  authority  in  their  own 

ands.     He  had  a  truer  appreciation  of  the  results  of  division  of 

hoxiT  and  the  multiplication  of  centres,  and  was  only  too  glad 

be  relieved  of  work  which  another  could  do,  in  order  to  turn 

energies  in  another  channel.     If  he  set  a  thing  going  which 

'  er  could  carry  on,  he  would  leave  it  in  order  to  start  some- 

ig  fresh.     "  Set  every  one  to  the  work  he  is  fit  for  "  was  the 

axim  on  which  he  acted,  and  the  resolution  which  he  constantly 

ncwed  (p.  38 1).    As  a  consequence,  he  was  not  merely  an  in- 

iefatigable  labourer  himself  in  the  vineyard,  but  he  set  others' 

lorgies  in  motion  too,  and  wrought  in  a  few  years  an  extraor- 

inary  change  throughout  the  whole  diocese,  among  priests  as 

well  as  people.    It  is  indeed  amazing  to  contemplate  the  exertions 

he  underwent  in  his  innumerable  pastoral  retreats,  and  synods 

knd  confirmations  and  parochial  visitations,  and  in  preaching  and 

■writing,  and  counselling  and  directing,  in  rebuking  and  warning, 

in  pointing  out  dangers  and  laying  bare  fallacies,  and  exposing 

'  e  snares  and  wiles  of  the  enemy.     In  sermons  and  discourses, 

letters  and  in  pastorals,  in  pamphlets  and  in  books,  in  public 

and  in  private,  at  home  and  abroad,  he  was  ever  fulfilling  a  great 

inission  and  achieving  a  marked  success.     Ue  never  rested,  but 

atched  incessantly  over  his  flock  as  a  true  ehepherd.    "  Our 

rd  has  warned  us  that  it  is  in  the  night  and  during  sleep  that 

;  enemy  sows  tares  in  the  fields.     It  is  for  us  to  watch  always, 

ways.     Our  life  is  but  a  prolonged  watching."     Ho  disclosed 

existence  of  free-thinking  schools  for  girls  in  Paris  ;  he  openly 

ked  the  League  for  Education ;  he  tore  the  veil  from  the 

aterialism  of  the  School  of  Medicine  in  the  French  capital,  and 

inted  out  the  immense  propaganda  organized  for  the  universal 

mination  of  impious  doctrines  (p.  31-9).     He  seemed,  in  fact, 

foresee  everything,  and  to  be  ubiquitous.     Nothing  escaped 

m  ;  nothing  was  suffered  to  pass  unobserved. 

Yet  this  great  bishop,  though  so  full  of  labours,  led  a  most 

terior  life  of  union  with  God,  and  attended  with  the  most 

rupulous  and  unremitting  care  to  the  sanctification  of  his  own 

ul.     His  activity,  in  fact,  was  a  direct  consequence  of  his  in- 

nse  love  of  God,  which  would  not  permit  him  to  rest  a  moment 

long  as  there  was  anything  to  be  accomplished  for  His  service 

or  glory.     He  was  not  drawn  hither  and  thither  by  the  natural 

tlractivencss  of  external  work,  for  the  impulse  sprung   from 

thin  ;  it  was  the  aching  desire  that  absorbed  him  to  give  prao- 

tt'stimony  to  the  greatness  of  his  love  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 

iiig  His  lambs  and  sheep.     His  life  was,  in  fact,  but  one 

(tosponsive  echo  to  that  cry  that  was  ever  ascending  from 

to  God,  "  Domioc  quid  me  vis  facere?" 
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"  A  bishop,"  he  was  wont  to  say,  '•  should  be  a  virgin,  a  con- 
fessor, and  a  martyr,  all  in  one ;  a  virgiu  in  purity,  a  oonfeesor 
in  patience,  and  a  martyr  in  self-denial,  zeal,  and  charity." 

To  understand  how  lar  he  realized  this  ideal  in  his  own  person 
we  have  but  to  study  the  history  of  his  life  and  labours. 

John  S.  Vauguan. 
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Art.  III.— the  NERVES  AND  OVER-PllESSURE. 

AMIDST  all  the  marvels  of  this  wonderful  body  of  ours,  there 
is  nothing  more  interesting,  and  yet  nothing  of  which  we 
know  80  little,  as  those  slender  white  strings  and  the  clustering 
grey  cells  associated  with  them,  which  together  we  call  the  nerves. 

The  enigma  of  the  nerve  cells  remains  as  yet  unsolved  by 
science.  But  it  is  not  so  with  the  nerve  fibres,  for  their  function 
has  been  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt.  They  are  discovered  to  be 
the  transmitters  merely  of  that  unknown  and  still  greater 
mystery  we  name  the  nerve  force,  or  nervous  agent — a  power 
which,  acting  upon  the  nerve  cells  stored  up  in  the  brain,  there 
awakens,  or  is  translated  in  consciousness.  How,  it  is  probable 
we  cau  never  know.  It  is,  however,  a  great  step  to  know  some- 
thing about  the  nerve  fibres,  for  they  are  our  only  means  of 
communication  with  the  outer  world,  and  through  them  we 
can  by  gross  means  stir  up  a  power  into  action  which  in  its 
turn  can  arouse  sensation,  the  highest  achievement  of  the  action 
of  force  upon  matter.  The  structure  of  these  nervous  fibres 
has  long  been  known,  and  corresponds  with  the  function 
assigned  to  them.  They  are  like  submarine  telegraph  wires,  as 
lias  often,  but  not  the  less  truly,  been  said,  and  as  such  have 
a  central  core  which  appears  in  an  insulating  coating  and  theo 
a  protecting  sheath. 

But  if  this  nervous  power,  which  we  can  excite  by  the  prick 
of  a  pin,  really  passes  Irom  the  excited  part  to  the  br.iin,  it 
must  take  time  in  its  transit.  The  velocity  of  electricity  and 
of  light  has  been  measured  ;  can  the  rate  of  propagation  of 
this  nerve  force  be  determined?  It  can;  and  Ilelmholtz,  tin? 
illustrious  professor  of  physiology  iu  Heidelberg,  has  made  this 
determination  with  great  accuracy. 

First  of  all,  we  must  be  convinced  that  there  really  is  some- 
thing  travelling  along  the  nerve.  We  have  to  conceive  merely 
of  a  pulse,  a  transmission  of  motion  through  the  nerve.  What, 
then,  is  the  result  of  the  investigations  uf  Helmlioltz  on  th« 
velocity  of  the  nerve  force  ?     It  is  one  which,  at  first  sight,  is 
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satshing;  for  the  rate  of  propagation,  compared  with 
cces,  is  extremely  slow.  The  velocity  of  liy;ht  is  about 
miles  s  &eoouJ,  and  of  electricity  even  more ;  but  the 
ity  of  n«rve  force  is  only  ninety  feet  a  second,  one-twentieth 
af  U»e  Telocity  of  a  cannon  ball,  about  one-thirteenth  of  the  velocity 
of  wiitMl  in  air,  and  not  exceeding,  but  about  equal  to,  the  speed 
of  an  express  train. 

The  rate  at  which  impressions  are  transmitted  through  the 
Bom  is  more  fully  compared  with  the  velocity  of  other  forces  in 
the  following  table,  the  measurements  throughout  being  in 
■tins  (3*2^  feet  equal  one  metre),  as  the  most  convenient 
Mindin): — 


Metres  in 

one  second 

Electricity    . 

464,000,000 

Idghi    .         ,         . 

300,000,000 

Sound  tbrough]iron 

3,4«5 

„            „        wattr 

1,435 

,,            ..        air 

332 

Cannon  ball   . 

6o2 

Eagle's  flight  . 

35 

Nerve  force    . 

28 

Greyhound  or  racehorse . 

25 

The  aim  ia  throwing  a 

stoue   . 

22 

Gale  of  wind  . 

, 

20 

Artenal  wave 

. 

9 

Muscular  contraction 

,         . 

1 

I^  Telocity  of  nervous  transmission  in  our  bodies  has  also  been 
aHUncd  by  inserting  line  wires  in  the  linger  and  toe  of  a  living 
tma  ;  i  these  wires  the  nerves  could  be  stimulated  by  an 

dwtri  i,  and  the  rate  of  propagation  measured  by  very 

^JTttfl  means.  No  sensible  diSercnce  has  been  found  between 
tJw  velocity  in  the  nerves  of  a  man  and  in  those  of  a  frog. 
Itierefurr,  when  tho  driver  of  an  express  train  points  to  the 
teiukr,  and  wills  to  move  his  fingers,  whilst  performing  the  act 
tW  nenre  force  in  the  nerves  of  his  arm  remains  stationary  in 
■Ma,  or  nearly  so,  be<rause  the  velocity  of  the  train  in  ono 
oraetion  destroys  that  of  the  nervous  agent  in  the  other.  In  a 
omtor«  su  long  aa  the  whale,  tho  rate  of  nervous  transmission 
lanoiBes  very  perceptible  when  the  extremities  have  to  be  moved. 
Tbe  bet  of  a  harpoon  having  been  thrown  in  the  tail  of  a  good- 
■Bed  whaln  wonid  not  be  anuuunced  in  the  brain  of  this  creature 
tiQ  ttaeoond  altfr  it  had  entered  ;  and  as  it  would  take  a  little 
■mre  thao  another  second  before  tho  command  to  move  its  tail 
WDuld  rr.nicli  the  apptxtpriate  muscles,  a  boat's  crew  might  be  far 
le  animal  they  hud  pierced  began  to  hu>h  the  sea. 
'i»4^entiuDs  wouJJ  L'ud  its  to  sec  that  w(i  co\A<i  ivo^> 
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move  our  fingers  and  legs,  I'or  example,  beyond  a  certain  rata ; 
for  were  this  rate  to  equal  the  time  occupied  by  the  transtnissiott 
of  nerve  force  from  the  part  moved  to  the  nerve  centre,  the 
successive  stimuli  sent  along  the  motor  nerves  would  link  them- 
selves into  one,  and  the  muscle  would  remain  permanently  con- 
tracted. A  very  interesting  fact  connected  with  nervous  trans- 
mission is  the  effect  of  temperature  on  the  velocity  of  the  nervo 
force. 

Besides  the  time  required  for  the  transmission  of  a  stimuloi 
through  the  nerves,  the  mind  takes  a  certain  period  to  form  a 
conception  and  then  to  prompt  the  limbs  to  act  accordingly.  This 
time,  measured  by  a  similar  method,  has  been  found  to  be  aboot 
one-tenth  of  a  second.  Some  strange  results  have  been  deduced 
from  this  fact.  The  passage  of  a  rifle-bullet  through  the  brain 
would  not  occupy  more  than  a  thousandth  of  a  second  ;  a 
stroke  of  lightning  would  pass  through  the  body  in  inconceivably 
less  time,  and  thus  a  person  killed  by  either  of  these  means  would 
die  without  consciousness  having  time  to  be  produced.  The 
placid  aspect  of  those  who  have  thus  died,  and  the  testimony  of 
those  who  have  recovered  from  a  lightning  stroke,  go  to  prove 
that  no  pain  was  felt  prior  to  the  insensibility  which  followed 
the  act. 

The  nerve  has  the  property  of  receiving  a  peculiar  impression, 
which  is  inducted  in  both  directions  along  its  course,  producing 
contractions  at  its  extremities  and  sensations  somewhere  at  its 
origin  in  the  great  nervous  centre,  the  brain  and  spine.  Glisson 
was  the  first  who  gave  to  the  phenomenon  of  muscular  contrac- 
tion, under  the  application  of  stimuli,  the  name  Irritability; 
but  he  confounded  with  it  under  the  same  name  the  phenomenon 
of  contraction  from  simple  elasticity.  Haller  afterwards  restricted 
it  to  the  property  of  contracting  briskly,  inherent  in  the  muscidar 
fibre  only.  Uichat  substituted  for  it  the  term  Contractility.  The 
word  Sensibility  was  originally  applied  to  the  property  peculiar 
to  external  nerves,  by  which  we  become  acquainted  with  the 
presence  and  qualities  of  surrounding  objects.  The  physiological 
system  of  Stahl  (who  thought  that  the  soul  governed  every  action 
in  the  body,  voluntary  and  involuntary),  and  likewise  that  of 
Bichat,  made  it  include  "every  nervous  co-operation  accom- 
panied with  motion,  even  though  not  attended  by  perception." 

Farther,  owing  to  the  ambiguity  of  the  words  in  ordinary 
language,  the  nerves  have  been  too  generally  said  to  be  irritable 
and  sensible,  though  they  are  merely  organs  for  conveying  the 
impressions  which  are  to  call  forth  these  properties  elsewhere. 

In  his  nervous  system,  man  presents  a  combination  of  the 
structures  and  activities  of  the  various  forms  of  life  below  him. 
And  yet,  elaborate  as  is  the  structure  provided  as  the  condition 
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cf  oar  varied  life,  and  diverse  as  are  the  results  which  ensue  from 
Um>  aetion  of  its  different  parts,  it  is  all  constructed  on  one  plan. 
Bafc  Bmplicity  comes  with  analysis.  The  various  elements  which 
up  the  nervous  activity  are  presented  to  us  by  nature  in 
classes  of  animals,  separated  and,  as  it  were,  distinctly 
eKpoaed  to  view,  while  through  them  all  there  runs  an  identity  of 
cnnoter  which  makes  them  easily  reducible  to  a  single  law. 
What  are  the  nerves  wanted  for  ?  Not,  in  the  first  place,  to 
aalce  the  body  alive,  or  to  give  it  the  power  of  acting.  The 
Tvioos  structures  of  which  it  is  composed,  each  for  itself,  have 
tixsr  own  active  properties,  their  own  power  of  responding  to 
Ctinalcu.  The  muscle  contracts  when  it  is  touched,  or  when  it 
k  galvanized,  though  no  nerve  be  present ;  the  gland  pours  forth 
ita  aeoetion  under  the  like  conditions.  A  due  supply  of  blood 
alofw  ia  neoeeaaiy  for  all  these  operations.  But  for  animal  life, 
aaeapt  io  Ha  lowest  grades,  this  kind  of  activity  is  not  enough. 

In  man  two  or  three  thousand  nerve-fibres  would  occupy  but 
aa  inch  in  tlieir  largest  part,  and  both  at  their  origin  and  their 
termination  they  are  much  smaller.  Many  of  them  are  con- 
taiaed  in  every  nerve  that  is  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  But  there 
H  another  kind  of  nervous  matter  besides  the  fibres,  and  that 
of  cells.  The  nerve  fibres  sometimes  run  into  them ; 
they  pass  among  them  without  appearing  to  commu- 
nicate. Cells  of  this  kind  form  a  thin  layer  over  the  surface 
iOf  the  brain,  and  its  fibres  for  the  most  part  have  their  origin 
or  amoDg  them.  They  also  exist  in  large  numbers  in 
I  spots  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  and  they  are  found 
the  ppinal  cord  in  its  whole  length.  They  have  a  palo 
hue,  and  wherever  they  are  found  they  go  by  the  name 
matter,"   the  nerve  fibres    being  called  the   "white 

fibrM  which  constitute  the  nerves,  strictly  so  called,  are 
torx,  and  they  conduct  to  and  from  the  cells. 
it  is  the  part  played  by  the  grey  or  cellidar  matter,  so  far 
_  am  discover  it?     In  order  to   gain  clear  ideas  on  this 

pmtt  we  most  consider  the  general  plan  on  which  tiic  nervous 
wji^aa  is  arranged,  and  regard  it  first  in  its  simplest  forms. 
Omitting  the  lowest  members  of  the  animal  series  in  which 
lurres  are  found  (and  in  which  precisely  the  same  principles 
nvvail),  wc  find  in  the  class  of  insects  a  pattern  to  which  all  the 
■^riuv  formn  may  be  referred.  The  nervous  system  of  the  centi- 
pede conrist^  of  a  »eries  of  little  groups  of  nervous  cells,  arranged 
■D  each  side  of  the  middle  line,  a  pair  in  every  segment  of 
tha  hc^y    -ind  additional  ones  in  the  bead,  connected  with  the 

2a!;  M,  smell,  touch,  &c.     'lliese  are  all  united  to  each 

«r  i'j  uiuiiia  of  Sbras,  and  each  ooo  sends  out  uet^ea  \.o  \.W 
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organs  contaiueJ  in  the    segment  in  which  it  is  placed.     The 
nervous  system  of  the  highest  animals  is  but  a  repetition,  in 
an  enlarged  and  condensed  form,  of  this  simple  typo.   The  masses 
of  cells  we  perceive  in  the  braia  aiul  spinal  cord  of  man  are  joined 
together,  and  constitute,  not  a  series  of  double  knots,  but  a  con- 
tinuous column  of  varying  size;  and  those  in  the  head  are  enor- 
mously developed.    But  the  parallel  between  the  two  structures 
remains,  in  spite  of  these  changes.     The  spinal  cord  of  man  is  a 
series  of  groups  of  cells,  giving  off  nerves  on  each  side,  and  con- 
nected by  communicating  fibres  with   each  other,  and  with  the 
larger  groups  in  the  brain,  which  also  give  off  nerves  to  the  nose 
and  eyes,  the  skin  and  muscles  of  the    face,  and  other  parts. 
Thus  in  man  and  all  animals  alike,  masses  of  grey  matter,  or 
cells,  are  placed  at  the  centre,  and  nerve  fibres  connect  them 
with  the  organs  of  the  body.     It  has  been  proved,  also,  by  the 
beautiful  experiments  of  Sir  Charles  Bell,  that  the  nerve  fibres 
are  of  two  kinds :  some  conveying  an  influence  from  the  organs 
to   the  centres  where  the   nerve   cells    are   placed,  and   others 
carrying  back  an  influence  from  them  to  the  organs.     So  these 
groups  of  cells  evidently  answer  to  the  stations  of  the  electric 
telegraph.     They  are   the   points    at  which  the  messages   are 
received   from   one  line  and    passed  on  along  another.*     But 
besides  this,  the  cells  are  the  generators  of  the  nervous  power. 
For  the  living  telegraph  flashes  along  its  wires  not  only  messages, 
but  the  force  also  which  ensures  their  fulfilment.     A  nerve  bears 
inwards,  say  from  the  hand  or  foot,  an  impression,  it  may  be,  of 
the  slightest  kind  j  but  the  cells  (richly  bathed  as  they  are  by 
air-containing  blood)  are  thrown  into  active  change  by  this  slight 
stimulus,  and  are  thus  able  to  send  out  a  force  along  the  nerves 
leading  to   large   groups   of  muscles,    and   excite   them    all  to 
vigorous  motion.     Just  so  a  message  from  one  line  may,  by  its 
stimulus  to  human  wills,  be  transmitted  from  a  station  in  twenty 
new  directions. 

In  its  simplest  form  this  is  called  the  "  reflex  function  " — a 
name  given  to  it  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  to  whose  investigations 
we  owe  much  of  our  knowledge  respecting  the  law  of  nervous 
action. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  nervous  system,  controlling  as  it 
docs  the  functions  of  chief  necessity  to  life,  is  of  paramount 
importance  to  health.  Derangements  of  its  action  are  seen  ia 
the  paroxysms  of  asthma  and  the  seizures  of  epilepsy,  in  both 


•  They  arc  called  '"  ^nglia  "  in  scientific  language ;   but  this  word  Las 

no  deep  meaning ;  it  Bignifics  a  knot,  and  was  applied  to  them  simply  with 

reference  to  the  form  they  present  at  some  places.     Wliere  n  ner>-e  piisaea 

tthrougb  a  small  group  of  cells,  the  latter  looks  something  like  a  knot  tied 

in  Jt. 
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Vtvbteh  affections  the  muscles  arc  thrown  into  excessive  con- 
traction  through  a  morbid  condition  induced  in  the  spinal  cord. 
Of  a  different  order  are   that  languor  and  feeling  of  utter  dis- 
alility   for   muscular  exertion    which   creep   over   us   at  times. 
lime   '    '        -   show  tliat  the  nerve-centres  which  preside  over 
ion  have  become  oppressed  and  sluggish,  perhaps 
being  badly  nourished  for  want  of  proper  exercise.     Of 
ent   kind,  again,  are  tremblings  of  the  muscles,  or  in- 
luntorr  jerks  and  twitchings,  and,  in  brief,  all  that  condition 
rn  by  the  expressive  name  of  "  fidgets ;  "  and  which  will 
MS  affect  the  best-meaning  people  at  the  most  unbecom- 
"ng  iines.     This  affection  is  capable  of   a  suiBcicntly    simple 
csplanatioa.     The  nervous  centres   which  control  the  muscular 
activity  (that  "  reflex "  or  involuntary  activity  which  has  been 
meotioned)  are  then  in  a  state  of  undue  excitement,  and  yield- 
ing to  stimali  too  slight,  or  without  any  external  stimulus  at  all, 
tijfy  call  the  muscles  into  irregular  and  spasmodic  contraction. 
Cramps  and  a  tendency  to  involuntary  sighing  are  often  due  to 
a  nmilar  condition  ;  the  muscles  themselves,  however,  sometimes 
»g  witli  the  spinal  cord  in  an  increased  excitability. 
Viiat  is  the  source  of  this  irritability  which  renders  it  impos- 
to  keep  the  muscles  still  ?     We  can  answer,  in  general, 
irritability  means  weakness — it  is  a  tendency  to  too  easy  an 
^ftftiirow  of  the  balance  in  which  the  living  textures  exist ;  the 
ctcHnre  action  arises  from  too  rapid  a  deaiy.     A  philosophical 
pbjfieiaii  compares  it  to  the  whirling  movements  of  the  hands 
watuh  of  which  the  mainspring  is  broken  ;  and  the  eminent 
experimentalist,  M.  Claude  Bernard,  has  thrown  a  light 
>  condition  by  pointing  out  that  an  unnatural  proncness  to 
aeiivity  exists  in  every  organ  of  a  living  animal,  at  a  period  im- 
iMdiatdy  preceding  the  death  of  the  part.     In  our  physical  as 
ia  our  moral  nature,  strength  is  calm,  patient,  orderly ;  weakness 
tmrrie«,  cannot  be  at  rest,  attempts  too  much.     The  first  external 
eoadition  of  the  normal  vigour  of  the  nervous  circle  are  freedom 
boat  all   that  irritates  or  impedes  its  functions.     Among  these 
ttaaaKj  fresh  air  and  pura  water  hold  the  first  place ;  sufficient 
wirmth  ia  second. 

With  regard  to  the  habitual  and  excessive  use  of  alcoholic 
Eqaon,  amounting  to  intemperance,  the  gravity  of  the  ctl'ects 
a^BiiU  of  no  ijiieBlion.  Digestion  is  interfered  with,  the  physical 
rtiengtb  ia  undermined,  and  the  nervous  system  becomes  seriously 
iapairal.  The  result  of  this  nervous  exhaustion  is  manifested 
\j  the  tremulouKuess  of  the  hands,  the  twitching  of  muscles, 
ud,  above  all,  by  the  cnfi-ebled  will,  which,  in  many  «-a<es,  bo- 
mmttt  Bowerless  to  resist  the  craving  for  drink  which  is  uUim.itely 
ibilii«<d.     Moreover,  the  perversion  of  the  nutrvCvvc  ^toctsav:* 
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leads  to  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  of  the 
I  kidneys,  liver,  and  other  parts  ;  and  side  by  side  with  this  diseased 
condition  of  body  there  is  gradual  loss  of  eelf-control,  with  per- 
version of  the  moral  sense,  so  that,  in  many  instances,  the 
habitual  drunkard  becomes  eventually  a  veritable  dipsomaniac, 
whose  only  chance  of  cure  is  restraint  in  an  asylum.  But  these 
effects,  grave  though  they  be,  do  not  end  with  the  individual, 
for  the  law  of  heredity  brands  the  offspring  as  victims  of  a 
diseased  organization,  manifesting  itself  especially  in  a  vitiated 
nervous  system.  For  example,  the  craving  for  drink  may  itself 
be  inherited,  or  the  thieving  and  cunning  propensities  developed 
in  the  parent  to  obtain  stimulants  at  all  hazards,  may  become  ao 
intensified  in  the  offspring  as  to  render  him  a  born  thief  and 
vagabond,  Or,  again,  the  parents'  loss  of  mental  power  and 
moral  discrimination  may  become  displayed  in  the  child  as  hope- 
less idiocy,  or  some  other  form  of  insanity.  Obviously,  it  is  not 
easy  to  collect  accurate  statistics  in  support  of  these  statements, 
but  the  following  will  suffice  for  illustration: — Out  of  300  idiots 
in  the  State  of  Slassachusetts,  whose  histories  were  carefully 
investigated  by  Dr.  Stowe,  as  many  as  145  were  the  offspring  of 
intemperate  parents.  Further,  speaking  in  general  terms,  5L 
Morel,  than  whom  no  higher  authority  can  be  quoted,  says,  "  I 
constantly  find  the  sad  victims  of  the  intoxication  of  their 
parents  in  their  favourite  resorts — the  asylums  for  the  insane, 
prisons,  and  houses  of  correction.  I  as  constantly  observe 
amongst  them  deviations  from  the  normal  type  of  humanity, 
manifesting  themselves  not  only  by  arrests  of  development  and 
anomalies  of  constitution,  but  also  by  those  vicious  dispositions 
of  the  intellectual  order  which  seem  to  be  deeply  rooted  in  the 
organization  of  these  unfortunates,  and  which  are  the  unmis- 
takable indices  of  their  double  fecundation  in  respect  of  both 
physical  and  moral  evil." 

A  picture  of  the  savage  state  as  compared  with  modern  times 
shows  that  man  living  in  all  the  simplicity  of  nature  is 
exempt  from  those  bodily  ailments  and  mental  disquietudes 
which  are  produced  by  the  excesses  and  dissipations  of  civilized 
life.  The  inheritance  of  the  untutored  savage  is  health  and 
vigour  of  body,  with  insensibility  and  passive  content  of  mind. 
The  inhabitaut-s  of  a  large  town  may  be  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing classes  : — Literary  men;  the  idle  and  dissipated;  the  artificer 
and  manufacturer ;  those  employed  in  drudgery  ;  persons  re- 
turned from  the  colonics ;  the  female  sex,  consisting  of  the 
higher,  the  middle,  and  lower  orders  of  women.  From  a  survey 
ot  the  employments  and  modes  of  life  of  each  of  these  classes, 
and  of  the  vices  and  preposterous  customs  of  society,  tlio  various 
sources    of   physical    degradation    and    of    disease    are  made 
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^t;   and  from  these  tho  remote  causes  of  nervoas  dis- 
«re  deduced. 

Time  eaa  be  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  there  is  a  very 
widefpread  impression  that  primary  education  as  at  present 
ewidocied  is  pressing  injuriously,  and  with  a  constantly  iuoreas- 
inx  forve,  npon  the  health  and  nervous  system  of  children,  and 
•till  moro  seriously  upon  Uic  liualth  and  nervous  system  of 
InnihTTTT  aotd  pupil-teuchers  in  primary  schools,  spending  thereby 
Boat  waatefuUy  much  of  the  teaching  power  in  the  country. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  are  told  by  persons  in  authority — whose 
prorinoe  it  is  to  defend  the  system  which  they  are  working,  and 
woridng  with  the  highest  motives,  with  anxious  watchfulness, 
■ad  with  enthusiasm  (or  the  great  national  work  in  which  they 
Bvbr  :iart — that  such  breakdowns   of  health  occur  but 

addon  •■.  1  they  occur  only  in  underfed  children,  or  in  children 

ainadr  of  leeble  constitution,  on  the  verge  of  illness,  and  that 
aoeh  uiaasters  to  individuals  arc  no  more  than  must  be  expected 
in  the  severe  battle  of  life.  We  are  told  by  those  who  have 
■eaaaa  to  scientific  analysis  of  statistics  that  the  death-rate  of 
tlifldron  of  i>cliuol  age  is  diminishing,  and  not  increasing,  as 
wwU  be  tlie  case  were  the  outcry  against  "over-pressure  in 
•doeation  "  founded  on  fact  They  point  to  the  fact — a  most 
r&lualile  one  for  the  nation — that  many  children  taken  from 
•qualid,  i!'  '^''^,  ill-ventilated  homes,  where  they  formerly 

vaaled  an  lined,  untaught  childhood,  spend  with  advan- 

tage to  thoir  bodily;  mental,  and  moral  vigour  several  hours  of 
acb  day  in  wholesome  discipline  and  training  in  a  carefully 
oooatmcted  schoolroom.  As  evidence  of  this.  Sir  Lyon  Playfair 
muted  in  a  speech  some  little  while  back  in  the  House  of 
CoauBona  the  tables  published  by  the  Statistical  Society.  Two 
peiioda  are  compared  together — ISSS  to    185:1^,  and  187G   to 

In  the  Utter  period,  among  children  from  five  to  ten  years  of  age, 
l^ffa  »,„.l  i.o..,,  a  dimwutioti  of  mortality  of  nearly  35  per  cent.,  of 
vteeh  '  cent,  could  be  accounted  for  as  the  effect  of  hygiene. 

And  wii.*i  .K'oiwi  have  come  down  ?  Ail  but  one.  In  the  ten  years 
Wm«  the  Kdocation  Act,  brain  disease  killed  1  in  2,000 ;  in  the  ten 
jMua  after  it  killed  1  in  2,000.  There  was  undoubtedly  a  large 
iaaaaM  is  the  nrnnber  of  suicideo,  showing  that  there  was  something 
wnag  IB  onr  social  By»tcni ;  ilmt  the  stru^'gie  for  life  and  the  keenness 
rf eanspethion  wpj-t^  ton  severe.  It  was  to  be  observed  also  Utat  the 
eAaaled  peopl'  I   more   suicides   than   tho  uneducated,  and 

(Wafore  tu  tLi:  >  'iuaition  bad  something  tu  do  with  it. 

The  statistics  qaoted  by  Sir  Lyon   Playfair  end  with  1880. 
Whit  will  be  !'         '     ^   ■     M,  18S2,  ISSJJ,  18S1,  the  years  in 


sUdi  it  is  sai 


<nul  pressure  has  beoa  iuoitasva^g, 
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and  during  which,  more  especially,  the  outcry  throughout  the 
country  has  taken  shape  and  made  itself  heard  ? 

Statistics,  in  truth,  hardly  touch  as  yet  the  fringe  of  the 
question,  and  at  the  best  give  the  verdict  "  not  proven." 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  since  the  recent  spread  of  education 

the  increase  of  deaths  from  liydrocephalus  has  not  been  among 

.infants,  but  among  children  over  five  years  of  age.     And  what 

^hall  we  say  of  those  who  are  carried  off  by  consumption  and 

other  wasting  diseases  in  which  overwork    has  been  a  leading 

factor  in  the  fijilure  of  health  ? 

Mr.  Mundella  has  stated  that  "the  school  life  of  English 
children  is  the  shortest  in  Europe,  and  the  requirements  of  the 
English  educationul  code  are  the  lightest."  This  defence  is 
■  open  to  a  double  reply.  First,  the  fact  that  on  the  Continent 
f  educational  codes  prevail  of  greater  severity  than  the  English 
code  is  no  proof  whatever  that  the  English  is  not  injurious  in  its 
effects  upon  the  health  of  teachers  and  pupils  in  this  country. 
Second,  if  it  be  proved  that  the  foreign  codes  are  more  severe 
than  the  English,  and  it  can  be  further  proved  that  they  pro- 
duce no  barm  to  health,  then  the  conclusion  is  not  unreasonable 
that  on  the  Continent  the  science  by  which  etiucational  require- 
ments are  brought  into  harmony  with  growth,  development,  and 
health  has  attained  a  point  of  perfection  from  which  the  English 
educational  system  is  separated  by  a  long  interval. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  evidence  have  we  that  in  this  respect 
of  national  health  something  is  wrong  in  thfe  educational  machi- 
nery? In  the  first  place,  the  subject  has  been  often  discussed 
in  Parliament,  and  the  Education  Dep-irtment  has  been  many 
times  placed  in  an  attitude  of  defence.  Such  questions  would 
hardly  have  been  raised  by  our  responsible  legislators  were  there 
not  a  very  strong  under-current  of  dissatisfaction  and  a  presump- 
tion that  there  were  grounds  for  this  dissatisfaction.  In  the 
L  Bccond  place,  facts  have  been  collected — one-sided  facLs,  perhaps 
P  — by  persons  not  themselves  engaged  in  tuition,  and  have  been 
published  in  pamphlets  which  reflect  a  widespread  feeling  of 
unrest. 

A  current  of  public  thought  finds  vent  in  the  daily  journals, 
in  leading  articles,  and  in  correspondence.  In  the  correspondence 
a  letter  now  and  then  in  defence  of  the  system  appears,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  evidence,  much  of  it  from  experienced  and  competent 
persons,  is  condemnatory  of  "  results."  Of  articles  written  in 
the  journals  it  is  rare  indeed  to  find  a  sentence  in  palliation  of  the 
present  system. 

The  medical  profession  are  nearly  all  agreed  that  the  education, 
60  called  or  miscalled,  at  the  present  day,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest,  is  doing  injury  to  tlio  health  and  nervous  system  of 
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very  many  of  the  risiug  generation.  As  to  elementary  educa- 
'Jie  nation  can  hardly  reiilize  what  is  the  life  of  fiimale  piipil- 
Tg.  Apprenticed  to  their  calling  at  the  age  of  thirteen  or 
fourteen,  they  spend  five  and  a-iialf  hours  a  day  in  the  fatiguing 
work  of  drilling  liltlo  children  in  their  lessons,  and  in  trying  to 
maintain  their  attention.  They  then  have  to  spend  the  rest  of 
the  day,  commencing  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  until  eight, 
nine,  ten,  and,  before  examinations,  even  eleven  o'clock  at  night, 
"ay,  and  even  twelve,  many  a  one,"  as  said  a  schoolmaster,  with 
scanty  time  for  meals,  and  almost  none  for  recreation,  grinding  away 
at  their  miserable  treadmill,  in  order,  not  to  improve  their  minds, 
not  to  develop  tlieir  faculties,  but  to  meet  the  demands  of  an  inex- 
orable examination.  This,  bad  as  it  may  be  in  the  case  of  boys, 
10  acutely  wrong  in  the  case  of  girls,  coinciding  with  that 
il  period  of  their  physical  development  v.'hich  intervenes 
between  girlhood  and  womanhood,  when  the  physique  is  most 
•ensitive  to  conditions  allecting  health  and  growth,  and  when  the 
foundation  of  a  healthy  or  a  weakly  womanhood  is  laid. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  thoughts  to  the  higher  education 
of  the  country.  Some  thirty-seven  years  ago  higher  educa- 
tion in  this  country  meant  a  classical  and  mutliematical  train- 
ing brought  to  the  highest  perfection,  and  had  its  most  com- 
plete representation  in  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge. That  education,  the  result  and  the  wisdom  and  experience 
of  many  generations  of  the  ablest  and  most  cultivated  men 
in  the  kingdom,  had'a  clear  object  in  view,  and  as  a  rule  suc- 
ceeded in  attaining  that  object,  which  was  so  to  train  the  intel- 
lectual faculties  as  to  prepare  men  for  entering  upon  their  profes- 
sional studies,  whether  in  divinity,  law,  medicine,  or  statesmanship, 
with  sharpened  wit,  a  cultivated  power  of  mental  concentration, 
undiminished  freshness  of  mind,  and  undamaged  physique;  a 
preparation  and  nursing  up  for  the  work  of  life.  In  those  days, 
■ins  were  few,  "cramming"  and  "coaching"  were 
d  of,  breakdown  of  health  and  nervous  system  was  ex- 
cept ionai.  A  two-fold  change,  however,  was  coming  over  national 
roiiiiiromentfi.  The  marvellous  opening  out  of  the  field  of  natural 
t;  compelled  the  universities,  hesitatingly  at  first,  to  widen 
ilH:ir  borders  and  give  the  younger  science  a  place  beside  the  elder 
Bisters.  In  the  attempt  to  combine  the  old  and  the  new  by  accre- 
tion rather  than  by  amalgamation  and  consolidation,  thero 
resulted  for  a  time  a  great  unsettling  of  the  educational  forces 
sod  processes,  at  least  in  the  older  university. 

The  second  change  has  proved  more  serious — shall  I  say  disas- 
trous ? — to  true  education.  The  awakening  of  the  national  con- 
science to  the  injustice  of  tho  system  by  which  appointments  in 
tUtt  public  services  were  distributed  by  private  patronage  rendered 
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some  measure  necessary  which  should  be  fair  to  everybody,  and 
.  should  pick  out  for  the  service  of  the  nation  the  most  competent 
'  by  education,  ability,  and  acquirements.  What  method  could  be 
more  convenient  or  more  obvious  than  examination,  which  as  a 
rule  had  hitherto  worked  well,  both  in  influencing  education  and 
in  selecting  the  fittest  in  the  universities  ?  But  the  element  of 
competition,  at  first,  apparently,  a  wholesome  factor  and  a  useful 
spur,  became  shortly  a  plague  spot,  which  has  grown  and  spread 
and  infected  the  whole  system  of  higher  education  in  the  country. 
We  have  competition  for  the  Indian  appointments,  for  our  Army, 
our  Civil  Service. 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  the  public  schools  ?  Here  also  the 
"  running  has  been  forced,"  and  it  is  still  being  forced  by  com' 
petition.  Foundation  scholarships  and  entrance  scholarships  are 
distributed  to  boys  little  above  childhood,  after  severe  competition 
which  implies  hard  study  and  grinding  almost  from  babyhood. 
Not  content  with  the  forcing  of  the  foundation  scholars,  of 
recent  years  school  authorities  have  caused  a  further  tightening 
of  the  educational  screw  to  take  effect  on  non-foundation  boya 
by  "  superannuation,"  a  scheme  devised  at  first  to  enable  a  bead- 
master  to  get  rid  of  idle  boys  who  lagged  behind  among  the 
younger  at  the  bottom  of  the  school,  and  were  doing  no  good  to 
themselves  and  barm  to  their  class-fellows.  Soon,  when  the  idle 
and  most  backward  boys  have  been  weeded  out,  the  rule  takes 
effect  on  boys  less  idle  and  less  dull,  until  at  last  even  the  lower 
parts  of  a  school  become  a  continual  competition  in  order  to 
escape  superannuation.  Verily  the  school  motto  ought  to  be 
Extremum  raplat  saibies. 

Are  we  not  lu  the  matter  of  higher  education  living  in  a  fool's 
paradise?  Are  we  not  in  the  name  of  Education  destroying  the 
very  objects  she  aims  at,  and  missing  her  goal  ?  Are  we  not 
sacrificing  the  tree  in  order  to  obtain  its  early  fruit?  Are  we 
not  patising  through  an  era  of  unscientific  education  ?  Educa- 
tion, in  its  truest,  widest,  most  scientific  sense,  should  aim  at  the 
development  of  the  "  whole  nature" — the  intellectual,  the  physical, 
the  moral,  and  the  spiritual ;  and  should  take  cognizance  of,  and 
be  guided  by,  all  the  various  factors  in  the  complicated  problem. 
Can  any  one  maintain  that  she  takes  cognizance  of  the  physical 
side?  Is  she  not  bound  hand  and  foot  to  the  thraldom  of  com- 
.petition  from  childhood  to  manhood?  Does  she  not  say  to,  a 
'child  in  the  nursery,  You  must  begin  your  grammar  and  j'our 
Latin,  or  you  will  not  be  able  at  eleven  years  of  ago  to  try  for 
a  scholarsliip  which  has  been  j'our  passport  to  a  public-school 
education? — often,  in  the  case  of  children  of  the  less  wealthy 
clergy  and  professional  men,  the  only  chance  of  obtaining  such  a 
privilege.     Such  entrance  scholarships  being  open  to  all,  the 
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many,  the   prizes  are  few,  the   competition    is 

poor  little  brain  is  driven  to  work  more  fitted  for 

or  three  years  older ;  to  do  it  under  the  pressure  of  com- 

prtitive  strain,  and  with  its  future  success  in  life  apparently 

(iepending  upon  the  result.   And  this  may  happen  at  eleven  years 

4f  ,^w»  ...•  -ven  earlier.    If  successful,  the  boy  takes  a  high  place 

to  '.  1,  two  or  three  years  iu  advance  of  the  average  boys, 

•ad  c-'uunucs  to  rise — unless,  indeed,  Nature,  resenting  the  strain, 

fea*m>Tl«  h«»r  anthority,  and  the  boy  becomes  for  a  time  dull  and 

iil'  ilment  of  his  teachers,  the  discredit  of  him- 

•di.  ;iu  of  his  brain.     Successful,  he  rises  in  the 

kImoI  and  wins  a  scholarship  at  the  university.     Here,  again, 

eeoipetition  dogs  his  footsteps.     He  must  read  for  honours,  and 

tamX  win  honouis,  or  liis  scholarship,  perhaps  the  only  means  of 

aaspUtaag  his  university  education,  may  be  forfeited.    His  univer- 

Blj  Career  ended,  lie  then  may  have  to  begin  the  work  of  life  an 

fikant«d  man,  to  study  and  cram,  it  may  be,  for  a  competitive 

fomination  for  a  public  appointment,  or  to  sit  down  and  reckon 

nUi  the  work  of  preparing  for  the  profession  by  which  be  has 

lo  gtin  a  living. 

Mntljr  this  is  unscientific  education,  imposing  burthens  upon 
}au|r.  growing  brains  without  taking  thought  how  much  the 
toCTOaa  system  ought  to  bear,  pushing  them,  urging  them, 
tonptiog  them  on  by  prizes  and  honours,  reckless  of  the  result 
to  riflaar  or  intellect.  Can  this  all  go  on  with  impunity? 
Are  toe  disasters  attribut«d  t^  competitive  pressure  in  education 
iwetaary  ?     Certainly  not. 

pin  we  not  beard  a  note  of  warning  from  India,  that  the 
■taiM  competition  for  its  Civil  Service  appointments — the 
nrent  and  nuMJcl  of  modern  competition — is  telling  its  tale  and 
uiral  fruit  in  premature  failure  of  health,  ex- 
-«.«\i  iacuiiica,  and  shattered  nervous  system  ?  Sir  Andrew 
Clui,  in  his  presidential  address  to  the  Clinical  Society  of 
'         '  >'  Iss.'i),  passed  a  severe  medical  condemnation 

ir  competition.     Hes-iys:  "  Of  the  young  men 

•^  win  ■ppotntmeuts  in  the  Indian  Civil  Service  competition, 
Tliaii-  ascertained  that  more  than  a  tenth  become  albuminuric." 
r  words,  some  of  the  great  organs  of  the  body  become 
^"siM-d  ;  temporarily,  perhaps,  yet  in  not  a  few  instances,  they 
W«  reeeived  such  a  shock  that  the  impress  of  the  damage 
maatlks,  ready  to  reappear  when  the  wear  and  tear  of  life  has 
fltlf  »«  in  and  tries  the  mettle  of  every  organ  of  the  body  ; 
ttJ  have  wc  not  hail  warnings  from  men  eminent  in  psycho- 
Ul^l  ^.w!;..;„. — from  Dr.  Tuke,  Dr.  Langdon  Down,  Dr. 
CkHbU>i  ?  In  the  "  Hook  of  Health"  there  is  an  article 

I7  Or.  ilruwoe  on  "  Ednotion  and  the  Nervous  System,"  uue  ol 
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the  most  forcible  expositions  yet  written  by  medical  authority 
of  the  physiological  laws  which  should  guide  edueatioQ,  and  one 
of  the  strongest  arguments  yet  put  forth  for  the  necessity  that 
educators  "  should  work  in  harmony  with  the  laws  which 
medical  science  teaches."  It  is  a  book  to  be  studied  by  parents, 
by  medical  men,  and  by  all  who  have  the  welfare  of  true 
education  at  heart.  Speaking  of  precocity  and  of  early  brain- 
forcing,  he  says  :  "  A  regard  for  the  future  of  the  race  miLst 
therefore,  constrain  all  medical  men  to  preach  emphatically  and 
constantly  in  the  midst  of  the  indiscriminate  educational  fervour 
which  prevails,  the  wisdom  of  caution  and  the  danger  of  brain- 
forcing.  It  cannot  be  too  often  or  too  earnestly  impressed  on 
parents  and  teachers  that  to  overwork  the  immature  brain  is  to 
enfeeble  it,  and  that  the  early  talent  which  they  seek  to  evoke 
is  not  a  thing  to  be  desired."  Again,  in  Germany,  Dr.  Treichler 
has  called  the  attention  of  physicians  to  the  great  increase  of 
habitual  headaches  amongst  boys  and  girls,  which  he  attributes 
to  the  exhaustive  effort  of  excessive  and  ill-directed  brain-work 
in  schools.  In  America,  the  late  Dr.  Edward  H,  Clarke  col- 
lected a  large  amount  of  testimony  bearing  on  the  effects  on 
health  of  the  higher  education  of  women  in  America,  where  it 
is  often  pushed  with  a  remorseless  eagerness  as  yet  but  little 
known  in  this  country.  And  all  the  testimony  collected  by  Dr. 
Clarke  is  in  favour  of  one  conclusion :  that  severe  brain  work 
for  girls,  kept  up  continuously,  is  most  injurious  to  health,  and 
that  its  disastrous  consequences  are  most  frequently  and  ostensibly 
exhibited  in  the  nervous  system.  Professor  Loomis,  of  Yale 
College,  looking  at  the  increasing  physical  deterioration  of 
American  girls,  says  :  "The  cry  to  our  older  colleges  and  time- 
honoured  universities  is.  Open  yonr  doors  that  the  fairer  part 
of  Creation  may  enter  and  join  in  the  mental  toil  and 
tournament !  God  save  our  American  people  from  such  a 
"misf&rlune!" 

Dr.  C.  It.  Mills,  of  the  University  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  who, 
it  may  bo  remembered,  examined  the  brain  of  Guiteau  after 
Lis  execution,  delivered  a  lecture  a  little  over  a  year  ago  at  the 
National  Museum  at  Washington  upon  "  Premature  Discnses 
among  Men  in  Public  and  Private  Life,  brought  on  by  Over-mental 
Strain."  Members  of  Congress  and  senators  were  constantly 
giving  way,  so  Dr.  Mills  said,  under  the  strain  of  unusual  nervous 
excitement  and  mental  strain  brought  on  Irom  various  causes. 
Statistics  showed  the  average  age,  taking  all  classes  of  men  in  the 
United  States,  to  be  about  fifty  years,  ami  this  shortening  of  life 
is  due  almost  entirely  to  over-mental  activity  or  irregularities  in 
life.     Taking   the   average  age  of  a  few  of  the  most  eminent 
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72  years,  and  that  of  the  Anu-rican  70  v  cars.  The  English 
Jastic«a  have  averaged  a  life  of  68  years,  while  the 
cam  only  reached  60  years.  He  said  that,  taking  1 10  repre- 
■Uvca  and  o'J  senators  of  the  American  Congress,  and  1:J1 
oemben  of  the  llrilish  Parliament  who  had  died  during  the 
poiod  from  18<J1  to  ISS;},  lie  found  the  average  age  attained  hy 
de  nembera  of  the  British  Parliament  was  68,  while  the  Ameri- 
eiB  representatives  only  reached  55,  and  the  senators  01  years. 
Thaa*  deaths  were  caused  by  a  general  breaking  up  of  the  system 
aad  debility,  brought  on  by  overwork,  nervousness,  mental  worry, 
aad  irregular  habits.  The  most  marked  symptoms  preceding 
fkia  wrecking  of  liie  nervous  system  were  peculiar  head  troubles, 
in  the  back  of  the  neck  and  head,  vertiginous  attacks, 
i,  in  addition,  great  weariness  after  but  slight  exertion  ;  palpita- 
of  the  heart,  dyspeptic  symptoms,  and  an  unnatural  hunger 
lly  after  meals.  This  premature  decay,  Dr.  Mills  thinks, 
toiore  eominon  in  America  than  elsewhere,  on  account  of  the 
Ebertiei  and  opportunities  there.  It  began  in  the  schools ;  all 
tka  children  having  cjual  chances,  equal  incentives,  and  equal 
liitioQ*,  they  arrive  at  equal  mental  attainments. 
riiifiMiii    Haxley,   in  his   essay  on  "Technical  Education," 


Th«  edacational   nbominntlon  of  desolation  of  the  present  day  is 
teuiTnulatina  '■('  voimmj  people  to  work  at  high  pressure  by  incessant 

aa|i- '  The  vigour  and    tVeshaess,   which 

Aoo^ '  up  for  the  purposes  of  the  hard  struggle  for 

ntL>:.  i  liie,  have  been  washed  out  of  them  by  precocious 

anti.  ,  by  book  gluttony  and  les-son-bibbing I 

hnc  go  compassioa  fur  sloth ;  but  youth  h.is  more  need  for  intcllec- 
lail  rat  thou  age  ;  and  the  cheerfulness,  the  tenacity  of  purpose,  tho 
l^wtr  ofwurk  which  make  many  a  successful  man  what  he  is,  must 
*4to  b«  placed  to  ihe  credit,  not  of  his  hours  of  industry,  bat  to  that 
<i  hit  bsitn  of  idleneas  in  boyhood. 

Mr.  Ilerberi  Spcnoer,  in  his  work,  "  Education :  Intellectual, 
Motal,  Pbyocal,"  pleads  warmly  for  a  true  bsilance  of  the  cduca- 
tisnal  forces,  and  pithily  condemns  the  exaggerations  of  modern 
*}*t«aM.  "  For  nntnre,"  he  says,  "  is  a  strict  accountant,  and  if 
*9q  demand  of  her  in  one  direction  more  than  she  is  prepared  to 
W  out,  »bc  Imlances  the  account  by  making  a  deduction  else- 
»o«re."  A^in,  ho  says,  "  Those  who,  in  eagerness  to  cultivate 
tWtr  popila*  minds,  are  reckless  of  their  bodien,  do  not  remember 
•fcal  aoeeeaa  in  the  world  depends  more  on  energy  than  on  infor- 
■ition.  and  Hiat  a  policy  which,  in  cramming  with  information, 
«ad>.  lergjr  is  self-defeating."     Dr.  John  Brown,  in  an 

articU;  V.J.  .^.jucation  of  the  Senses,  in  "  Hone  Su\j5ec\vvK"  aa^j^*. 
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"  One  of  the  chief  sins  of  our  time  is  hurry :  it  is  helter-skelter, 
and  devil  tiike  the  hindmost." 

Should  the  nation  become  convinced  that  the  present  eyfitem 
of  competitive  examinations  is  a  mighty  evil,  a  counterfeit,  it 
will  demand  and  seek  for  a  remedy.  It  will  ask  whether  it  bo 
not  impossible  to  retain  the  advantages  and  strike  out  the  evils 
which  beset  examinations.  It  will  study  out  more  scientifically 
what  the  aim  and  method  of  an  examination  should  be,  and  how 
it  may  become  possible  to  select  from  a  large  number  of  candi- 
dates all  those  who  will  give  evidence  of  jjood  ability  and  good 
training  uiul-er  whatever  system  they  may  have  bee^i  truing 
Finally,  when  the  grain  has  been  picked  out  from  the  chalT,  if 
the  number  of  the  grain  outnumbers  the  appointments  to  Ijc 
won,  how  shall  the  final  selection  be  made?  Surely  not  as  now, 
by  an  exhausting  race  for  marks,  which  fails,  except  by  chance,  to 
select  the  most  competent,  which  damages  the  health  of  those 
who  succeed,  and  probably  many  more  of  those  who  fail,  and 
develops  the  educational  crammer,  reintroducing  thereby  "  pur- 
chase under  an  alias."  May  we  not  find  a  possible  solution  of 
this  difficulty  of  final  selection  amongst  competent  candidates, 
fair  to  all  and  damaging  to  none,  in  drawing  of  lots?  Have  we 
not  in  drawing  of  lots  also  a  means  of  distributing  entrance 
Bcholarships  in  public  schools  which  will  not  violate  the  laws  of 
physiology,  nor  impose  upon  young  children  and  young  developing 
boys  the  fatal  temptation  to  overwork  ?  Tiie  foundation  scholar- 
ships were  intended  by  the  founder  to  help  poor  scholars,  but  they 
have  been  made  educational  engines  of  mischief.  Hundreds  of 
little  boys  from  twelve  to  fourteen  or  fifteen,  clever,  perhaps,  and 
worked  up  often  at  great  expense  in  money,  generally  at  great 
expense  of  mental  ellbrt  and  continuous  application,  prostrate 
themselves  every  j'ear  before  the  eleemosynary  Juggernaut.  The 
great  schools  with  their  seventy  foundation  scholarships  get  the 
"  first  growth  "  of  the  rising  generation,  and  thus  secure  for 
themselves  a  promising  stock  for  winning  the  great  prizes  in 
the  university  competitions.  Other  public  schools,  less  fortunate 
in  their  foundation,  in  order  to  hold  their  own,  offer  scholarship* 
which  are  more  openly  used  as  bribes  and  advertisements.  I  have 
been  told  that  the  aggregate  winnings  of  boys  educated  in  some 
of  these  schools  amounted  to  £450. 

With  the  exception,  of  course,  of  art,  thei'e  is,  perhaps,  no  sub- 
ject on  which  Mr.  Ruskin  has  spoken  at  once  more  rationally 
and  charmingly  than  on  education.  He  fully  recognizes  the 
truth  :  the  end  of  education  should  bo  to  luve  all  beauty  and  one's 
neighbour  as  one's  self.  Education  would  be,  not  a  laborious, 
but  a  very  joyful  discipline,  if  Mr.  lluskin's  programme  were 
adopted.     Here  is  his  new  code:  "  Every  parish  school  to  have  a 
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playgroand,  and  cultivable  land  round  it,  spacious  enough 

1«  employ    tbc  scholars  in    fine    weather  mostly  out  of  doors. 

AUadicd  to   the   building,   a   children'^   library,  in  which  tbo 

tdtoUre  who  care  to  read  may  learn  that  art  as  deftly  as  they 

tike  bj  tkamaelvea ;  a  sufficient  laboratory,  where  simple  chemical, 

tftieal,  and  pneamatic  experiments  may  be  shown,  and,  ucoorJing 

totlMsizo  Hud  importance  of  the  school,  attached,  workshops — 

•Iwsjv  a  <sup«;iitcr  8 — and  in  the  better  sciiools  a  potter's.     In 

tt*  school   itself  the  things  taught  will   be  music,   geometry, 

atronomy,  botany,  zoology,  to  all ;   drawing  and  history  to  chil- 

drea  who  have  gilt  for  cither;  and,  finally,  to  all  children  the  laws 

«f  hoooor,  the  habit  of  truth,  the  virtue  of  humility,  and  the 

of  love." 

r.  Buskin  boa  given  us  an  amusing  instance  of  his  own  cx- 

■■  of  the  rising  system  of  elementaiy  instruction.     Going 

:  other  day  into  the  parish  school  at  Coniston,  be  seated  him* 

'  oa  the  nearest  bench  and  learned  with  the  rest  of  the  class 

■Doch  seven-and-twenty  pounds  of  bacon  would  come  to  at 

throe  farthings  a  pound,  "  with  sundry  the  like  mar- 

'.  ootueqoences  of  the  laws  of  number." 

Feeling  a  little  uneasy  at  being  always  at  the  bottom  of  the 

diM,  be  at  length  ventured  to  request  the  master  to  give  a  little 

tmfiU,    Daring  this  welcome  interval  Mr.  Kuskin,  taking  a 

wrcnign  from  his  pocket,  asked  the  children  if  they  had  ever 

Wn  abowTi  the  Queen's  arms  upon  it.     None  of  them  seemed 

to  know  what  the  Queen's  arms  meant.     "Suppose,"  says  Mr. 

'  the  children   were  to  be  told  all  about  the  Queen's 

-what  tho  Irish  harp  meaut,  and  what  a  bard  was  and 

«^^t  tt>  be;  what  the  Scottish  lion  meant,  and  how  he  got  caged 

kjr  the  treasure  of  the  Charlemagne;  and  who  Charlemagne  was; 

«bat  the  EfDglub  leopards  meant,  and  who  the  Black  Prince  was, 

lad  bow  be  reigned  in  Aquitainc — would  not  all  this  be  more 

■Hfal  to  the  children  than  being  able,  in  two  seconds  quicker 

tkan  children  outside,  to  say  how  much  seven-and-twenty  pounds 

af  baeoo  would  come  to  at  ninepcnce  three  farthings  a  pound  '" 

At  a  teacher  of  men,  Mr.  Raskin  has  few  living  equals,  but  it  is 

fndcat  that  be  might  have  established  a  great  reputation  as  a 

twchaf  of  children  had  ho  adopted  the  scholastic  profession  as 

(ke  boaincaB  of  hia  life. 

By  DO  means  the  least  of  the  advantages  that  would  result  from 
Ue  i>r-j.iii-.l  '■'.'■Hciilion  of  Mr,  Kuskin's  educational  iheoriea 
•tiu  val  of  all  danger  of  overpressure.    The  delicate 

^njuUiri-  in  KK  juvenile  brain  would  not  suffer  if  the  studies  of 
ikiUbood  wcTfi  toadc  as  Fascinating  as  Mr.  Ruskin  wishes  to 
miEetbetn.  The  prvimineuco  which  is  at  present  given  in  our 
iitary  schook  to  instruction  in  the  theory  of  nuaxVKt%  ^  vxu,- 
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doubtedly  the  cause  of  the  overpressure  of  which  dull  children 
are  the  victims. 

We  are  of  those  who  believe  that  work  never  injured  any  man, 
or  child  either,  if  it  is  made  pleasant  to  the  worker  and  suitable 
to  his  capacity.  It  is  worry  that  kills.  The  stimulus  of  health- 
ful work,  whether  of  muscle  or  brain,  will  make  the  organ  grow. 
It  is  against  tlie  character  of  tlie  work  in  our  schools  that  we 
protest,  as  unphysiologicai,  useless,  and  injurious. 

Let  us  endeavour  to  sketch  a  plan  of  education  which  will 
commend  itself  to  the  common-sense  of  every  thinking  man.  Let 
ns  begin  with  the  girls.  These  are  to  be  our  future  wives  and 
mothers,  and  the  end  of  education  must  be  to  fit  them  for 
fulfilling  the  duties  which  belong  to  such.  How  to  nurse 
children,  how  to  cook  food,  how  to  keep  a  house  tidy,  are 
matters  of  infinitely  greater  moment  for  a  girl  to  know  than 
the  ))opulation8  of  the  principal  cities  in  Europe,  or  the  latitude 
and  longitude  of  Japan  ;  yet  the  latter  are  carefully  taught  and 
the  former  are  utterly  neglected,  unless  through  semi-scientific 
lessons  on  the  composition  of  food  and  the  chemistry  of  cooking. 
There  are  thousands  of  infants  in  London  needing  to  be  nursed, 
and  thousands  of  school  girls  needing  to  be  taught  how  to  do  it; 
why  not  bring  these  two  classes  together  in  the  public  schools? 
"Why  not  light  the  top  stories  of  these  buildings  from  the  roof? 
Furnish  them  with  wide  verandahs  full  of  plants,  and  accessible 
through  glass  doors ;  convert  these  rooms  into  cr&hes  for  the  in- 
fants of  the  neighbourhood,  and  let  the  girls  of  the  school  take 
their  turn  in  washing,  dressing,  and  nursing  these  infants, 
cooking  their  food,  and  feeding  them.  Two  hours  a  day  spent 
by  each  girl  in  such  work,  amidst  the  bright  and  pleasant  sur- 
roundings we  have  sketched,  would  be  more  true  education  for 
her  than  any  we  know,  of  being  given  at  present  in  public 
schools.  One  hour  for  sewing,  two  hours  at  separate  times  for 
acquiring  the  "three  R's,"  and  one  or  two  hours  in  the  playground, 
would  make  six  or  seven  hours  of  "  schooling.''  At  present,  we 
believe,  about  ten  minutes  at  a  time  is  all  that  children  are 
allowed  to  be  in  the  playground !  Yet  it  is  in  the  playground 
that  the  emotions  are  developed,  and  where  children  can  be 
taught  to  regulate  and  control  them  ;  and  a  teacher  has  not  half 
learnt  his  work  until  he  knows  how  to  turn  the  playground  to 
account  as  a  moral  educator.  "We  have  devoted  so  much  of  our 
space  to  the  education  of  girls  that  we  have  none  to  devote  to 
lioys ;  but  the  same  principles  will  apply. 

Professor   Humphry,    of   Cambridge,    as    President    of    the 
Sanitary    Institute ;     Dr.    Theodore    "Williams,    in    the   annoal 
oration  before  the  Medical  Society  of  London  ;  Dr.  1"  '      '      ' 
of  Bradford,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Conference  of  1- 
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^^^fca;  Dr.  Williamson,  of  Ventuor,  in  a  letter  to  the  Lmicet; 
^HHouslon,  in  lectures  at  Edinburgh,  and  others,  all  touch 

rl*bc  relation  of  modern   education  to  health,  and  point  out 
d&ogers  that  are  being  incurred  from  the   want  of  proper 
idJQstment  of  the  two.  Dr.  Tiiorburn,  in  his  introductory  lecture 
JU^  course  of  obstetric  medicine  at  Owens  College,  sounds  a 
^^^■f  warning  in  the  education  of  women,  and  quotes  opinions 
^^^Hiy  of  the  lending  American  physicians  as  to  the  ill  etfects 
H^PbeKsive  educational  work  on  American  girls. 
^FobToto    concluding,   I   may  here  mention    that   the   state  of 
^Bnenl  vigour  which  we  call  "Tone"  depends  upon  the  healthy 
wtion  of  the    nervous  centres.      It  consists   in   an   habitual 
laoderate  contraction  of  the  muscles,  due  to  a  constant  stimulus 
occrtfd  on  them  by  the  spinal  cord,  and  is  valuable  less  for  itself 
Iban  B>  a  sign  of  a  sound  nervous  balance.    Tone  is  maintained 
ptrtljr  by  healthful  impressions  rarliated  upon  the  spinal  cord, 
tliro«t(;b  the  nerves,  from  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  partly  by 
the  atimulus  poured  down  upon  it  from  the  brain.     So  it  is  dis- 
tarbed  by  whatever  conveys  irritating  or  depressing  influences 
^  either  direction.     A  single  injudicious  meal,  a  single  slet^pless 
it,   a  siugle  passion  or  piece  of  bad  news,  will  destroy  it. 
^  '  oUier  hand,  a  vivid  hope,  a  cheerful  resolve,  an  absorb- 
Bterest,  will  restore  it  as  if  by  magic.     For  in  man  these 
[^officers  in  the  nervous  hierarchy  draw  their  very  breath 
ing   to  the  biddings  of    the   higher  powers.       But  the 
depeodvnce  of  the  higher  on   the  lower  is  no  less  direct.     The 
■■tul  action  takes  place  in  each  line.     A  chief  condition  of 
ImptDg  the  brain  hcaltliy  is  to  keep  these  unconscious  nervous 
tuetioDS  in  full  vigour,  and  in  natural  alternations  of  activity 
nd  rppoce.     Thus  it  is  that  (besides  its  efiect  in  increasing  the 
braUkinj;  and  the  general  vigour  of  the  vital  processes)  muscular 
bM  to  manifest  a  beneficial  influence  on  a  depressed  or 
>  >tAt«  tif  mind.     The  bodily  movement,  by  afibrding  an 
ity  of  the  spinal  curd,   withdraws  a  source  of 
'  bruin ;  or  it  may  relieve  excitement  of  that 
•rgu  by  carrying  off  its  energy  into  a  safe  channel. 

Andrew  T.  Sibbald. 
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'      akt.  IV.— the  church  and  liberalism.     % 

IT  may  be  remembered  by  those  who  have  read  the  works  of 
Father  Hue,  which  excited  so  much  interest  about  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  years  ago,  that  that  zealous  missionary  and  charm- 
ing writer  relates  an  occurrence  that  once  took  place  in  a  houfle 
where  he  was  received  while  travelling  in  China.  The  good 
father,  as  any  other  Frenchman  might  have  done,  started  a  con- 
versation with  his  host  on  public  matters,  asked  what  was  the 
probable  policy  of  the  Emperor,  with  various  questions  of  a 
similar  character.  At  last  his  Chinese  entertainer,  after  listen- 
ing patiently  for  a  time,  replied  to  the  following  eti'ect :  *•'  ily 
good  friend,  what  is  all  this  to  us  ?  What  have  you  and  I  to  do 
with  politics?  Do  let  us  mind  our  own  affairs,  and  leave  these 
things  to  the  Mandarins,  who  are  paid  for  attending  to  them." 

Asiatic  maxims  are  not  always  applicable  to  our  widely 
different  usages  and  circumstances ;  and  it  must  be  admitted 
that  what  might  be  perfect  prudence  in  China  would  be  cul[)able 
negligence  in  England.  But  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  that 
the  answer  of  the  Chinese  to  Father  Hue  contained  a  volume  of 
good,  sound  sense ;  and  I  think  we  may  pay  a  tribute  of  respect 
to  a  people  who  calmly  pursue  the  busiuess  incident  to  their 
state  of  life,  instead  of  plunging  themselves  into  that  fever  of 
olitical  excitement  which  threatens  to  be  the  curse  of  modern 
urope. 

Reilections  such  as  these  are  naturally  forced  upon  one  at  a 
moment  like  the  present,*  when  rival  candidates  are  wearying 
us  with  the  incessant  din  of  their  stump  oratory.  A  witty 
Anglican  prelate,  who  had  heard  that  he  ought  to  have 
"  unlimited  trust  in  the  wisdom  of  the  English  people,"  has 
recently  said :  "  If  I  listen  to  one  set  of  politicians  and  their 
followers,  I  hear  that  their  opponents  are  utterly  without 
patriotism,  principle,  or  common  sense ;  and  if  I  turn  to  those 
I  So  described,  they  tell  mo  precisely  the  same  things  of  their 
accusers ;  and  if  I  put  both  these  declarations  together,  I  am 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  not  an  ounce  of  sense, 
or  patriotism,  or  honesty  in  the  whole  electorate,  and  yet  I  am 
to  have  implicit  trust  in  this  electorate."  So  that  in  the  midst 
of  this  reign  of  confusion  and  unwisdom,  one  is  tempted  to  wish 
that,  among  the  various  goods  brought  from  distant  lands,  a 
cargo  of  plain  common  sense  could  be  imported  from  China. 

Before  my  readers  can  peruse  these  words  the  General  Election, 
with  all  its  tumult,  will  be  a  thing  of  tlie  past ;  and  even  were 

^^^^^J  Thia  was  written  shortly  before  tbe  GeQerol  Electioo.  ^_ 
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so,  I  shonid  not  desire  to  discuss  it,  or  to  raise  the  question 
[to  uow  Catholics  ought  to  vote.  This  last-named  point  has 
1  treated  in  the  pages  of  the  National  Beview  a  short  time 
^  i,  uad  still  more  reci-ntly  by  high  Ecclesiastical  authority  in 
dw  October  number  of  the  Dublin  Review — the  former  article 
Inie  written  rather  from  a  political,  the  latter  from  a  religious, 
lUaapoint.  Besides  \rhicb  there  have  been  other  Episcopal  moni- 
tion* which  it  would  be  presumptuous  to  disregard. 

llien;  are,  of  course,  grave  motives  which  must  weigh  with 
OithoJiei  (m  with  other  men)  in  determining  for  whom  they 
dHMid  vote — the  great  question  of  education  being  prominent 
mong  them ;  while  other  examples  may  be  found  in  the  land 
•aestioD.  the  felection  of  statesmen  who  can  be  trusted  to  con- 
wet  tbo  foreign  affairs  of  the  country,  the  Irish  problem,  with 
ite  appareatly  insoluble  difficulties,  and  by  these  in  various 
dcfraes  we  are  naturally  inHuenced.  Still,  when  one  considers 
tkeeooplete  break-up  of  the  old  political  combinations,  and  the 
anr  phiwm  of  political  faith,  it  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  that 
it  is  ai£Dcalt  to  feel  any  intense  or  unqualified  enthusiasm  for 
(itliv  p«rt J. 

There  raust,  however,  be  a  time  when  (the  excitement  of 
thrtJBDM I  ing  struggles  being  over)  we  shall  turn  away  from 
■hmeiml  discussion  and  partisan  warfare,  in  order  to  search 
w  mae  real  principles  to  guide  us ;  and  then  it  is  not  merely 
Wpinble  but  our  bounden  duty  to  inquire,  in  the  first  place, 
•hether  the  Church  does  not  give  us  some  instruction,  or  at 
kait  lomo   caution  against    the    more   rampant   errors   of  the 

In  '  I  pnro  politics  it  is  evident  that  great  latitude 

iitil'  "lies;  the   Church  does  not  profess  to  furnish 

W  fons  with   good  practical  sense  and  experience  in  secular 
.Biiti«r>.     Catholics  may  be  in  favonr  of  a  restricted  or  an  exten- 
franchiso,  or  even  universal  suffrage  ;    they  may  hold  in 
that  a  Rt'publicnn  form  of  government  is  best,  or,  on  the 
J,  that  an  absolute  Monarchy  is  the  true  ideal ;  they  may 
r  opinion  they  please  as  to  the  benefits  of  a  subdivision 
9Dg  the  peasantry  (providing  always  that  no  injustice 
I  JMc  to  any  one) ;  they  may  be  in  favour  of  Free  Trade  or 
WoTtion  ;  of  one  financial  system  or  another.     On  the  other 
bad,  I  think  it  may  safely  be  laid  down  that  no  good  Catholic 
•tt,  in  the  face  of  the  ttrong  declaration  of  the  present  Poj)e,  be 
vbat  u  eooimouly  known  as  a  Socialist.     Nor,  again,  can  he  bo 
\  KTolutionist ;  be  cannot,  that  is,  be  a  party  to  the  destruction 
furce  of  a  legitimate  and  established  government    on   the 
Dd  that  he  l>clicves  some  other  form  of  government  to  be 
He  could  ocithor  take  up  arms,  on  8uc\i  a  gioww<i  a& 
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this,  against  the  Jlonarchy   in  England,  or  the   Republic 
America. 

This  last  point  is  especially  to  be  noted,  for  many  wro 
deeds  have  been  perpetrated  (I  do  not  mean  by  English 
Catliolics,  but  in  other  countries)  from  ignoring  it ;  yet  it 
eeems  to  me  to  be  a  principle  of  natural  roligiou  as  well  as 
of  Christianity. 

Now  I  have  shown  that  a  man  may  hold  a  great  variety  of 
political  opinions,  and  yet  be  a  loyal  Catholic  ;  there  is  one  thing, 
however, that  I  doubt  whether  he  can  be — namely,  a  real  consistent 
Liberal,  lie  may,  it  is  true,  vote  with  the  English  Liberal 
party  ;  he  may  support  their  candidate  at  au  election,  and,  if  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  he  may  sit  on  the  same  side  with  them  : 
acts  like  these  do  not  commit  a  man  to  all  the  opinions  of  bis 
associates  ;  a  vote  may  merely  imply  the  choice  of  a  lesser  evil, 
and  a  temporary  alliance  between  men  of  divergent  principles  is 
sometimes  permissible.  But  can  a  sound  Catholic  call  himself  a 
Liberal  without  making  considerable  fpjalitications  and  reserva- 
tions? This  is  the  point  1  now  proceed  to  discuss.  If  there 
are  any  opinions  in  the  world  which  arc  the  watchwords  of 
Liberalism,  they  are  such  as  these:  "Civil  and  Religious  Liberty;" 
Toleration  for  all  religions  us  of  right ;  entire  Ireedora  of  tlie 
Press  without  any  limit,  excepting  what  is  necessary  for  public 
peace  and  decency,  and  excepting,  of  course,  libels  on  private 
character ;  and  a  Liberal  would  surely  be  in  a  most 
anomalous  position  who  repudiated  those  standard  articles  of 
his  creed,  or  who  held  them  to  represent  an  evil  or  imperfect 
state  of  things,  suitable  perhaps  to  the  conditions  of  modern 
society,  but  contrary  to  the  tnie  Christian  ideal.  Yet  this 
I  believe  to  be  exactly  what  the  Catholic  Church  holds  about 
them. 

In  order  to  prove  this  I  shall  have  to  refer  to  certain  pro- 
nouncements of  the  Holy  See,  which  the  present  generation  may 
have  forgotten.  In  this  unquiet  age  there  is  a  perpetual 
tendency  to  take  a  fleeting  interest  in  the  news  of  the  day, 
Jetting  many  weightier  matters  drop  into  oblivion.  We  are 
like  the  Athenians  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  always  rushing 
hither  and  thither  to  hear  of  some  new  thing  ;  and  good  Christians 
are  carried  along  with  the  stream,  and  do  in  this  respect 
as  others  do. 

Now  in  the  year  1832  there  was  issued  by  the  then  reir 
Pope,  Gregory  XVI.,  an  Encyclical,  addressed  in  the  usual  way 
to  all  Patriarchs,  Primates,  Archbishops,  and  Bishops,  and 
known  generally  as  the  Encyclical  "  Mirari  Vos,'  It  seems  to 
have  been  intended  primarily  as  an  address  to  the  Catholic 
Episcopate  on  the  occasion  of  the  Pope's  election  to  the  chair  of 
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it  it  also  included  a  condumaatton  of  ccrtaia  politico- 
rdigiocui  opinions  then  brought  prumiaently  into  notice  in 
Fiucf^  and  specially  associated  with  the  name  of  the  Abbd  de 
Ltnteiuuus,  who  may  almost  be  considered  as  tho  founder  of 
Oitiiolic  Liberalism. 

CertAinly  he  was  at  that  date  the  most  vigorous  defender  of 
tkat  phase  of  thou;^ht,  then  comparatively  new  to  the  Catholic 
and  be  conducted  a  paper,  called   the  Avenir,  in  which 
itained  the  errors  (for  such  we  are  bound  to  hold  tliem) 
it  him  under  llie  censure  of  the  Holy   See.     There 
points    he   particularly    insisted   upon :    Liberty  of 
%  in  the  sense   that   no  Government  had   the  right  in 
to  restraiu  religious  error ;  and  the  unlimited  freedom  of 


bat   have   Catholics   to   desire,"   he    said,   "  except    the 
ve  and  full  enjoyment  of  all  those  liberties  which  may  not 
tely   be   ret'uscd   to  any — religious   liberty,  the  liberty 
edBcation,  together  with  liberty    of  the  Press,  which  is  the 
Mist  pxiarantee  of  uU  the  rest."  ♦ 

iLgain,  "  That  which  most  retards  the  triumph  of  truth  is  the 
■fport  which  material  force  attempts  to  lend  her — the  very 
l|f«u«noe  of  constraint  in  the  essentially  free  domain  of 
aueieooe  and  reason." 

Ltt  OS  see,  then,  how  Gregory  XVI.  deals  with  these  theories. 
Alter  oondomning  that  principle  of  religious  inditl'erentism 
*Wii  teaches  thai  the  salvation  of  the  soul  may  be  secured  by 
*ny  profession  of  faith,"  irrespective  of  its  truth,  the  Pope 
**  And  from  this  most  corrupt  source  of  indifferentism 
that  absurd  and  erroneous  opinion,  or  rather  insanity,  that 
of  eoDscienco  is  to  be  asserted  and  vindicated  for  every 
He  quotes  St.  Augustine,  who  says,  "  What  worse  death 
ii  Uierv  of  the  soul  thaii  liberty  of  error?"  And  he  thus 
oalionc*,  "  It  has  been  known  by  experience  from  the  earliest 
utiquily,  that  nations  which  Uourishod  in  wealth,  power,  and 
',  have  fallen  by  this  one  evil — unrestrained  liberty  of 
use  of  speech,  desire  of  chonge."  These  last  words 
__  a  lesson  to  us  in  England,  since  our  modern  political 
aii<<  writers  are  ii>ce»suntly  dwelling  on  the  desirability 
tfohange. 

Tlico  a«  regards  the  liberty  of  tlio  Press,  the  Encyclical  thus 
fmkt :  "  To  this  may  be  referred  that  liberty — most  foul  and 
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never  sufficiently  to  be  execrated  and  detested — that  liberty  q£ 
tlie  bookselling  trade  to  publish  any  kind  of  writings  whid 
Rome  men  dare  to  demand  and  promote  with  so  much  violenc^l 
And  after  noticing  the  opinion  of  those  who  fancy  that  eU 
publications  are  compensated  by  some  good  books,  the  PdM 
adds  these  important  words :  "  It  is  sinful  in  truth  and  ccni 
kdemned  by  every  law,  that  a  certain  and  greater  evil  should  be 
"purposely  inflicted,  because  there  is  hope  that  a  certain  amount 
of  good  will  be  thence  obtained.  Would  any  oue  in  his  senses 
say  that  poisons  should  be  freely  circulated  and  publicly  sold, 
because  something  of  a  remedy  is  possessed,  which  is  such  that 
it  sometimes  happens  that  those  who  use  it  are  delivered  from 
destruction  ?  " 

It  appears  that  a  letter  from  Cardinal  Pacca,  written  by  the 
Pope's  orders,  was  sent  to  the  Abbe  de  Lamennais,  together  with 
a  copy  of  the  Encyclical.  This  letter  throws  some  light  on  the 
meaning  of  the  stringent  language  employed  in  condemning  tl 
unsound  opinions  referred  to  ;  and  it  shows,  what  I  suppose 
might  have  otherwise  discovered,  that  it  was  not  intended  to 
censure  the  practice  of  allowing  diversity  of  religious  worship 
and  liberty  of  the  press  in  all  countries  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, but  to  teach  Catholics  that  a  state  of  things  where  such 
freedom  existed  was  by  no  means  an  ideal  to  be  aimed  at,  but 
rather  an  abnormal  condition,  to  bo  tolerated  for  the  sake 
prudence  or  for  an^'  legitimate  reason,  but  not  to  be  treated  as 
trinsically  desirable.  Thus  Cardinal  I'acca  says  ;  "  The  doctrines 
of  the  Avenir  on  the  liberty  of  worship  and  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  which  have  been  treated  by  the  editors  with  so  much  ex 
aggeration  and  pushed  so  far,  are  also  very  reprehensible,  and 
in  opposition  to  the  Church's  teaching,  maxims,  and  practii 
They  have  greatly  astonished  and  afllicted  the  Holy  Father ; 
if,  under  certain  circumstances,  prudence  requires  to  endure  th 
as  a  less  evil,  they  may  never  be  represented  by  a  Catholic  as  a 
good  or  a  desirable  thing."  It  is  of  course  to  be  remembered 
that  since  the  days  of  Gregory  XVI.  a  great  part  of  Europe  has 
undergone  a  complete  moral  revolution,  and  that  the  rising  streaiB 
of  error,  which  the  Pontiif  then  combated,  has  since  then  swen 
like  a  flood  over  the  face  of  Christendom.  H.id  Pope  GregotJ 
been  writing  half-a-century  later,  he  might  have  modified  bv 
language ;  yet  the  Church's  principles  remain  now  what  they 
were  then.  In  the  letter  above  mentioned,  some  furthM 
opinions  of  the  Abbe  de  Lamennais  relating  to  the  lawfulne^ 
bpf  rebellion  against  the  civil  government  and  to  the  uniofl 
Pbetween  Church  and  State  arc  censured,  but  I  do  not  propose  ifl 
dwell  on  these.  I 

The  unhappy  priest  whoso  errors  were  here  coademncd^  madi 
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VPHHnKl  temporary  act  of  submission  to  tbo  Papal  authority, 
\nX  oot  very  long  afterwards  revolted  against  it  completely  and 
SiuUy. 

Lv^ts  wbicb   occurred  fifty  years  ago  have  naturally  faded 
xnx  .sure  from  the  minds  of  Catholics  of  the  present 

l^ii, :  '.    is  most  importiint  tliat  tl»e  principles  then 

nauciaUii  by  the  Holy  See  should  not  fall  into  oblivion. 

The  Vope  who  succeeded  CJrcgory  XVI. — Pius  IX. — certainly 

£d  not  allow  contemporary  Catholics  to  remain  in  ignorance  or 

r  iHgetTaloes  of  the  teaching  of  the  Church  as  regards  the  popular 

IiImtim  and  fallacies  of  his  day.    The  Encyclical  "  Quanta  Cura  " 

I  irilli  ~  -  of  Errors  that  accompanied  it,  issued  on  the 

I  Fcf.  ..iculate  Conception,  18G1,  bore  abundant  testi- 

I  ncBV  to  Ibe  Pontiff's  zeal  for  the  instruction  and  enlightenment 

I  «(  ka  spiritual  children,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  raised  a 

I  40011  of  furious    o])position    and    resentment    such  as  modern 

P  Empe  had  not  for  some  time  witnessed.     Unbelievers,  and  Pro- 

I    laiBita,  worldly  and  weak  Catholics,  joined  in  the  outcry.     But 

lieteocbiug  of  the  Church  remains;  and  let  us  briefly  examine 

rtU  it  i*.    We  find  here  that  the  Pope  warns  the  bishops  against 

BOi  who,  "applying  to  civil  society  the  impious  and   absurd 

meipl«  of  naturalism,  as  they  call  it,  dare  to  teach  that  the 

Mt  Quo»titutioa  of  public  society  and  civil  progress  altogether 

m^  '  '  V  be  conducted  and  governed  without 

itg..  ^ion  any  more  than  if  it  did  not  exist, 

■  itiaBst'  wi'  V  distinction  being  made  between  the  true 

nGgioo  and  1^ :-  "     Also  that,  "That  is  the  best  condition 

it  «a(iety  in  which  no  duty  is  recognized,  as  attached  to  the  civil 

Gcr,  of  restraining  by  enacted  penalties  ofienders  against  the 
mUc  rclii»ion,  except  so  far  as  public  peace  may  require." 
A^nui,  t'  s  the  word  "  insanity,'  applied  by  his  pre- 

dnoBOr '  to  the  opinion  that  "  liberty  of  conscience 

ni  wor  :ich   man's  persona!  right,  which  ought  to  be 

kpOj   i-.w .d   and   .asserted    in    every  rightly  constituted 

Mackj- ;  and  that  a  right  resides  in  the  citizens  to  an  absolute 
IA«t^,  vhich  khould  be  restrained  by  no  authority,  whether 
wluiaitiffal  or  oivil,  whereby  they  may  be  able  openly  and  pub- 
W)^to  n  L-  any  of  their  ideas  whatever,  either 

^fWO»d  .  press,  or  in  any  other  way."     "But," 

cntiaiMa  tiic  Encyclical,  "  while  they  rashly  affirm  this,  they  do 
^■'  •'*'r;k  and  consider  that  they  are  preaching  the  liberty  of 

i  ''I  thill  same  Encyclical  condemns  various  other  false 

ift..  iipaoe  docs  not  permit  me  to  cite  them  in  ej:tcnao; 

MfteoCvhem  would  be  repuliuted  by  moderate  Liberals;  but 
Ikt  (bUwwtng  deserve  attention  .■ — "  That  the  ChurcVi  cau  <iecte« 
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nothing  tvbich  binds  the  consciences  of  the  faithful  in  regard  to 
their  use  of  temporal  things ;  "  and  "  that  the  Church  has  no 
right  of  restraining  by  temporal  punishments  those  who  violate 
her  laws." 

The  "Syllabus  complectens  prsecipuos  nostrsB  setatis  errore8,"Scc. 
which  accompanied  the  Encyclical,  has  one  special  heading  for 
"  Errors  which  have  reference  to  the  Liberalism  of  the  day," 
and  another  for  "  Socialism,  Communism,  Secret  Societies,  Bible 
Societies,  Clerico-Libcral  Societies,"  as  to  which  it  says,  "  Pests  of 
this  kind  are  often  reprobated,  and  in  the  most  severe  terms," 
mentioning  at  the  same  time  the  previous  Encyclicals  and  Allocu- 
tions in  which  the  Papal  censures  are  to  be  found.  The  last  error 
alluded  to  in  the  Sj'Uabus  is  as  follows : — "  The  Roman  Pontiff 
can  and  ought  to  reconcile  and  harmonize  himself  with  progress, 
with  Llberalisrn,  and  with  modern  civilization." 

I  may  here  observe  tliat  1  iiave  abstained  from  any  argument  in 
favour  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Papal  Encyclicals,  not  because 
I  have  any  doubt  on  the  subject,  but  because  it  is  a  matter  more 
properly  left  to  theologians;  it  is  enough  for  a  lay  writer  to 
remark  that  what  is  sometimes  termed  the  "  pietas  tidei  "  requires 
that  we  should  fully  assent  to  all  the  teaching  of  the  Vicar  of 
Christ,  put  Ibrth  in  his  capacity  as  Pope,  whether  we  believe  it 
to  be,  strictly  epeakiufj,  infallible  or  not. 

I  had  proceeded  so  far  in  my  argument  previously  to  the  pub- 
lication of  the  recent  Encyclical  letter,  "  Immortale  Dei ; "  it 
now  became  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  inferences  I  bad 
drawn  were  in  accordance  with  the  teaching  of  the  reigning 
Pontifl".  No  sooner  had  the  Encyclical  appeared  than  its  contents 
were  reported  with  exaggeration  and  misstatement.  Let  us, 
however,  see  what  lessons  are  really  to  be  learnt  from  it.  Since 
it  is  printed  in  extcnao  in  another  part  of  this  Review,  I  invite 
the  reader  to  study  it  carefully  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  I 
am  correctly  representing  its  substance. 

The  following  arc  the  principal  points  which  the  Pope  lays 
down  for  our  guidance  :  It  is  the  natural  condition  of  man  that 
he  should  live  in  civil  society,  and  this  implies  a  civil  authority  j 
but  the  authority  comes  from  God:  "Whoever  possesses  the 
right  of  governing  can  receive  that  from  no  other  source  than 
from  that  supreme  chief  of  all — God."  If  the  rulers  of  a  State 
act  unjustly  or  injuriously  towards  the  people,  to  God  they  must 
render  an  account.  The  citizens  should  pay  to  their  rulers  some- 
tiling  of  the  same  respect  and  affection  that  children  should  do 
towards  their  parents;  popular  violence  inciting  to  sedition  is 
treason  not  only  against  man  but  against  God. 

The  Stat«  is  bound  to  satisfy,  by  the  public  profession  of 
religion,  the  many  and  great  duties  which  bring  it  into  rclatioa 
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«ith  God ;  and  it  must  not  act  as  tboup^h  God  did  not  exist, 
Mr  may  it  oat  of  several  kinds  of  reUt,'ion  adopt  indifferently 
vtiieh  it  pleases.  God  has  divided  the  charge  of  the  human 
nee  l«twecn  two  powers,  tlie  ecclesiastical  and  the  civil  ;  each  is 
ikt  greatest  in  its  own  kind,  each  has  certain  limits  within  which 
ilii  reitricted.  Whatever  in  human  affairs  is  in  any  way  sacred 
imbject  to  the  Church ;  but  thinj^s  political  to  the  civil  authority. 
OnoDcdata  between  the  Boman  Pontiff  and  civil  princes  are 
maatimcs  advantageous ;  and  in  these  cases  the  Ciuirch  usually 
'  <  tlie  hit^hest  possible  decree  of  generosity  and  indulgence. 
kin  modern  principles  are  out  of  harmony,  not  only  with 
>,  but  in  some  respects  with  natural  law — such  as  that  all 
_  ,  being  alike  by  birth  and  nature,  are  equal  in  thtir  relations 
<f  life ;  each  is  toaster  of  himself  and  in  no  way  comes  under  the 
ity  of  another ;  he  can  think  freely  on  whatever  subject  he 
■,  and  act  as  be  pleases,  for  no  one  has  a  right  of  ruling  over 

In  a  society  founded  on  these  principles,  government  ia  ■ 
ly  the  will  of  the  pfoph,  which  is  alone  its  own  proper  sovereign,! 
•kmuDg  indeed  to  whom  it  may  entrust  itself,  but  in  such  a 
fitij  that  it  transfers  not  so  much   the  right  as  the  function  of 
tke  gorerament  which  is  to  be  exorcised  in  its  name ;  God  is 
janed  over  in  silence ;  it  is  held  that  no  religion  should  be 
{■liBdjr  professed,  nor  any  one  preferred  to  tlie  rest ;  every  one 
■ay  follow  what  religion  he  prefers,  or  none  at  all ;  consequently 
6«e  ooiaiona  are  expressed  concerning  worshipping  or  not  wor- 
ikiioug  Ood,  and  there  is  unhounded  license  of  thinking  on^w 
ynwoatt'tu/.     States  founded  on  such  principles  as  these  do  an" 
i^ioj  to  the  Church ;  and  even  natural  religion  can  show  us 
tb*  Uaity  of  opinions  of  this  character. 

Hm  Pope,  not  content  with  himself  condemning  the  errors  he 

kdtaottaeing,  appeals  to  the  teaching  of  his  immediate  prcde- 

^■•■O,  aod  reminds  us  that  Gregory  XV^I.,  in  the  Encyclical 

"Ifimri  Vos,"  inveighed  with  weighty   words  against  the  sup- 

f(M4  right  of  individuals  to  judge  of  religion  according  to  their 

pcMst  preferences,  and  the  lawfulness  of  promulgating  what 

«mIi  oan   might  think  (making   thereby  a  revolution    in   the 

Sue) :  also  against  those  who  desire  the  separation  of  the  Church 

6o«  the  State.     Pius  IX.,  too,  as  opportunity  offered,  noted 

Maybbc  opinions,  and  afterwards  ordered  thera  to  be  collected 

tajethwr  for   the  i^uidance  of  Catholics — an  obvious  allusion  to 

yfeUalUkuown  Syllabus.     "  From  these  decisions  of  the  Popes, 

^^^pMrly  tn  be  understood  that  the  origin  of  public  power  is 

JPWWwgnt  from  God   Himself,  and  not  from  the  multitude  ;j 

|fcit  (tm  play  for  sedition  is  repugnant  to  reason ;  that  it  is  l^ 

ffmtits]  lividuals  and  a  crime  for  States  to  make  no 

■MMiatoi  :ic»  of  religion,  or  to  treat  diffetcvvt  Vm^  o^ 

Hrobx^^fV. /.    [77itni Seri^a.]  ¥ 
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religion  in  tbe  snme  way ;  tbat  the  uncontrolled  power  of  think- 
ing and  publicly  proclaiming  one's  thoughts  has  no  place  araoDC 
the  riglits  of  citizens,  and  cannot  in  any  way  be  reckoned  amoDJ 
those  things  which  are  worthy  of  favour  or  defence." 

But  no  form  of  government  is  per  se  condemned  j  nor  is  it 
per  8c  to  be  condemned  that  the  people  should  have  a  greater  or 
less  share  in  tbe  government,  it  being  sometimes  not  only  useful 
but  a  jiart  of  their  duty  so  to  participate;  again,  though  the 
Church  judges  it  not  to  be  lawful  that  the  various  kinds  of 
worship  should  have  tbe  same  right  as  tho  true  religion,  she  does 
not  condemn  that  kind  of  toleration  which,  for  the  sake  of  gain- 
ing some  great  good  or  avoiding  some  great  evil,  permits  each 
religion  to  have  its  place  in  the  State.  No  one  should  be  com- 
pelled against  bis  will  to  embrace  the  Catholic  faith  :  "  Credere 
lion  pot  est  homo,  nitii  volena"  (quoted  from  St.  Augustine). 

The  Church  will  steadily  encourage  and  promote  those  studies 
which  are  concerned  with  tho  investigation  of  nature ;  and, 
being  a  foe  to  inertness  and  sloth,  she  wishes  that  the  talents  of 
men,  being  cultivated  and  exercised,  should  bear  still  richer  fruits; 
and  she  od'ers  inducements  to  every  sort  of  art  and  craft. 

The  Holy  Father  lets  it  be  understood  that  he  is  not  speaking 
merely  by  way  of  exhortation  or  eouuscl,  for  he  stales  that  what- 
over  things  the  Roman  Pontiffs  have  handed  down,  or  shall 
hatreafter  hand  down,  Catholics  must  hold  in  their  own  judgment, 
and,  when  occasion  demands,  profess  them  openly. 

Catholics  should,  as  a  general  rule,  and  allowing  for  exceptional 
circumstances,  take  a  part  in  public  affairs. 

In  matters  purely  political,  questions  concerning  the  beet  form 
of  government  and  civil  regulations,  there  is  room  for  harmless 
disagreement ;  and  pious  men,  ready  to  accept  the  decrees  of 
the  Apostolic  See,  are  not  to  be  accounted  evil,  or  charged 
with  violating  the  Catholic  Faith,  because  they  differ  on  such 
subjects. 

Such,  then,  are  tbe  lessons  inculcated  in  this  noble  Encyclicul. 
I  question  whether  any  one  will  deny  that  it  confirms  the  teach- 
ing I  bad  already  gathered  from  the  pronouncements  of  the  two 
former  Popes,  and  adds  something  besides  no  less  pointed  and 
forcible.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how  the  exaggerations  arose  to 
which  I  alluded  above.  It  was  reported  that  the  Pope  had  con- 
demned Liberalism  and  universal  suffrage.  The  word  Liberalism 
does  not  appear  to  be  used,  however,  though  the  principles  tliat 
are  censured  are  those  which  the  word  generally  implies.  But 
universal  suffrage  is  plainly  not  condemned,  nor  indeed  any  other 
kind  of  suffrage,  provided  it  be  in  accordance  with  the  constitution 
of  the  particular  country.  Still,  when  one  finds  such  expressions 
ewployed  as  that  the  origin  of  public  power  is  to  be  sought 
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from  Qod  himself,  and  not  from  tht*  mnltituile ;  whon  ono  notices 
titat  cren  the  opinion,  so  commonly  held  by  Catholic  theologians, 
ikat  civil  authority,  though  coming  ultimately  from  God,  is 
rived  viediaieh/  through  the  people,  is  not  even  once  men- 
one  understands  how  it  may  liave  happened  that  careless 
ertiuial  reuders  misapprehended  the  PontifTs  meaning.  It 
lent  too  that  the  I'ope  is  mainly  thinking  throughout  of 
_  itbolic  countries,  though  he  nowhere  expressly  says  so ;  it 
tauat  be  rememlMired  that  he  is  dealing  with  certain  false 
inciplcs,  and  not  with  the  special  cases  of  particular  nations. 
Afl«r  waking  a  deduction  tor  distortion  and  exaggeration,  it 
tverthcless  remains  a  fact  that  opinions  generally  held  to  l>e 
Jly  connected  with  modern  Liberalism  are  denounced  with  no 
in  voice;  for  example,  antagonism  to  an  established 
as  such,  inditference  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  religious 
i,  the  unlimited  right  to  publish  or  even  to  think  what  you 
Cj  the  making  an  idol  of  the  people  by  imagining  them  to 
t  solo  soaroe  of  all  legitimate  authority, 
claim  th«  u«©  of  the  words  "  Liberal "  and  "  Liberalism  " 
in  tbtir  narrow  party  sense  (as  they  are  used,  for  instance,  at  the 
BBgli-  'ons);  but  suppaso  we  take  u  philosopliieal  Liberal 

who  'jut    his   principles,    or   a  modern   Radical   of  the 

ailvaaoed  •cbool,  and  put  the  Encyclical  before  him?     I  confess 
Jd  he  surprised  if,  after  reading  it,  ho  did  not  feel  that  the 
ras  his  natural  enemy. 
>«m  aware  that  it  may  be  argued  that,  although  Liberalism 

I  tnoontestably  condemned   by   t  he  Holy  See  in  one  sense,  it  is 

fiOi  ao  in  others.  I  entirely  admit  tliis,  and  I  only  say  that  I 
kav«  it  to  the  judgment  of  my  readers  whether  the  vital  and 
Hieptiai  principles  of  Liberalism  are  involved,  or  are  not 
lived,  in  such  condemnation  as  we  have  been  considering. 
It  k  quite  true  that  certain  opinions  generally  associated  with 
"  Liberalism  are  free  for  all  Catholics  to  hold  or  reject 
I  tbey  please ;  as,  for  instance,  that  a  Democratic  Republic  is 
tb«  best  form  of  govemnicnt.  This  may  seem  strange,  but  it  is 
w'*  Ltinwrn  that  the  Chnrcli  does  not  so  much  concern  herself 
(*«  of  Government,  as  with  the  principles  on  which 
■J,    .  '  .ducted;  and  there  are  doubtless  men  (parti- 

c  u..i  ;;  who  hold  that  it  is  better  that  the  rulers  of 

a  State  »i4uuld  owe  their  position  to  popular  election  than  to 
b^redit&rv  succession,  but  that  when  once  elected  they  should  be 
•.>beyed.  The  Christian  law  of  submission  to  authority  is 
iu  Lui-  v.»!*e  secured,  and  the  matter  resolves  itself  into  one  of 
biumin  judgment  oud  prudence.  At  the  same  time,  I  question 
vhaiber  a  man  who  thoroughly  accepted  the  teaching  of  tho 
f»M,\  EncvclicaLi,  who  was  in  favour  of  the  temporal  i^T\wtic.<ivi\Sk 
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of  the  Pontiff,  who  repudiated  the  theory  that  the  State  ought 
neither  to  cncourafje  religions  truth  nor  repress  religious  error, 
and  who  detested  the  liberty  of  the  press — I  question  very  much 
whether  such  a  man  would  probably  be  in  practice  an  ardent 
Republican, 

I  desire  once  again  to  repeat  that  I  have  avoided  using  the 
word  "  Liberal ''  in  the  popular  sense,  as  commonly  understood 
in  England,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  the  line  of  demarcation 
(such  as  it  is)  which  separates  the  two  English  parties,  is  by  any 
means  an  available  criterion.  I  think  among  those  who  call 
themselves  Liberals  there  are  some  good  Christians,  who  would 
subscribe  ex  aimno  to  all  that  tbe  Popes  have  laid  down  ;  and  I 
am  sure  there  are  many  Conservatives  who  hold  the  errors  that 
Gregory  XVL,  Pius  IX.,  and  Leo  XllL  have  severally  con- 
demned, and  probably  others  besides. 

There  are  symptoms  indicating  that  this  country  is  advancing 
towards  a  state  of  political  decrepitude — one  such  symptom  being 
the  restless,  ceaseless,  desire  for  change ; — may  we  not  hope  that 
there  e.^cist  means  of  arriving  at  truth  apart  from  the  rivalries 
of  contending  factions  ? 

And  in  any  ca.se,  if  we  seek  to  form  a  sound  judgment,  the 
first  important  step  is  to  disentangle  the  mind  from  erroneous 
principles  and  false  maxims,  however  plausible  and  specious— a 
step  which  we  may  well  take  before  we  attach  ourselves  to  any 
80-callcd  party.  I  have  drawn  no  distinction  in  the  foregoing 
discussion  between  Continental  and  English  Liberalism,  for  I 
am  not  clear  that  such  a  distinction,  unless  in  point  of  degree, 
can  be  properly  drawn  ;  and  I  incline  to  the  opinion  of  the  writer 
in  the  National  licvieiv,  already  alluded  to,  who  says : — 
"  Happily  for  us  there  is  still  a  wide  difference  between  the 
Liberalism  of  the  Continent  and  the  Liberalism  of  England,  but 
the  first  principles  of  both  arc  the  same,  and  these  principles 
will  inevitably,  in  course  of  time,  lead  to  the  same  errors  of 
practice." 

But  I  accept  these  words  in  the  sense  of  being  applicable 
generally  to  the  principles  of  Liberalism  considered  in  tho 
abstract,  and  not  necessarily  to  sects  or  parties  calling  them- 
selves by  the  name  ;  for  it  is  notorious  that  in  some  Continental 
countries  these  latter  are  especially  odious  on  account  of  their 
virident  antagonism  to  the  Catholic  Church,  which  seems  to 
impress,  and  almost  to  terrify  them,  in  a  way  scarcely  possible  ia 
Englaud,  with  the  vastness  of  her  spiritual  power  and  the 
grandeur  of  her  Imperial  position. 

F.  R.  Wego-Prossru. 
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Art.  v.— the  STORY  OF  COWDRAY. 

utiniy.  tlie  History  of  a  Great  EnrjUsh  House.     By  Mrs. 
CHAnLKS  RouNUKLU     LoudoQ :  Bickers  &  Son.     1884. 

IN    the  following   passes  I  shall  make  abundant  use  of  tlie 
materials  which  Mrs.  Rouudell,  with  great  care  and  skill, 
1  Ml  a  manuer  most  courteous  to  Catholics,  has  brou!»lit  together 
1  handsome  volume.     Even,  therefore,  where  I  am  not  ex- 
jifi»»ly  quoting,  the  reader  will  understand  that  for  the  most  part 
I   Inve  Mrs.  lloundell's  "  Cowdray "  before  me.     The  book  is 
ited  to  Earl  Spencer,  as  "  one  of  the  chief  representatives" 
;nily  of  Montague,  which  no  doubt  he  is;  but  its  "chief 
itivo  "  must  bo  reckoned  Mr.  du  Moulin  Browne,  of  the 
line  ut  l:,.»sebournc,  whose   interesting  collection  of  documents 
rtlating  to  his  ancestors  will  enable  me  to  add  particulars  of 
«rbich  Mrs.  Roundell  was  apparently  not  aware  at  the  time  of 
wrifirig,  as  likewise  to  tell  the  story  of  Cowdray  in  a  slightly 
ut  faahion,  not,  indeed,  impugning  anything  that  lady  has 
ei  u'j»rn,  but  Bometimes  shading  or  colouring  it  to  another  effect. 
dJ  now  to  introduce  my  subject. 

Hardly  any  part  of  Europe  is  so  crowded  ns  England  with 

irroat   houses  the  record  of  which  is  a  brief  epitome  of  the  his- 

/f  the  nation  itself.     But  impressive  as  are  the  names    of 

-worth,   llatlield,  and  Welbeck  (to  take  instances  close  at 

,  there  is  a  more  potent  charm   in  the  houses  which,  not 

ing  like  these  glorious,  but  fallen  down  and  in  ruins,  tell 

ume  tale  pathetically  as  in  the   minor  key.     These  are  fit 

iilu.H  I  rations  of  "  the  chronicle  of  wasted  time,"  calling  up  from 

past  as  in  a  ghostly   procession  those  "ladies  dead   and 

t\y    knights"    whose  beauty  and  daring,    whose  high  and 

^   or  strange,  criminal,  and  unhallowed  deeds  make  at  once 

jth  and   the  romance  of   bygone  centuries.      And   this 

10  will  be  indefinitely  deepened  if,  in  the  story  of  an 

_       wo  can  admit  or  suspect  a  superhuman  element  to 

the  cj»laslro])lie;  if  it  should  appear  that  a  sin  may  be 

through  all  it^  consequences  to  the  final  disaster  which, 

■  a  clean  sweep  of  the  personages  moving  in  the  drama, 

same  time  bring  down  in  ruins  upon  them  their  very 

\,  and  force   upon  every  passer-by,   how   little  soever 

tatcrarti-d  •  of  a  crime  and  its  retribution.     Such  a 

louac  is,  '  -,  Cowdray  ;  such  a  family  the  descendants 

vf   Sir    Anthony    Browne,    K.O.,    Muster    of    the    Horse   to 

ir    r.   VI I  r      >vl!.j,  on   the  I'Vnst   of  the  Assvim'ptvou,  \'5>^''i>» 
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received  "  a  grant  of  the  house  and  scitc  of  the  late  monasteifl 
of  Battle  ill  Sussex,  to  him,  his  heirs,  and  assigns  for  ever."     S 

Battle  Abhcy,  as  all  the  world  knows,  was  founded  by  Williaiff 
the  Conqueror,  at  a  place  anciently  called  Senlac,  nine  miles  from 
Hastings,  where,  October  14,  l()(i6,  ho  overcame  King  Harold. 
"  lie  built  a  new  convent  near  Hastings,"  says  Hume,  "  which 
he  called  Battle  Abbey,  and  which,  on  pretence  of  supporting 
monk-s  to  pray  for  his  own  soul  and  for  that  of  Harold,  served 
as  a  lasting  memorial  of  his  victory."*  It  is  worth  while  to 
reflect  that  the  belief  in  purgatory  led  to  the  establishment  of 
almost  every  religious  house  in  Europe,  and  always  had  an  in- 
fluence in  their  foundation  and  growth.  Hume  was  a  keen- 
sighted  man,  but  nobody  at  this  time  of  day  would  imagine 
"William  the  Conqueror's  alleged  motive  a  "  pretence,''  or  that 
he  thought  more  of  the  monument  to  his  victory  than  of  the 
monks'  prayers.  We  have  travelled  a  long  way  since  Hume 
wrote  his  History.  AVilliam  was  lavisii  of  lands  and  pinviloges ; 
Battle  Abbey  ranked  in  the  later  language  of  Canon  Law 
nidlius  Diceceseos,  and  few  monasteries  at  the  Reformation 
have  seemed  better  worth  jilundering. 

The  last  abbot  was  John  Hammond,  and  no  more  than  three 
months  elapsed  between  his  surrender  of  the  consecrated  buildings 
and  the  establishment  in  them  of  Sir  Anthony  Browne  and  hi» 
family.  The  abbot's  lodging  became  the  homestead  of  the  in- 
truders ;  with  the  abbey  cloisters  much  of  the  fine  mediicval  archi- 
tecture was  razed  to  the  ground ;  and  of  the  great  abbey  church 
not  one  stone  was  left  on  another.  Where  it  had  been  Sir 
Anthony  planted  his  garden,  and  made  a  double  row  of  yew-trees 
to  mark  the  nave  of  the  minster,  and  perpetuate,  by  their  very 
situation,  the  memory  of  a  sacrilege.  We  need  only  rememb^ 
that  the  same  pulling  down  and  building  op,  the  same  deseci  '~ 
tion  of  holy  places  and  planting  of  new  homesteads  on  th 
site,  was  going  on  all  over  the  country,  to  see  with  our  mind's 
eye  the  first  act  of  that  tremendous  change  which  broke  the  old 
order  in  pieces.  Among  other  things,  it  gave  England  a  new 
peerage,  founded,  as  in  this  case,  on  spoliation  and  profaned 
sanctuaries.  The  feeling  has  hardly  yet  died  out  which  these 
events  stirred  up  in  common  minds  ;  less  than  half  a  century 
ago  it  led  an  illustrious  convert  to  attempt  reparation,  by  t^ 
['building  and  endowing  of  many  churches,  for  what  he  deem^ 
the  hereditary  guilt  of  bis  house;  and  when  he  died,  and  hfl 
title  passed  to  a  remote  branch,  it  was  said  that  the  reparatiol 
could  not  have  been  ample  enough,  and  that  the  "  aocuraM 
thing  "  had  not  been  cast  out.     So  tenacious  are  men,  even  fl 
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HPKlirt«enth  century,  of  tlicir  old  belief  that  "  tlioiigli  the 
HHIa  of  God  grind  slowly,  yet  they  grind  exceeding  small." 
Br  Henry  Spelman  wrote  his  "Fate  of  Sacrilege"  in  a  time 
■rhcn  tlu»  sei;iet  judg^nents  of  Providence,  and,  on  occasion,  the 
Ki  mterjiositiou  of  God's  hand  in  great  events,  were  yet 

w   '  11   the  faith  of  nations.     History  is  not  composed  now 

fc ■ccordance  with  such  beliefs;  but  I  am  far  from  certain  that 
Hpe  metapbyeical  law  of  Nemesis,  the  doctrine  that  "things  are 
Hfaat  they  are,  and  their  consequences  will  be  what  they  will  be," 
H(  warrant  our  forefathers'    conviction  of  the   penalties 

W  I'lwcd  on  possessing  oneself,  by  fraud  or  favour,  of  titlo- 

Hndb  cuudecrated  to  religious  and  humane  purposes. 

■  At  all  cveuts,  it  was  long  believed  in  Sussex,  as  my  book  telU 

■e,  thRt— 

V'  "oy  was  holding  his  first  great  feast  in  the  abbot's 

K-  '.  monk  tnude  his  way  through  the  crowd  of  guests,  and 

^Bidiug  up  tu  ilie  dais  on  which  Sir  Anthony  sate,  cursed  him  to  his 
^b&  He  foretold  the  doom  that  would  befall  the  posterity  of  Sir 
^^^■pay,  and  prophesied  that  tlie  curse  would  cleave  to  his  family 
^■mt  ahould  cease  to  exist.  He  concluded  with  the  words,  "  By 
^Re  and  water  thy  line  shall  come  to  an  end,  and  it  shall  perish  out  of 
^^ad'-(p.  Ul). 

^HHbglish  clergyman,  who  had  been  vicar  of  the  parish  wherein 
Be  the  ruins  of  Cowdray,  recalling  thirty  years  ago  the  tradition 
W  the  "  curse  of  fire  and  water  '  (which  he  had  gathered  from 
the  Iip«  of  the  villagers),  quotes  the  striking  words  of  an  observer 
m\  .  :  >t  well  be  deemed  favourable  to  monasticism — Arch- 
^  ..  ,  liitgift.  "  Church  land,"  wrote  that  prelate  to  Queen 
^BhJKilh,  "  added  to  an  ancient  inheritance  hath  proved  like  a 
^BVfrvtting  a  garment,  and  secretly  consumed  both  ;  or  like 
Be  eagle  that  stole  a  coal  from  the  altar,  and  thereby  set  her 
Bst  oo  fire,  which  consumed  both  her  young  eagles  and  herself 
putt  stole  it."* 

But  the  glory  of  the  curse  has  come  down  to  us,  not  without 

l«Bfoa,  in  a  dillereut   form.     Instead  of  being  associated   with 

Battle,  the  scene  of  it  is  transferred  to  Cowdray  Park,  at  the 

tiji',r  .i.il  of  which,  as  may  still  by  the  careful  eye  be  discerned, 

■t  .'bourne  Priory.     This  foundation  was  established  about 

Be  Tuiij'ue  of  the  thirteenth  century,  by  John  de  Bohun,  Lord 

^m  Midhar»t,    for  a  prioress  and  five  nuns  of  the  Benedictine 

Brder.     It.  will  be  remembered   that  it  was  small  communities 

H^^i«,  of  twelve  and  under,  that  were  threatened  at  the  fir«t 

^^Hfeion  of  the  monasteries,  when  the  commissioners,  not  yet 

^PBitaoding  how  far  Henry  would  go,  reported,  as  they  were 

■  *  Token  (roin  Nvle*  unJ  Qiuriti,  aud  dtvd  p.  \¥i. 
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bidden,  tliat  the  large  houses  of  monks  kept  good  order,  and  only 
the  smaller  merited  suppression.  Easebourne  had  an  indifferent 
reputation  long  before  its  end.  In  li-H  it  appears  that  the 
prioress  was  severely  rebuked  for  her  extravagance  by  the  Bishop 
of  Chichester,  wlio  sent  his  commissary,  Master  Walter  Eston, 
to  hold  a  visitation  in  the  chapter-house,  and  the  prioress  was 
suspended  from  "all  administration  of  temporal  goods."  Two 
other  inquiries  were  held,  one  by  Bishop  Story  in  1478,  the  other 
by  a  commissary  of  Bishop  Sherburne's  in  1521  ;  and  at  both 
the  nuns  complained  bitterly  of  their  superiors.  It  is  clear  that 
some  change  was  needed ;  a  house  so  ill  conducted  must  have 
been  reformed  or  suppressed,  and  in  the  dissolution  of  the  mon- 
asteries offered  a  fine  prey  to  secular  greed.  Accordingly,  in 
1535,  Margaret  Sacktield,  ttie  last  prioress,  gave  up  house  and 
lands  to  the  King's  commissioners,  and  the  lew  inmates  of  the 
convent  went  back  1o  their  homes.  The  year  after,  Easebourne 
was  granted  to  Lord  Southampton;  Baldwin  Hammet,  tlie  nun's 
chaplain,  receiving  a  yearly  pension  of  one  hundred  shillings. 
In  the  survey  of  the  year  1568,  the  "  house  called  Easebourne 
Priory  "  is  mentioned,  "wherein  be  granaries,  and  a  brewhouse, 
all  enclosed  within  the  park  of  Cowdray,  and  subject  to  the 
deer  coming  in."  And,  three  centuries  after,  the  convent  garden 
still  remained,  divided  by  grey  stone  walls  and  arches  ;  while  the 
convent  parlour,  part  of  the  cloisters,  and  the  refectory,  had  been 
turned  into  domestic  offices.  The  habitable  part  is  still  a  dwell- 
ing, and  the  chapter-house  a  barn.  Now  it  was  at  the  surrender 
of  Easebourne,  says  the  other  story,  that  Dame  Alicia  Hill,  the 
Bub-prioress,  reminded  those  present  of  the  curse  of  fire  and  water 
invoked  by  the  pious  founders  of  the  house  on  the  male  children 
and  heirs  of  whoever  should  despoil  it.  However,  Sir  William 
Fitzwilliam,  afterwards  Earl  of  Southampton,  not  only  accepted 
Easebourne  from  Henry  in  1530,  but  added  likewise  the  lands  of 
Shulbred  Abbey,  four  miles  oil',  in  the  parish  of  Lynchmere, 
which  was  founded  by  Sir  Ralph  de  Arderne  in  the  reign  of  King 
John  and  dedicated  as  a  priory  of  black  Augustinian  Canons  to 
Our  Lady.  That,  too,  had  been  surrendered  by  its  prior,  George 
Waldeue,  in  1535,  and  was  granted  to  Lord  Southampton  eight 

iears  after.  The  priory  was  degraded  into  a  I'armhouse,  but 
lOrd  Southampton  had  a  royal  patent  to  enlarge  Cowdray  Park, 
and  to  set  up  there  an  embattled  castle  of  stone.  lie  built  so 
much  that,  in  my  author's  opinion,  he  may  be  looked  upon  as 
having  erected  Cowdray.  And  so^  if  a  curse  there  was,  he  took 
it  home  with  him.* 

•  The  beginnings  of    Cowdray    House  are    traced  to  the    familv  r.f 
DoIJohuns,  m  the  reii^n  of  EilwiirJ  111.     ll  wax  skM  l.>y  Sir  Davi'. 
Jiaaband  ot  Mary  de  Bubuii,  to  Lis  relative  Sir  W,  Fitzwilliam  in  i    - 
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Henry  VIII.  bestowed  on  this  gentlem.nn  bo   many   favours 

■Chat  be  was  reckoned  with  the  "  most  eminent  men  ot  his  time." 

^He  was  Knight  of  the  Garter,  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal,  and 

Lord  Hi<;h  Admiral.     In  1537  he  became  Earl  of  Southampton. 

But  the  human  interest  he  may  still  excite  (for  the  rest  is  of 

^DOaeqaence  only  to  wyverns  and  grilfins  and  lions  rampant  or 

^^K*nt)  is  due  to  his  relations  with  Mar^j^nret,  Countess  of  Salis- 

JBy,  daui^hter  of  Georj^e,  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  the  last  of  the 

Kantafjenets.    Her  father  died  in  the  Tower ;  her  elder  son.  Lord 

BfaatAcute,  was  beheaded  on  Tower  Hill;  and  Henry  had  resolved 

^^Btlie  Countess  herself  should  undergo  the  punishment  he  was 

Bmrous,  but   unable,  to  indict  on   her  younger  son,   Reginald 

Vole,  whose  opposition  to  the  "  King's  matter  "  had  made  a  deep 

fepraision  abroad  and  at  home.     Late  in  the  year  1538,  Lord 

rBootbampton  was  sent  to  arrest  the  Countess,  his  cousin,  in  her 

u«m  house  at  Warblington,  near  Havant,  and  to  take  her  thence 

(0  Cowdmy,  as  the  first  stage  of  her  journey  to  the  Tower.     He 

did  a*  he   was   bidden,    not   without   dilliculty,   for   he  wrote, 

ri^Blmbcr  16,  from  Cowdray,  "  We  have  dealed  with  such  a  one 

^^Bcn  have  nut  dealed  withall  before;  wc  may  cull  her  rather 

■  strong  and  constant  man  than  a  woman."     I  need  not  repeat 

Q»r  fiimiliar  story.     It  was  Southampton  who  discovered  in  her 

lin^n  wardrobe  a  tunic  of  white  silk,  embroidered  in  front  with 

tbe  royal  arms  of  England,  and  at  the  back  with  the  device  of 

ti«  Five  Wounds,  borne  by  the  Northern  insurgents.     This  tunic 

Tbomiu  Cromwell  held   up  in  the  House  of  Lords  when  Lady 

Salisbury  and  divers  others   were,  on  April  2S,  1531),  attainted, 

nithout   trial,  of  high  treason.     It   is  probable  that,  until    the 

iHaindcr  passed.  Lady  Salisbury  was  kept  in  prison  at  Cowdray. 

Tlif  frightful  circumstances  of  her  execution,  which  took  place 

two  years  later.  May  27,  Ibil,  have  been  described  often  enough  ; 

Imt  t};i-r<'  i-  ;i  comfort  to  the  mind  which  cannot  quite  rid  itself 

£•(  I)  t  of  righteous  retribution,  in   the  fact  that  Crom- 

rell,  . .i;nled  the   Bill  of  Attainder,  was  the  first  to  suffer 

'bb  own  contrivance,  and  before  the  Countess.  Aec  lexjuetior 
I  cannot  but  rise  to  our  lips  as  we  read  of  him' on  the  scaffold. 
"  impton,  however,  gained  not  a  little  by  acting  gaoler  to 
in,  and  so  carrying  out  his  motto,  LoiaulU  se  jtrouera. 
Dyalty  and  the  way  he  "  proved  "  it  did  him  equal  honour. 
iOrdez«d  a  "new  chapell "  to  be  erected  at  Midhurst,  as  a 
^IkaiMoUuin  for  himself  and  his  wile  Mabell,  daughter  of  Lord 
Cltffc<rd.  Bnt  he  died  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  in  the  Scottish 
txprditioD  of  1513.  His  remains  were  not  brought  home;  and 
■■  be  l«fl  no  '•liil'lri'n,  his  estates,  with  their  burden  of  sacrilege, 
pa«?i  'rolher,  Sir  Anthony  Browne. 

1h  ,  i.udy  Lucy  Nevill,  was  daugUlet  av\i  co-Wxt  ol 
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John,  Marquis  Montacute,  and  thereby  niece  of  Richard,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  the  King-maker.  She  married,  first.  Sir  W.  Fitz- 
william,  of  Aldwarke,  in  Yorkshire,  and  afterwards  Sir  Anthony 
Browne,  standard-bearer  to  Henry  VII.,  and,  from  1503  to  152i», 
Governor  of  Calais,  In  this  way  Lord  Southampton  and  the 
second  Sir  Antliony — the  first  of  the  Brownes  of  Cowdray — 
were  half-brothers.  The  Brownes  are  traced  to  Robert  le  Brown, 
who  represented  Cumberland  in  Parliament,  and  whose  second 
son,  Anthony,  settled  as  a  merchant  in  London,  about  the  year 
1350.  A  son  of  his.  Sir  Stephen,  was  Lord  Mayor  in  1439; 
and  the  harvest  being  scanty  that  year,  he  sent  to  the  Prussian 
coast  for  cargoes  of  rye,  which  he  gave  away  "  among  the  poorer 
sort  of  people."  Wlien  they  mai-ried  into  the  family  of  the 
King-maker  the  Brownes  were  a  thriving,  prosperous  house,  and 
their  fortune  rose  steadily  with  the  times.  The  Sir  Anthony 
who  now  came  into  Cowdray  had  been  knighted  after  the  taking 
of  MorlaLx,  in  Bretagne,  in  1523.  The  same  year  he  and  the 
High  Admiral,  Lord  Surrey,  conveyed  Charles  V.  from  South- 
ampton to  Biscay.  In  1524  he  became  Esquire  of  the  Body. 
He  was  one  of  the  challengers  in  the  jousts  held  at  Greenwich 
by  the  King  during  the  Christmastide  of  that  year,  and  drew 
Henry's  notice  in  such  a  way  that  he  became  one  of  his  greatest 
favourites.  In  1526  he  was  made  Lieutenant  of  the  Isle  of  Man 
for  the  young  Edward,  Earl  of  Derby.  Two  years  later  he  in- 
vested Francis  I.  with  the  Order  of  the  Garter;  and  in  1533 
he  accompanied  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Lord  Rochford  the  brother 
of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  Sir  AVilliam  Paulet,  as  attendant  on  the 
same  King  when  he  proceeded  to  Nice,  to  "  commune  with  the 
Pope  there  concerning  his  stay  in  the  King's  divorce."  In 
1539  he  was  made  Master  of  the  Horse,  "  with  the  yearly  fee  of 
forty  pounds  for  tliat  service,"  which  next  year,  when  he  received 
the  Garter,  was  confirmed  to  him  for  life. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  he  came  by  so  magnificent 
a  share  of  Church  plunder  as  Battle  Abbey  and  its  appurtenances. 
But  he  was,  moreover,  the  husband  of  Alys,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
I  Gage,  and  Sir  John  was  one  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to 
pdissolve  the  Abbey  of  Battle.  The  men  that  did  these  things 
have  left  behind  them  no  jileasant  reputation.  Sir  John  Gage, 
Constable  of  the  Tower,  appears  to  have  executed  his  trust 
with  80  great  severity  on  the  one  baud  and  profit  to  himself  on 
the  other  that  at  his  death  he  possessed  laud  in  forty  parishes. 
Part  of  the  spoils  of  Battle  Abbey  was  the  Manor  of  Alciston,  in 
the  Rape  of  Pevensey,  which  to  this  day  is  held  by  the  Viscounts 
Gage,  who  recognize  in  Sir  John  a  fortunate  and  most  dis- 
tinguished ancestor.  When  Sir  Anthony  Browne  entered  ou. 
Cotrdray,  he  Limself  had  received  no  more  than  Battle  Abbey. 
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ere  now  csacne  to  lum  Easebourne,  Shulbred,  the  mrtnasteries  of 
ivbam  and  Caiceto.and  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Waverley,  in 
ey.  But  even  this  did  not  sufiice.  In  13i5,  the  Priory  of 
St.  Marj*  Ovcry,  in  Soiithwark,  which  liad  been  surrenJereil  to 
the  Crown  six  years  earlier,  was  bestowed  on  liim.  The  church, 
now  styled  St.  Saviour's,  was  bought  by  the  parish  ;  and  on  the 
ale  of  the  priory  its  new  owner  built  a  mansion  which,  in  the 
time  of  the  second  Viscount  Montague,  weut  by  the  name  of 
Montague  Close. 

Sir  Anthony  found  employment  enough  at  the  hands  of  his 
aastar.     In  1540,  he  was  sent  to  the  Court  of  the  Duke  ofCleves 
to  act  as  prosy  in  the  unlbrtuuate  marriage  of  Ueury  and  the 
Dake's   sJBter,  Anne.     When  he  saw  the  lady,  "  so  far  unlike 
what  was  reported,"  and   that  Holbein   had  flattered  her  and 
deeeived  tl>e  King,  he  confessed  himself  dismayed ;  but  it  was 
IM  late,  and  he  acted  as  proxy   in  the  wedding  ceremony  that 
His  wife,  Alys  Lady  Browne,  who  had  attended  Anne 
res  on  her   arrival,  died   that   year,    and  was  buried  at 
In  154.3,  Sir  Anthony  joined  in  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's 
Utton   to    Scotland,   wherein   "they   burnt  about   twenty 
Next  year,  he  accompanied  Henry  himself  to  France ; 
of  the  pictures  at  Cowdray  represented  the  chief  events 
t  OBsacccssrul  invasion — the  march  from  Calais,  the  Eng- 
I  Mtcampment  at  Mnrquison,  and  the  sie:;e  of  Boulogne.     Sir 
AsthcmTi  when  the  surrender  of  that  town  was  at  hand,  went 
from  Henry  to  treat  of  a  general  accord  with  the  ambassadors  of 
tbe  FreocI)   King,  and  the  army  returned  homo.     In  1545,  he 
I  commissioned  to  i-aisc  troops  in  the  southern  counties,  was 
Jostice-in-Eyre  of  the  royal  forests  beyond  Trent,  and 
todard-bcaror  to  Henry  VIII.,  as  his  father  had  been  to  Henry 
pi.     At  the  height  of  his  prosperity,  being  a  man  of  sixty,  he 
iBrrivd  Lady  Elizai)etli,  daughter  of  the  ninth  Earl  of  Kildare, 
Uebrated   in    prose  and    verse   under  the  name  of  the  "  Fair 
Mfaldioe."     Stie  was  only  llfteen ;  and,  surviving  her  husband, 
■iiiiil  Sir  Edward  Clinton,  first  Eitrl  of  Lincoln,  by  whose  side 
be  liM  in  tt  r>  ul  tomb  in  .St.  George's  Chapel,  Windsor. 

li  was  Sir  -i  Browne  who  warned  Henry  VIII.  in  his 

^^HaesB  of  his  approaching  end.  The  circumstances  of  tho 
WKg*  death  are  obscure ;  and  I  shall  not  enter  on  the  question 
|lietii«r  the  famous  will,  disowned  by  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  was 
■■■ri  or  genuine.  It  appointed  Sir  Anthony  one  of  the  sixteen 
^0|on  and  guardians  to  Edward  VL,  and  left  him  a  leg:icyof 
km  Iwtlldred  pounds.  He  c:trri<.'d  the  news  of  their  father's 
iM|h  to  Kdward  and  Elizal<eth,  then  ut  Hertford,  and  a  few  days 
^■ook  part  in  the  procx^sion  that  conducted  "  the  King's 
Wfbj  ffvm  the  Tower  through  the  city  q{  ItonCiotv/vcv  Kvn«\> 
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royal  and  goodly  wise,  to  his  palace  of  Westminster,"  Saturday, 
February  19,  1547.  One  of  the  great  pictures  at  Cowdray 
represented  the  scene,  as  the  procession  came  through  Goldsmith's 
Row,  the  shops  set  out  with  golden  cups  and  beakers,  and  the 
master  of  each  at  his  door.  Sir  Anthony  rode  next  the  King, 
"  leading  a  goodly  courser  of  honour,  very  richly  trapped." 

He  began  soon  to  build  a  wing  at  Cowdray,  for  the  reception 
(or  safe  custody)  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth ;  but  it  was  tinishcd 
by  his  son.  At  Byflete,  in  Surrey,  there  was  another  mansion  of 
his  building,  which  is  now  pulled  down.  There,  when  his  time 
was  come,  in  a  year  from  the  King's  death,  Sir  Anthony  breathed 
bis  last,  May  6,  1548.  lie  was  brought  from  By  Bete  to  Battle, 
the  royal  standard  waving  before  his  body  ;  and,  next  day,  at 
"  the  masse  of  the  Communion,"  his  armour  and  banners  were 
with  much  ceremony  offered  to  the  church,  and  hung  up  in 
'memoriani.  Under  the  altar  tomb  he  had  prepared  with  colours 
and  rich  gilding,  at  Battle,  they  buried  him,  and  the  inscription 
over  himself  and  Dame  Alis  ends  in  the  old  way,  "  On  whose 
Sowls  and 'all  Cristens  I  H  U  have  mercy.  Amen,"  and  the 
requiem  (or  Sir  Anthony  was  sung  hard  by  the  ruins  of  the 
sanctuary  he  had  thrown  down. 

One  dilference,  however,  there  was  between  him  and  the  mul- 
titude of  those  who  despoiled  the  altar.  Amid  all  changes  he 
remained  a  Catholic.  And  he  brought  up  his  children  in  the 
same  faith.  Hence  it  has  been  observed  by  such  as  still  believe  in 
the  visitation  of  sin  even  unto  "  the  third  and  fourth  generation" 
that  the  curse  of  Cowdray  hung,  suspended  like  a  sword,  over  the 
heads  of  that  family,  waiting  until  sacrilege  should  be  made  per- 
fect by  deuiul  of  the  true  religion,  and  double-dyed,  as  it  were, 
in  the  guilt  of  apostasy.  All  which,  be  the  explanation  what  it 
may,  came  to  pass.  Fpr  Sir  Anthony  left  an  eldest  son,  who 
prospered  like  his  father,  and  in  most  difficult  times  kept  his 
religion  intact,  yet  lost  not  the  favour  of  the  Crown.  He  was 
knighted  at  the  coronation  of  Edward  VI. ;  and  in  the  only  pro- 
gress made  by  the  sickly  young  King,  in  1552,  Cowdray  was  one 
of  the  houses  in  Sussex  (Petworth  and  Halnaker  being  the  others) 
which  he  visited.  Tiiere  is  a  brief  but  quaint  description  of  his 
journey  in  Edward's  letter  to  his  friend  Barnaby  P^tzpatrick,  who 
had  been  the  Prince's  whipping  boy,  and  was  then  serving  in  the 
French  army.  When  Mary  came  to  the  throne  and  married 
Philip  of  Spain,  she  credited  Sir  Anthony  a  viscount  at  the 
coronation  in  1554,  "  in  consideration  of  the  good  and  laudable 
eervice  "  which  he,  her  "  faithful  and  beloved  servant,  hath  done, 
and  still  continues  to  do,  as  also  his  nobility  of  birth,  early  caa', 
loyalty,  and  honour."  His  grandmother.  Lady  Lucy  Nevill,  had 
ieea  daughter  and  co-heir  of  the  Marquis    Montacute.      He 
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lore  chose  that  title,  modernized  to  Montague,  and 
a  a  marquisat«  to  a  viscounty.  The  same  year  he 
ter  of  the  Horse,  and  despatched  with  Sir  Edward 
Came  and  Tharlby,  Bishop  of  Ely,  to  Rome,  on  the  business  of 
EoglaiMl's  reconciliation  with  the  Holy  See.  They  had  not  pro- 
CMaed  far  on  their  journey  when  Julius  III.  died.  Cardinal 
Ccrvini,  who  took  the  name  of  Marcelius  II.,  was  chosen  on 
April  9,  and  died  twenty-one  days  after;  and  the  Euglisb 
•abtUHadors  reached  the  <;ates  of  Rome  on  the  very  day  that  his 
moefsaaor,  Paul  IV.,  was  crowned.  Owing  to  a  curious  circum- 
stance, a  delay  of  three  days  elapsed  ere  they  could  be  presented 
to  tiw  new  Pope.*  In  the  name  of  England  they  acknowledged 
Jus  BUpreme  jurisdiction,  offered  him  a  copy  of  the  Act  re-e.<;tablish- 
authority,  and  besought  him  to  ratify  the  absolution 
loed  over  the  n.ation  and  the  Parliament  by  Cardinal 
No  difficulties  could  be  raised  in  the  matter;  and  Lord 
tagae  and  the  Bishop  speedily  returned  home,  leaving  Came 
accredited  ambassador  to  the  Holy  See. 

'  ■ '  revolution  that  followed  Mary's  demise  on  November  17, 
I  Montague,  who  ceased  to  be  Privy  Councillor  under 
■tl  by  his  colours,  and  was  one  of  the  small  minority 
m  the  Upper  House  agaiust  breaking  with  Rome, 
in  favour  of  the  new  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was 
ed,  indeed,  between  April  22  and  May  1,  l.i59,  bya  majority 
of  three.  But  among  the  nine  spiritual  and  nine  temporal  peers 
lliat  rolcd  a;jainst  it,  we  lind  the  name  of  Viscount  Montague. 
Hi*  hr>]<\  and  manly  speech  is  also  on  record,  refusing,  "out  of  a 
of  zeal  and  honour,"  to  abolish  the  Papal  supremacy. 
I  ..  .  .itaguc  insisted  that "  he,  for  his  part,  had,  by  authority  of 
Parliament  and  in  the  name  of  the  whole  body  of  England,  ten- 
dercil  obcdienfe  to  the  Pope,  the  performance  of  which  he  could 
I'V  no  mi-ans  dispense  with."  He  and  Lord  Shrewsbury,  there- 
fcir.'  v<>tt.J  against  the  Bill.  It  was  an  "  uncourtly  act  of 
•in'Mjniy  ;  "  but  Viscount  Montague  lost  so  little  of  Elizabeth's 
that,  in  loOl,  she  entrusted  him  with  a  mission  to  Spain, 
ho  was  t^  satisfy  King  Philip  of  the  "just  cause  she  had 
ding  an  army  into  Scotland,"  the  Uueen  adding  that  she 
||H|tiH<med  '  Lord  MonUigue  "  for  his  great  prudence  and 
'  ougli  oiirnesfly  devoted  to  the  Romish  religion." 
ar:  '  ■  iiiig  of  armies  into   Scotland,  and  of 

,  had  residted  in   Mary  Stuart's  cap- 
ty,  and  the  end  was  come,  Elizabeth  appointed  Montague  one 
'    "y^evcn  commissioners  who,  in  February,  1 587,  went 
Fotberii 
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life.  It  is  not  on  record  that  Lord  Montagae  protested.  Next 
year  was  the  year  of  the  Armada.  Harassed  by  the  En;i»lislj 
vessels  all  the  way  from  Plymouth  to  Calais,  and  broken  by 
winds  and  storms,  it  came  to  ruin,  Flavit  Dean  et  di-ssipavit 
eos.  And  when  the  danger  was  past  and  Elizabeth  held  her 
memorable  review  at  Tilbury,  "  the  first,"  as  we  read  in  that 
curious  document,  the  "  Letter  to  Mendoza,"  that  showed  bis 
bands  to  the  queen  "  was  that  noble,  virtuous,  honourable  man, 
the  Viscount  Montague,  who  now  came,  thousfh  he  was  very 
sickly  and  in  age,  with  a  full  resolution  to  live  and  die  in  defence 
of  the  queeu  and  of  his  country  against  all  invaders,  whether  it 
were  Pope,  King,  or  potentate  whatsoever."  His  "bands" 
amounted  to  nearly  two  hundred  horsemen — "  the  same  being 
led  by  bis  own  eons,  and  with  them  a  young  child,  very  comely, 
seated  on  horseback,  being  the  heir  of  his  house — that  is,  the 
eldest  son  to  the  son  and  heir;  a  matter  much  noted  by  many." 
Thus  was  Lord  Montague  singed  out  as  the  pattern  of  Catholic 
loyalty  and  held  up  by  the  Government  itself,  from  whom  the 
"Letter  to  Mendoza"  emanated,  to  the  admiration  of  Europe. 
He  had  perilled  "  his  whole  house  in  the  expected  contliet,"  and 
it  must  have  been  in  recognition  of  such  great  services  that 
Elizabeth  spent  nearly  a  week  at  Cowdray,  in  August,  L)01. 

"The  curious  and  minute  account  of  this  visit,"  says  Mrs. 
Roundell,  "  has  been  often  quoted,"  and  she  gives  it  in  full.  I 
regret  that  I  have  no  space  to  transcribe  even  a  part  of  it ;  bot 
those  who  remember  what  Catholics  were  suflering  at  the  time, 
and  who  have  gained  some  knowledge  (not  now  a  difficult  matter) 
of  Elizabeth's  real  character,  will  find  in  it  fresh  evidence  of  the 
hypocrisy  of  all  concerned,  and  of  the  self-control  or  servility 
of  those  great  Catholics  who  could  address  her  with  fulsome 
flattery,  whilst  their  brethren  were  rotting  in  prison  or  suffering 
on  the  scaffold  the  penalty  of  high  treason.  Yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Lord  Montague  was,  in  the  language  of  Ciiniden,  "  a 
stiff  Romanist."  Among  the  ladies  at  Cowdray  during  Elisa* 
beth's  visit  was  Lord  Montague's  sister  Mnbell,  wile  of  Lord 
Kildare.  The  Queen  amused  herself  with  killing  deer  in  the  park; 
and  an  authentic  "  Queen  Elizabeth's  Oak,"  against  which  she 
rested  her  bow,  is  still  standing.  No  one  else  ventured  to  shoot 
except  the  unfortunate  Lady  Kildare  ;  and  as  she  brought  down 
a  stag,  Elizabeth  was  so  wroth  at  her  boldness  that  "  she  did  not 
afterwaids  dine  at  the  Royal  table."  It  is  remarked  by  cynical 
persons  that  there  is  no  meanness  like  a  woman's ;  and  tiie 
JIaidcn  Queen  was,  if  we  m-iy  argue  from  many  instances,  one  of 
the  meanest  characters  in  history,  as  she  was,  beyond  question, 
one  of  the  most  profligale. 

Some  time  before  her  visit  Lord  Montague  added  to  Cowdray 
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buiUing^  which,  in  Mr.  Freeman's  opinion,  made  it  "one 
t  houses  of  the  best  house-buildinjj  time.''  He 
^^reat  quadniutjle,  and  hail  the  series  of  large  frescoes 
fainted  which  recorded  the  achievements  of  himself,  lus  father, 
and  Lord  Southampton  while  serving  abroad.  He  survived  his 
eldefit  son.  and  died  October  19,  159^.  He  had  not  only  shown 
mocb    '       '       -   to    Catholic   priests,  but  had   harboured  many. 


Topch 


Jonatlian  Wild  of  Elizabeth's  days,  and  "famous 


CKutur  of  Papists,"  has  left  in  his  own  handwriting  the  con- 
on  on  this  head,  drawn  from  Robert  Gray,  a  priest,  in  August, 
1593.  It  is  far  too  long  to  transcribe,  but  the  sum  is  that  Lord 
le  and  the  "  old  Lady "  Montague  had  received  and 
with  familiarity  and  kindness  both  traitorous  "  seminary 
and  "  Jhezewitts."  There  occurs  in  it  mention  of 
Garnett,  in  whose  fate  so  raan^'  Catholics,  and  Lord 
)Btagoe  himself,  were  to  be  disastrously  involved. 
For  now,  despite  noble  alliances  and  great  wealth,  the  family 
began  to  decline  somewhat  from  its  pride  of  place.  Anthony 
Maria,  third  Viscount,  who  succeeded  his  grandfather  at  the  age 
i»f  twenty,  was  one  of  the  four  Catholic  noblemen,  esteemed  the 
BMUUtay  of  the  old  religion  in  England,  that  were  charged  with 
complicity  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  And  not  long  after  Guy 
Fawkcsi  had  been  taken,  he,  Lord  Mordaunt,  Lord  Stuurton,  and 
the  Earl  of  Northumberland  were  lodged  in  the  Tower.  Lord 
Montague's  case  was  by  no  means  the  least  dangerous.  Guy 
Fawkes  bad  been  a  member  of  his  household  at  Cowdray ;  and, 
io  con»erinence  of  a  hint  from  Sir  Robert  Catesby,  the  Viscount 
bad  1  'I  absent   himself  from  his  place  in   Parliament  on 

tbcF. .  ^ovember.     He  explained,  indeed,  that  it  was  the 

old  Lord  Montague  who  had  given  Guy  Fawkes  an  appointment 
in  his  house ;  that  he  had  scarcely  seen  the  roan  for  twelve 
jean;  and  that,  a>)  to  Catesby 's  hint,  the  conversation  when  they 
OMit  i'  and  "  on  the  Tuesday  fortnight  before  All  Saints' 

Day,'  .•>rd  Montague  was  on  his  way  to  dine  at  the  Savoy, 

bad  turni'd  i>n  general  matters,  and  was  of  no  consequence.  He 
iilrTui'.rd  that  it  had  been  his  intention  to  be  in  the  country  on 
inber  Lth  if  he  could  have  got  leave.  The  Star  Chamber 
wat  not  aatiefied.  It  condemned  Lord  Montague  to  a  fine  of  four 
tlMMHand  poundd,  and  to  be  imprisoned  during  the  King's  pleasure. 
d  for  his  line;  and  after  about  forty  weeks' 
!ie  Tower,  was  set  free.  There  seems  to  l)e 
idoabi  Litat  he  escaped  worse  things  through  the  inter- 
of  Lord  Dors<»t,  Lord  High  Treasurer,  whoso  daughter, 
iy  Jane  Sackville,  he  married,  and  in  whose  will  be  is  men- 
'  ite  terms. 
vQDt  that  drew  ap  the  "  Book  oC  OiClku  ^lxA 
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Rules"  for  his  household  which  has  entitled  him  to  a  sneering 
criticism  in  Horace  Wal pole's  list  of  royal  and  noble  authors. 
He  says  of  the  volume  (which  still  exists  with  its  shield  of 
sixteen  quarter!  ngs  on  the  title-page),  "  It  is  a  ridiculous  piece  of 
mimicry  of  royul  grandeur;  an  instance  of  ancient  pride,  the 
more  remarkable  as  the  peer  who  drew  it  up  was  then  barely 
twenty-four  years  of  age.  There  are  no  fewer  than  thirty-six 
dilferent  ranks  of  servants  whom  he  calls  his  oQicers  ;  and  yet  it 
is  observable,  thoucrli  the  whole  line  were  rigid  Catholics,  that  no 
mention  is  made  of  his  chaplains  or  priests.  His  only  ecclesiastic 
is  his  almoner,  and  his  business,  it  seems,  was  to  light  the  fires  in 
his  hall."  This  reads  very  amusinj^ly,  and  is  good  Walpole; 
but,  as  Mrs.  lloundell  observes,  the  almoner  was  a  servant,  not 
an  ecclesiastic  ;  and  we  need  not  look  far  in  the  year  1595  for 
reasons  why  even  "n<^id  Catholics"  did  not  publish  the  names  of 
their  priests  and  chaplains  to  the  world.  As  time  went  on,  what 
with  paying  fines  for  recusancy  and  for  non-attendance  at  church, 
such  iis  ruined  many  noble  estates,  what  with  keeping  up  princely 
establishments,  and  lavishing  money  on  State  occasions,  Lord 
Montague  became  a  poorer  man.  He  sold  Waverley  Abbey,  and 
drew  up  a  petition  for  help  to  that  royal  spendthrift,  James  I. 
Whether  he  built  the  tine  chapel  at  Cowdray  is  not  certain  ;  but 
a  brief  of  Urban  VIII.,  dated  February  17th,  1625,  erecting  an 
oratory  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  there,  makes  it  probable. 
According  to  the  account  of  Elizabeth's  visit  to  Cowdray,  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  religious  service  was  provided  for  that 
pious  lady  on  the  Sunday. 

This  Lord  Montague  died  in  1G29,  but  we  must  not  pass  on  to 
his  successor  without  a  word  about  William,  the  third  brother  of 
tlie  Viscount  just  described,  whose  history,  taken  from  the  annual 
Letters  of  the  Jesuit  College  of  Liege,  has  been  published  in  the 
"  Records  of  the  English  Province."  William  Browne  was  born 
in  1570,  and  spent  his  youth  in  the  fashionable  amusements  of 
hunting  and  hawking.  It  happened  in  ICI'5  that  he  went  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  Loretto,  and  on  his  way  paid  a  visit  to  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  of  St,  Omer.  Ho  had  never  been  confirmed;  but  ho 
now  received  that  sacrament,  and  resolved  instantly  to  join  a 
religious  order.  Whereupon  he  came  back  to  England,  and 
"disposed  of  his  stable,  kennel,  and  mew."  After  some  medi- 
tation as  to  his  future  course,  he  chose  the  humble  office  of  a 
Jesuit  lay-brother.  "  For  fourteen  years,'"  we  arc  told,  "  he  spent 
almost  two  hours  daily  in  the  kitchen,  washing  the  dishes,  &c. 
He  cleaned  the  out-offices,  lit  the  fires,  and  performed  other  tho 
like  duties  with  so  great  a  sense  of  inward  pleasure  as  showed 
itself  outwardly  in  his  countenance."  When  the  garden  was 
joaking  at  the  College  of  Liege,  he,  "  with  a  sack  or  hodman'fl 
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i  on  bia  biek,  which  he  so  fastenei  by  a  double  cord  over 

tit*  brsJtft  ag  to  leave  bis  haaJs  at  liberty,  in  which  he  held  hx-i 

Imitation  of  Cbrist,  would  carry  rubbish  backwards  and  forwards, 

ani]  wliilst  they  were  filling  his  hod,  he  would  sit  for  a  little  on 

the  trunk  of  a  tree  and  draw  somethiajr  from  the  book,  wherewith 

10  the  meaotiine  to  feed  his  soul.*'     When  his  mother  and  sister 

o'i)ect«d  that  such  conduct  was  lowering  the  dignity  of  the  house 

of  Muatagae,  he  answered  like  a  saint,  "  You  have  your  deliglits, 

vbtkt  I   in  the  meantime,  of  the  divine  bounty,  overflow  with 

'■■-^rfnly  joys.''     A  youth  met  him  as  be  was  carryio;^  a  bucket 

•gp'  W4sh,  and  spoke  of  his  "  title  and  family  splendour." 

i^    .iini  said,  "  I  had  rather  the  whole  bucket  were  poured  down 

ftTi-'  :/_ijL  tlian  hear  such  words  from  you.''     He  thought  no  mean 

otfioe  beneath  him,  but  if  any  spoke  of  reward,  his  answer  was, 

"  This  I  aspire  after,  that  I   may  please  God,  and  do    His  holy 

vilL     Aa  to  heaven,  He  will  dispose  of  me  as  He  sees  tit."     He 

■jrM  not  by  natural  disposition  formed  for  labour,  "  neither  did 

Bong  habit  ease  the  burden ; "  yet   he   could  say,  "  I   do  not 

■•  remember  for  twenty  years  to  have  needed  any  spur  but  the 

Hove   of  God   alone."      He  helped  to  purchase  land  when  the 

HEmlisb  novitiate  was  moved  from  Louvain  to  Liege,  at  which 

QBtter  pUoe  he  lived  till   1037.      Thou  the  plague  broke  out, 

and  two  other  by  brothers  and  Willinm  Browne  caught  it 

^during  their  waiting  on  the  sick,  and  died  martyrs  of  charity. 

[Pa   occasion    of  illness,   earlier,  he  had  composed  an   asccti(»l 

^^■plse,   still   ])reserved   in  the  Stonyhurst  library.      Another 

^BHit,  who  must  have  lived  at  Cowdray  with  William  Browne, 

BPatber    Henry    Lanman,    was    converted    to  the   faith    by  one 

■if  Lord  Montague's   Catholic  retainers,  and    reconciled,    as  he 

HfPlU  va,  by  a  priest  named  Wincktield,  in  1596.     It  would  seem 

W\'  I-  no  chaplain  at  the  time  within  the  walls  of  Cowtlray. 

I  v  come  to  the  civil  wars  and  Francis,  Viscount  Montague, 

»••  a  »tuul  lloyalist,"  who  helped  Charles  I.  with  men  and   arms, 

bfiil  iiitr.Ted  greatly  in  coni^equence.     In  Evelyn's  "  Mi?moirs," 

I  <  vto  1(513,  arc  quoted  letters  from   Sir  Hichard  Browne, 

1^  !  ir   in    Paris,   and   from    the    Secretary   of    State   in 

I  i  which  prove  the  zeal  of  Lord  Montague  for  his  master. 

\t  r  hand,  the  Commons'  Journals  ci>ntain  these  en- 

1;  ..f  reprisal:  "27th  June,  lGl:i.  Kewlved.  That  the 

I*  ihc  Lord  Viscount  Montague,  a  papist,  sh.il I  be  forth- 

1^  licxlrcd."     "1st   April,   16i4.    Ordered,    That  Captain 

I  i  do  forthwith  send  up  the  plate,  treasure,  and  other  ^ods 

'l.rti  "o    Lord   Montague's   house."      "  LSth    M,iv,    IGtK 

Ord  '  the  goods  brought  up  from  Cowdray  House  in 

H<»*-  f  this    HoDso  be   forthwith   stored  up  in  the 

star  ..House."     "  0th  June,  I6iJi.    OtAetcl.  T\\-a\. 

%ouxT.— jra/.    fl'AirclScrieii.]  q 
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the  goods  that  are  brought  up  which  were  seized  at  the  Lord 
Montague's  House  in  Sussex,  and  particularly  those  goods  re- 
maining at  the  Talbot  in  Southwark  in  Captain  Higgons' 
custody,  be  carried  into  Cambdeu  House,  and  that  all  the  said 
goods  be  there  sold  at  the  best  value."  Such  orders,  observes 
Mrs.  Roundell,  no  doubt  applied  to  the  Battle  Abbey  estates, 
then  worth  £1,200  a  year,  as  well  as  to  Cowdray.  But  Lord 
Montague  had  even  worse  to  endure,  for  Cowdray  was  occupied 
by  Royalist  and  Roundhead  in  turn.  First  came  Sir  R.  Hoplon, 
who  had  surprised  Arundel  for  the  King  in  the  "  exceeding  hard 
frost "  of  December,  1C43,  and  left  a  garrison  there;  and  then 
Sir  William  Waller,  the  Parliamentary  general,  marching  in 
haste  to  encounter  the  "four  troops  of  horse  and  one  hundred 
foote,"  which,  as  he  had  been  informed,  were  quartered  round 
Cowdray.  But  they  proved  "  too  nimble  "  for  him,  and  escaped 
to  Amndel.  During  the  siege  of  Arimdel  which  followed, 
Cowdray  was  made  a  stronghold  and  storehouse  of  the  Parlia- 
mentarians. 

Thus  despoiled  of  goods  and  plate,  and  subject  to  the  quartering 
on  him  of  large  bodies  of  troops.  Lord  Montague  fell  into  great 
distress.  He  sold  West  Horsley,  disparked  the  lands  of  Battle, 
and  let  the  place  called  the  "  Almery  or  Almonry  House,"'  with 
the  "  various  parcels  of  land  belonging  thereto."  Yet  he  seora;* 
to  have  lived  extravagantly.  As  a  recusant,  he  had  forfeited  to 
the  Commonwealth  two-thirds  of  his  estate.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  papers  found  at  Battle  runs  as  follows : — "  Certificate 
of  the  value  of  the  two-thirds  part  of  the  estates  of  Francis 
Viscount  Montague  of  Battle,  in  the  several  Rapes  of  Lewes  and 
Pevensey,  sequestered  for  his  recusancy.  The  whole  estate  valued 
at  £1,200  per  An.  William  Yalden  of  Blackdowne,  Gent.,  offers 
to  rent  the  two-thirds  at  £S00  per  An.  Exhibited  to  the  com- 
missioners for  compounding  of  Sequestration,  Dee.  16,  lti.50. 
Signed,  Richard  Sherwin,  Auditor,  Oct.  15, 1651."  The  Cowdray 
estates,  also  in  the  rapes  of  Arundel  and  Chichester,  which  woro 
let  at  £1,575  per  annum,  in  like  manner  were  "  sequestered,"  nnd 
£1,050  taken  as  its  two-thirds  by  the  Commonwealth.  But  even 
when  the  "joyful  Restoration  "  came,  Lord  Montague  had  to  pay 
subsidies  to  the  King  and  hearth-money;  and  the  estate  never 
recovered  from  its  losses. 

The  Lady  Montague  of  this  date  was  Elizabeth  Somerset, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester,  and  a  fervent 
Catholic.  Her  eldest  son,  Anthony,  quarrelled  with  his  fathf-r 
and  went  to  the  Hague,  but  returned  when  the  Civil  War 
broke  out,  joined  the  Royal  forces  under  Lord  Newcastle,  wa» 
wounded  at  the  siege  of  York  in  1  Gil,  and  taken  prisoner  at 
Marst^n  Moor.     He  escaped  and,  under  the  assumed  name  ol 
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took  shelter   with  the   Eyres  of  Newbold,  near 

1,    who  were    Catholics.      He   had    married  Bridget 

,  of  York.     She  was  entitled, through  her  lather,  to  large 

l«» ;  but  Charles   II.   j^ranted  thera,   with  the  I'aeihty  of  a 

»er!'  -b,"  to  Sir  George  Barlow,  and  refused  to  disturb 

:  8i-i  '    i   and  80  they  were  lost  to  Anthony  Browne  and 

wife.     Anthony,  who  had  gone  up  to  London,  in  the  hope  of 

JTering  them,  went  on  to   Cowdray ;   but  the  old   servants 

dead,  his  father  absent,  and  there  was  uo  one  to  recognize 

ind  weather-beaten  soldier.     He  returned  to  New  bold 

lere  in  IGOG,  leaving  two  sons  and  two  daughters  in 

tverly.     His  eldest  son,  John,  died  unmarried.     About  10S9, 

"ien  Anthony's  younger  brother  was  now  called  fourth  Viscount 

Montague,  Anthony's  second   son,  Gervase,  went  to  London  to 

"  8  uncle,  and  was  duly  acknowledged,  being  promised  the  next 

Bsion  to  the  title,  when  he  "  might  have  it  without  trouble 

L-xpcnec."    He  registered  his  claim  in  the  Henilds'  Olfice,  but 

«1   in  U!9G,  before  his  uncle.     He  had  worked  as  a  mason  in 

his  time,   and  supplied  some  of   the    marble  used  in    budding 

Chatsworlh.     His  sons  put  forward  no  claim  to  the  peerage  ;  and 

although  his  grandson,  Joseph  Browne,  did  so  iu  1793,  nothing 

I'f  it.     Joseph  Browne  was  too  poor  to  collect  the  necessary 

loe;  but  it  is  said  that  his  descendants  remain  at  North 

.  m  Derbyshire,  to  this  day. 

lule,  the  fourth   Viscount,  who  was  made  Lord-Lieu- 
tcnmnt  of  Sussex,  in  1687,  by  James  II.,  had  come  and  gone, 
I —  .,,,  nQ  children,  and  in  170S  his  brother   Henry  succeeded. 
11  it  is  recorded  that  he  destroyed  yet  more  of  Battle  Abbey. 
1  June,  1717,  and  strange  and  horrible  traditions  about 
111  ill  rife  in  Midhurst  and  its  uuighbourhood,  where  thoy 

luive  beva  handed  down  with  apparently  little  variation.  In 
character  he  is  described  as  violent  and  immoral ;  and  tlic  story 
ran  that  he  killed  the  priest  in  the  confessional,  who  refused  him 
ilution.  Thereupon  it  was  given  ont  that  he  went  over  the 
but  the  more  romantic  story  is  that  he  spent  the  rest  of  his 
lied  in  the  priest's  hiding-place,  which  the  famous 
Jv  '    iLher  Owen,  or  "Little  John,"  had   contrived  in  the 

keeper's  lodge  at  Cowdray.  The  secluded  avenue  where  ho  is 
said  to  have  met  Lady  Montague  at  night  came  by  degrees  to 
have  an  unpleasant  reputation,  as  though  haunted,  and  was 
the  Lady's  Walk.  The  priest's  hiding-hole  in  the  lodge 
.  MfDltmbcrcd  by  many  living  persons,  communicated  with  the 
jf,  and  had  a  secret  staircase  leading  up  to  it.  Blackwell,  the 
i-priest,  is  said  to  have  died  there. 

rhia  "  wicked  Lord  Montague  "  left  a  son  Anthony,  who  sold 
ie  Abbey  to  Sir  Thomas  Webster.     Though  a  Catholic,  he 
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was  chosen,  in  1732,  Grand  Master  of  tlie  Freemasons,  I  suppose 
when  it  was  still  imagined  that  a  Christian  might  belong  to 
them.  He  died  in  17ti7,  and  was  succeeded  by  Anthony  Joseph, 
seventh  Viscount,  who  married  a  Protestant,  Frances,  widow  of 
Lord  Haikerton.  To  this  mixed  marriage  is  attributed  the 
falling  away  of  so  illustrious  a  Catholic  from  the  religion  of  his 
fathers.  Lady  Montague  was  a  devoted  friend  and  follower  of 
Selina,  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  That  high-boru  fanatic  preached 
at  Cowdray,  under  the  great  chestnut- trees,  and  encouraged  Lady 
Montague  to  go  and  do  likewise.  It  was  a  time  when  the  faith 
of  many  old  Catholics  was  growing  weak,  and  even  a  Duke  of 
Norfolk  had  apostatized.  Recusancy,  though  not  so  galling  a 
burden  as  in  the  days  of  Cromwell,  pressed  heavily  on  the 
shoulders  of  men  of  large  estate  with  its  double  land-tax ;  and 
Lord  Montague  decided  that  he  was  not  rich  enough  to  remain 
a  Catholic.  He  drove  to  the  parish  church  at  Midhurst;  and 
tlie  well-known  story  of  the  Catholic  coachman,  which  has  been 
told  of  the  (iitfords  of  Chillington  and  others,  is  repeated  also  oa 
this  occasion.  The  chapel  at  Cowdray  was  dismantled;  but 
Catholics  said  that  Lady  Montague  was  superuaturally  hindered 
from  profaning  it  with  her  new  services.  The  family  went 
abroad  and  settled  at  Brussels,  where,  on  Easter  Sunday,  1787, 
Lord  Montague  died.  But  he  died  a  Catholic.  One  account 
of  this  death-bed  repentance  was  given  in  the  Geiitlenuin's 
Magazine  for  1787,  by  the  Abl)e  Mann,  Canon  of  Courtray, 
and  secretary  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Brussels  ;  another  is 
preserved  at  St.  Scholastica's  Priory,  Teignmouth,  and  has  been 
printed  in  the  "  Becords  of  the  English  Province  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus."  The  Abbe  Mann  writes  that  he  was  sent  for  by  Lord 
Montague  a  few  days  before  his  death,  who  "declared  his  regret 
and  remorse  for  having  abandoned  the  Catholic  religion,  in  which 
he  had  been  educated.  He  solemnly  and  repeatedly  protested 
that  it  had  been  no  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  Protestant 
religion  which  made  him  take  that  step;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
what  his  lordship  termed  the  vilest  of  motives,  to  wit,  libertinism 
both  in  faith  and  morals,  ambition,  and  interest."  After  he  was 
reconciled,  he  begged  the  Abbe  to  make  his  dying  sentiments  as 
publicly  known  as  possible.  The  matter  excited  some  attention 
both  in  Brussels  and  in  England ;  and  several  replies  were  made 
in  the  Oentleman's  Magaeine  to  the  Abb^  Mann,  not  denying 
his  account,  but  questioning  its  possibility  on  a  2)rion  grounds. 
The  other  story  says  nothing  of  the  Abbe  Mann,  but  introduces 
F.  Peter  Joseph  Rivers,  S.J.,  confessor  of  the  English  Bene- 
dictine nuns  at  Brussels,  as  receiving  Lord  Montague's  rec;U)ta- 
tion.  Neither  piece  of  evidence  is,  however,  inconsistent  with 
/■ie  other;  uad  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Lord  Montague  returned 
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to  the  Church  in  his  last  moments.  Lady  Montague  survived 
bcr  husbaud  twenty-seven  years,  and  died  in  1814. 
^^-  It  was  during  tliis  interval  that  the  events  happened  which 
^Hivc  given  Cowdray  its  lugubrious  title  to  a  chapter  in  the 
^^■lj|iB  of  Sacrile^^e."  The  apostate  Viscount  and  his  wife  had 
^^K  children,  Elizabeth  Mary  and  George  Samuel,  who 
F  neeeeded  his  father  at  eighteen.  They  were  brought  up  in  the 
zigid  acliofil  of  Evangelicalism ;  but  the  son,  who  was  sent  to  Win- 
C^Mter,  turned  out  a  wild  young  man,  to  whom  his  mother's 
ct  government  was  hateful.  In  the  summer  of  179-3,  he 
icrmiacd  to  go  abroad  with  Charles  Burdett,  brother  of  the 
known  Sir  Francis ;  and,  as  it  appears,  the  two  friends  had 
»  up  their  minds  to  shoot  the  Falls  of  the  Rhine  at  Luufen- 
bore,  about  half-way  between  Schalfliausen  and  Basle.  A  boat 
had  been  expressly  built  for  this  mad  undertaking,  from  which 
Umj  were  dissuaded  by  the  authorities  of  the  district  and  by 
lo  who  knew  how  hopeless  it  was  that  they  could  come  out 
ive.  The  old  servant,  Dickenson,  who  accompanied  them 
' ,  is  said  to  have  reminded  Lord  Montague  of  the 
•r;  "  he  even  seized  his  master  by  the  coat  as  he 
lri«  embarking,  but  the  young  man  wrenched  himself  away,  leaving 
put  of  his  collar  and  neckcloth  in  his  servant's  hand.  The  boat 
nisbed  otT;  and  au  old  man  of  eighty-five,  who,  as  a  boy  of  eleven, 
had  witnessed  the  tragedy,  survived  till  18(J7  to  leave  an  account 
of  it.  He  saw  the  two  English  gentlemen  rowing  past  the 
llridg«  towards  the  rapids ;  nt  the  hrst  great  surge  one  of  them 
fidl  forward  into  the  river,  and  not  many  moments  elapsed  ere  the 
boat  heeled  over,  and  both  young  men  were  seen  struggling  in  the 
wild  waters.  At  the  spot  unlled  Oelbcrg  they  disappeared  in  the 
•ddioB  of  the  whirlpool,  there  more  than  a  hundred  feet  deep, 
iw  never  seen  again.  The  banks  were  crowded  with  spec- 
but  no  I'tforts  could  save  the  swimmers  in  so  dangerotis  a 
t.  Many  months  after,  in  May,  1795,  the  body  of  Lord 
gue  was  found,  and,  by  direction  of  the  English  chanjf 
rea  at  lierne,  received  decent  burial  in  the  churchyard  at 
burg. 

wbat  day  Lord  Montague  perished  cannot  be  known.     It 

been  in   October,  1793.     A   messenger  was  sent 

of  his  death  from  Berne  to  England.     But  whiJa 

oae  was  babteuing  thither,  another  had  already  set  out  to  Switzer- 

Und,  liearin^  the  intelligence  that  the  home  of  the  Montagues  had 

boui  burnt  to  the  ground.     The  story  runs  that  the  two  couriers 

in  Calais. 

at  any  riit<»,  certain  that  in  the  same  year,  and,  if  the 
<»n  the  same  day  of  the  year,  the  great 
erected  on  the  ruins  oV  liaac\)o\xtuti  ^u\ 
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Battle  wa^s  made  itself  a  ruin,  and  the  last  heir  male  in  the 
direct  line  (the  first  that  had  been  brouj^ht  up  a  ProtestantX 
perished  in  the  Rhine.  Cowdray  was  burnt  September  24, 
1793.  The  fire  broke  out  in  the  north  gallery,  where,  during  the 
alterations  that  were  making  with  a  view  to  Lord  Moutan^ue's 
coming  marriage  to  Miss  Coutt."!,  the  pictures,  books,  and  plate, 
with  the  relies  from  Battle  Abbey,  had  been  stored ;  and  nothing 
could  be  saved.  Tiie  house  became  wholly  a  ruin.  Neither  was 
any  attempt  made  to  build  Cowdray  again  or  preserve  it  from 
decay.  In  a  little  while  tiie  walls  were  covered  with  ivy.  "You 
may  see,"  writes  Cobbett,  who  visited  the  ruins  in  November, 
1825,  •■'  the  hour  of  the  day  or  night  at  which  the  fire  took 
place,  for  there  still  remains  the  brass  of  the  face  of  the  clock, 
and  the  hand  pointing  to  the  hour."  Cobbett,  by  the  way,  is 
one  of  the  three  celebrated  men  of  letters  who  paid  a  visit  to 
Cowdray  and  have  made  mention  of  it.  Horace  Walpole  was 
there  in  1749,  and  wrote  an  account  of  his  journey  to  George 
Montague.  And,  in  the  autumn  of  1782,  Johnson,  who  was  then 
staying  with  Mr.  Philip  Metcalfe  at  Brighton,  drove  thither. 
"  They  went  together  to  Chichester,  and  they  visited  Petworth 
and  Cowdray,  the  venerable  seat  of  the  Lords  Montacute.  '  Sir,' 
said  Johnson,  '  I  should  like  to  stay  here  fonr-and-twenty 
liours.  We  see  here  how  our  ancestors  lived.'"*  It  is  to  be 
feared,  however,  that  the  ancestors  of  brave  old  Johnson  did  not 
live  quite  in  the  style  of  "  the  Lords  Montacute."  Cobbett, 
when  he  set  eyes  on  Cowdray,  could  only  remember,  characteris- 
tically, that  it  was  the  mansion  "  from  which  the  Countess  of 
Salisbury  (the  last  of  the  Piantagenets)  was  brought  by  the 
tyrant  Henry  VIII.,  to  be  cruelly  murdered,  in  revenge  for  the 
integrity  and  other  great  virtues  of  her  son.  Cardinal  Pole." 

The  house  that  had  thus  come  to  a  strange  end  was  assuredly 
among  the  finest  in  England,  with  its  great  quadrangle  enclosing 
a  space  of  turf  a  hundred  feet  wide  from  east  to  west,  and  a 
hundred  and  forty  long  from  north  to  south ;  its  turreted  gateway 
on  the  western  side,  fiaukcd  by  wings  a  hundred  and  eighty  feet 
in  length  ;  its  two  square  towers  breaking  the  fa9ade  of  tlie  south 
gallery ;  its  chapel  that,  with  tracery  of  windows  and  embattled 
walls,  made  the  east  front  glorious  as  a  cathedral ;  its  grand  stair- 
case and  splendid  dining-room,  called,  from  its  adornments,  the 
Buck  Hall ;  its  graceful  chimney -shafts  and  stone  buttresses,  and 
octagonal  turrets  with  staircases  in  them,  all  which  is  computed 
to  have  covered  an  acre  of  ground.  The  Buck  Hall  resenibletl, 
and  in  some  respects  more  than  rivalled,  the  halls  built  by 
Wolsey  at  Hampton  Court,  and  at  Christ  Churclj,  Oxford.     It 

*  Boswell,  vol.  iv.  p.  107. 
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HB;«xty  feet  in  heiglit  from  the  fioor  to  the  open  louvre,  which 
boeixletj,  "a  beautitkl  cuiiibiiiutiun  of  tracery  nud  pinnacles,"  in 
■be  form  of  a  cupola  in  three  stories.  The  maguiticent  open 
■imbcr  roof  was  of  oak,  and  the  windows  blazed  with  armorial 

f^- —Browne,  Neviil,  Sackville,  and  the  imjjerial  crowns  of 

I  i  ^iid   England,  as   well  as  the  eliicld   of   Henry    VIII. 

Uliiovc  Lbe  cedar  wainscoting,  on  brackets,  stood  the  eleven  bucks, 
IpurviHl  iu  oak,  from  which  the  hall  was  named ;  nnd  the  great 
pnallioDed  window  lighting  up  all  these  glories  reached  from  the 
broond  to  the  parapet  of  the  t-astern  quadrangle.  And  Cowdray 
Vark,  which  had  been  last  laid  out  by  "  Capability  Browne,"  was 
faqiul  to  the  house ;  the  Close  Walks — four  avenues  of  fine  old 
Htw-trcvii,  planted  at  right  angles,  and  stretching  a  hundred  and 
Bliy  yardw  each  way — not  having  their  like  in  England.  There 
pru  *  "pu7.zle.walk,"  or  maze,  of  box -trees,  covering  a  large 
bnaee;  and  lawns  stretched  eastward  from  the  bouse  to  a  moat 
pDlad  by  the  River  Rothcr.  No  traces  are  left  of  the  bowling- 
kcMi,  or  of  the  fine  hedges  of  yew,  box,  hornbeam,  and  holly 
Buit  once,  no  doubt,  flourished  at  Cowdrny.  Some  of  the  large 
pid  Okk«  remain,  but  the  great  trees  that  sheltered  the  Close 
■Walks  have  lately  been  cut  down,  and  the  yews  are  falling  into 
aliiiuw  In  no  long  while  it  must  be  said  of  the  house  of  the 
I  '  ma  as  of  80  much  that  is  human,  Penerunt  eiiam  ruinae. 

liu;  iK-tv  the  rest  of  the  story  is  to  be  told. 

ITje  young  Viscount  Montague  had  left  by  will  the  whole  of 
Mhe  Cowdray  property  to  his  sister,  Elizabeth  Mary,  who,  like 
Biiaadf,  was  brought  up  a  Protestant.  On  his  death  she  there- 
fero  oame  into  the  estates ;  and  the  title  went  as  I  shall  say 
ntfvafl«r.  This  Mary  Browne  (there  are  at  least  three  of  this 
iBaiue,  to  be  distinguished  for  various  reasons)  married  William 
WtKkMk  Poyntz,  of  Midgham,  in  Berkshire,  about  a  year  after 
Hv-lnUicr  was  drowned.  From  the  shock  of  that  frightful 
Mcodeot  their  mother,  the  old  Lady  Montague,  never  recovered, 
uol  not  only  60.  She  was  haunted  with  the  foreboding  that  a 
■jmilar  misfortune  was  still  to  come ;  and  when  two  boys  were 
nom  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Puyntz,  their  grandmother  watched  over 
lliiirm  as  if  she  knew  it  was  their  fate  to  die  by  the  curse  of 
water.  It  is  faid  that  when  she  was  old  and  feeble,  she  would 
waTi(!i-r  to  the  great  stone  basin  in  Cowdray  Park  and  feel  about 
I  >  r-handled  stick  in  the  water,  imagining  that  the 

L  L -•  lying  there  drowned.     However,  she  died  in  1814, 

ftLeTore  anything  befell  them.  Next  year  the  family  were  staying, 
bi  July,  at  Bognor.  It  was  proposed  on  a  certain  afternoon  that 
nLcT  aud  vomr  friends  should  go  on  a  little  boating  expedition ; 
kpd  Mm.  ¥o}  had  a  terror  of  the  sea,  most  unwillingly 

fcoaNiitmL     i  ,  the  party  was  not  made  u\t  as  mV^u^^^  *, 
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and  whilst  Mr,  Poyntz  and  his  two  sons  went,  the  mother,  witli 
her  dautjhters,  sat  at  tlie  open  window,  watching  them.  There 
were  some  ei<jl)t  persons  in  the  boat;  for  a  time  all  went  well, 
but  suddenly  a  puff  of  wind  struck  the  »uil,  the  boat  capsized, 
and  the  boys  were  seen  clinging  to  their  father  in  the  water, 
whilst  he  endeavoured  to  keep  liis  grasp  of  the  boat.  lie  felt 
the  hold  of  the  children  loosening,  and  they  sank  before  help 
could  be  given.  Of  the  whole  party,  none,  except  Mr,  Poynta 
and  the  boatman,  were  suved.  Il  was,  they  said  round  Midburst, 
the  curse  of  water. 

The  mother,  who  survived  fifteen  years,  was  buried  at  Ease- 
bourne,  and  a  monument  by  Chantrey  was  erected  to  her  memory 
and  that  of  '•  her  two  only  sons,  unhappily  drowned  in  the  flower 
of  their  youth,  under  the  eyes  of  their  parents."  Mr.  Poynts 
lived  till  18i0.  The  Cowdray  estates  were  then  divided  among 
his  three  daughters,  Lady  Clinton,  the  Countess  Spencer  (whose 
son.  Lord  Spencer,  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  Mr.  Glad- 
Btonc's  last  administration),  and  Lady  Exeter,  mother  of  the 
present  Marquis  of  Exeter.  The  co-heiressos  were  unwilling 
that  the  estate  should  be  broken  up  ;  and  it  was  sold  for 
£330,000  to  Lord  Egmont,  whose  nephew,  the  present  Earl  of 
Egmont,  now  owns  it.  In  1874'  the  keeper's  lodge,  hauute() 
by  dreary  memories,  where  Lord  and  Lady  Egmont  resided, 
was  pulled  down,  and  a  new  house  has  since  been  erected  on  the 
site. 

"  What  a  melancholy  story !  "  the  reader,  cepccially  if  he  be  s 
Catholic,  will  exclaim.  Yes;  it  is  one  of  the  saddest  chapters  in 
the  history  of  sacrilege.  But  it  does  not  end  quite  where  Mrs. 
Roundell,  who  has  told  it  with  great  exactitude  and  clearness, 
breaks  off.  The  Cowdray  estates  have  gone  from  the  descend- 
ants of  Sir  Anthony  Browne;  but  the  name,  and  what  I  may 
perhaps  describe  as  a  claim  de  congruo,  or  in  equity,  to  the  peer- 
age, remains  in  a  line  that  has  been  always  Catholic.  George 
Samuel,  the  eighth  viscount,  was  not  the  last.  Anthony  Maria, 
second  Lord  Montague  (1572-1C21)),  had  two  brothers,  John  and 
William.  William,  as  we  may  remember,  was  the  Jesuit  lay- 
brother  at  Liege.  John  married  Atiuo  Gifluid,  and  their  son 
Stanislaus  licearac,  through  his  wife.  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Meth> 
ley,  near  Coleshiil,  Warwickshire.  Of  the  two  sons  of  this 
Stanislaus,  the  elder,  Francis,  settled  at  Cadiz  and  gave  Methley 
to  his  brother,  Mark  Browne,  of  Easebourne ;  and  Mark,  who  was 
twice  married,  had  by  his  second  wife  (daughter  of  Sir  Joht» 
Moore,  of  Fawley,  Berkshire)  several  children,  the  eldest  olf 
whom,  Mark  Anthony,  became  a  monk  at  Fontainebleau.  All 
these  were  Catholics,  and  the  pedigree  of  the  Moorcs  of  Fawl4^, 
nJjt'ch  I  have  before  me,  and  which  is  too  intricate  to  give  hen-. 
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ia  coDDCctcd  by  marriage  with  tliat  of  the  famous  Sir  Matthew 
Kales,  of  the  Blounte  of  Mapledurham,  the  Jerningliams  of 
fcostessy,  (lie  Carys  of  Torr  Abbey,  and  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk, 
wark  Authony,  born  in  ili-i;  and  now  a  monk,  was,  on  the 
H^b  of  his  cousin,  George  Samuel,  dispensed  by  the  Holy  See 
HPb  hia  vows,  and  acknowledged  as  ninth  Viscount  Montague. 
Re  married,  iu  1797,  Frances  Manby,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Blanby,  of  Beads  Hall,  Essex.  Of  this  marriage  there  was  no 
Imie.  Lord  Montague  died  in  November  of  that  same  year ; 
mad  the  title  became  extinct.  In  like  manner  the  three  baronet- 
fcie*  connected  with  the  Brownes  of  Betchworth,  in  Surrey,  and  of 
HMiington  and  Caversham,  in  Oxfordshire,  have  died  out;  and 
^^Met  male  heir  of  the  Moores  of  Fawley,  Sir  Thomas,  sixth 
^^Bet,  expired  without  issue  in  1S07. 

VHkrk  Anthony,  however,  left  two  sisters — Mary,  who  married 
piiver  John  du  Moulin,  May  19,  1777,  and  died  April  20, 178-1; 
■nd  Anastiisia,  who  married  Sir  Thomas  Mannock,  and  died, 
■rithout  children,  in  1814.  Mary  Browne  du  Moulin  was  there- 
■bre,  in  her  issue,  heir-general  to  the  Brownes  of  Easebourne, 
■nd  to  the  last  Viscount  Montague.  Of  her  three  children, 
moly  one,  Andrew,  had  issue — viz.,  Stanis'laus,  who  died  in  infancy, 
ftnd  Nicholas  Selby  du  Moulin,  who,  at  the  death  of  his  father, 
■>  1851,  inherited  the  manor  of  Mcthley,  and  now  represents 
If'  iiy^of  Mark  Anthony^  ninth  Viscount.     This  branch  has 

L< iHt  hundred  years  been  closely  connected  with  France. 

Hfittp  iban  one  English  Catholic  of  distinction,  terriiied  by  the 
HHBon  Kiots  and  the  No  Popery  spirit  they  evinced,  shrunk 
Hn>in  the  possibility  of  their  repetition  and  settled  abroad, chiefly 
■LAtfi*.     Among  these  were  the  family  of  Du  Moulin.     But 
^^Bmr  cue  other  reasons  combined   to  keep  them  in  exile. 
^^Kigh  Barbara,  wife  of  the  sixth  Lord  Montague,  and  daughter 
^^Br  John   Webbe,  and  later  through  the  marriage  of  Helen 
Moore,  of  Fawley,  to  another  Sir  John,  descendant  of  the  above, 
jh^^roxrace,  of  Easebourne,  had  been  brought  into  very  close 
^^belion  with  the  troubles  of  the  House  of  Stuart.     For  Sir 
^^^UKfebbe,  of  Oldstock,  was  created   baronet   in    IQH    by 
Wt^^^fi  expressly  on  account  of  his  sacrifices  in  the  Royal 
■ttttlB.     ^And  Helen,   Lady  Webbe,  was    mother-in-law    of  iho 
GMBOna  Lord  Derwentwater,  who,  indeed,  rodo  to  join  the  Pre- 
Irndcr  from  Sir  John  Webbe's  house  at  Canford.     After  the 
f-,;i,,r»  ..f  the  rising.  Lady  Webbe,  like  so  many  Jacobites,  live<l 
k.  Inland.    She  died  in  Paris  in  1771,  and  left  to  her  niece, 

m^J  iiAODoek,  a  miniature  of  the  Pretender,  given  by  himself, 
■Udi  hai  now  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  du  Moulin  Browne. 
tiku  hia  oitcT,  Lady  Webbe,  Sir  Thomas  .Moore,  of  Fawley, 
mt^/nl  in   Puric.  and  thtT.>,  o,i  the  death  of  l\\e«  ^aTewXa,  NXJo 
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young  Du  Moulins  were  brought  up  under  his  guardianship. 
When  the  Frencii  Revolution  came,  therefore,  they  shared  in 
the  disasters  which  overtoolc  so  many  ancient  French  houses 
with  which  they  were  allied.  Much  of  their  property  was  in- 
vested in  the  French  public  funds  ;  and  the  universal  bankruptcy, 
which  neither  a  Turgot  nor  a  Neckar  could  cure,  swallowed  it  up 
as  in  an  abyss.  The  culbute  gfn^rale  was  come.  DitFerenee  of 
religion  between  the  Catholic  and  Protestant  branches  of  the 
Montague  family  led  also,  I  suppose,  to  their  not  keeping  up  a 
close  acquaintance;  and  the  ancient  name  of  Browne,  of  Cowdray 
and  Easebourne,  seemed  lost  for  good.  In  1851,  however,  the 
public  were  reminded  of  its  strange  history  by  the  case  present* 
on  behalf  of  a  certain  Henry  Browne  to  the  House  of  Lorda,^ 
claiming  the  "title  and  dignity  of  Viscount  Montague,"  as 
direct  heir  male  of  George,  son  of  John  Browne,  of  Easebourne 
or  Midhurst,  and  of  Anne  Gitfard,  his  wife.  The  story  was  not 
lacking  in  curious  points,  especially  in  the  connection  it  suggested 
between  Lord  Montague's  property  at  Southwark  (St.  Mary 
Overy)  and  Fishmonger  Alley,  where  these  humble  kinsfolk,  as 
they  asserted  themselves,  of  the  great  house  of  Cowdray  had 
sometime  dwelt.  But  the  supposed  link  between  Charles  Browne, 
of  Fishmonger  Alley,  and  the  Brownes  of  Easebourne,  resting 
mainly  on  a  French  letter  attributed  to  Elizabeth,  third  Lady 
Montague,  in  which  she  recognized  Charles  Bros/ne  as  her 
cousin,  was  not  made  out ;  and  the  Committee  of  Privileges 
decided  against  Mr.  Henry  Browne.*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
representation  of  the  Cowdray  branch  now  lies  between  Earl 
Spencer  and  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  both  descended  from  the 
daughters  of  Elizabeth  Mary  Browne,  who,  as  we  have  seen 
above,  was  only  sister  of  the  eighth  Viscount ;  whilst  the  repre- 
seutation  of  the  Brownes  of  Easebourne  and  the  title  of  Mon- 
tague rests  with  Mr.  N.  du  Motilin,  whose  father  was  heir- 
general  of  Mary  Browne  du  Moulin,  elder  sister  of  the  ninth  and 
last  Viscount,  Mark  Anthony.  So  much  has  been  lately  declared 
by  the  Heralds'  College ;  and  a  Royal  licence  granted  to  Mr.  du 
Moulin,  to  bear  the  surname  and  quarter  the  arms  of  Browne. f 
Thus,  in  spite  of  its  many  vicissitudes,  this  ancient  Catholic 
family,  connected  by  blood  with  the  Plantagenets,  and  retleeting 
in  its  domestic  chronicles  the  history  of  the  nation,  from  ^Varwick, 
the  King-maker,  to  the  Reformation,  the  Great  Rebellion,  and 

*  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  look  through  the  case  of  this  gentlemaa ; 
but,  except  for  the  Montague  pedigrees  there  given,  and  one  or  two 
details  in  the  aathentic  history  of  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  it  has  not  repaid 
mo  for  the  time  expended  on  it. 

t  Mr.  N.  dn  Moulin  Browne  has  one  surviving  son,  Charles,  married  to 
Wioifrod,  d&ugbter  of  Henry  Bacchus,  Esq.,  of  Leamington. 
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the  Gordon  Riots,  is  still  represented  in  its  most  honourable  dis- 
tiactloDS  by  those  of  the  ancient  faith.  And  since  Battle  and  Ease- 
bourne,  Waverley  and  Overy  and  Shiilbretl,  Bayham,  and  Calceto, 
with  all  their  wide  lands,  once  consecrated  to  the  Church,  have 
pMBcd  away  from  Sir  Anthony  Browne's  descendants,  and  the 
malisnn  of  fire  and  water,  if  it  was  ever  pronounced,  has  been 
ia<':  'illilled  in  the  burning  of  Cowdray  and  the  untimely 

d&i;  recorded,  we  may  indulge  the  hope  that  at  length 

penanco  has  been  done  and  the  evil  expiated.     But,  however 
tbat  may  turn  out,  there  are  few  chapters  of  romance,  it  seems  to 
mo,  ao  weird  and  curious  as  the  story  of  Cowdray.     Reading  it, 
I  ean    hardly    forbear    imagining,   in   spite    of    much    recent 
pbUosophy,  that  Providence  is  indeed  the  other  side  of  history, 
,  joft  as  real,  but  not  so  easily  authenticated.    I  seem  to  find  in  it 
actem,  yei  u  merciful  moral;  and  whilst  I  would  not  raslily 
diaige  those  who  succeeded  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
eanturies  to  the  possessions  of  their  ancestors  with  the  guilt 
vHiich  clang  to  them  in  the  sixteenth,  it  still  appears  to  me  that 
'  ■  nirilration,  accompanied  with  so  many   remarkable  circum- 
'  ateacea,  may  warrant  us  in  believing  that  the  deeds  of  a  Henry 
VIII.,  or  an   Elizabeth,  and  of  those  who  abetted   them,  can- 
not (9ieape  the  just  judgment  of  God,  and  tbat  the  words  of 
tlM  PiMlmist  will  for  ever  hold  true,  "  Fret  not  thyself  because 
of  erilnloers ;  neither  be  thou  enWous  against   the  workers  of 
iuioaity.     For  they  shall  soon  be  cut  down  like  the  grass,  and 
'  widher  as  the  |:^een  herb." 

William  B.vbky,  D.D. 


■imiti 


abt.  VI.— religion  in  the  north. 

fpHE  Jews,  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  used  often  to  visit 

X.      OJie  another,  and,  while  mourning  their  losses  and  defeats, 

to  <^ofinn  nnc  another  in  faith  and  hope,  and  rejoice  over  the 

•reasure  of  the  covenant    \villi  God,    of  which  no 

i.  .ijucror  could  deprive  them.     "  Then  they  that  feared 

|U>e  Lord   spoke  every  one  with  his  neighbour ;   and  the  Lord 

cava     ear     and     heard     it ;     and    a    book    of     remembrance 

was  written  Wfore  him  for  them  that  fear  the  Lord  and  think 

lamc."  •     In  a  similar  spirit,  it  is  well  that  English 

'  .  iibould  sometimes  hold   counsel  together,    and,  while 

depkituig  the  VI  reck  and  ruin  that  hereby  has  made  in  their  mach- 
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loved  country,  should  take  note  of  progress  made  here  or  there, 
confer  on  possible  openingp,  and  rejoice  together  over  the 
possession  of  covenanted  graces,  wliich  only  those  who  are  wilhin 
the  bond  of  peace  enjoy.  A  recent  visit  to  the  North  of  England 
has,  in  this  connexion,  been  tlie  occasion  of  a  few  observations, 
and  suggested  a  few  rellections,  which  may  possess  some  interest 
for  the  readers  of  the  Dublin  Review. 

It  is  singular  that  the  county  which,  since  the  Reformation, 
has  been  noted  for  the  tenacity  with  which  a  considerable  pro- 
portion of  its  inhabitants  clung  to  the  old  faith — Lancashire — 
made  in  early  times  no  very  illustrious  figure  in  ecclesiastical 
annals.  The  counties  further  north,  Cumberland,  Northumber- 
land, and  Durham,  teemed  with  saints,  but  Lancashire  then 
contributed  few  or  no  names  to  our  hagiology.  It  seems  as  if 
in  proportion  to  the  height  of  glory  to  which  those  counties  were 
raised  by  the  possession  of  their  great  saints  baa  been  the 
degradation  and  completeness  of  their  fall.  Who  could  have 
believed  that  a  population,  amongst  whom  St.  Cuthbert,  with  his 
dying  breath,  enjoined  to  his  disciples  the  adherence  to  the 
"pax  Catholica,"  would  ever  fall  from  unity?  that  the  men  of 
Durham  would  ibrget  St.  Godric,  or  the  sons  of  "canny  Cumber- 
land "  renounce  St.  Bega  and  St.  Herbert  ?  Yet  so  it  has  been  ; 
while  Lancashire,  in  the  darkest  times,  has  always  had  a  goodly 
roll  of  Catholic  mission?.  The  writer  remembers  seeing,  some 
fifty  years  ago,  a  map  of  England  showing  the  then  existing 
Catholic  chapels,  at  one  corner  of  which  Lancashire  was  exliibited 
on  a  larger  scale,  on  account  of  the  much  greater  number 
of  stations  which  it  possessed,  compared  with  other  counties. 
This  distinction  is  still  maintained,  though  it  need  hardly  be  said 
that  it  is  now  in  large  part  due  to  the  immigration  of  poor  Irish 
Catholics,  attracted  by  the  high  wages  given  in  Lancashire 
cotton  mills. 

Crossing  the  border  into  Westmoreland,  we  find  everything 
changed.  Tlie  strong,  kindly,  straightforward  race  that 
inhabit  the  dales  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland  must  be 
admitted  by  their  best  friends  to  have  this  fault,  or  laihng,  that 
they  are  somewhat  hard  and  unimpressionable.  Wordswoith, 
though  one  of  themselves,*  was  quite  incomprehensible  to  them; 
his  giving  himsell  up  to  poetry  seemed  to  them  a  species  of  mild 
lunacy,  a  sigu  that  ho  was  rather  soft  in  the  head.  Practical, 
conservative,  unimaginative,  the  dalesmen  of  W^estmoreland, 
having  once  lost  the  faith,  are  only  with  extreme  difficulty  brought 
into  a  posture  of  mind  which  makes  possible  a  return  to  it. 

*  Hi8  family  caiue  from  Dent,  a  place  in  Yorksliire  just  across  tba 
WeatworelaJiil  border. 
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About  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  at^o  a  pious  couple,  named,  if  we 
remember  right,  Braithwaite  or  Birthwaite,  endowed  witli  an 
estate  in  land  of  considerable  value  the  Catholic  Mission  at 
JDodding  Greeu,  near  Kendal,  in  the  hope,  as  they  said,  that  it 
HH|^  serve  as  a  centre  whence  to  "  evangelize  the  dales."  Tho 
^^^HBce  remains,  but  the  dales  remain  unevan«;elized  ;  and  this 
^H^m  DO  want  of  zeal  or  self-sacrifice  in  the  excellent  priests  who 
^^ave  BQcceeded  one  another  at  Dodding  Green,  but  from  the 
■tolid,  onsympathetic  character  of  the  surroundinjif  population. 
^nicre  is  no  mission  at  Appleby,  or  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  or  Kirkby 


Stttdien.  In  the  Catholic  Directory  for  1S85,  only  four  places 
^^feientioned  where  mass  ia  said  in  the  whole  county — 
HBksidc,  Dodding  Green,  Kendal,  and  Windermere.  At 
RmbleeiJc  the  state  of  things  is  at  present  worse  than  the 
^^alendar  represents.  Two  years  ago  Mass  was  regularly  said  on 
Sondays  during  the  summer  months,  in  a  large  upper  room  hired 
for  the  purpose,  and  as  many  as  seventy  or  eighty  persons  were 
jgoaetimes  present.  Most  of  these  were  tourists,  but  a  certain 
^^Ber  were  persons  who  were  born  Catholics,  but,  partly  from 
HHftHneas,  partly  because  they  were  not  strong  enough  to 
Biut  tho  torrent  of  an  opposing  world,  had  ceased  to  practise 
Mflff  religion.  This  last  summer  Mass  was  not  said  at  all  at 
^HUeside.  The  departure  from  the  place  of  an  admirable 
^^Md,  the  "Lydia''  of  the  little  northern  town — we  name  her 
H^Mtt  many  visitors  to  Ambleside  will  at  once  recognize  her 
Bum  this  description — who  had  for  many  years  kept  the  affairs 
It  the  incipient  mission  together,  sought  always  to  bring  priests 
■itfe,  and  served  as  a  centre  of  information  to  Catholic  visitors, 
■  doubtless  the  chief  cause  of  this  temporary  collapse.  We  are 
•are  it  will  be  only  temporary,  and  we  believe  that  the  Bishop  of 
Hexham  contemplates  the  building  of  a  chapel  at  Ambleside, 
and  tite  establishment  of  a  permanent  mission,  at  an  early  date. 
■  At  Keodal,  a  good  priest  has  laboured  these  thirty  years  ;  but 
Pbtf  liard,  nnimpressionable  Westmoreland  nature,  of  which  we 
■poke  above,  has  been  always  against  him ;  and  the  position  of 
Uitbolieiam  in  Kendal,  over  against  the  Protestant  denomina- 
tjtmt,  does  not  appear  to  be  essentially  different  now  from  what 
^^B|>  before  he  came.  At  Windermere,  or  rather  between 
^^Hlermere  and  Bowness,  the  Bishop  and  Canon  Currie  bavo 
^^Bhl«d  in  erecting  a  suitable  chapel.  The  young  priest  who 
^^^■ted  there  last  summer  was  an  unfortunate  selection  ;  the 
^^Hdoo  of  faith  along  the  lake  shore  was  not  likely  to  prosper 
P^i«  kandf  of  a  man,  whom  a  recently  published  Volume  of 
r  taajn  shows  to  bold  very  advanced  Liberal  opinions  indeed,  and 
(o  prtfer  tho  "  development"  of  poor  Mark  Pattison  (oucc  wjmVj 
^^ktboUc)    to    the  persereraaca  in    the    truth    ot    Cax^mA 
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Newman  !     But  we  have  reason  to  know  that  this  matter  has 
kl)een  set  right,  and  we  anticipate  great  things  in  the  future  from 
the  Windermere  mission. 

At  Grasmere,  where  the  population  has  much  increased  of  late 
rs,  there  is  no  mission,  and  it  is   said  that  there   are   no 
permanent  Catholic  resiidents.     Langdale,  with  its  scattered  farms 
id  its  sturdy  quarrymen,  is  no  better  off. 

From  Westmoreland  let  us  pass  to  Cumberland.  Rounding 
Black  Combe,  and  travelling  on  for  thirty  miles  along  tlie 
Cumberland  coast,  one  meets  with  hardly  a  trace  of  Catholic  life, 
eitlier  past  or  present.*  At  last  the  traveller  I'eaches  St.  Bees, 
and  here  he  finds  much  to  interest  hitn.  The  name  is  derived 
from  St.  Bega,  an  Irish  saint  of  the  seventh  century,  of  whom 
next  to  nothing  is  known  with  certainty.  Imagine  a  warm 
hollow,  some  five  miles  long  by  half  a  mile  broad,  lying  nearly 
north  and  south,  between  an  irregularly  shaped  four-sided  plateau 
on  the  left,  of  which  the  extreme  western  point  is  St.  Bees  Head, 
and  a  vast  undulating  country  to  the  right,  gradually  rising  to 
the  base  of  the  mountains.  The  land  in  this  hollow  is  of 
excellent  quality  ;  the  red  soil,  formed  of  the  detritus  of  a  Permian 
sandstone,  seems  to  suit  corn  and  root-crops  equally  well.  Near 
its  southern  end,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  sea,  is  the  ancient 
church  of  St.  Bega's  niouastery,  enfolded  in  a  grove  of  line 
sycamores.  Here,  says  tradition,  the  saint  founded  a  little 
monastery,  "monasteriolum,"  which,  being  sheltered  by  the 
headland  west  of  it  from  the  view  of  any  passing  sea-rover,  and 
embowered  in  the  woods  which  must  then  have  covered  all  these 
lowlands,  may  well  have  lain  2^>'d'U,  screened  from  foreign  and 
unfriendly  eyes,  for  a  generation  or  two.  But  the  time  would 
inevitably  come  when  the  pagan  cors^aii-s  from  Denmark  and 
Norway  who  rode  the  seas,  mnking  themselves  at  home  in  the 
neighbouring  harbours  of  Whitehaven  and  Workington,  would 
•discover  the  little  house  where  Christ's  servants  laboured  and 
prayed.  Having  discovered  it,  they  are  believed,  according  to 
their  savage  manner,  to  have  destroyed  it.  This  would  be  likely 
to  happen  some  time  in  the  ninth  century.  Anyhow,  no  house  of 
religion  existed  hero  in  the  eleventh  century,  when  all  Copeland 
and  the  fine  vale  of  Egremont  were  granted  by  the  Conqueror  to 
his  follower,  Ranulf  de  Meschiens.  This  Ranulf  had  a  brother 
William,  who  seems  also  to  have  bad  large  possessions  in  these 


•  Inland  from  Sellaficld,  however,  there  is  a  ruined  monastery  of  sin- 

giiliir  beauty,  CalJer  Abbey,  a  Cistercian  house  founded  by  monks  from 

Farucss  in  1134.    Thu  nyzantine  culture  of  the  day  could  jio  more  pro« 

diicc  uoytbing  so  noble,  so  exquisitely  and  delicately  fair,   aa   Cudor 

Abbey,  Utan  it  could  eugeader  a  great  epic  poem. 
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aod  who  refounded  the  monastery  of  St.  Bees  as  a  cell  to 
thi!  great  Abbey  of  St.  Mary,  at  York.  IIo  arranged  with  the 
abbot  tb4t  a  prior  and  six  monks  should  always  reside  at  St. 
Bocs.  Grants  of  land  were  lavishly  made  from  time  to  time  ; 
rhaps  tou  lavishly.  It  was  a  noble  error  ;  but  still  this  heaping 
Wealth  &iid  lemjiorul  responsibility  upon  mun  who  had  bound 
"?es  to  follo\>  Christ  in  poverty  and  simplicity,  without 
ng  sufficient  assurance  that  they  should  be  well  used — used, 
tliat  i»,  for  really  advancing  Christ's  kingdom  on  earth — was 
oertoiuly  an  error.  At  one  time  the  convent  of  St.  Bees 
f  c— oil,  lid  lands  in  the  Isle  of  Man  (which  can  be  seen  on  a  clear 
da}'  forty  miles  across  the  sea),  and  also  in  Ulster ;  while  many 
rich  vslatcs — Rottiugton,  Sandwith,  &c.,  &c. — within  twenty 
miles  from  St.  Bees  owned  the  monks  as  landlords.  The  danger, 
of  eonrse,  was,  in  this  and  so  many  other  cases,  that  the  spirit  of 
laDdlordism  would  grow  too  strong  in  the  community,  and  that 
Um  fuDctiou  of  witnessing  for  Christ  and  the  perfect  life  would 
be  olwcured.  However,  of  all  this,  we  know  nothing  with 
oertainty.  Wo  only  know  that  Mass  was  duly  said  in  St.  Bees 
Chnreb  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  years;  that  then  the  Dissolution 
came,  and  the  Ileformation ;  and  that,  with  the  establishment  of 

Ki  Church  of  England,  the  adorable  sacrilice  of  the  altar  ceased 
be  offered  there,  and  has  never  since  been  oQered  down  to  this 
fv  old  church,  though  it  has  been  violently  treated,  and 
(^•tiored  "  in  the  usual  Anglican  manner—  that  is,  with  a  signal 
bck  of  judgment,  ftAiling,  and  taste — cannot  be  visited  by  a 
C«tb(dic   without  emotion.      Do  what    they  may,  play   what 
pouika  of  restoration  they  will,  a  mysterious,  iuexpUcable  charm 
itill  bangs  about  places  where  Catholic  rites  were  celebrated  by 
•or  forelatbers,  even  after   three    hundred  years   of   Anglican 
tatntnon.     You  Hnd  admission  with  some  little  difficulty,  for  the 
uoe  is  fastened  up  with  chains,  and  the  actual  way 
lie  road  leading  up  to  a  private  mansion.     A  ilno 
liu doorway,  deeply  recessed,  is  at  the  west  end;  but  it 
11  unibly  knocked  about,  and  the  sculpture  is  worn  and 
The  greater  part  of  the  building  seems  to  date  from 
'    rman  style  was  passing  into  the  Lancet  or 
:  a,  all  looks  cleanly,  but  chilly;  decent,  bub 

dntarj  ;  inoiieuiiivc,  but  dull.    It  is  an  edifice  to  "  protest "  in,  not 
'..  r,r;u-  ill.      Where  the  high  altar  once  stood  is  now  a  Protestant 
U'table,  decked  with  some  kind  of  Anglican  upholstery, 
'    Ir.cik  as  much  like  an  altar  as  possible,  with  candles 
.lit  III  be  lighti'd,  like  Pope's  "  tape-tied  curtains, 
A."     Tlie  L:i(Iy  Chapel,  now  entirely  separated 
4S  of  later  urchituuturc,  u.^  the  leuiSkioa  v>(  «oui£ 
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fine  pointed  arches  testify.  It  is  now  used,  together  with  a 
modern  baildin<j  adjacent,  as  a  place  for  lectures  for  some  four- 
score theological  students,  who  are  here  trained  to  pass  the 
ordination  examinations  of  Anglican  bishops.  It  is  needless  to 
mention  that  no  trace  of  the  ancient  veneration  of  the  patron 
eaint  is  now  discernible.  Nurtured  on  such  spiritual  pabulum 
as  Burnet's  Exposition  of  the  XXXIX.  Articles,  the  fourscore 
students,  if  they  do  not  question  the  existence  of  St.  Bega,  are 
certainly  taught  to  mistrust  the  efBcacy  of  her  intercession. 
Forgotten  in  the  place  where  she  had  been  honoured  for  nine 
hnndred  years,  St.  Bega  has  migrated  to  the  neighbouring  city,* 
where  a  church,  administered  by  the  sous  of  St.  Benedict,  has 
been  built  under  her  ins^ocation,  from  the  tall  belfry  of  which  her 
sculptured  form  seems  to  look  wistfully  and  reproachfully  towards 
the  valley  and  headland  which  she  loved.  Leaving,  therefore,  on 
a  Sunday  morning,  the  fourscore  students,  the  clergymen  who 
Bwarm  about  the  place,  the  tourists  and  t'ae  natives,  to  hold 
communion  in  the  desecrated  church  with  Henry  V'lIL,  Thomas 
Cromwell,  Cranmer,  Parker,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  other  founders 
of  their  institute,  the  Catholic  visitor  to  St.  Bees  follows  the 
blessed  patroness  tb  Whiteiiaven.  There,  in  communion  with  all 
saints  living  and  dead,  and  with  the  Church  univcrsa],  he  ofl'ers 
up  to  the  Eternal  the  same  spotless  sacrifice  which  was  St.  Bega'a 
strength  and  joy,  and  which  will  continue  to  be  offered  on  the 
Cumberland  shore,  ages  after  the  now  dominant  Anglicanism  has 
been  shattered  into  fragments  and  come  to  nothing. 

In  presence  of  the  memorials  of  the  past  in  which  St.  Bees 
I  abounds,  the  mind  involuntarily  ascends  the  stream  of  time,  and 
tries  to  picture  to  itself  the  life  led  in  and  about  the  village  seveu 
hundred  years  ago.  There  were  six  or  seven  black-robed  Bene- 
dictine  monks  in  the  monastery,  who,  with  their  prior,  were  the 
owners  of  most  of  the  country  round  about.  These  men,  if  they 
I  resembled  the  average  run  of  members  of  their  Order  in  the  days 
' before  relaxation',had  set  in,  were  possessed  of  some  learning,  and, 
by  copying  books  or  writing  them,  or  folio  wing  studies  connected 
with  the  ecclesiastical  calendar,  did  their  best  to  ditfusc  and  ex- 
tend that  learning.  Like  other  Benedictine  houses,  they  must 
have  kept  open  a  school  for  boys.  They  sang  the  praises  of  Qod 
publicly  in  their  church  seven  times  a  day,  Perhaps  there  was  a 
hermit  living  in  a  cave  on  St.  Bees'  Head,  and  an  enclosed  uno 
or  two,  in  cells  near  the  monastery,  following  paths  of  perfection 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  bishop.  There  would  be  a  fisher- 
man or  two  living  near  the  beach ;  inland  would  be  a  few  coUieta 
and  miners.     In  the  little  village  that  had  grown  up  near  th« 
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mtmafleTy,  artisans  of  the  more  common  sort  nrould  be  found, 
at  iors,  male  and  female,  would   help  to  distribute  food 

aji..  uon  wares  and  implements.  The  main  part  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  district  would  l^e  the  agricultural  tenants  of  the 
monastery.  Amongf  them  there  would  be  all  gradations,  from 
the  knight  and  franklin  down  to  the  villein  and  cottier.  Across 
the  hill,  three  miles  off,  was  the  castle  of  Egremont,  where  a 
great  baron,  the  governor  of  West  Cumberland,  kept  order  for 
Mm  king,  watched  the  frontiers,  and  had  the  power  of  life  and 
death  in  his  hands.  He  might  be  a  just,  Qod-fearing  man,  or  a 
eraei  tyrant,  or  anything  between  these  two ;  but  whatever  ho 
TU,  be  was  sure  to  have,  among  the  military  retainers  forming 
the  garrison  of  the  castle,  some  of  the  greatest  scoundrels  in  the 
UUTene.  These  rutiians  were  usually  foreigners — Normans, 
miiu's,  Poitevins,  Angevins,  Genoese,  &c.  They  loved  lighting 
:>  work,  and  a  pampered  idleness  better  than  either ;  and 
n.u.J  stick  at  no  crime  in  order  to  get  money.  If  their  master 
did  not  ke«p  them  well  in  hand,  the  poor  cultivators  or  traders 
fat  miles  round  the  castle  were  never  safe  from  depredation,  nor 
from  torture  if  depredation  gave  slender  returns.  Here  was  the 
veak  spot  of  the  civilization  of  those  days.  The  reign  of  law 
vas  not  fully  established ;  the  country  wus  insufficiently  policed. 
The  pMoe,  honour,  and  prosperity  of  families  were  frequently 

KBndent,  in  great  measure,  on  the  character  of  one  man,  who 
hi  be  weak,  or  a  fool,  or  malevolent. 
'Mning  in  thought  through  seven  centuries,  we  come  to  the 
ptBMUt  Bceoe.  The  monks  are  gone  ;  the  hermit  is  no  more  on 
the  bill,  nor  the  inclu,sa  iu  her  cell.  Protestant  clergymen  and 
BuoisterR,  of  many  creeds  and  systems,  have  taken  their  place. 
No  OBC  leads  an  ascetic  life  or  aspires  after  perfection ;  but  de- 
ent,  respectable  lives  are  more  generally  led  than  was  the  case 
tkeiL  Art  has  dwindled  ;  not  a  soul  in  the  district  could  now 
ewe  the  lovely  mouldings  which  still  resist  the  weather  at  Cnlder 
AMmt;  hut  all  industrial  dexterities  and  inventions  are  enor- 
■MNnljr  adranced.  Instead  of  the  scanty  Catholic  population  of 
thoH  days — a  few  very  good,  more  very  bad,  most  neither  one 
nor  the  other — an  endless  supply  of  average  Byzantines — people 
who  lire  for  the  world,  are  guided  by  the  newspapers,  and  kept  in 
order  by  tlie  law — swarms  iu  the  towns,  and  exploits  the  mineral 
riches  of  Ujo  plains.  The  ideals  of  the  two  periods  were  wholly 
diSocnt,  or,  rather,  the  English  of  the  twelfth  century  had  an 
ideal,  and  those  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  none.  To  the 
fefner  it  .1  '  .in  that  they  were  created  for  the  glory 

tti  servir  Jestined,  unless  through  their  own  fault, 

totaj  .rcvwr.    Thiir  ideal,  therefore,  was  to  extend  that 

gUry  .         ;     ,  or — the  same  thing  in  dilTercni  words — ^Vo  «A)e^» 
tou,  XV. — Ko.  I.    [nird  Serit^.]  u 
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uphold,  and  propagate  with  all  their  might  the  Catholic  Church. 
Whatever  knowledge,  whatever  art  or  skill,  whatever  improve- 
ments in  law  or  government,  whatever  growth  of  empire  might 
be  won  and  realized  in  their  time,  all  easily  fitted  into  the  ideal 
in  the  light  of  which  they  lived.  The  English  of  to-day  cannot 
have  an  ideal,  because  that  common  spiritual  ground  on  which  it 
should  be  based  was  cut  away  by  the  convulsions  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  They  have  no  comraou  aims  except  such  as  are  intel- 
lectual and  material.  We  all  wish  that  the  Baconian  philosophy 
prevailing  among  us  may  help  us  to  subdue  nature  more  and 
more  to  the  needs  of  man  ;  and  we  all,  or  the  immense  majority 
of  us,  wish  to  live  in  comfort,  and  to  make  money  that  we  may 
do  so.     But  here  the  agreement  between  us  stops. 

We  have  tried  to  draw — feebly  enough,  as  we  are  conscious— 
the  two  pictures,  but  we  will  not  attempt  to  decide  which  was,  or 
is,  the  more  hopeful  and  desirable  state  of  things.  Tiiat  law  has 
triumphed,  that  feudal  arbitrariness  is  no  more,  that  Egremout 
Castle  is  a  ruin,  and  its  garrison  of  ruffians  without  modern 
representatives — all  this  is  surely  matter  for  unalloyed  thankful- 
ness. But  that  religion  in  its  loftier  aspects,  its  deeper  and  more 
mysterious  meaning,  hallows  the  land  no  more  ;  that  ojunsels 
of  perfection  are  undreamed  of;  that  Christian  philosophy,  made 
impossible  by  the  victory  of  the  sects,  is  no  longer  studied  ;  that 
art  has  suffered  a  debasement  parallel  with  the  degradation  of 
theology  ;  all  this  seems  to  some  persons  a  very  real  loss.  Civil- 
ized man  will  pi-efer  the  Cumberland  of  the  nineteenth  century  ; 
possiblv  the  angels  might  give  sentence  for  the  Cumberland  of 
the  twelfth. 

The  Benedictines  have  a  6rm  hold  at  Whitehaven,  where  the 
congregation  seems  to  be  predominantly  English.  But,  after  all, 
it  canuot  exceed  a  thousand  souls  out  of  a  population  twenty 
times  that  number.  From  Whitehaven,  which  is  the  oldest 
mission  in  West  Cumberland,  the  Benedictines,  following  the 
gre.it  influx  of  Irish  Catholic  working-men  into  the  district  ia 
recent  times,  when  the  iron  trade  was  good,  have  gradually 
extended  their  missions  all  through  the  mining  country.  They 
are  at  Cleator,  Cleator  Moor,  Egremont,  Frizington,  Harrington, 
Maryport,  and  Workington.  V^ery  difl'erent  was  tlje  state  of 
things  in  the  last  century,  when,  according  to  local  tradition,  the 
priest  at  Whitehaven  was  once  obliged,  no  one  else  being  pro- 
curable, to  cross  to  the  Isle  of  Man  on  a  sick  call  in  an  open 
bout.  The  writer  visited  tbo  mission  at  Cleator,  which  ia  iO' 
cli.arge  of  the  liev.  Fr.  Hurchall  and  two  colleagues.  Fr.  Bur- 
cliall  came  iiere  from  Douay  seventeen  years  ago,  the  mission 
having  been  founded  thirteen  years  before  that  by  Fr.  Holdeu, 
/ho/a  WbitehiiYen.     The  population  on  the  moor  is  about  ten 
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thm— nd ;  half  of  these  are  Irish  Catholics.  Fr.  Burchall  has 
abiolately  no  English  in  his  congregation.  These  poor  people 
have  supported  Iheir  church  since  they  settled  hero  with  a  self- 
dmial  and  an  open-handed  zeal  which  it  is  touching  to  hear  of. 
^^  '  '  '  t  twenty  years  they  have  raised  of2.5, 000  for  build- 
in^  :  up  churches  and  schools.  Now  a  cloud  of  sadness 
neats  upon  the  district,  owing  to  the  long  depression  in  the  iron 
tnd«.  More  than  a  hundred  families  in  his  congregation — those 
«kiedy  M'ho  had  the  means  of  going — have  emigrated ;  and  Fr, 
Burcfaall  was  endeavouring  to  induce  the  guardians  to  consider 
wHh  hroar  a  scheme  for  sending  to  Canada  or  Australia  a 
■till  larger  number,  at  the  expense  of  the  rates.  Two-thirds  of 
tfce  Insh  population  on  the  moor,  he  said,  were  in  a  state  of  semi- 
atarratioo. 

Th«t  riota  which  happened  on  the  moor  two  years  ago  have 
Uft,  Ft.  Burchall  slated,  but  little  trace.  At  first  the  "  gaffers  " 
(}tf  tbia  name  are  meant  the  foremen  standing  between  the 
aaaten  aad  the  men,  in  mine  or  furnace;  they  are  generally 
Seatchmea)  showed  a  disposition,  whenever  the  working  handa 
WWa  thinned,  to  get  rid  of  Irish  Catholics.  Fr.  Burchall,  hearing 
flf  thii^  went  to  Mr.  Lindo,  and  one  or  two  'other  great  em- 
^■•■'•"  -^nd  pleaded  his  people's  cause  so  effectually  that  the 
II-  raetice  complained  of  was  stopped,  and  has  never  been 

BpCAtf-d. 

RoUgion  is  certainly  not  dead  in  West  Cumberland ;  yet  it 
BWt  be  remembered  that,  so  far  as  it  thrives  at  all,  it  is  more 
Uiroogh  IrisJi  than  through  English  help.  In  other  parts  of  the 
muitjr  things  are  not  satisfactory.  There  are  no  missions  at 
Kenriek,  Penrith,  and  Silloth.  In  the  purely  rural  districts 
(hriiplieigna  is  probably  as  nearly  extinct,  as  little  of  an  efficacious 
in  the  people's  life,  as  in  any  part  of  England  that 
I  bo  named. 

Soefa  facts  as  these  are  sometimes  put  to  use  by  the  extreme 
Ifi.rk  rv,, ,»;(.),  party,  when  they  wish  to  impress  ujKjn  their  sup- 
1'  ■  feelileness  and  sterility  of  any  movements  made  in 

t-p       •   ■.-..-y  tn',      '    ^"  .me.     They  say  that  the  system  of  Ilomo 
1* «.  Oiu'wiii:;,'    ..  ,  .,ud,  unelastic,  un-English;  they  collect 

itaUatioa  at  marriages  by  which  they  allege  the  stationariuess, 
■rivtn  leUogression,  of  the  Homeward  movement  to  be  demon- 
*«*ed ;  they  exalt  in  the  diffusion  of  Ritualism  ;  they  triumph 
■  tka  fatlarc  of  the  prosecutions  ;  and  are  never  tired  of  asserting 
*^  Uie  Catbolic-mindi-d  itidividiinl  can  find  amongst  them  what- 
not good  and  Ixsautiful  customs  Rome  retains,  and  these  without 
Putxtore  of  error.  No  doubt  they  prove  all  this  much  to  their 
*Vt«ti«GM!tio>n  ;  but  whom  do  they  convince  of  their  Catholicity 
ibonaelraE  v     l^jrcigncrs    universally   tegat*i   V-Vkcta    «a 
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Protestants;  even  tlieir  own  countrymen  of  the  Low  Churcb 
and  the  Broad  Church  do  not,  for  all  their  posturing  and  assevera- 
tion, look  on  them  as  Catholics,  but  as  bad  or  inconsistent 
Protestants.  As  to  the  real  English  Catholic,  he  admits  with 
great  sorrow  that  the  eager  hopes  formed  forty  years  ago  of  the 
speedy  re-atlachraent  of  tlie  nation,  or  a  large  part  of  it,  to  the 
See  of  Peter  neither  have  been  fulfilled  nor  seem  to  be  in  the  way 
of  fulfilment.  But  who  is  to  be  compassionated  for  this  ?  Not 
he  only,  or  indeed  chiefly  ;  for  being  hemmed  round  about  by  the 
bond  of  peace,  and  united  to  the  Eternal  by  covenant,  he  possesses 
all  that  for  himself  he  can  possibly  desire.  Whatever  St.  Austiu, 
or  St.  Bernard,  or  St.  Teresa  had  in  their  days  is  his  also,  or  may 
be,  if  he  will.     As  Dryden  says  : — 

God  hath  left  nothing  for  each  age  undone, 
From  this  to  that  in  which  He  seat  His  Son. 

The  persons  who  deserve  pity  on  account  of  the  state  of  things 
over  which  the  Ritualists  exult  are  those  who,  in  defiance  of 
warnings  and  demonstrations  addressed  more  directly  and  tell- 
ingly to  thetn  than  to  any  other  class  of  Englishmen,  have  shut 
their  eyes  and  confused  their  understandings,  and  rejected  the 
great  gift  that  was  within  their  reach.  Some  fifty-five  years  ago 
Providence  raised  up  withintheCIuirch  of  England  a  man  in  whom 
intellectual  gifts  of  the  highest  order  were  coupled  with  a  strict 
conscientiousness  and  a  fervent  piety.  By  e.irly  training  and 
family  connection  he  was  attached  to  the  (so-called)  Evangelical 
party.  All  that  Charles  Simeon  or  Rowland  Hill  or  Rol>ert 
Cecil  had  to  teach,  this  man  had  learned;  he  had  thought  out 
their  thoughts,  and  traversed  the  ground  of  their  spiritual  ex- 
perience. Finding  their  presentation  of  religion  to  be  without 
a  rational  basis?,  he  turned  to  the  thaologians  of  the  High  Church 
school,  and  laboured  for  many  years,  in  concert  with  and  con- 
tinuatiou  of  their  efTorts,  to  construct  a  tenable  system  which 
should  let  in  all  the  doctrines  of  the  primitive  Church,  but  shut 
out  the  authority  of  Rome.  Whatever  Thorndiko  could  say  on 
the  sacraments,  or  Field  and  Beveridge  on  ecclesiastical  unity — 
all  the  "  dissuasives  "  of  Taylor  and  Bull,  and  the  polemic  rants 
of  Baxter — the  subtle,  captious  pleadings  of  Chillingworth  and 
the  dry  argumentation  of  Barrow — he  knew  all  this — all  had 
passed  through  and  been  measured  by  that  capacious  brain. 
And  yet  the  end  of  all  whs  that,  after  years  of  patient,  prayerful 
iuquiry,  he  found  the  Anglican  position  indefensible  I  la  1845 
he  submitted  himself  to  the  authority  of  the  Holy  Sec,  and 
became  what  Anglicans  call  a  "  Roman  Catholic."  Now,  in  an 
honoured  old  age,  he  awaits  the  reward  which  God  has  promised 
to  Sdelity  aad  perseverance.     Wc  maintain  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
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hnsideralion  for  Anglicans  whetfier  ihe  fact  of  the 
oonvereiou  of  this  man — pre-eminently  gifted  as  he"  Was,  and  as 
Um^  most  themselves  admit,  with  all  the  faculties  &hi  .t])titudes 
wbicfa  qualify  men  for  currying  on  a  diSieult  theological  ai'g'iiment 
to  a  sound  conclusion — does  not  of  itself  render  their  position 
markedly  did'erent  from  that  which  their  predecessors  held  liefore 
1845.  Have  they  notjast  reason  fo  apprehend  that  pre-Newmat>iti«(  '. 
\""'icamsm    is  one  thing,   and  post-Newmanite  Anglicanisih/. 
I  lamely,  of  the  last  forty  years,  quite  a  dififerent  thing  ?   God " 
'  .,'ive  such  a  mind  to  a  nation  without  a  purpose;  and  if 
rate  conclusions  of  that  mind  condemn  by  implication 
.nts  to  the  system  of  religion  which  arose  in  the  six- 
.      iitury,  surely  their  responsibility  in  still  adhering  to  it 
different  nature  from  that  of  those  who  could  honestly 
that  the  Anjjlican  case  ajjainst  Rome  had  never  been 
aanrered.  The  force  of  this  consideration,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 
i     "        inch  more  closely  to  the  High  Church  party,  especially 
1  ilists,   than  to  any   other  Anglican  school;  yet  it  is, 

J-  r:.::;  •.  iu  some  degree  applicable  to  them  all. 

It  ^sili  perha[)s  be  replied  that  "one  swallow  does  not  make  a 
eammer."  The  genius  of  Newman,  some  will  say,  may  be  as 
towering  and  unique  as  you  describe  it,  still  no  one  man  can  £11 
Ui«  mignty  round  of  studies  and  arguments  which  are  required  to 
■a  to  unlearn  a  system  that  has  struck  such  deep  roots 
-a  life  and  history  as  the  Church  of  England  has.  There 
are  subordinate  inquiries,  there  are  subsidiary  and  graded  labours, 
to  b«  pursned  through  a  hundred  different  channels,  in  default  of 
which  the  English  mind  can  never  be  expected  to  be  rudely 
iiaken  in  a  belief  and  an  aversion  to  which  it  has  been  wedded  for 
IImM  centuries.      Tiiis  is  most  true  ;  but  our  contention  regard- 

atbe  heavy  responsibility  resting  on  the  High  Church  party, 
especially  the  advanced  section  of  it,  is  only  strengthened  by 
ODcb  ooDsiderations.  For  they  are  precisely  the  men  from  whose 
ranks  oomjietcnt  prosecutors  of  such  inquiries  might  have  been 
furnished  in  any  number ;  it  is  they  who  might  have  filled  up 
the  ga|M  of  the  Catholic  argument  as  effectually  for  England,  as 

I''~t^Mea  doue  of  late  years  for  France  and  (Jermany  by  Con- 
Bttal  theologians.  "  This  was  looked  for  at  your  hand,  and 
Hpu  baulked."  Newman  raised  the  standard  of  return  from 
Brity ;  but  the  general  body  of  the  High  Church  party  shrank 
V  focing  those  deserts  of  severance  and  desolation  which 
1st  be  crossed  before  a  man  can  win  to  "  the  new  tirm  lands  of 
Ih  bevond ;  "*  though  those  lands  are  truly  such,  and  far  unlike 
theqaaliiDg  Serboniun  bog,  beset  by  mirage  and  vain-glonous 

•  Carlyle'fl  "Life  of  Sterling." 
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illusion,  on  wl^cii  Ihe  unliappy  writer  of  these  words  tried  to 
rest  in  his  Aid  age,  but  could  not.  It  would  be  sale  to  promise 
one  and\>Il'Dl'  them  abundant  work  for  fifty  years  merely  in 
demoliskJiV^  the  Anglican  platform  piece  by  piece,  and  adjusting 
the  Ca'tlrolic  theory  to  the  modern  conditions  of  English  life.  To 
meii^go  engaged  tlje  cry  of  "  disestabliishment "  would  be  shorn 
/'".ol-jlearly  all  its  terrors. 
'•/"■••'On  the  state  of  Catholic  interests  in  Durham  and  Northumbcr- 
'.  'land  we  may  perhaps  have  something  to  say  on  a  future  occasion. 


Aet.  VII.— the    SLAV    STATES  OF  THE   BALKANS. 

1.  The   Historical    Geography    of  Uurope.     By  Edwaud  A. 

FiiEEUAN.     London:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co,     1881. 

2.  Tlie  Ruiea   of  European  Tarkey.    By  Edson   L.  Cla&k. 

New  York.     187S. 

8.  La    Bidgarie    Daiiubienne.       Par    F.    Kanitz.       Paris  : 
Hachette.     1882. 

4.  En  dega  et  an  deltt  du   Danube.     Par    Emile  db  Lave- 

LKYE.     (Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  Juin   15-Novembre  1, 
1885.) 

5.  TJirouffh    Bosnia    a-nd   tlie  Herzegovina.    By  Arthtjb  J. 

Evans.     London  :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.     1877. 

6.  Twelve  Tears'  Study  of  the  Eastern  Question  in  Bvigaria. 

By  S.  G.  B.  St.  Claiu  and  Charles  Bkophy.      London: 
t         Chapman  &  Hall,     1877. 

K  NATION,  like  a  poet,  is  born  not  made.  The  electric  spark 
•*^  of  corporate  as  of  individual  vitality  must  bo  of  Prome- 
thean fire,  and  protocols  are  powerless  to  call  it  down  from 
heaven.  The  artificial  hatching  of  a  brood  of  States  un  the 
Balkan  slopes  has  been  one  of'  the  boasts  of  modern  diplo- 
Lxnacy,  and  these  nurslings  of  Europe  were  carefully  provided 
with  all  the  latest  improvements  in  the  machinery  of  national 
existence.  Yet  the  result  is  a  dismal  failure,  and  the  fledgling 
nationalities,  regardless  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  brood- mother, 
seem  disposed  to  exercise  their  callow  powers  of  beak  and  claw 
iu  attempts  at  reciprocal  destruction.  Nor  is  the  barn-yard 
metaphor  a  whit  too  exulted  to  illustrate  the  motives  of  the 
strife ;  for  there,  too,  the  seizure  of  extra  booty  by  one  member 
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■M&ilbwUe  fraternity  is  an  unpardonable  crime  against  the 
test,  who  immediately  fall  on  and  peck  to  pieces  the  offending 
■kvuurile  of  fortune.  Yet  the  rival  States,  at  whose  duel  we  have 
peeu  assisting,  are  bound  together,  not  only  by  the  closest  ties  of 
■Hlreii,  but  by  a  community  of  memory  and  tradition,  reaching 
IBIc  to  the  dawn  of  modern  history. 

In  that  "  breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep  " 
;«<rbich  let  loose  the  deluge  of  barbarism  to  submerge  the  classical 
Iworld,  we  can  discern  three  main  tides  of  migration  pre-eminent 
iover  all  counter  influences  in  determining  the  destinies  of  Europe. 
J'irsil  and  farthest  reaching  is  the  great  Teutonic  wave  of  yellow- 
lutind  Northmen — Goths,  Franks,  Vandals,  Lombards,  early 
diipcfscd  from  their  oi'iginal  home  by  the  Baltic  to  wander 
through  adjacent  lands.  Their  final  surge  to  the  south  and  west 
etrried  them  across  Europe,  from  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  to  the 
[Atlantic  seaboard  and  round  both  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean, 
r>  '  *!iey  fringed  with  a  chain  of  powerful  barbtirian  kiugdoms. 
ultimately  restricted  within  narrower  bounds,  they  left 
ilk  all  lands  where  tiiey  had  sojourned — save  in  Africa  alone — 
abiding  traces  of  tiieir  presence,  in  the  creation  of  a  feudal  aris- 
tocracy, and  a  profound  modillcatiou  of  the  whole  structure  of 
•ociety. 

Next  in  importance  was  the  more  sluggish  migration  of  the 
SlaTi,  a  people  known  to  the  ancients  under  the  name  of  Sar- 
natians,  who  had  replaced  the  Scythians  on  the  vast  steppes  north 
of  Hie  Euxine  between  the  Volga  and  the  Vistula.  Drawn 
gradoally  southward  to  fill  the  void  created  by  barbarian  forays 
anoog  the  Mcceo-Thracian  peoples,  they  colonized  the  whole 
Balkan  peninsula  outside  Greece,  and  later  formed  a  solid  wedge 
aetoaa  Central  Europe,  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Illyrian  shores  of 
Uke  Adriatic,  limiting  with  comparative  definiteuess  the  easterly 

i range  of  the  Teuton. 
The  slow  tide  of  Slavonian  advance  was  partially  overwhelmed 
•ad  thrust  aside  by  the  portentous  havoc-crested  billow  of 
TuraoiflD  invasion,  launched  in  successive  breakers  of  barbarism 
CMi  the  frontiers  of  civilization  from  the  heart  of  the  Asiatic 
dnerio.  Huns  and  Tartars,  Avars  and  Alans,  a  promiscuous 
hfOt''  omi-Centaurs  of  the  Steppe,  rolled  westward  to 

forti  .  ia,  a  brief  empire  of  sapine  from  the  DanuliC  to 

(he   L»iire,  and  from   the  Oder  to  the  Alps.      Rapidly  ebbing 
«B»twrard  from   this  high-water  level  of  devastation,  the  great 
aorgo  of  Tartiiry  left  no  abiding  mark  in  history,  but  subsequent 
ler»  from  the  wimc  quarter  have  added  two  foreign  members 
le  modern  Kuropi-un  family.     The  Hungarian  Magyars  and 
Ottoman  Tiukx,  though  hereditary  foemeo,  are  brethren  in 
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race,   and   have    no    other  kinsmen   among   their  continental 
neighbours. 

The  Western  Empire  became  the  prey  of  the  Teuton,  while 
squalid  Slav  and  Hun  disputed  the  inheritance  of  the  gorgeous 
Cffisars  of  Byzantium.  To  the  efforts  of  the  latter  to  ward  off 
ibeir  fate,  and  make  barbarism  itself  a  breakwater  against  bar- 
barism, was  due  the  introduction  of  two  extraneous  elements 
among  the  Southern  Slavs  on  the  Byzantine  border,  resulting  in 
their  division  into  as  many  strongly  marked  nationalities.  It 
was  the  Emperor  Heraclius,  who,  seeing  his  very  capital  threat- 
ened by  the  predatory  hosts  of  the  Avars,  brought  two  Slavonic 
tribes  from  the  slopes  of  the  Carpathians  to  settle  among  their 
tamer  race-brethren  iu  Dalmatia  and  lUyria.  Croatia,  Slavonia, 
and  Northern  Bosnia  were  thus  occupied  in  GUO,  a.d.,  by  the 
Croats  from  White  Croatia  in  Pannonia,  and  ten  years  later  these 
military  colonists  were  followed  by  their  old  neighbours  the 
Serbs,  who,  after  exterminating  the  Avare,  transfused  their  bar- 
barian blood  into  the  earlier  Slavonic  peoples  of  Serbia,  Southern 
Bosnia,  Montenegro,  and  Dalmatia. 

It  is  in  the  capacity  of  protectors  of  the  Empire,  a  r61e  soon 
to  be  exchanged  for  that  of  its  executioners,  that  the  Bulgarians, 
too,  make  their  debut  in  history.  The  name  first  occurs  in  or 
about  479  a.d.,  as  that  of  a  people  called  in  by  the  Emperor  Zeno 
to  repel  the  two  Thtodorics,  a  pair  of  Ostrogothic  chieftains,  one 
destined  to  earn  later  a  nobler  fame,  but  both  then  v3-ing  with 
each  other  in  the  devastation  of  Thrace.  The  allies  of  Zeno  were 
not,  however,  like  those  of  Heraclius,  a  Slav  people  to  be  grafted 
on  the  older  Slav  stock,  but  a  Hunnish  or  Ugrian  tribe,  originally, 
it  is  plausibly  conjectured,  followers  on  the  skirts  of  Attila's  great 
raid  on  the  West.  If  so,  they  are  the  sole  fragment  of  that  dread 
host  who  have  preserved  an  abiding  place  in  Europe.  Their 
Asiatic  home  was  in  the  region  of  the  Araxes,  where  territory 
had  been  allotted  them  by  Persia  in  the  reign  of  Arsaces  I.  about 
120  B.C.,  but  this  they  had  exchanged  for  a  European  settlement 
on  the  banks  of  the  Volga  in  a  district  termed  "  White  Bulgaria," 
in  contradistinction  to  the  "  Black  Bulgaria,"  later  founded  by 
them  on  the  Danube.  Their  early  history  consists  of  a  series  of 
hideous  raids  on  the  blood-drenched  valleysof  the  Balkans,  where 
similar  horrors  have  been  recently  re-enacted  by  their  descendants 
following  in  the  wake  of  the  Russian  columns  in  the  campaign 
of  lb77.  Constantinople  itself  was  only  saved  from  destruc- 
tion at  the  hands  of  the  early  Bulgarians  by  the  fertile 
genius  of  Belisarius,  and  200,000  prisoners  are  estimated  to 
have  been  annually  deported  by  them  into  slavery  beyond  the 
Danube. 
Jt  was  in  CSl  a.d.  that  the  Bulgarians  permanently  established 
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(hrrDwIves  in  Mceein,  on  the  southern  or  right  bank  of  that  river, 
where  they  rapidly  merged  their  language,  and  to  some  extent 
tlieir  nationality,  in  those  of  the  conquered  people.  Their  in- 
trusion has,  nevertheless,  caused  tho  broad  line  of  demarcation 
fxinting  to  the  present  day  between  Serb  and  Bulgar,  the  types 
respectively  of  the  western  and  eastern  branches  of  the  southern 
Slavonians.  The  latter,  who  may  perhaps  be  ethnolog;ically 
defined  as  Ugro-Slavs,  have  shown  a  wonderful  tenacity  in  re- 
Uining  their  national  cohesion  and  identity,  surviving  almost 
ur  '  li   on   their  ancient   territory   after   several    terms   of 

•SL  11  by  the  two  great  empires  successively  seated  on  the 

[.3(ii>pborut-.  Indeed,  Bulgaria  heroelf  has  more  than  once  ex- 
"^xxld  to  proportions  justifying  her  in  pretending  to  the 
Imperial  style  and  title.  Iler  shadowy  glories  culminated 
Umoe  in  a  brief  hour  of  empire,  and  three  short-lived  Bul- 
garian kingdoms  are  enumerated  by  historians.  The  first, 
vhiefa  had  its  capital  at  Fcristhlava,  owed  its  greatness  to  the 
GDoqaesta  of  Simeon,  a  youth  educated  in  Greek  learning 
M  tftught  &t  Byzantium,  and  designed  for  the  cloister,  but 
fitted  by  nature  to  play  tho  part  of  a  warrior  king.  Raised  to 
tJ>»  tliron«  in  893,  he  extended  his  dominions,  during  a  reign 
of  over  forty  years,  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  Balkan 
Peninsula,  and  ruled  in  Ochrida,  Pliilippopolis,  and  Serdica 
(Sofia).  Among  his  triumphs  were  the  depopulation  of  Serbia, 
wbere  fifty  wandeiiug  hunt<;rs  are  said  to  have  been  the  sole 
remnant  of  inhubitants  left  by  him ;  and  the  humiliation  ot 
the  Emperor  Komuuus,  compelled  to  appear  as  a  suppliant  for 
pcaos  in  (he  Bulgarian  camp  under  tho  walls  of  Constant!- 
sopbu  Bat  with  the  death  of  Simeon,  the  Great  Bulgaria 
Ibaaded  Ly  him  lost  her  self-sustaining  power,  and  a  temporary 
BoMian  conquest  from  '.tCS  to  971,  by  a  prince  named  Sviatoslav, 
Blf|Mred  the  way  for  reabsorption  in  the  Imperial  dominions. 
Th«  revival  of  the  Byzantine  power  in  the  tenth  century 
emabad  out  the  independence  of  all  the  adjacent  States,  and  the 
Dsaabe.  under  John  Zimisces,  became  once  more  the  frontier  of 
Ih.    ••      ■  .-. 

Irom  the  Euxine  seaboard,  the  Bulgarian  nationality 
waa  rcouuatituted  farther  to  the  west,  and  the  second  kingdom, 
with  Samoel  as  its  founder,  hud  Ochrida,  now  in  Albania,  for 
it*  capital.  This  new  Bulgaria  was  annihilated  in  1018  by 
BmiI  11.,  who  owes  his  by-name  of  Bulgaroktonos,  "The  Buigar 
Slayer,"  to  one  of  the  most  savage  actions  recorded  in  history. 
Havings  captured  13,000  Bulg.irian  prisoners,  he  ordered  their 
•yrf  to  lie  pnt  out,  and  in  this  miserable  condition  restored  them 
t«  ,  to  every  hundredth  man  one  eye  being  spared, 

tl.  itl  as  giiidc  to  the  rest.    The  m\gat\ai[v  \?nw» 
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died  of  the  grief  and  horror  of  the  spectacle,  and  Bulgaria,  with 
this  tragedy,  is  temporarily  effaced  from  history. 

A  third  revival  was,  however,  in  store  for  her,  and  in  1187  the 
3uIgaro-Wallachian  kinfjdom  of  the  Asauides  was  founded  by 
two  brothers,  Peter  and  jVsan.  Thistliird  Bulgaria,  with  Tiruovo 
as  its  royal  city,  took  in  nearly  the  whole  of  Servia,  Macedonia, 
oud  Thrace,  and  while  it  included  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  was 
cut  off  from  the  Egean  and  Adriatic  only  by  a  narrow  fringe  of 
coast  territory  still  claimed  by  the  empire.  Under  the  Tsar 
Joauniee  it  attained  its  maximum  expansion,  and  was  from  121S 
to  1241  the  leading  Power  in  south-eastern  Europe.  But  once 
again  the  loss  of  its  animating  spirit  left  it  a  prey  to  Ibreign 
conquest.  In  1280,  a  Tatar  dynasty  was  seated  on  the  throne  of 
Tirnovo,  and  the  disruption  of  the  kingdom  quickly  followed. 
Three  separate  Bulgarias,  a  central  kingdom  of  Tiruovo,  the 
Eusine  province  of  the  Dobruja,  and  a  north-western  State  at 
Widdin,  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  arms  of  Bajazet  in  1393,  when 
national  identity  was  submerged  for  centuries  under  the  tide  of 
Ottoman  conquest. 

In  the  kaleidoscopic  transformations  of  the  Balkan  countries, 
where  empires  at  one  moment  are  dissolved  into  States,  and  States 
again  combine  into  empires,  Serbia  too  had  her  meteor-blaze  of 
glory  and  domiiuon.  Her  early  history  is,  however,  more  modest 
than  that  of  her  neighbour,  as  she  remained  to  a  later  date  sub- 
ject to  the  Empire  and  gradually  developed  national  independence 
from  the  humble  germ  of  rural  communism.  The  Zupa,  a  word 
signifying  association,  was  her  first  political  organization,  and  as 
these  village  commonwealths  combined  by  degrees  into  federated 
systems,  a  group  of  separate  States  was  evolved  from  the  organic 
social  unit  of  Slavonian  peoples.  The  Grand  Zupans  or  Bans,  as 
the  chiefs  of  these  confederations  were  called,  at  one  time  num- 
bered thirteen,  and  at  another  seven  ;  but  the  principal  Banates  of 
Serbia  were  two,  those  of  Desnica  and  of  Rascia  or  Dioklea, 
now  Novi  Bazar.  From  the  latter  was  developed  the  Serbian 
kingdom,  with  the  House  of  Neraanja  as  its  national  dynasty. 
The  reign  of  Stephen  Dushan  of  this  family,  from  1331  to  1355, 
was  the  golden  age  of  Serbia,  still  fondly  remembered  by  her 
poets  and  people.  Crowned  at  Skopia  as  "  Emperor  of  the  Serbs 
and  Greeks,"  Dushau  ruled  over  territory  extending  from  the 
Danube  to  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  and  including  great  part  of 
Thessaly,  Macedonia  and  Thrace. 

His  death  was  quickly  ibllowed  by  the  disintegration  of  the 

Serbian  empire,  but  a  halo  of  legendary  romance  is  thrown  over 

its  decline  by  the  leading  part  it  played  in  the  death  struggle 

of  Trans-l>anubinn  Christianity.     Lazai-,  son  and  successor  of 

Stephen  Dushan,  the  last  Tsar  of  Serbia,  gave  his  life  lor  a  lost 
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canse  on  the  futal  Kiissovo  Polje,  or  ''  Field  of  Thrushes,"  famed 
*«ug  and  Jey^eud  as  the  Roncesvallcs  of  Eastern  Europe.    The 
Itlc  here   fought  on   June   15,    13S9,  when  a  coufederacy  of 
l«,  Croats,  and    Hungarians  was  defeated  by    Amurath   II. 
,te  of  Serbia;  for  though  delivered  once  again  by 

campaign  of  Hunyades,  lier  final  annihiUition  was 

COMoinniated  aA«r  the  fall  of  Constantinople  by  Mahomet  the 
Viotorioas  in  lid'J. 

Meantime  two  other  States,  at  first  united,  had  been  formed 
t  of  ihe  fragment*  of  her  wreck.  Bosnia,  including  Dalraatia 
and  the  territory  of  Zachloumia,  constituted  as  an  independent 
ipality  with  the  title  of  a  kingdom  by  the  Ban  Stephen 
io  in  1376,  so  survived  until  incorporated  in  the  Ottoman 
itBtiiions  in  1103.  Ere  this,  however,  iii  1440,  the  lord  of 
iouinia  had  transferred  his  allegiance  to  Austria,  and  the 
kttJe  of  Duke  of  St.  Sava  assumed  by  him,  acquired  for  bis  prin- 
cq>aUty  the  name  of  Hcrzegdvina,  or  the  Duchy  }>'('''  >xi:cllence. 
lUs  semi-iudependence  was  but  short-lived,  and  in  1-1S8,  twenty 
years  ofter  the  Ottoman  conquest  of  Bosnia,  Herzegovina  shared 
iU  f»te,  and  was  swallowed  up  by  the  omnivorous  Turk. 

Tlie    kindred    State   of    Croatia  escaped  a   similar   destiny, 
lung  previously  thrown  in  its  fortunes  with  Hungary  by 
the  king  of  that  country  as  its  sovereign.    Since  then  a 
ency  of  the  Hungarian  crown,  and  now  forming  part  of 
fisderated  Austrian   Empire,  it  is  represented  in  the  Diet  of 
and  has  a  local  Diet  in  Agram  for  the  regulation  of  its 
affairs.     Croatia,  under    the   guidance   of   the   patriot 
.t«.  Bishop  Strossmayer,  has  Ijeen  a  centre  of  the  revival  of 
iVOoic  literature,  and  its  national  aspirations  take  the  form  of 
mlenae  jealousy  of  Magyar  ascendency. 

There  remains  but  one  of  the  family  of  southern  Sbvonian 
Stataa  to  be  enumerated,  which,  though  the  least,  is  by  no  means 
tiic  last,  AS  it  stands  in  the  proud  pre-eminence  of  unconquered 
odence.  With  the  area  of  an  English  county,  the  little 
•y  of  gorge  and  glen,  called  iu  various  languages  the  Black 
o,  Montenegro,  Tcheruagora,  and  Kara  dagh,  has  the 
and  traditions  of  a  powerful  nation,  for  here,  in  the  last 
of  the  Slav  race,  a  stubborn  and  indomitable  fragment 
lia*  for  centuries  held  at  bay  all  the  uncounted  battalions  of  the 
Turic.  It  was  here,  amid  the  bristling  peaks  whose  dark  forest 
has  given  its  name  to  the  country,  that  the  cause  of  free- 
ter  K«Sssovo  found  a  sanctuary  inviolate  dowa  to  the 
day. 

of  the  House  of  Balsa  then  ruled  the  Black  Mountain 
the  title  uf  Lord  of  Zeta,  but  in  the  sixtocnlh  and  seventeenth 
a  series  of  eleolivc  spiritual  rulers,  \kui\k&a,  ot  '^tvcvcft- 
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bishops,  led  the  turbulent  Montenegrin  cluns.  In  1G97,  the 
present  Jyuasty  acceded  to  power,  in  the  person  of  Petrovich 
Nyegush,  a  chief  of  Ilerzegovinian  extraction.  At  the  close  of 
the  war  of  lS7C-78j  the  little  State  was  formally  declared  an 
independent  principality,  under  its  present  ruler,  Nicholas 
Petrovich,  styled  Prince  of  Montenegro  and  the  Berda  (craggy 
peaks).  Thus  the  smallest  of  the  southern  Slav  nationalities  is 
the  only  one  that  can  boast  a  continuous  history,  unbroken  by 
the  lapsed  consciousness  of  an  era  of  servitude. 

For  with  the  Ottoman  yoke  a  silence  of  centuries  fell  on  the 
subjugated  States,  and  history  became  oblivious  of  their  existence. 
The  rule  of  the  Porte  was  probably  not  harsher  than  that  of 
Christian  governments,  and  as  to  Bosnia,  at  least,  we  learn  from 
a  contemporary,  that  it  was  lighter  than  the  native  sovereignty  itr 
superseded,  its  financial  exactions  being  less.  The  kharaj,  a 
tenth  of  the  produce  paid  in  kind,  was  demanded  of  the  con- 
quered by  way  of  ransom,  but  the  Christian  peasants,  called 
rayahs,  from  a  word  meaning  tlocks,  were  probably  not  otherwise 
directly  molested.  The  tribute  of  children  was  indeed  levied  by 
the  Porte  for  a  time,  to  recruit  its  famous  Janissary  army  with 
baby  renegades,  everj'  Kfih  boy  being  conscripted  for  its  ranks. 
But  when  the  corps  grew  later  to  prize  its  privileges  too  higldy 
to  share  them  with  any  save  its  own  descendants,  the  army  be- 
came a  hereditary  caste,  and  the  blood  tax  was  remitted. 

It  was  rather  with  the  progress  of  time  that  the  position  of  the 
rayahs  grew  intolerable,  and  tliat  not  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
central  government,  but  from  that  of  the  provincial  military 
aristocracy.  The  Turkish  begs  or  beys,  and  agas,  greater  and 
lesser  landowners,  held  their  domains,  spahiliks  or  tchifliks,  in 
guerdon  of  service  in  the  field,  and  were  only  legally  entitled  to 
demand  a  tithe  of  the  produce  from  the  cultivators.  But  Irom 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  as  a  more  pacific  state  of  society 
debarred  them  from  the  resource  of  plundering  forays  on  their 
neighbours,  they  increased  their  exactions  both  in  the  shape  of 
rent  and  in  that  of  forced  labour,  introducing  the  corvee  system, 
that  parent  of  revolutions.  A  sixth,  a  third,  and  even  a  half  of 
the  produce  was  required,  while  the  law,  being  administered  by 
Mussulman  judges,  gave  no  hope  of  remedy  to  the  miserable 
Christians.  The  earlier  sympathies  of  Europe  were  meantime 
claimed  by  the  struggles  of  Greece,  and  the  state  of  tlie  other 
border  provinces  of  Turkey  remained  unknown  or  dis- 
regarded. 

It  was  in  the  opening  years  of  the  i)resent  century  that  the 
reveille  of  Slav  nationality'was  sounded  by  an  illiterate  swine- 
herd from  the  forest-clad  valley  of  tiie  Save.     George  Petrovich, 
called  Kara  or  Tchemy  (black),  from  the  swarthy  bronze  of  his 
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I  one  of  those  romarkalile  mea  whom  nature  sometimes 
ives  to  a  people  in  a  great  crisis  of  its  destiny.  Like  the  great 
Sbcnitor  of  the  Hebrews,  he  began  his  career  as  a  fugitive  from 
stice,  having  slain  one  of  the  oppressors  of  his  countrymen,  and 
jht,  which  WHS  rather  a  family  migration,  was  shared  by 
jed  father.  But  on  reaching  the  Danube,  the  boundary  of 
reountry,  the  old  man's  heart  failed  him  at  the  prospect  of 
il«,  and  he  declared  that  he  would  prefer  to  return  alone  to  his 
'Then,"  said  Kara  George,  "  as  the  Turks  will  certainly 
»rture  you  to  death,  it  is  better  for  me  to  kill  you  now,"  and 
Inwiog  his  pistol  he  shot  him  dead  on  the  spot.  On  a  later 
'  an  he  hanged  his  own  brother  before  the  door  of  a  shop,  in 
iment  for  an  act  of  violence  perpetrated  on  one  of  its 
ianuitca.  Such  was  the  stern  and  savage  strength  of  the  man 
rho  ID  ]80t  gathered  to  a  head  all  the  elements  of  brigandage 
i>d  outlawry,  half-predatory,  half-patriotic,  then  lurking  dis- 
lizeil  among  the  impenetrable  oak-thickets  of  the  Serbian 

be  moment  was  favourable,  for  a  mutiny  among  the  Jaiiis- 

I  of  Belgrade  divided  the  Ottoman  rulers  amongst  themselves, 

■ad  it  was  actually  tlie  Turkish  Yali  who  first  called  the  Christian 

tayabs  to  arms.   Even  when  the  movement  thus  initiated  took  the 

forat  of  a  national  rising,  the  Forte  remained  a  passive  spectator, 

Ifhik*  Kara  George,  in  a  series  of  campaigns,  swept  the  country 

"ita  tyrants,  and  drove  the  pampered  and  demoralized  soldiery 

Hheltcr  of  their  fortresses.     In  1806  he  defeated  them  in 

iaivc  battle  of  Sohabatz;   a  little  later  took  the  great 

■n  stronghold  of  Belgrade,  and  in  tlie  following  year  was 

master  of  the  country.     Making  a  virtue  of  necessity, 

in  l*5ll  recognized  George  Petrovich  as  Prince  of  Serbia, 

ic  stipulations  then  agreed  to  were  not  observed,  and  war 

,  rWke  oot  airesh  in  1HI2.     The  whole  military  strength  of  the 

Empire  was  now  put  forth,  and  troops  were  poured  into 

•croes  the  Dosuian  frontier.     In  IHIS  the  reconquest  of 

I  country  was  complete,  and  Kara  George  found  himself  once 

fugee  in  Austria.  A  sanguiuary  repression  followed,  300 

were  impaled  on  the  glacis  of  Belgrade,  and  similar 

borror  were  enacted  throui-hout  the  country. 

n.itional  leader,  Milosch  Todorovich  Obrenovicb,  now 

'Giaa  lo  the  front,  made  terms  witii  the  Purte  by  the  betrayal  of 

),,.  r..r..i,.r  associates,  and  was  recognized  as  ruler  in  ISlj.     Two 

r  he  gave  a  further  proof  of  his  submission,  by  present- 

!      'ish  authorities  with  the  head  of  Black  George,  who 

i  into  his  dominionf,  )ind  in  whom  be  doubtless 

..T.     The  ghastly  trophy  was  sent  to  Con- 

1  to  thegate  of  the  SeragUo,  \u  Vi\\\<i\i^\Ek. 
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pre-eminence  the  mortal  remains  of  no  more  formidable  enen^^ 

■  of  Ottoman  rule  have  ever  mouldered  to  decay.  ^^| 

■  The  sovereignty  of  Serbia  has  since  oscillated  between   ^^| 
families  of  these  two  chieftains.     In   1842  Obrenovich  was  ^^M 

E~     osed  in  favour  of  Alexander  Kara  Georgevich,  son  of  the  heii^H 
ut  a  counter  revolution  sixteen  years   later  reversed  this  aQ^^ 
I  The  assassination,  in    1S6S,  of  the  late  Prince  Michael,  of  the 

■  House  of  Obrenovich,  was  ascribed  to  his  rival,  and  an  Austria^J 
I  Court  of  Inquiry  having  found  that  Kara  Georgevich  was  pnl^| 
I  to  the  crime,  declared  his  family  for  over  barred  from  the  succe^^ 
I  eion  by  it.  His  son,  Peter,  is  nevertheless  still  a  pretender  to 
I  the  throne,  with  the  powerful  support  of  Russia,  while  his 
I  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Montenegro  has 

■  secured  him  an  ally  in  that  quarter. 

■  Practical  independence  was  conceded  to  Serbia  in  1829,  and 
the  crown  was  declared  hereditary  by  a  firman  of  August  15,  of 
the  following  year.  In  I87<),  Serbia  having,  in  combination 
with  Montenegro,  drawn  the  sword  against  Turkey,  at  the  orders 

K  of  the  Russian  Panslavist  Committee,  sutfered  a  series  of  crushing 

■  defeats,  in  which  half  her  army  was  annihilated  in  a  few  week^ 

■  Jjed  by  the  Russian  general,  Tchcrnaieff,  it  contained  15,000  H 

■  20,000  Russians  in  its  ranks,  but  so  iiated  were  these  foreign«B 
■that  the  officers  were  mostly  killed  in  action  by  their  own  m&M 

■  From  the  field  of  Alcxinatz,  of  twenty-two  Russian  otHcers  « 
Rone  regiment  who  went  into  battle,  only  four  returned,  tlH 
■yeraainder  having  been  shot  from  behind  by  Serbian  bullelfl 
■Serbia,  nevertheless,  obtained  complete  independence,  and  a  sligjH 
■increase  of  territory,  under  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  the  comm^| 
■charter  of  all  the  Balkan  States.  She  has,  as  we  have  seefl 
Pinainly  worked  out  her  own  redemption,  and  has  thus  fairly  wofl 

lier  place  among  the  nations.  M 

Not  so  her  sister  principality  on  the  Lower  Danube.  Bulgari^ 
either  more  apathetic  or  less  oppressed,  remained  comparative^ 
quiescent  until  artificially  leavened  with  foreign  revolutionarB 
agitation.  Russia,  which,  in  furtherance  of  her  own  designs,  hifl 
placed  herself  at  the  head  of  the  great  Panslavist  movcmenM 
inaugurated  at  the  Ethnographical  Congress  of  Moscow,  in  ISCM 
became  a  centre  of  disturbance  for  the  adjoining  countries,  adfl 
saw,  through  Bulgaria  more  especially,  her  way  to  the  fulfilmei^ 
of  the  mysterious  prophecy,  inscribed  in  the  tenth  century  on 
the  statue  of  BcUerephon,  in  the  Stpiare  of  Taurus,  in  B}'zantinix^ 
"that  in  the  last  days  the  Russians  should  ba  masters  of  Cotfl 
stantinople."  H 

Hence  it  was  by  Russian  money  and  Russian  agents  that  thi 
Balkan  insuiTcction  of  1S76  was  fomented,  and  on  Russia  rest* 
t/je  respousibility  for  what  followed.     We  will  not  now  rcopc^ 
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ilcful  question  whether  Christian  or  Moslem  excelled  in 
atrocity,  for  tiion^h  the  balance  of  evidence  eeems  to  be  that  the 
Bolemr  outdid  the  Bashi  Bazouk,  it  would  require  a  jury  of 
fieaoit  to  decide  adequately  between  them.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
Ihe  rising  of  the  rayahs,  attended  by  barbarous  massacre  and 
maltreatment  of  their  ^[ohammedan  fellow-subjects,  was  followed 
by  sarage  repression  at  the  hands  of  the  Turkish  soldiery,  bat 
Ihst  these  prciimiuary  horrors  were  eclipsed  by  those  that  suc- 
ceeded, when  the  march  of  the  Russian  columns  left  the  helpless 
Maocdonian  villages  at  the  mercy  of  the  brutal  allies  hanging  on 
tlwir  rear.  Pandemonium  was  indeed  then  let  loose  on  the 
•lopcB  of  Rhodope,  and  the  fragrant  valleys  of  the  attar  of  rose 
OUUtiy,  still  redolent  of  their  blushing  harvest,  wore  witness  to 
■eeiMS  like  those  of  a  city  given  up  to  sack.  Thus  Bulgaria  won 
W  freedom,  secured  to  her  by  the  arms  of  Russia,  and  affirmed 
bjr  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  Restricted,  however,  to  the  space 
between  the  Balkan  and  the  Danube,  she  was  compelled  to  forfeit 
tbe  more  extended  territory  assigned  to  her  under  the  original 
ides  of  Peace,  signed  at  San  Stefano,  and  the  district  south 
tbe  Balkans,  then  detached  from  her,  was  organized  as  the 
■mrate  province  of  Eastern  Roumelia,  with  an  independent 
adJnioistration  under  a  Christian  governor. 

Memtime,  at  tbe  other  extremity  of  the  Balkan  peninsula,  the 
turo  remaining  border  States  of  Bosnia  and  Herzcg6vina  have 
csebangvd  the  semi-tlespotic,  semi-anarchic  rule  of  the  Turk 
for  tbe  beneficent  administration  of  Austria.  Here  it  was  that 
tbe  first  S|iark  was  lit  which  tired  the  kvhole  train  of  events  from 
JSTrilo  1877.  A  local  riot  against  the  collection  of  taxes  in  August, 
1576,  in  one  of  the  remote  valleys  of  the  wild  limestone  country 
of  lIorzcg6vina,  swelled  to  a  formidable  insurrection,  extending 
tbroogbout  Bosnia,  and  agitating  Europe.  For  while  the  fighting 
defended  themselves  in  the  receesesof  theircrags  and  forests,  tho 
population  tied  in  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands 
tbe  Save  into  Austrian  territory,  and  over  the  Illyrian  Alps 
la  tlia  sities  of  the  Adriatic,  thrilling  the  civilized  world  with 
Uio  mitwries  of  their  exodus.  The  spectacle  of  such  a  protest 
Itadered  the  restoration  of  Turkish  rule  in  the  revolted  provinces 
ibility,  since  their  helpless  wretchedness  had  made  them, 
!,  the  wards  of  Europe.  The  solution  of  constituting 
into  selfgovoming  communities,  as  in  the  case  of  the  more 
ly  Bnlkaii  Stale*  was  equally  out  of  the  question,  lor  here 
an  broadly  marked  line  of  race-division  following  that  of 
:■  ration,  but  a  people  homogeneous  in  language  and 
lit  into  two  hostile  camps  by  ditference  of  creed. 
.Ml.-,- i.  ...iii  il,  >M.  lit  in  Bosnia  is  no  i'  l«ii  to  the 
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an  integral  section  of  the  population,  surpassing  perhaps  the 
Ottoman  in  overbearing  insolence  towards  the  Christian  lower 
classes.  A  strong  hand  was  needed  to  do  equal  justice  between 
all,  and  Austria  alone  was  equal  to  the  task.  Hence  she  entered 
on  an  armed  occupation  of  the  rebellious  provinces  as  the  man- 
datory of  Europe,  to  restore  order,  and  re-organize  society  on  a 
new  basis.  The  difficulties  confronting  her  arose  mainly  out  of 
the  singular  religious  history  of  Bosnia,  which  has  no  parallel  in 
that  of  any  other  State  in  Europe. 

The  heathen  Slav  colonists  of  the  Byzantine  provinces  owed 
their  conversion  to  Christianity  to  two  brothers  Constantine 
(aftervvcrds  Cyril)  and  Methodius,  born  of  noble  family  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Thessalonica,  early  in  the  ninth  century.  Con- 
stantine devoted  himself  first  to  the  apostolate,  and  Methodius, 
who  had  been  originally  a  soldier,  joining  later  in  his  labours, 
found,  in  his  proficiencj'  in  the  art  of  painting,  a  powerful  adjunct 
to  his  preaching  of  the  new  faith.  Bogoris,  king  of  the  Bul- 
garians, was  so  impressed  by  a  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment 
that  he  accepted  baptism,  and  the  mass  of  his  subjects  followed 
his  example.  Cyril,  who  died  in  808,  had  some  years  previously 
translated  the  Scriptures  into  Slavonic,  inventing  for  that  pur- 
pose the  alphabet  called  from  him  the  Cyrillic,  still  used  by  the 
Bouth-western  Slavs. 

All  the  races,  Serbs  and  Bulgars,  converted  by  these  apostle^ 
as  well  as  by  other  missionaries  from  Byzantium,  followed  the 
Greek  Church  in  the  great  Eastern  schism.  The  Croats,  on  the 
contrary,  having  received  the  Latin  rite  with  Christianity  origi- 
nally conveyed  to  thera  by  missionaries  from  Italy  and  Dalmatia, 
adhered  permanently  to  the  faith  of  Rome.  But  in  Bosnia, 
where  the  dividing  line  between  the  creeds  occurred,  there  was 
probably  little  zeal  for  either,  and  a  portion  of  the  population 
is  declared  to  have  been  converted  directly  I'rom  pag;anism  to  a 
third  sect  whoso  tenets  were  peculiarly  consonant  to  some  of  the 
Slavonic  heathen  beliefs. 

The  heresy  called  Manichsean,  from  its  founder  Manes,  was 
formed  by  grafting  the  tenets  of  the  Indo-Persian  and  Babylonian 
faiths  on  some  of  the  practices  and  precepts  of  Christianity.  Ite 
fundamental  dogma,  of  a  dual  principle  in  creation,  laad  iia 
counterpart  in  the  mythology  of  the  early  Slavs,  who  adored  a 
white  god  and  a  black  god  as  the  good  and  evil  powers  of 
nature.  The  latter,  Tcherny  Boy,  had  his  prototype  in  the 
Mauicha;an  Satanael,  the  creator  of  the  "  world  of  iron,"  or 
visible  universe.  The  ext-ension  of  the  sect  in  Europe  was  due  to 
the  transplantation  by  Constantine  Copronymus  in  the  eighth 
century  of  a  colony  of  its  votaries  from  Armenia  into  Thrace,  wbero 
the  I'ree  state  of  Tsphrice  formed  by  them  became  the  focus  of  ■ 
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^^fnPlKtada  Amoni;  the  nei^^hbouring  countries.  The  Paulician 
doctrineti,  as  they  were  now  termed,  spread  so  rapidly  ia  Bul- 
g»ria  that  the  "  Bulgarian  heresy"  is  one  of  the  many  desijjnations 
Uter  b*>stowed  on  the  sect.  The  more  ordinary  name,  Bogomil, 
i»  '  '  1  .•  derived  from  the  Bulgarian  words,  Bog  z"  milui, 
"  ■  mercy,"  a  Slavonic  rendering  of  their  Syriac  name 

.Mj'-.jliaiiv,  meaning  "those  who  pray." 

l!i!r"'iucod  into  Bosnia  by  one  Jeremy,  between  925  and  950, 
Uie  new  aect  struck  its  root  so  deeply  there  that  in  the  twelfth 
ttmtary  it  was  among  the  Bosnian  glens  and  forests  that  its 
IwidHjuartorti  were  fnund.  Here  it  was  that  the  chief  heresiarch 
«  Bogoroil  Pope  resided,  to  whom  the  Albigenses,  Putarenes, 
lod  C«th»ri,  as  the  western  branches  of  the  sect  were  called, 
looked  for  instruction  in  the  tenets  of  their  religion.  These  con- 
mted  prineipidly  of  a  fantastic  fable  as  to  the  creation  of  the 
world  and  man,  the  struggle  between  light  and  darkness,  and  the 
nlirification  of  the  various  forces  of  the  universe  as  belonging  ^o 
«Mor  other  of  the  opposing  powers.  The  asceticism  of  the  sect  was 
Cgondedon  the  dogma  that  all  matter,  including  the  human  body, 
»»•  ibe  work  of  the  devil,  and  the  actions  of  material  life  conse- 
•iwatly  evil  in  themselves.  The  rigid  belief  that  marriage,  the 
poveinoa  of  property,  and  the  use  of  animal  food,  were 
neeMnrilv  sinful,  was  moditied  in  practice  by  the  concession  of 
dinwaeations,  in  consideration  of  a  money  payment  to  the 
"pwfcct,"  or  more  austere  of  tho  sect,  constituting  its  hierarchy. 
AJaong  the  laity  a  certain  laxity  of  morals  was  the  result  of 
VMkeoing  the  marriage  tie,  which  was  dissolved  almost  as  easily 
M  contracted.  The  Paulician  creed  is  remarkable  in  one  respect 
M  •  aoUtary  instance  of  a  heresy,  uon-Christian  in  its  origin, 
Ittvinff  been  propagated  with  success  in  Europe  after  the 
pnaeaiDg  of  the  Gospel.  For,  however  modilled  in  its  later  forms 
fcjr  diffa«i'>n  among  populations  already  imbued  with  Chris- 
tunity,  it  was  in  iXa  primitive  conception  distinctly  an  otfshootof 
tuiy  Oriental  Paganism. 

A  war  of  extermination,  waged  in  123S  against  the  Bosnian 
iMMtiea  by  Koloman,  brother  of  the  King  of  Hungary,  resulted 
u  mthf  temporary  rtipression,  as  did  also  a  second  crusade  led 
i4|te  jrean  later  by  the  warlike  Archbishop  of  Colocz.  Not  to 
lktBMragc«nf  the  eword  but  to  the  preaching  of  tho  humble 
Wotbcrs  of  St.  Francis  is  it  due  that  the  Latin  Church  has  kept 
**(■  a  foothold  in  Bosnia.  The  Minorite  Frinrs,  dispatched 
t^itktr  in  1260,  rapidly  extended  their  Order  throughout  the 
^QOtrjr,  where  it  has  since  remained  the  bulwark  of  the  Catholic 
^''^  Tb«  Boeomils  nevertheless  continued  to  flourish  ;  many 
^the  B*ne  of  Bosnia  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  ccn- 
*•«•  fntemed  the  here«y,  and  the  Council  o£  Baa\\.  UiWi^ 
tOU  xr.—xo.  I.    [Third  Series.}  l 
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was  attended   by  four  Bogomilian  or  Fatarene   bishops   froB 


Bosnia. 


other 


for  them,   uude 


of  pei'secution  was  in  si 
\  Stephen  Thomas,  who  reigned  from  1443  to  1461.  Their 
churches  were  destroyed,  their  priests  expelled,  and  they  emi- 
grated in  sucli  numbers  than  the  Franciscans  had  to  remon- 
strate with  the  King  on  liis  severity,  which  threatened  to 
depopulate  his  kingdom.  In  Herzegovina  10,000  lound  a 
refuge,  but  many  fled  to  more  remote  countries,  and  some  of 
the  .strange  sects  found  in  modern  Russia  are  believed  to  have 
originated  in  this  migration. 

The  Bogomils,  tlius  persecuted,  turned  in  their  despair  to  the 
common  enemy  of  Christendom,  and  invited  the  Turks  to  enter 
Bosnia.  The  troops  of  Mahomet  II.  did  so  in  1463,  and  found 
an  easy  conquest  prepared  fur  lliem.  Tlie  keys  of  the  principal 
fortress  were  handed  over  by  the  Mauichsean  governor,  and  the 
commandants  of  other  strong  places  followed  his  example. 
\Vilhin  a  week  seventy  cities  had  surrendered,  and  Bosnia,  by 
nature  rendered  impregnable  to  an  invader,  was  converted  into 
an  Ottoman  province  in  the  course  of  eight  days.  The 
Bogomil  population  conformed  almost  en  masse  to  the  creed  of 
the  conqueror,  and  became  its  shmnchcst  defenders.  No  more 
bigoted  Mussulmans  exist  in  the  Turkish  Empire  than  the 
haughty  Slavonic  nobility  of  Bosnia,  with  names  ending  in  vich 
and  /c/(.  instead  of  Ali  or  Allah,  and  holding  the  title  deeds  to 
their  lands  and  castles  from  a  date  long  anterior  to  the  Mussulman 
conquest.  And  nowhere  have  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  Porte 
found  fiercer  persecutors,  or  more  tyrannical  oppressors,  than  in 
the  Bosnian  Beys  and  Kapetaus,  of  hke  race  with  themselves. 

From  the  date  of  the  Turkish  conquest,  the  Bogomils  of 
Bosnia  are  no  more  heard  of  in  history,  but  their  creed  still  has 
adherents  in  the  remote  districts  of  the  Herzegovina,  and  2,000 
fugitives  from  Popovo,  who  took  refuge  at  Ragusa  during  the 
insurrection  of  1875,  are  stated  to  have  professed  this  ancient 
faith. 

It  was  the  influence  of  a  Franciscan  Father,  Angelo  Zvizdo- 
vich,  head  of  the  convent  of  Foinica,  that  won  from  the  terrible 
3Iahomet  II.  terms  of  toleration  for  the  Bosnian  Catholics  and 
their  priests.  Visiting  the  conqueror  in  his  camp  on  the  field  of 
IVIilodraz,  in  1163,  the  humble  friar  obtained  the  firman,  known 
as  the  Atname,  the  charter  of  his  Order.  The  Sultan,  in  this 
document,  orders  that  the  Brothers  shall  not  be  molested  in  their 
persons  or  property,  and  affirms  his  will  by  the  following  oath  : 
"  And  I  bwear  by  the  great  God,  the  creator  of  heaven  and 
,  earth,  by  the  Seven  Books,  by  the  great  Prophets,  by  tho 
yJ^JjVUO  Prophets,  and  by  the  sabre  which  I  wear,  that  no  one 
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(ball  act  counter  to  these  commands,  so  long  as  these  monks  do 
tar  bidding  and  are  obedient  to  my  service." 
'^'  -.an  Order  continued  to  be  exceptionally  favoured 

--,  and  the  Bishops  of  Bosnia,  who  alwuvs  belonged 
[{"  ''j;  men  of  irreproachable  lives,  and  great  diplomatic 

au  —  i,  jLlained  to  considerable  political  as  well  as  social  in- 
flneaoe.  Under  successive  persecutions  of  their  Hocks,  the 
Frmndscaoa  were  indefatigable  in  succouring  and  encouraging 
tliem,  and  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  many  of 
tlMm  were  martyred  while  doing  so.  The  history  of  Catho- 
hatj  in  Bosnia  is  thus  identiiied  with  that  of  the  Franciscan 
Onler,  which  constituted  a  practically  autonomous  national 
ihtircb,  strictly  obedient  indeed  to  the  Holy  See  in  matters  of 
dopoo,  but  often  in  conflict  with  the  Roman  Curia  on  questions 
of  jurisdiction  and  authority.  Even  in  the  minor  matter  of 
costome  the  friars  ore  tenacious  of  local  usages,  and  a  traveller 
iiing  one  of  these  sturdy  warriors  of  the  church  militant, 
»t«d  on  a  shaggy  steed,  bearded  like  the  pard,  his  tonsured 
erowD  surmounted  by  a  scarlet  fez,  and  his  girdle  a  perfect 
armoury  of  weapons,  finds  it  hard  to  believe  that  the  formidable 
stnnger  ia  nothing  more  tliun  the  cure  of  the  parish  setting  out 
to  atteod  a  death-bed  in  a  remote  district.  The  semi-indepen- 
dence of  the  Franciscan  Order  formed  an  element  in  the  compli- 
ed politico-religious  question  with  which  Austria  had  to  deal 
taking  over  the  administration  of  the  provinces.* 
Tlie  problem  was  a  triple  one,  since  it  involved  the  interests  of 
ikno  riral  creeds,  whose  local  re-organization  in  each  case 
toiicfaing  tiie  rights  of  a  distant  and  supreme  authority,  could 
Wtly  be  effected  by  judicious  di[)lomacy.  The  religions  bodies  in 
JuiHulman  countries  form  distinct  political  organizations,  seek- 
iag  Kprasentation  on  all  rural  and  municipal  councils,  and 
cicrciiing  a  jealous  watchfulness  over  their  civil  rights,  while 
U>«  Btabli*hed  creed  of  Islam  is  an  integral  portion  of  the  State 
iUdC  Tito  relative  numbers  in  Bosnia-Herzeguvina,  out  of  a 
total  population  of  l,:i3C,091,  scattered  over  an  area  of  -27,000 
•qmre  miles,  are  1  tS,Gl^  Mohammedans,  196,761  Greek  Chris- 
tiUM,  and  £09,391  Roman  Catholics.  The  two  first  of  these 
boJia  practically  demanded  local  autonomy,  while  in  regard  to 
l|.,..i;.i  .jj^  opposite  claim  for  reinforcement  of  the  central 
a  iuno  from  without. 

neither  sacrifice  nor  sacrament,  have, 
p.  itlotal  class,  and  the  Sullao,  who  as 


*  S«*  tbfr  Rfvi/»4  lf<^f  Dttuf  ifonilc*,  June  1,  188.5,  for  an  instructive 
WtaoU  hj  M.  GaloMl  Ckann«s :  "  La  Question  BeligieuM  en  &o«q\«  «^ 
HanagoriBe." 
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Khalif  and  successor  of  the  Prophet,  receives  a  sort  of  consecra- 
tion, is  the  only  priest  iu  Isiiim.  The  muftis  and  ulema  are 
teachers  and  interpreters  of  the  hiw,  acting  consequently  as  civil 
and  ecclefiastical  judges  ;  the  imams,  who  read  prayers  in  the 
mosques,  resemble  lay-uk-rks ;  the  dervish  orders  form  an  excres- 
cence on  the  teachings  of  the  Koran,  rather  than  an  integral 
part  of  it,  and  their  members  are  religious  guerillas,  scarcely 
classed  in  the  official  hierarchy.  The  Sheik-ul-Islam,  exercising 
the  functions  of  a  supreme  ecclesiastical  judge,  is  the  sole  authority 
with  whom  rests  the  ultimate  decision  as  to  all  local  questions 
connected  with  the  disposal  of  funds  and  nomination  to  places  of 
trust  or  dignity.  This  centralization  of  power  was  especially 
galling  to  the  Bosniac  Beys,  so  strong  in  their  spirit  of  national 
independence,  and  their  first  demand  from  Austria  wa.s  for  the 
appointment  of  a  reis-ul-uleraa  (head  of  the  doctors),  a  local 
ecclesiastical  superior  with  inclt'iieiideut  jurisdiction.  This  request 
was  acceded  to  after  due  deliberation,  and  Hilray  Effendi,  the 
mufti  of  Serajevo,  was  in  ISb'Z  apptiinted  to  the  post  with  a  State- 
paid  salary  of  8,U0O  llorins.  AVith  him  was  associated  a  council 
of  doctors,  medjless-ul-ulenia,  consisting  of  four  ulema,  with 
a  salary  of  2,00U  florins  each,  the  creation  of  tliis  college  by 
Austria  fuiuishiug  the  first  instance  of  the  establishment  of  a 
Mohammedan  Churcii  by  a  Christian  government. 

There  stiil  remained  to  be  settled  the  reorganization  of  the 
vakoufs,  or  endowments  for  charitable  purposes,  including  nearly 
a  third  of  ail  the  available  land  of  the  country,  as  to  the  distri- 
bution  of  whose  funds  a  system  of  proper  control  was  wanting. 
The  first  step  towards  it«  creation  was  the  registration  of  all  such 
property,  a  fiask  completed  in  ISS^.  A  total  of  SBS  foundations, 
with  a  gross  income  of  167,000  florins,  was  returned,  and  the" 
considerable  surplus  revenue  found  to  be  available  has  been 
assigned  to  the  formation  of  a  fuud  for  the  establishment  of 
Mohammedan  schools  and  tlie  maintenance  of  mosques. 

Tlie  abuses  connected  with  the  supremacy  of  the  (Ecumenical 
Patriarch  cried  out  still  more  loudly  for  reform,  and  the  adherents 
of  the  Greek  Church,  numbering  40  per  cent,  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation, clamoured  no  less  unanimously  for  a  revision  of  their 
position.  The  organization  of  the  self-styled  Orthodox  Church 
may  be  described  as  a  pyramidal  system  of  simony,  with  the 
«ale  of  the  Patriarchate  by  the  Porte  at  its  apex.  The  Patriar- 
chal election  of  186  J-  is  said  to  have  cost  100,000  duc^jts,  nearly 
jP-tO,000,  half  going  to  the  Sultan  and  half  to  the  officers  of  hii 
household.  The  money,  provided  in  the  first  instance  by  wealthy 
Fbanariote''^  families  constituting  a  company  of  shareholders,  is 

*  I'hePbanaris  the  qoarter,  ori^tnaUj  outside  Constautiaople,  oaaigned 
OB  the  residence  of  the  Greek  PatnatcVv. 
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Tunded  by  the  salo  of  Sees,  while  the  bishops  in  tiira  traffic  ia 
c  appointment  of  the  lower  clergy,  the  contributious  of  whose 
ks  ciiut  in  the  last  resort  supply  all  the  funds  distributed 
rough  this  ascending  scale  of  corruption.  The  vladikas  or 
'  wp8,  iu  addition  to  a  large  sum  on  appointment,  had  to  pay 
the  I'hanar  a  yearly  tribute  of  38,000  gold  piastres,  or  6,000 
rins,  while  they  levied  on  the  faithful  a  special  tax,  called 
ikarina,  over  and  above  parish  dues.  Hence  the  demand  of 
e  Greek  Christians  for  local  autonomy  under  the  rule  of  a 
tional  dignitnry,  which  obtained  for  them  by  Austria  under  a 
Dvention  with  the  Phanar  in  ISSO,  gave  practical  independence 
the  Bosnian  Church.  His  Apostolic  Majesty  was  granted  the 
ight  of  nominating  State-paid  bishops  on  merely  communicating 
their  names  to  tiie  Patriarch,  while  continuing  to  pay  the  yearly 
tribute  of  the  Sees  as  before.  In  April,  IHSl,  the  Archimandrite, 
Sara  Kasanovich,  was  consecrated  Metropolitan  of  Serajevo 
amid  universal  rejoicing,  shared  by  all  sections  of  the  population 
alike,  the  Mussulmans  sending  a  special  address  of  thanks  to  the 
government  for  its  judicious  selection.  The  abolition  of  the 
vladikariua  in  l8St  relieved  the  people  of  a  vexatious  impost 
ich  brought  in  little  to  the  treasury,  and  the  establishment  of 
ccniinary  tor  native  priests  completed  the  list  of  reforms. 
The  Bosnian  Catholics  on  their  side  asked  nothing  from  the 
Bcw  administration,  but  the  Holy  See,  while  conferring  on  the 
Aoktriau  Emperor,  by  the  Bull  of  1S81,  the  right  to  nominate 
iNflbofM  and  arehbishops  for  Bosnia,  desired  to  modify  the  ecclc- 
f»f«*'*-*  organization,  then  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  Fran- 
CMcan  Order.  The  parishes  were  served  by  the  convents,  the 
Sapeiior  acting  as  cure  in  his  own  district,  and  the  Chapter  in 
other  cases  electing  to  the  post.  Dr.  Joseph  Adler,  a  secular 
prieat,  who  filled  the  Chair  of  Theology  at  Agram,  on  his  appoint- 
iiMOt  iu  IbHl  to  the  archicpiscopale  of  Semjevo,  desired  to  secu- 
larize the  Church  of  Bosnia  by  superseding  the  Franciscans  in 
till"  {xinshes.  This,  however,  proved  impracticable,  the  first  and 
enble  difficulty  being  that  there  were  no  secular  clergy  to 
rcj'iuoe  them, and  a  compromise  was  effected  by  a  decree  of  the  Holy  . 
of  March  11,  lb83,  the  Franciscans,  on  condition  of  ceding 
■y-s«veu  parishes  in  the  dioceses  of  Serajevo  and  Banjaluka, 
\r.z  the  control  of  the  remainder.  All,  in  point  of  fact, 
in  their  hands,  no  other  priests  being  available,  but  the 
iicnt  of  an  ecclesiastical  seminary  atSemjevo  under  the 
1  the  Jesuits  is  intended  to  supply  ttiis  want.  Other  Orders 
,.L,;un  to  estiiblit-h  themfelves  in  Bosnia ;  the  Trappists  have 
inshitu;  iiKiiriiltural  ci'louy  at  M:iria-Stern.  near  Banjaluka, 
in   .1  :  >   the  >i.s',crs  of  Cbnrity,  long  resident  in  the 

Xry,  ~  conjjregaiiouB  of  nuns  have  touudtvL  tivvv\j\* 
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schools  and  orphanages  in  the  two  principal  towns.  Franciscan 
Lishops  were  appointed  in  1881  and  1881  to  the  Sees  of  Mostar 
and  Banjaluka,  and  thus  while  a  less  exclusive  character  has  been 
given  to  Cliurch  organization,  respect  has  been  shown  for  the 
rights  of  tlie  Order  which  has  unquestionably  borne  the  burden 
and  heat  of  the  day. 

The  agrarian  question,  aggravated  in  Bosnia  by  the  ascendency 
of  a  dominant  creed,  has  been  approached  by  Austria  in  the  same 
spirit  of  moderation  that  guided  her  treatment  of  the  religious 
problems.  Here,  amongst  the  wooded  defiles  of  the  Western 
Balkan,  was  to  be  found  the  latest  survival  of  a  feudal  aristocracy 
in  Europe,  incou£»ruously  associated  with  Oriental  manners  and 
Mussulman  belief.  Here,  even  in  the  present  day,  the  Bosnian 
Kapetan  or  Bey  might  have  been  seen  robed  and  turbaned  like 
a  Turk,  though  mth  hooded  falcon  on  his  wrist,  riding  from  his 
castle  at  the  head  of  a  troop  of  armed  retainers,  to  enjoy  the 
knightly  pastime  of  hawking.  Yet  this  modern  representative  of 
themedisBval  baron,  proud  ofa  long  line  of  Christian  ancestry,  and 
boasting  his  Slavonic  name,  remained  in  feelings  and  prejudices 
more  Turkish  than  the  Turk  of  Stamboul.  On  one  point,  indeed, 
be  was  swayed,  perhaps  unconsciously,  by  Christian  tradition — he 
never  practised  polygamy ;  and  he  preferred,  if  possible,  to  win 
as  his  bride  a  Nazarene  maiden,  forcibly  captured  from  his  Alba- 
nian or  Montenegrin  neighbours.  Re;^arding  themselves  as  the 
advanced  guard  of  Islam,  these  warlike  nobles  opposed  armed 
resistance  to  every  attempt  to  curtail  their  privileges,  and,  on  the 
destruction  of  the  Janissaries  in  1829,  were  ready  to  march  on 
Constantinople  under  the  leadership  of  Ilussein  Kapetan,  to  over- 
throw the  "  Giaour  Sultan,"  as  they  called  the  reforming  ruler, 
Mahmoud  II.  The  Bosnian  risings  of  183G,  1S37,  1843,  and 
1816,  were  due  to  the  discontent  of  the  Beys,  a  considerable 
number  of  whom  were  decapitated  at  the  close  of  each,  and  it 
was  only  the  strong  hand  of  Omar  Pasha  in  crushing  out  the 
more  serious  insurrection  of  1819-51,  that  finally  reduced  them 
to  sullen  submission. 

These  were  the  turbulent  subjects  taken  over  by  Austria,  with 
the  duty  of  interfering  between  them  and  the  oppressed  Christian 
peasantry.  That  she  has  done  this  without  resorting  to  violent 
measures  of  confiscation,  but  by  simply  enforcing  on  the  ruling 
class  a  due  respect  for  the  existing  law,  is  no  small  tribute  to  the 
sagacity  of  her  statesmen.  The  decree  of  the  14th  Safer,  127(5 
A.ii.  (1859)  was  intended  to  redress  some  of  the  worst  grievances 
of  the  rayahs,  since  it  abolished  forced  labour,  and  fi.ved  a  maxi- 
mum rent,  varying  fi-om  half  to  a  sixth  of  the  produce,  acoordin*^ 
to  fertility  of  soil  and  other  conditions  of  tenure.  The  ri^ii 
the 2>easaDts  tn  1875  was  due  to  the  impossibility  of  cnfoi.,^ 
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r  ri^its  under  this  luw,  tbc  administration  of  justice  bein^ 
in  Moictulman  hands.  Hence,  the  agrarian  reform  recjuired  to 
bo  ttuppleinented  by  judicial  reorganization,  in  MoUammedau 
eouDiries  always  a  matter  requiring'  delicate  handling. 

The  Mussulman   law  i-eserables  the  old  Jewisli  legislation  in 

hanng  a   religious  basis,  being,  in  fact,  an   application  of  the 

Uaohing  of  the  Koran  and  of  tlie  Hadiths,  or  traditions  of  the 

^^Joni|Minion»  of  Mohammed.     This  original  outline  is,  however, 

^^■npliiled  by  the  Kanoun,  a  mas3  of  precedent-made  law,  con- 

^^ttkioK  of  the  decisions  of  the  Khalifs  on  moot  points  brought 

'     iiefoce  tiiem.     The  abrogation  of  this  code  would,  therefore,  be 

iMentad  by  a  ^lussulman  community  as  a  violation  of  all  time- 

boMorcd  usage  and  tradition,  while  the  Koran  law  is  ill-adapted 

to  bo  Uie  sole  standard  of  equity  in  a  mixed  population.     The 

raargMii£atiou  of  justice  completed  by  Austria  in  1883,  consisted, 

Uwrefore,  of  leaving  to  the  Mussulmans  their  standing  judicial 

ajniem  of  naibs  and  cadis,  while  establishing  new  tribunals  before 

wllidi   every  Christian   should    be  at  liberty  to  have  his  case 

tri««L     The  statesman  under   whose   direction  these  various    re- 

liMiiW  hare  been  carried  out  is   M.  de  Kailay,  a  Hungarian   by 

lartb,  at  once  Finance  Minister  of  the  Austrian   Empire   and 

Admiiiistrator-General  of  13osnia-Herzeg6vina.     A  man  of  great 

versatiio  gifts,  a  brilliant  writer,  an  eloquent  speaker,  an 

plished  Ituguist,  versed  in  Oriental  and  European  tongues, 

ke  Imh  acquired  such  personal  ascendency  in  Bosnia  that  his  mere 

BCMeftce  there  sufliced  at  one  time  to  quell  an  incipient  rising. 

Tbe  Bomian  Budget,  moreover,  despite  the  expenses  of  a  newly 

«ri^nizcU  administration,  attains  the  financial  ideal  of  a  balance 

rmttly  reauhed  by  older  States.     The  army  of  occupation,  num- 

benag  15,000  men,  is  not  a  charge  in  it,  nor  can  it  be  reckoned 

am  a  bctnieQ  to  the  Empire,  as  the  maintenance  of  those  soldiers 

woald  have  to  be  provided  for  in  some  portion  of  its  dominions. 

The  most  striking  proof  of  the  success  of  tbe  Austrian  rule  is 
ilir  fwipalarity  of  the  conscri]>tion,  enforced  impartially  on  all 
I  •■:»  of  the  inhubit'tnts  alike.     Not  only  do  the  conscripts 

^■(Art  lor  their  destinations  wilh  bands  playing  and  colours  llpng, 
P^Ptt  the  quota  is  augmented  by  a  large  number  of  volunteers  over 
aad  aboTC  the  prescribed  number.  Thus  Austria's  achievement 
of  bcr  taak  seems  to  fulfil  all  the  conditions  of  complete  od- 
ouBiftrativo  succese. 

Tfap  •  ---1  '-oaring  Balkan  States,  though  in  the  prouder  posi. 
tioQ  I  verning  nationalities,  are  threatened  with   dangers 

Wiaefa  Uii..  lier  condition   for  them  to  be  under 

«|iallr  ».'  I  stands  in  the  iiath  of  a  great  inland 

4SBi|iii  ible  impulse  to  ?eck  an  outlet  towards 

1,  .  .,;,ia  bars  the   path   of    IIvi^sIa 


■ 
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Bosphorus,  Serbia  that  of  Austria  to  the  Egeao.  Hence  behind 
each  of  these  puppet  nationalities  looms  the  nha(lowy  form  of  the 
colossus  that  guides  its  movements  and  controls  its  destiny.  The 
creation  of  a  great  Yougo-Slav  Confederation,  extending  from 
Constantinople  to  La}  bach,  and  from  the  Save  to  the  Egean,  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  dream  of  the  modern  Slavonic  school  of 
patriots,  this  ideal  having  in  a  measure  superseded  the  earlier 
one  of  a  Panslavonia,  including  the  northern  Slavs,  under  the 
headship  of  Russia.  The  internecine  rivalries  of  the  Balkan 
States,  however,  make  such  a  combination  practically  impoesible. 

Nature  would  seem,  nevertheless,  to  have  adapted  these 
countries  to  form  a  united  whole,  since,  in  addition  to  the  great 
bond  of  race,  they  closely  resemble  each  other  in  climate,  geo- 
graphical conformation,  and  productions.  A  plateau,  more  or  less 
unduhitingjshelviiig  down  wards  from  the  Balkan  to  the  basin  of  the 
Danube,  is  the  general  surface  plan  of  all,  but  with  outline  mncb 
more  hi<;hly  diversified,  and  secondary  ranges  increased  in  height 
in  countries  remote  from  the  Black  Sea.  Thus,  while  Bulgaria 
rolls  away  from  the  Balkan  foot  in  wide  and  heaving  tracts  of 
lowland,  Serbia  is  traversed  by  deep  longitudinal  valleys,  com- 
municating only  by  difficult  pusses,  while  her  central  masses  rise 
fijOOU  feet  above  the  sea,  and  her  champaign  country  is  confined 
to  the  Danube  slope  and  the  teeming  plain  of  the  Morava. 
Bosnia  is  still  more  wildly  broken  into  ravines  overhung- by 
clilf  and  crag,  and  in  both  these  countries  vast  tracts  are  covered 
by  primeval  forest,  in  some  places  of  giant  growth  and  im- 
penetrable thickness,  in  others  interspersed  with  open  glades, 
l^calling,  with  their  native  grace  of  sylvan  scenery,  the  cultivated 
beauty  of  an  English  park.  Uncounted  herds  of  swine  fatten  on 
the  mast  of  the  Bosnian  and  Serbian  oaks,  and  are  yearly  exported 
in  droves  across  the  Save  and  Danube,  to  furnish  bacon  for  the 
Austrian  markets.  An  immense  reserve  of  national  wealth 
exists  in  these  forests-,  requiring  only  increased  facilities  of  trans- 
port to  be  made  available.  • 

On  crossing  the  frontier  between  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  i» 
sudden  transformation  takes  place  in  the  landscape  ;  wood 
vegetation  disappear,  while  soaring  ranges  of  skeleton 
pale  as  sheeted  ghosts,  with  hollow  flanks  scooped  in  shelUlil 
curves,  proclaim  the  fact  that  we  are  in  a  limestone  conutr^ 
Desolate  us  the  scenery  is,  it  has  an  unearthly  beauty  of  its 
in  the  free  play  of  light  and  colour  on  the  sculptured  cra| 
whose  pinnacles,  pure  as  statuary  marble  in  the  aerial  distance,' 
the  effects  of  sunrise  and  sunset  rival  those  which  the  Kigi 
shows  on  the  spectral  snows  of  the  Bernese  Oberland. 

The   Herzegovina  is,  in  fact,  a  limestone  desert,   barrco^H 
beautlfii],  and  cultivation  is  confined  to  scattered  oases,  wher^^l 
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hish  plateau  basins,    between    the   mountains,   their  collected 

■  !Miiiiigc  feeds  a  luxuriant  vegetation.     Tobacco  is  one  of  the 

[  riiJucts  that  thrives  best,  giving  here  returns  far   exceeding 

those   of  the  crops  raised   in   adjoining   countries.     The  most 

iritigulitr  feature  of  Herzegoviniau  landscape  is  the  subterranean 

iirse  of  its  streaniF,  belonging  to  the  class,  styled  in  German, 

oliUn  FliLsse,  or  cavern   rivers.     Emerging,  full-sized,  from  a 

tto,  to  Uow  through  the  valleys  which  they  sometimes  sub- 

meq^  in  winter,  they  dive  again  under  the  rocks  to  pursue,  un- 

'ni-ked,  their  darkling  courses.     The  river  of  Trebinje  plunges 

lieneath  a  range  of  mountains,  and  burrows  its  way  to  the 

.   ■,•  d'Ombia,  close  to  tlie  harbour  of  Gravosa,  on  the  Adriatic 

..  I,  seven  miles  distant  as  the   crow  flies.     There,  at  the  foot 

01  a  limestone  cliif,  it  wells  up  froni  an  unknown  d<:-pth,  and 

forma  at  this  its  second  source,  a  pool  which  it  takes  l.SOO  feet 

•1  Hue  to  fathom.     Yet,  despite  the  desolate  character  of  the 

Heraegovinian  scenery,  a    more    southern  type  of   vegetation 

|>revaiis  here   than  in  contiguous  lands,   and  grapes,    tigs,  and 

mi^ranates  ripening  to  perfection  in  the  valleys  give  their  in- 

bitants  the  right  to  look  down  on  their  Bosnian  neighbours  as 

ran,  or  "  munchers  of  plums." 

Agriculture,  in  all  these  States,  is  in  an  equally  primitive  con- 
'  iQ ;  the  furrow  is  barely  scratched  by  a  rude  plough  drawn 
team  of  butfaloes,  the  bough  of  a  tree  is  sometimes  the 
tuUs  for  a  harrow,  and  the  graiu  is  trodden  in  Scriptural 
ion  on  the  threshing-tloor.  Maize  is  the  staple  crop,  wheat 
and  rye  follow  or  alternate  with  it,  and  the  soil,  unrenewed  by 
Bunore,  ia  left  to  recover  in  a  long  interregnum  of  fallows.  Lean, 
ibaggy  cattle  roam  untended  over  great  stretches  of  wild  pasture, 
ntd  •beep  and  goats  pick  up  a  scanty  living  among  the  poorer 
tncta.  Plum  orchards  are  seen  close  to  every  homestead,  since 
Iki*  fruit  not  only  furnishes  the  national  beverage,  divoviUa,  or 
piiun  brandy,  but  in  the  dried  state  figures  as  one  of  the  principal 
ttpoits  of  Serbia  and  Bosnia.  Live  stock,  especially  swine,  ara 
srtill  brger  item  of  their  external  trade,  and  in  1881,  y£5,00O 
{«g«  were  sent  across,  the  Serbian  border. 

Although  the  Balkan  peoples  arc  nominally  a  homogeneous 
«•»,  the  national  type  of  the  Serb,  cthnologically  including 
Bgmiana  and  Montenegrins,  differs  essentially  from  that  of  the 
IkilgariaD.  This  diversity,  confirmatory  of  the  view  that  the 
Totanian  element  still  survives  in  the  modern  Bulgarian,  corre> 
to  that  between  the  Polish  and  Russian  peasant,  the 
TOBtc  blood  of  the  hitter  Wing  also  largely  adulterated  with  a 
attar  infu»i«iu.  The  Bulgarian  is,  unquestionably,  the  lower 
M|M>iat.  rally  apathttic,  yet  capable  of  being  roused  to 

hi  _,  lie  is  at  once  more  palicnl  unAct  o\>^t«9Bvt«^, 
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and  more  savagely  vindictive  when  triumphant,  than  his  Western 
neighbour. 

In  externals  there  is  the  same  superiority  in  favour  of  the 
urer  race,  for  while  the  Ugro  Slav  hais  the  low  brow  and  irregu- 


r  facial  outline  suggestive  of  the  animal  type,  tlie  Serbians  are, 
as  a  rule,  a  straight-featured  people,  with  a  high  average  of  good 
looks,  though  seldom,  perhaps,  passing  iuto  the  finer  perfection 
of  ideal  beauty.  In  national  costume,  too,  diversity  of  origin  is 
traceable,  for  while  on  the  Lower  Danube  we  find  the  sheepskin 
clothing,  and  heads  close  shaven  save  for  a  single  lock  of  hair — 
universally  distinctive  of  the  Tartar — we  meet  a  more  picturesque 
style  of  dress,  with  brighter  colours  and  greater  attempt  at  deco- 
ration, among  the  dwellers  by  the  Morava  and  the  Save.  The 
fez  is  the  universal  Serbian  head-dress,  both  for  men  and  women, 
while  the  use  of  coins  as  ornaments  is  so  extensive  among  the 
latter,  that  throe  millions  sterling  arc  said  to  be  withdrawn  from 
circulation  in  this  way.  Patriotic  fervour,  love  of  legendary  lore, 
popular  memory  of  ancient  tradition,  all  that  feeds  national  life, 
is  much  more  vivid  in  Serbia  than  in  Bulgaria ;  and  in  the 
Western  State,  too,  society  is  still  con.stituted  on  its  primitive 
basis  of  indigenous  communal  freedom, 

Na  councry  in  Eui-ope  is  so  purely  democratic  as  Serbia,  and 
nowhere  is  democracy  so  entirely  unhindered  in  its  working ;  for 
here  are  no  conflicting  class  interests  requiring  to  be  safe-guarde  ' 
by  artificial  checks.  An  English  traveller,  once  asking  if  ther 
were  any  nobles  iu  Serbia,  received  the  proud  answer,  "  Ever 
Serbian  is  noble."  This  is  in  a  sense  true,  as  the  expropriatioil 
or  extermination  of  the  Turkish  Beys  during  the  long  wars  of 
independence  swept  away  the  class  of  great  landowners,  and  left 
the  Serbian  kmet,  or  free  cultivator,  without  any  overlord  on  the 
ground  he  tills.  The  ideal  of  jieasaut  proprietorship  is  her 
attained  without  that  pressure  of  population  upon  soil  whic 
renders  such  a  condition  in  We8t«rn  Europe  the  tic  j^va  ultra 
of  rural  misery.  The  spirit  of  Serbian  independence  renders 
the  hiring  of  labour  for  farm  or  household  work  an  imposei- 
bility ;  and  even  cooks  and  housemaids  come  from  Hungary  and 
Croatia.  Hence  the  farms  cultivated  by  a  single  family  are 
necessaiily  small,  averaging  from  ten  to  thirty  acres,  while  at 
harvest  time,  if  the  cultivator  requires  assistance  to  get  in  his 
crops,  it  is  supplied  gratuitously  by  his  neighbours,  who  make 
the  occasion  a  rural  merry-making,  called  vwba. 

In  parts  of  Serbia  may  still  he  found  that  original  germ  of  the 
Slavonian  social  system,  the  zadruga  (association),  or  family 
community.  It  consists  of  a  group  of  households,  desceminnts  of 
one  family,  living  on  a  common  domain,  originally  !■  1 

indivisible,  under  the  headship  of  an  elective  chief,  tii  , 
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■  Mtr.  The  corporation  thus  created  constitutes  a  legal  entity, 
[id  forms  u  sort  oi"  rural  co-operative  company,  sometimes  num- 
ring  300  individuals.  The  domestic  arrangements  consist  of  a 
rge  common  dwelling-house  standing  in  a  palisaded  yard^  and 
jDsiBting  of  two  divisions :  the  dining-room,  with  whitewashed 
lis  and  wooden  Iwnches  and  tables,  where  all  meals  are  eaten 
"sad  public  atfairs  discussed,  and  the  general  dormitory,  a  large, 
bare  apartment,  in  which  tiie  whole  community  sleep  in  winter 
to  beneiit  by  the  warmth  of  the  stove  jilaced  in  the  partition 
wall  separating  it  from  the  refectory.  A  long,  low  building 
behind  or  beside  the  general  dwelling,  contains  the  separate 
■ammcr  sleeping- rooms  of  the  individual  households,  opening  oti' 
a  remndah  in  front.  When  a  marriage  takes  place  a  fresh  com- 
putir:  !ded  on  at  one  end   for   the  accommodation  of  the 

DMfly  !   couple.     In  these  summer  cells  is  stored  all  per- 

flOBal  property;  wearing  apparel,  furniture,  trinkets,  and  any- 
ihiag  Boquired  by  private  industry ;  for  while  the  regular  labour 
of  the  individual  is  due  to  the  community,  anything  done  at 
chance  moments  or  recreation  hours  is  for  his  own  benefit.  The 
bold  economy  is  directed  by  a  matron,  not  necessarily  the 
>f  tlte  utarechina,  who  acts  as  mother  of  the  family. 
iaa  and  sheds-  fur  implements  form  a  series  of  detached 
Loi]dings  round  the  court ;  but  stables  and  shelters  for  cattle  arc 
oAeaer  among  the  tields.  In  one  outhouse  may  generally  be 
Mta  prcat  c-isks  of  plum-brandy  stored  to  age,  and  representing 
the  moneyed  reserve  of  the  association. 

In  tnany  places  whole  villages  were  formed  by  an  agglomera- 
tion of  sQch  communities,  but  the  system  is  gradually  dying  out, 
M  the  restless  ambition  of  the  3'oungcr  generation  exercises  its 
disintegrating  etl'ects  on  the  patriarchal  regime.  The  Austrian 
fhtUuri'jB-GcMiz,  legalizing  the  subdivision  of  the  common 
dtaaio,  has  worked  in  the  same  direction ;  for  formerly  a  male 
aMimbor  forfeited  all  rights  on  leaving  the  collective  home,  though 
s  girl  received  a  portion  on  marriage.  Widows  and  orphans,  sii.-k 
ud  inGrtn,  were  maintained  by  the  common  labour,  and  the 
tkwnee  of  a  proletariate  class  in  Serbia  is  in  great  part  due  to 
Uia  aadruga  system.  To  the  same  result  tends  also  the  Ilomc- 
itawlLaw.  ■  n^  inalienable,  even  for  the  Ijenefit  of  creditors, 
tW  pasM^  "ingi  (vith  live  acres  of  land,  an  ox,  and  the 

iwdfary  its  of  culture. 

Thus  su: ..,.-.  ..(.-d  in  possession  of  his  house  and  field  the 
Bcriitan  peasant  enjoys  complete  local  self  governments  The 
■Mjror  and  council  ot  the  commune  or  r>/>c7</i«,  are  chosen  fay  the 
khaUtauts,  and  ihe  former  sits  as  judge,  with  two  elected  —wow, 
**  Uy  ordinary  police  cases  and  civil  causcN  involving  not  more 
tW  300  fxanca.   A  tribunal  oi  five  meutbers,  e\v:cVeil  e'ocT^  V\it«» 
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months,  forms  a  court  of  appeal,  while  the  eommanal  councils 
also  select  jurors  to  try  the  criminals  of  their  several  districts  at 
the  assizes.  The  commune  takes  thought  for  its  members  in 
times  of  scarcity,  and  keeps  a  public  granary,  to  which  every  family 
is  obliged  to  contribute  IHi  kilogrammes  of  maize  or  wheat,  and 
a  reserve  of  sixty  to  seventy  million  kilogrammes  of  grain  is 
thus  constantly  maintained  in  view  of  possible  failure  of  crops. 

Serbia  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country  ;  its  whole  urban 
population  not  exceeding  200,000,  of  which  Belgrade  contains 
87,500  and  Nisch  1^,801,  while  1,750,000  individuals  are 
engaged  in  rural  industry.  All  its  principal  towns  contain 
ruinous  quarters,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Turks,  but  deserted  by 
them  during  the  war  of  ls7C,  and  now  in  process  of  reoccupation 
and  reconstruction  by  the  Jews.  Most  of  the  handicralts  in 
Serbia,  those  of  mason  and  carpenter  particularly,  as  well  as  the 
trade  of  innkeeping,  are  exercised  by  an  industrious  and  ubi- 
quitous race  of  Macedonian  Vlachs,  culled  by  themselves  Roumeni, 
or  Roumanians,  and  by  others  Tsintsarti,  from  their  mispronuncia- 
tion of  the  word  five  as  tsints,  instead  of  tchintch. 

Legislative  functions  in  Serbia  are  exercised  by  the  King,  in 
combination  with  the  Narodna  Skupchtina,  or  National  Assembly. 
This  body  consists  of  178  members,  one  to  every  3,000  electors, 
one  quarter  being  named  by  the  King,  and  the  remainder  elected 
by  suffrage  of  all  adult  taxpayers.  For  the  decision  of  questions 
of  constitutional  bearing  or  vital  importance,  an  enlarged  or 
extraordinary  Skupchtina  is  summoned,  with  a  quadruple  number 
of  delegates,  all  of  popular  election.  The  remainder  of  the  con- 
stitutional machinery  is  composed  of  the  Savjet,  or  Senate,  of 
fifteen  members,  and  a  Privy  Council  of  eight  Ministers. 

Political  parties  in  Serbia  arc  numerous.  There  are  the  so- 
called  Liberals,  headed  by  M.  Ristics,  pro-Russian  in  leanings, 
though  less  so  than  the  Radical  Panslavists.  The  Progressists, 
led  by  M.  Garashanine,  side  with  Austria,  and  are  favoured  by 
the  King.  Their  home  policy  based  on  the  rapid  development  of 
material  civilization  with  increased  expenditure  and  centralized 
government,  is  opposed  by  the  rural  party  in  the  interests  of 
local  liberties  and  economy.  The  bureaucratic  Conservative  party 
is  headed  by  M,  Christies,  and  another  group  is  formed  of  young 
men,  who,  having  studied  abroad,  are  imbued  with  Continental 
Socialism  and  enthusiasm  for  the  Paris  Commune. 

The  taxation  of  the  country  is  already  considerable,  and  it  is 
burdened  with  an  increasing  debt.  A  capitation  tax,  graduated 
according  to  income  and  earnings,  is  the  principal  impost,  ncd  is 
assessed  in  the  first  instance  en  bloc  on  the  communes.  A 
working  man,  at  the  lowest  end  of  the  scale,  pays  under  this 
head  Jrom  2  francs  40  cents  to  9  francs  GO  cents,  according  to 
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H  wages.     The  commanes  have  power  to  levy  a  tax  on  a  similar 
basis  but  less  in  amountj  the  maximum  in  the  country  districts 
ing  one-fourth,  in  the  towns  one-third,  and  in  Belgrade  one-half 
the  national  tax. 

The  churches  in  the  rural  districts  arc  few  and  far  between, 

•omctimes  only  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  seven  or  eight 

lumlets.     Neither  is  there  any  great  devotion  shown  in  frequent- 

g  them,  the   principal   religious  observance  of  the  population 

insisting  in  rigid  abstinence  on  more  than  half  the  days  of  the 

The  custom  of  visiting  the  cemeteries  on  Fridays,  and 

iting  offerings  of  wine,  bread,  and  other  food  on  the  graves, 

unquestionably  of  Pagan  origin. 

The  present  area  of  Serbia  does  not  include  the  ancient  centre 
of  its  nationality,  and  it  is  round   the  district  of  Stara  Serbia 
(Uld  Serbia),  still  under  Turkish  rule,  that  its  historical  memories 
gather.     Here  was  Prisrend,  now  in  Albania,  its  Tsargrad,  or 
imperial  city,  the  capital  of  Stephen   Dushan ;  here  Ipek,  the 
Mat  of  its  patriarchal  see  ;  here  the  ill-starred  Field  of  Thrushes, 
ic  battle-field  of  Serbian  song.     It  was  from  this  "Serbia 
uta  "  that  a  great  national  exodus  took  place  after  the  un- 
Austrian    campaign  of   1US9,   when    37,000   Serbian 
followed  their  Patriarch,  Arsenius  Tchernoivich,  across 
Danube  into  a  long  exile.    The  now  immigrants  were  estal>- 
by  Austria  among  the  soldier  colonists  of  that  military 
tier  where  for  centuries  she  has  kept  watch  and  ward  for 
hrist^ndoin  against  the  van  of  Islam.     Here  the  peasant  war- 
lOTf,  organized  on  the  zadruya,  or  family  system,  formed  a  sturdy 
iHtta,  bound  to  leave  the  plough  in  the  furrow  and  the  sickle 
straw  when  the  call  to  arms  sounded,  or  the  beacon  tires 
for  nine  hundred  miles  along  Save  and  Danube,  from  the 
lyrian  shore  to  the  Carpathian  slopes.     Hither  the  Serbians 
brought  the   undyiug    memories   of   their  home,  and   building 
called  after   those  they  had  left  behind,  on  the  rocky 
a  of  the   Frusca  Gara  (Wooded  Mountain),  between  the 
nbe  and  the  Save,  made  it  the  sanctuary  of  their  lost  nation- 
la  one  of  these  shrines  is  deposited  their  most  venerated 
relic,  the  embalmed  body  of  Lazar,  last  Knez  of  Serbia,  slain 
iti  the  tent  of  Amurath,  after  the  rout  of  K6s80vo.     And  on 
Juitc  15,  the  anniversary  of  the  fight,  thousands  of  Serbians  ilock 
frtim  far  and  near  to  do  homage  to  their  dead  Tsur,  and  kneel 
beiido  the  open  coffin  where,  after  the  lapse  of  five  centuries,  he 
itill  iiea   in  state,  robed  in  the  mantle  of  faded  embroidery  he 
Wore,  as  is  said,  on  that  fatal  day.     A  sense  of  loyalty  so  long- 
kvod  and  tenacious  shows  an  earnest  depth  of  national  feeling 
Uat  augurs  well  for  the  future  of  Serbia. 
All  such  romantic  associations  arc  lefl  bchiad  m  ciossvu^  \)c^% 
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frontier  of  Bulgaria,  where  a  more  squalid  population  amid  mor 
sordid  surroundiiif's  can  have  but  little  thought  for  the  abstract 
poetry  of  life.  The  ancient  glories  of  Bulgaria  can  scarcely 
indeed  be  vividly  present  to  the  modern  Danubian  rayah,  who 
lives  by  preference  in  a  hovel  without  light  or  air,  evading,  when 
possible,  the  decree  enjoining  the  construction  of  a  window  in  his 
domicile.  The  unprepossessing  aspect  of  the  rayah  village  is 
described  as  follows  by  Messrs.  St.  Clair  and  Brophy,  whose  resi- 
dence in  remote  parts  of  the  country  makes  their  book  one  of  the 
most  authoritative  accoimts  of  rural  Bulgaria  : — 

A  sandy  ravine  sloping  down  to  the  Lake  of  Varna,  betwean  hills 
covered  with  the  remains  of  once  magnificent  forest,  some  three- 
score of  mud  houses,  or  rather  huts,  surrounded  by  irregularly 
shaped  enclosures  of  hurdle  work  in  every  stage  of  dilapidation,  two  or 
three  fountains,  many  wild  cherry,  plum,  apple,  and  pear  treesjbullaloes, 
pigs,  and  innumerable  cur-doga  of  every  size  wandering  about  listlessly 
in  search  cf  food.  Such  is  the  general  appearance  of  our  village,  and, 
making  the  nacessary  allowance  for  diflurence  of  position,  such  ia  tho 
aspect  of  almost  every  Bayoh  (Christian)  village  in  the  Bulgarian 
Balkan. 

If  the  landscape  be  left  out  of  the  question,  these  vilLiges  are  not 
picturesque  in  themselves,  and  the  prevailing  brownish  tint  of  the 
houses,  blending  with  that  of  the  cleared  land  around,  prevents  them 
being  easily  seen  at  a  distance ;  enter  one  of  them,  and  if  you  happily 
succeed  in  avoiding  the  bites  of  all  the  dogs,  whom  the  arrival  of  a 
stranger  induces  to  pause  from  their  usual  avocations,  you  will  see  a 
mass  of  cottages  apparently  thrown  together  without  order  or  arrange- 
ment, built  of  mud  and  rudely  thatched  with  reeds,  upon  which  great 
stones  arc  sometimes  placed,  as  upon  the  chalets  of  Switzerland,  to  pre- 
vent the  roof  being  carried  away  by  the  wind.  Each  of  the  ruinous 
fences  enclose  a  structure  resembling  a  child's  Noah's  Ark  immensely 
magnified  and  standing  upon  raised  wooden  legs ;  this  is  the  granary, 
containing  the  small  amount  of  wheat  or  Indian  corn  reserved  by  the 
Bulgtirinn  peasant  for  the  use  of  hia  family.  A  rude  plough,  unaltered 
in  form  since  the  earliest  days  of  agriculture,  some  equ-nlly  primitive 
tools,  a  heap  of  logs  for  firewood,  a  ladder,  an  araba  or  sprtngless  cart, 
a  few  melancholy  turkeys  and  a  brood  of  famished  chickens  trying  to 
pick  up  their  day's  meal,  these  are  the  inevitable  appendages  of  every 
bouse. 

The  interior  is  equally  uninviting,  as  the  furniture  is  of  the 
scantiest  and  rudest,  and  since  fear  of  brigands  forbids  any  exit 
being  left  for  smoke  and  other  exhalations  save  through  the 
door  or  accidental  chinks  in  roof  and  walls,  the  atmosphere  is  uofc 
of  the  sweetest.  The  most  prosperous-looking  establishment  in 
the  hamlet  is  the  tukhan,  or  shop,  where  the  bahal,  the  village 
publican,  sells  drugged  wine  or  fiery  raki  to  his  neighbours. 

T/}e  farming  is  equally  slovenly  with  the  architecture,  the  rich 
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Init  tttglecteii  soil  produces  poor  and  scanty  crops,  and  g-reat 

Liracts  of  waste  luuJ  uro  kept  ibr  pasture,  the  loitering  life  of  the 

f7»-.*.,..  or  herdsman  recommending  it  to  the  rayah's  liotleas  dis- 

.     The  extreme  laxity  or  liberality  of  the  Turkish  land 

ir.vs  ujM  also  encouraged  this  tendency,  for  the  usage  called  viera 

allowed  the  owner  of  a  tchijlih  or  farm,  as  well  as  municipalities 

er  bodies,  to  take  up  an  indefinite  extent  of  pasture,  paid 

y    iudireetly    through    the   heylih,  or  capitation  tax  ou 

animaU  grazed  on  it.     The  right  of  cutting  wood  and  other  in- 

cidcolal  privileges  of  ownerehip  were  enjoyed  free  of  cliarge  by 

\  the   occupier,  and   much   valuable   forest   has   been   wastefuUy 

I  destroyed  in  consequence. 

'  The  terms  on  which  arable  land  was  held  also  put  a  premium 
QO  bad  (arming,  since  titlie  was  taken  of  the  crop  alone,  the  land 
in  Dtllow  escaping  taxation.  Every  facility  was  granted  fur  tho 
aei}at»ition  of  land,  since  any  subject  of  the  Porte  was  entitled  to 
Qocupy  »uch  as  was  not  already  cultivated  on  condition  of  paying 
Ui«  taxes,  merely  taking  out  a  registration  paper  culled  tapoii, 
'.  at  a  fee  of  from  Od,  to  Is.  3d.  an  acre.  Such  an  occupier  could 
'  not  bo  evicted,  and  after  twenty  years'  possession  became  absolute 
[  owner,  with  right  of  sale.  The  Christian  rayah  under  Turkish 
ntle  was  exempt  from  conscription,  to  which  every  Mussulman 
was  liable,  paying  since  1S56  the  askeri  ljedele,ot  military  sub- 
•littitiun  tax  of  25  piastres,  about  a  pound  a  year.  In  addition 
to  tiie  iishar,  or  tenth  of  all  grain,  there  was  a  personal  or  i)ro- 
perty  tax  called  venjhi,  averaging  30  piastres,  or  2  is.  The1>eylik 
on  animals  was  on  the  scale  of  about  Se.  4rZ.  per  sheep  and  2««.  Od, 
per  pi(:^,  and  there  was  a  trilling  but  vexatious  impost  on  orchards, 
▼iacyar>i«,  and  market  gardens.  Considering  that  these  taxes 
Iftduded  the  rent  of  land,  they  would  not,  if  equitably  collected, 
have  been  excessive,  but  the  system  of  farming  them  led  to  great 
•boMS,  in  which  government  and  contributors  were  alike 
cbeated. 

The  rayah  had  probably  more  to  suffer  from  the  exactions 
of  bis  clergy,  wlio  resembled  wolves  much  more  than  shep- 
banlfl.  Down  to  a  comparatively  recent  date,  they  did  not 
eton  apeak  the  language  of  the  people,  all  services  and  offices 
ifii       •    ■  •   ■  j^^     rpjjg  agitation  against  this  system  took 

U><.  .">U8    revolt,  the  congregations   closing   the 

drarcfaea  and  driving  out  their  foreign  pastors.  At  last,  in 
187 U,  after  nearly  twenty  years  of  this  state  of  anarchy,  a  firman 
waa  grauttid  by  the  Porte,  establishing  tho  Bulgarian  Church 
on  an  independent  basis  under  an  Exarch,  to  which  dignity 
Anthimioe,  ^lolropolitau  of  Widdin,  was  raised  in  February, 
lb72. 
Tha  Dative  derg}*  are  so  ignorant  and  uncultai«d  \<\\ikt>  ¥&!ix« 
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Damiano,  liead  of  the  Franciscan  mission  at  Varna, "  a  Capaehiii," 
says  Mr.  St.  Clair,  "of  exemplary  life  and  character,"  spoke  to 
the  latter  of  their  shortcomings  as  forming  an  insuperable  obstacle 
to  the  reunion,  at  one  time  under  discussion,  of  the  Bulgarian 
with  the  Roman  Chiirch.  "It  would,"  he  said,  "not  only  be 
impossible  to  admit  them  as  priests,  but  I  doubt  whether,  without 
previously  preparing  them  by  a  course  of  study,  I  should  be 
fustiiied  iu  accepting  them  as  catechumens."  If  such  be  tho 
condition  of  the  pastors  iu  regard  to  spiritual  knowledge,  the 
benighted  state  of  the  Hock  may  be  easily  inferred,  and  we  need 
not  wonder  at  the  further  remark  of  the  authority  just  quoted : 
"  How  could  yon  convert  to  any  faith  a  race  which  cannot  be 
made  to  believe  in  t!ie  immortality  of  the  soul?" 

Devoid  of  this  firm  basis  of  religious  belief,  the  nominal 
Christianity  of  the  Bulgarian  is  largely  intermingled  with  super- 
stitions and  observances  handed  down  from  his  heathen  ancestors.l 
Among  these  are  the  sacrifice  of  animals  in  honour  of  certain  of 
the  saints,  the  offerings  of  food  to  the  dead,  the  veneration  of  an 
icon  or  picture  of  a  saint  with  a  dog's  head,  and  the  belief  in  the 
vampire,  or  malignant  resuscitated  corpse,  called  in  Dalmatia 
Vrikodlaki,  by  the  Gagaous,  or  semi-Tartar  population  of  the 
Black  Sea  region,  Obour,  and  by  the  Bulgarians  proper,  in  pure 
Slavonic,  Upior. 

Among  great  sins  ranking  with,  if  not  before,  infractions  of 
the  Decalogue,  are  reckoned  such  trivial  acts  as  the  following  : — 
Washing  a  child  under  seven  years  old,  giving  a  child  a  spoon  to 
play  with ;  letting  a  dog  sleep  on  the  roof  of  a  house,  which  is 
supposed  to  imperil  the  salvation  of  one  of  its  inmates,  selling 
flour  previous  to  making  a  loaf  from  it,  omitting  to  incens 
flour  brought  from  the  mill  to  exorcise  possible  demoniacal  in- 
habitants, or  failing  to  spill  some  drops  from  every  vessel  of 
water  fetched  from  the  fountain,  lest  an  elemental  spirit  floating 
on  it  should  enter  the  house,  or  the  bodies  of  those  who  drink  it. 

The  old  Lithuanian  worship  of  Spring  under  the  form  of  a 
serpent  is  commemorated  by  the  Blagostina,  the  Feast  of  Nature 
and  of  Serpents,  kept  on  March  25,  when  the  Greek  calendar 
honours  Constantine  the  Great.  Popular  belief  holds  that  the 
proCuiation  of  this  Serpents'  Sabbath  by  any  servile  work  will 
be  avenged  by  the  bite  of  one  of  these  creatures  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  The  celebration  of  the  Feast  of  the  Kings,  called 
Eslama  Gunu,  or  Dipping  Day,  by  the  compulsory  immersion  of 
every  man  in  the  fountain,  with  the  alternative  of  paying  a  for- 
feit in  wine,  has  a  parallel  in  a  country  as  remote  as  Abyssinia, 
where  all  the  inhabitants  on  the  same  feast  undergo  a  similar  but 
more  solemn  ceremony,  described,  perhaps  orroncouslyj  u 
aaaual  baptdsm. 
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The  recourse  to  witchcraft,  officially  practised  by  a  revered 
raatrun  in  every  village,  in  case  of  illness  or  other  misfortune, 
is  CQQinmu  to  uU  barbarous  countries,  but  it«  sanction  by  the 
dergy,  who  often  preside  at  the  sdances  of  these  beldameSj  is 
pecoJiar  to  the  East  of  Europe.  The  Bulgarian  observances 
with  regard  to  the  dead  arjjue  belief  in  a  material  survival  of 
MOM  principle  of  life  alter  the  actual  bodily  decease,  associated 
gWMnilly  with  malignant  tendencies.  At  the  moment  of  death 
all  fots  and  vessels  are  reversed,  lest  the  soul,  finding  a  lurking 
place  in  them,  should  be  a  source  of  annoyance  to  the  house< 
bald.  Death  Feasts,  called  Fominki,  are  held  on  the  evening 
of  the  decease,  and  at  subsequent  intervals  of  ten  days,  three 
iBoaUis,  six  months,  a  year,  and  three  years.  On  Palm  Sun- 
day, after  a  meal  held  in  the  cemeteries,  the  remains  arc  left  on 
the  {[raves  to  be  consumed  by  the  dead  during  the  night,  and 
oa  Easter  Monday  an  Easter  egg  is  left  on  each  tomb.     The 

Igarian  widow,  moreover,  is  bound  to  sprinkle  her  husband's 
iT«  with  water  every  morning  for    forty  days,  that  he  may 
dio  of  thirst.     Some  of  these  practices  are  doubtless  very 
t,  others  may  have  had  a  ghastly  cause  in  cases  of  pre- 
mature interment,  which  takes  place  immediately  after  death. 

The  belief  in  Vilas  and  Samovilas,  fountain  and  forest  fairies, 
belongs  rather  to  the  domain  of  poetry  than  religion,  like  that 
io  the  elves  and  sprites  of  Northern  jmpular  mythology,  while 
Anb  and  Eastern  fable  have  supplied  other  fantastic  elements  to 
the  Slavonic  dcmonology.  A  more  mischievous  superstition  is 
that  which  forbids  the  harvest  to  be  housed  for  six  weeks  after 
oattio^,  during  which  the  grain  suffers  heavily  from  the  depre- 
dations of  birds  and  other  waste. 

The  observance  of  183  Church  Feasts  is  a  serious  check  to  in> 
doatry,  while  the  ordinance  of  182  days  of  rigid  abstinence  on 
bcaad  and  vegetables,  must  also  tend  to  diminish  the  working 
pMHT  of  the  peojile.  The  exactions  of  the  clergy  are  heavy 
niatively  to  the  resources  of  the  country,  and  each  family  pays 
ovar  £3  yearly  in  various  fees  to  the  village  Pope,  besides  a  tax 
of  £2  for  the  Metropolitan.  The  priest  goes  round  once  a  month, 
aeeonpanicd  by  hia  attendant,  generally  a  Mussulman  gipsy, 
tmiTjiag  a  vessel  of  holy  water,  a  brush,  and  wallet,  the  houses 
an  sphnkU'd,  and  at  each  a  piastre,  value  about  IQd.,  and  an  oke 
of  Soar  worth  an  etjual  sum,  are  demanded.  Spiritual  minis- 
tfBtioM,  except  as  mere  outward  forms,  are  little  regarded, 
and  inebriety,  the  prevailing  vice  of  the  people,  is  equally  common 
aDoo^  the  priesta. 

With  such  a  state  of  religious  organization  the  moral  standard 
ia  naUmliy  low,  and  honesty  and  truth  are  virtues  that  are  left 
to  IIm  Moaaulman  section  of  the  population.     A  rematk&^V« 
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proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  fact  that  a  Turk  is  invariably 
selected  for  the  office  of  guarding  the  ripe  grapes  and  other  crops 
from  nocturnal  depredations,  no  rayali  being  sufficiently  incor- 
ruptible for  a  post  of  such  trust.  All  travellers  indeed  are  unani-* 
mous  in  lauding  the  fine  qualities  of  the  Turkish  peasant,  who, 
while  exempt  from  the  vices  of  bis  urban  compatriots,  is  loyal  to 
a  bad  government,  and  faithfiil  to  a  false  creed.  Yet  his  days  on 
European  soil  arc  numbered,  for  bis  race  is  dwindling,  and  his 
rule  is  passing  away. 

No  picture  of  rural  life  in  Bulgaria  is  complete  without  allu- 
sion  to  its  brigands,  who  may  be  divided  into  three  categories. 
The  first  is  the  Robin  Hood  of  Ea.stern  Europe,  the  gallant  out- 
law of  popular  sympathy  and  song,  representing  in  his  career 
rather  a  revolt  against  misrule  than  a  plea  for  plunder,  and  re- 
spectfully termed  Balkan  Clielibi,  or  gentleman  of  the  forest. 
A  certain  code  of  chivalry  rules  his  war  upon  society ;  thus  he 
never  fires  first  or  from  under  cover,  but  advancing  into  the  open, 
boldly  confronts  his  foe.  Typical  of  this  class  was  Solhak,  lord 
of  the  mountain  some  years  ago,  who  devoted  the  money  he 
seized  to  charity  or  public  works,  suuh  as  the  construction  of 
roads  and  bridges.  His  words  to  Mr.  St.  Clair  were:  "Since 
Europe  has  interfered  with  our  interior  matters,  justice  must  fly 
to  tbc  mountain^  and  truth  and  honour  be  dtifended  by  aa  outlaw- 
such  as  I  am." 

The  nest  description  of  marauder  is  the  Khersis,  an  ordinary 
depredator  on  a  small  scale,  generally  a  rayah  who  has  assumed 
a  Mussulman  nom  de  gucmt.  More  frequently  of  Greek  origin 
is  the  third  class  of  higjiwayman,  the  Haiduk,  a  bloodthirsty 
assassin  as  well  as  robber.  Such  was  Stirion,  a  native  of  the 
Greek  village  of  Akdere,  near  Cape  Emineh,  in  Rouraclia,  said 
to  have  committed  seventeen  murders  with  his  own  band.  From 
the  same  locality  came  the  still  more  dreaded  Kara  Kostia,  for 
years  the  terror  of  the  Balkans.  By  means  of  organized  relays 
of  horses  he  travelled  with  extraordinary  speed,  and  though  the 
head  of  a  band  of  three  men  and  a  woman,  committed  most  of 
his  atrocities  single-handed.  This  monster  was  at  last  slain  in 
fair  fight,  by  a  Turk  sixty  years  of  age,  Hassan  of  Ayajik,  an 
ex-Balkan  Chelibi,  who  went  in  chase  of  him  for  the  purpose, 
armed  with  a  knife  and  single  barrelled  gun.  He  came  at  last 
upon  him  and  his  four  companions,  with  the  result  told  by  Mr. 
St.  Clair  in  his  own  words  :  "  I  waited  till  Kara  Kostia  and 
another  were  well  in  line,  brought  down  the  two  with  one  bullet> 
drew  my  knife,  and  after  a  fight  kUled  the  two  others."  The 
woman  was  also  killed  in  the  fight,  but  a  child  found  in  the 
saddle-bags  was  adopted  by  Hassan,  its  education  as  a  Christiaa 
being  entrusted  to  a  Bulgarian  priest,  in  accordance  with  the 
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elision  of  its  parents.  For  this  feat,  accomplished  in 
1R6£  or  lsfi;l  Hassan  refused  the  Government  reward,  saying  he 
had  only  done  his  duty. 

Aj  Bulgaria  has  not  yet  enjoyed  an  independent  existence  for  ten 
it  is  too  soon  to  judge  how  far  the  evils  of  tlie  old  m/ime 
been  corrected,  or  in  what  direction  modern  institutions, 
sially  created,  will  really  work.  The  democratic  machinery 
jwed  npon  her  by  Russia,  consisting  of  a  single  Cliaraber 
triennially  elected  by  universal  sutfrage  under  a  constitutional 
Prince,  was  believed  by  the  cynically  disposed  to  have  been 
BpeciiUty  devised  to  create  domestic  difEculties,  requiring  fresh 
ir'  '  >n  of  the   protecting  Power.     Bulgaria   has,  at   any 

r  :  ly  gone  througli  some  of  the  critical  phases  incident 

incy  of  nations,  and  her  constitution,  abrogated  by  a 
a  ..J.  .,  ii.d  in  1881,  conferring  a  septennial  dictatorship  on  the 
Priuoe,  waa  again  restored  by  him  two  years  later.  Meantime, 
boUi  Prince  and  people,  with  the  growing  sense  of  national  in- 
de^twtdpnce,  have  begun  to  feel  impatient  of  Muscovite  tutelage, 
t-  ill  the  form  of  tbe  administration  of  the  War  OlFice  by 

.a    :  ■'■\,  and  in  the  organization   of  the   army   by  Russian 

• 

We  are  very  grateful,"  recently  said  the  Bulgarian  Primato 

to  an  English  traveller,  "  to  the  Russians  for  having  delivered 

the  Turks,  but    now  who  will    deliver    ns   from   the 

I?"     This  revulsion  of  feeling  in   Bulgaria  against  her 

-protector  is  part  of  a  notable  change  brought  about  in  the 

i\  aspect  of  South-eastern  Europe,  by  the  diminution  of 

■tan  and  increase  of  Austrian  inlluence  among  the  Slavonian 

j>l«s  daring  the  last  ten  years. 

Serbia  w.ns  first  to  revolt  against  the  dictatorship  of  St.  Peters- 
barg.  rncnt  produced  by  the  disastrous  issue  of  the 

BdBi  .  war  of  187G  liaving  been  widened  by  the  un- 

diagTi  lice  of  her  interests  to  those  of  Bulgaria  in  the 

ae|^li~.; of  San  Stefauo.     Serbian  statesmen  had  then  no 

dioto}  left  bat  to  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  Austria,  and 
li  Um  price  of  a  commercial  treaty  and  a  railway  convention  with 
tfM  laUOT  PowiT,  wfiiring  the  constructions  of  lines  through 
SeHiU  towanl  i  and  Coustantinople,  a  small  accession  of 

territory  was  i,  including  Pirot  and  Vranja,  important 

■tiale^cal  point.«  on  the  future  Anstro-Egean  railway  system. 

Thia  traosference  of  allegiance  necessitated  not  only  a  change 
of  ITiniatflrB  at  Nisch,  but  also  an  ecclesiastical  coup  d'etat,  and 
Uw  peaijjnation  of  M.  Ristics,  the  pro-Kussian  Premier,  was 
lltoctly  foHoweH  by  tbe  deposition  of  Archbishop  Miuhael, 
Metropolitan  >  ,  who  continued  to  agitate  against  the 

«/Ternm«nt,  r.  .igation  of  tbe  Pau-SlaTonw  Comto[\\X«». 
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His  resistance  to  a  tax  on  admission  to  the  religious  Orders  was 
the  immediate  cause  ol'  his  removal,  which,  to  the  disappoint- 
ment of  the  Russian  party,  was  calmly  acquiesced  in  by  the 
clergy,  as  was  the  nomination  of  his  successor,  Mgr.  Mraovich, 
the  present  Metropolitan. 

The  overthrow  of  the  recusant  Milan  himself  was  the  next 
object  of  Russian  intrigue,  a  rival  pretender  to  his  throne  being 
found  in  the  person  of  Peter  Kara  Georgevich,  grandson  of  the 
hero  of  Serbian  independence.  In  consideration  of  a  marriage 
with  a  Montenegrin  Princess,  for  whom  the  Czar  provided  a 
dowry  of  £50,U00,  this  claimant  was  induced  to  make  over  his 
rights  to  his  father-in-law,  and  a  treaty  was  signed  providing  for 
the  deposition  of  "  the  Austrian  King  of  Serbia,"  and  the  pro- 
clamation of  Isicholas  of  Montenegro,  the  pensionary  and 
creature  of  Russia,  by  the  grandiose  title  of  "  King  of  all 
Serbians.''  It  was  in  1883  that  an  attempt  was  made  to  give 
some  practical  effect  to  this  document  by  a  rising  in  Serbia, 
instigated  by  the  partisans  of  Kara  Georgevicli,  but  confined 
entirely  to  the  districts  adjoining  Bulgaria.  Even  here  it  was 
quickly  repressed,  but  the  cordial  welcome  accorded  to  the 
refugees  by  the  latter  State  was  one  of  the  local  irritants  tending 
to  inflame  the  hostile  feeling  recently  displayed  by  its  neigh- 
bour. 

While  the  influence  of  the  rival  Empire  was  tlius  becoming, 
paramount  in  the  Western  Balkans,  the  restless  shuttle  of  Russia! 
intrigue  was  weaving  its  tangled  web  over  the  eastern  half  of  the 
Peninsula.  Here,  as  our  readers  will  remember,  the  ^luscovite 
designs  were  batQed  by  the  manner  in  which  the  Great  Bulgaria 
of  San  Stefano  was  halved  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  Thus,  while 
the  Danubian  State  was  constituted  as  a  separate  principality, 
under  the  nominal  suzerainty  of  the  Porte,  the  province  south  of 
the  Balkans,  termed  Eastern  Roumclia,  was  created  into  an 
autonomous  or  self-governing  dependency  of  Turkey,  under  a 
Christian  governor,  nominated  by  the  Porte  and  approved  by  the 
Powers.  The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are,  however,  Bul- 
garians, and  the  spectacle  of  the  severance  of  race  was  intolerable 
to  the  tender  susceptibilities  of  the  Power  which  had  partitioned 
Poland  without  a  pang.  Hence,  when  the  five  years'  term  of  office 
of  Aleko  Pasha,  the  first  Governor  of  Roumelia,  expired  in  1884, 
Russia  opposed  his  reappointment,  and  secured  that  of  Gabriel 
Chrestovich,  a  creature  of  her  own,  better  known  to  recent 
history  as  Gavril  Pasha.  Under  his  complaisant  rule  an  active 
revolutionary  movement  was  set  on  foot,  and  the  secret  ohl' 
zation  of  Pan.slavist  Committees  fully  perfected  tbroughou; 
country.  The  deposition  of  Prince  Alexander  by  a  popular 
dewoastration  in  Sofia,  though  part  of  the  Russian  programme. 
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was  frustrated,  through  its  betrayal  to  the  yoang  ruler  by 
oa«  of  the  confedi-rates.  His  adherents,  already  sullenly  resentful 
of  foreign  dictation,  or<janized  a  counter-conspiracy,  plot  within 
plot,  and  by  the  action  of  an  inner  circle  of  the  associates,  who 
obUtined  the  direction  of  the  revolutionary  machinery,  were  able 
to  (^tdc  it  to  their  own  ends,  and  autieipate  the  appointed  time 
for  setting  it  in  motion. 

On  the  morning  of  Friday,  September  18,  a  number  of  insur- 
gent bands,  converging  on  the  capital  of  Roumelia  from  the 
•djoining  districts,  appeared  in  the  streets,  surrounded  the  Konak, 
Of  palace,  and  having  made  prisoners  the  Governor  and  Com- 
taaodant  of  the  militin,  proclaimed  the  union  with  Bulgaria,  and 
•anmoned  Prince  Alexander  to  Philippopolis.  The  latter,  who  was 
snapiciously  ready  for  the  invitation,  acceded  to  it  without  delay. 
He  entered  Roumelia  on  Sunday  the  20th,  amid  the  wildest 
enthusiasm  on  the  pari  of  the  inhabitants,  and  thus  was  accom- 
plished the  first  act  of  a  bloodless  revolution. 

Its  ulterior  consequences  have  yet  to  be  seen,  for  the  brief  but 
ooguinary  struggle  between  the  Balkan  sister  States  is  but  the 
prBlade  to  the  deeper  and  perhaps  more  sanguinary  game  yet  to 
w  played.  The  pawns  have  made  the  first  move  on  the  political 
fibea>>board,  clearing  the  way  for  the  larger  pieces  to  come  into 
■rtwD.  The  slightest  shock  to  the  nice  e<{uilil>rium  of  interests 
ia  the  Balkan  peninsula  brings  Europe  at  once  face  to  face  with 
the  great  unsolved  problem  of  modern  diplomacy,  and  opens  up 
all  the  dread  possibilities  of  future  complications  implied  in  the 
very  iuudc  of  the  Eastern  Question. 

E.  M.  Clerk  E, 


Art    VIII.— catholic  UNION  AND  CATHOLIC 
PARTIES. 

tu»imi  Domini  Noatri  Lrxmis  Div.  Print.  Vavx  XIII. 
Epistuia  h'jtcydicn  "  Df.'  Cii.'Uutum  Constitutione  Chria- 
tutua.''  (Encyclical  Letter  of  Pope  Leo  Xlll.  "On  the 
Christian  Constitution  of  the  State.") 

THE    Encyclical  "  Immortale  DJ ''  aflecta  Catholic  life  and 
action  in  every  <piarter  of  the  world.     But  its  interest  will 
tro'^-'^'v  I-  greatest  in  France,  and  least  in  England  and  the 
'n  *.    The  reason  is  a  very  simple  one.    The  Encyclical 

,i»  *  '  'lotjuent  statement  of  the  supreme  principles  of 

iCb:  ^  and  their  application  to  modera  ciNUixaXwck. 
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The  etiiical  truths  which  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  here  re-affirms  are 
I'  held  nuanimously  and  (irmly  by  all  Catholics  at   the   present 
"  moment.     At  the  period  of  the  "  Mirari  vos,"  and  even  in  the 
earlier  days  of  Pius  IX.,  there  might  have  been — nay,  there  was 
C  — a  considerable    minority  who  were   not  satisfactory  in  their 
I  views  as  to  the  abpolute  lawfulness  of  certain  "  liberal  "  waya  of 
I  thinking.      But   Papal    pronouncements,   episcopal    commente, 
r  and  the  Catholic  press  have  spread  sound  doctrine  through  the 
whole  mass  of  the  faithful,  and  there  is  little  need  at  this  time  of 
day  to  insist  on  what  had  to  be  insisted  upon  in  186-1'.     It  is 
rather  the  application  of  orthodox  principles  which  is   now  in 
question.     As  one  of  the  French  bisliops  said  the  other  day,  the 
Pope  has,  for  the  first  time,  placed  side  by  side,  in  the  same 
document,  the  principles  and  their  interpretation.     It  is  under- 
stood that  the  word  "  interpretation "  here   means  softening  or 
toning  down.     The  predecessors  of  Leo  XIII.  had  warned  the 
flocks  of  the  danger  of  any  "  transaction  "  (to  use  the  French 
phrase)    between    Catholic  teaching   and  liberalistic  error ;  and 
J  they  had  not  omitted,  on  tiie  other  hand,  to  check  certain  too 
■  'fiery  zealots  for  exaggerating  the  pr.ictical  application  of  their 
W  pronouncements.     The  present  Encyclical  does  both  these  things 
Pin    one    and  the  same  Letter;    and  the  novelty  and  the  chief 
i  interest  of  tlie  Letter  lie  (if  we  may  venture  to  say  so)  as  much  in 
the  rebuke  which  it  gives  to  exaggeration  as  in  its  st^atement 
of  Catholic  orthodoxy.     Now  we  who  are  citizens  of  English- 
speaking  States  have  had   little   or   no  difficulty,  all  along,  in 
understanding  the  real  limits,  or  the  real  meaning,  of  the  strong 
and  most  true  conservative  doctrines   of  the   "  Mirari  vos,"  and 
the  Syllabus.     We  have   never  considered   that   the   Chair  of 
Peter,  in  anything   which   it  has  uttered,  has  condemned  either 
republican  institutions,  representative  government,  equality  of 
classes  before  the  law,  the  toleration   of  religious  liberty,  or  the 
permission  of  wide  free<lom  to  the  press.     A  few  amongst  us — 
brought  up  on  old  Tory  traditions  in  the  nursery,  or  made  light- 
f  headed  in  middle-age  by  the  assimilation  of  French  Legitimist 
articles — have   stood   out    against   the   "  modern  "    spirit,    and 
refused   to  bend  the   knee.     These  have   denounced,  in    every 
t  variety  of  season,  the  whole  machinery  of  modern  politics — the 
l"Vote,  the  Chamber,  the  Minister,  and  the  Sovereign.     The  people 
■•hould   obey,   not   vote ;  Parliaments  were  the  revolution  em- 
■bodied  ;  Ministers  should  be  Ministers,  and  not  masters;  and  the 
King  should  govern   as  well  as   reign.     As  for  republics,  they 
iwere  only  Freemasonry  triumphant,  and  a  Bepublican  President 
foonld  never  be  other  tlian   the  i)articu]ar  tool  which  the  Lodges 
had   agreed   upon    for   the   moment.      There   is  quite   enough 
unhappy  tnitb  in  these  views  to  lift,  them  out  of  the  sclf-coatra- 
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and  the  absurd.     But,  on  the  whole,  English-speaking 
I,  wbikt  accepting  with  full  loyalty  the  teachings  of  the 
I,  have  used  without  much  questioning  or  heartburning 
nable  liberty  of  interpretation. 

"  '-r  countries,  and  especially  in  France,  the  circum- 
M-en  very  different.  It  need  not  be  said  that  the 
tholic  people,  the  French  Church,  and  the  French 
t  be  of  greater  importance  in  the  eyes  of  the  Sovereign 
Footifi'  than  any  other  Church  or  people  in  the  world  taken 
mgly.  Their  numbers,  their  faith,  their  devotedness  to  the 
Hwjr  S^,  their  literary  power,  their  grand  traditions,  and  their 
ftliti  '  ilities — all  these  and  many  other  qualities  go  to 

■ike  L-  foremost  Catholic  intluence  in  the  world,  next  to 

ihat  of  Home  itself.  Whatever,  therefore,  divides,  estranges, 
weakens  the  Catholics  of  France  is  a  calamity  to  the  universal 
ii.  The  whole  world  knows  that  French  Catholics  have 
divided  in  opinion,  ever  since  the  Restoration,  on  questions 
gravest  importance.  It  was  not  so  much  that  some  loved 
Bourbon,  some  the  Empire,  and  others  the  constitutional 
loarchy  or  the  republic,  but,  what  was  far  more  serious,  those 
held  to  Legitimism  denounced  as  bad  Catholics  those  who 
1  the  new  regime,  and  those  who  pretended  to  march 
the  times  upbraided  the  more  conservative  party  as  men 
o  placed  dynastic  interests  before  those "  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Both  parties,  or  all  parties,  have  been  to  blame  each  in 
its  turo.  There  were  extreme  men  among  the  bishops,  among 
the  joumaliBts,  among  the  statesmen,  whom  no  one  could  doubt 
to  be  actaated  by  sincere  love  of  the  Church  and  the  Holy  See. 
Tba  wide  influence  of  the  school  of  Montalembert  made  it  abso- 
latdy  necessary  at  one  time  lor  the  Holy  See  to  formulate  certain 
vie«>  in  "liberties."     But  it  has  been  evident,  at  least 

■Dce  iih  of  tbc  Comte  de   Charabord,  that  it   was  the 

txtfvmiEtc  of  the  opposite  party  who  were  now  doing  the  greatest 
OKWot  of  boro).  M.  Louis  Yeuillot  did  one  service  to  the 
Cbibolic  caase :  he  taught  her  champions  not  to  be  afraid  of  her 
CBCmti**  In  a  country  like  France,  where  the  public  arc  so  apt 
to  think  a  cause  lost  if  it  is  silent  and  depressed,  a  man  who 
out  boldly,  contemptuously,  bitterly,  and  in  perfect  French, 
likely  to  do  as  much  good  to  Catholicism  as  a  Catholic 
iet  iu  the  Cabinet.  Tliis  much  good  Louis  Veuillot  did. 
Ten  the  most  conservative  of  Catholics  can  hardly  help 
that  he  did  a  great  deal  of  harm.  It  is  always  a  thing  to 
■ -ion  wlien  vehement  politicians  begin  to 
•paa^.  <  lie  Catholic  Church.     The  Church  is  never 

■mljr  political,  and  she  is  never  violent.     The  best  of  Catholic 
kfBwii,  nbotbor  journalists  or  orators,  are  wil\\o\x\.  \.Vva,\.  \;(!\:^^'et 


^^Kniat 
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solicitude  for  the  salvation  of  souls  which  the  Catholic  pastorate 
can  never  put  oil'.  One's  race,  one's  country,  one's  king,  and 
even  one's  party  are  lawful  objects  of  devotion.  13ut  before  the 
Church  can  consider  country  or  dynasty  she  has  to  think  of  the 
souls  for  which  Christ  died ;  and,  in  spite  of  an  occasional  mis- 
take by  a  priest  or  a  bishop,  she  always  does.  Wlien,  therefore, 
a  considerable  ))arty  among  the  French  Catholics  claimed  to  be 
the  only  Catholic  party,  readers  of  history  saw  how  it  would  eoil. 
Luckily,  the  life  of  the  Church  is  so  stronjj  that  divisions  which 
would  split  or  kill  other  organizations  are  const'intly  being  healed 
in  her.  An  unseemly  wrangle,  which  even  the  Archbishop  of 
Paris  was  unable  to  put  a  stop  to,  has  not  for  a  week  survived  the 
Letter  of  the  Pope.  The  present  Encyclical  may  lie  looked  upon 
as  the  full  and  formal  statement  of  the  grounds  of  the  decisions 
given  in  the  letter  to  Cardinal  Guiberc. 

As  the  Encyclical  is  long,  somewhat  technical,  and  very  closely 
reasoned,  it  may  be  useful  to  many  of  our  readers  to  give  an 
abstract  of  it,  which  will  not  only  place  the  substance  of  it  at 
once  before  the  eye,  but  will  enable  any  one  to  follow  it  with  ease 
from  beginning  to  end  ; — * 

Preamble. 

The  Church,  though  her  primary  object  is  the  salvation  of 
souls,  nevertheless  is  the  principal  civilizing  furce  of  the  world. 
Modern  principles — called  l)y  the  Pope  the  "Novum  Jus," or  the 
"new  system  of  Law" — represent  the  Church  as  a  reactionary 
power,  inimical  to  progress  and  liberty.  The  object  of  the 
Encyclical  is  to  compare  the  new  system  with  real  Christian 
doctrine,  and  thus  to  bring  out  the  truth  on  this  subject. 

Chapter  I. 

Tlie  Constitution  and  Cliaracter  of  States  whiclt  accept 
the  Christian  Philosophy. 

1.  All  public  authority  {publica  potcstae)  is  from  God;  becauao 
to  live  in  society  is  necessary  and  natural  to  man,  and  no  society 
is  possible  without  a  head. 

2.  Governing  authority  {jim  in^perii)  is  not  necessarily  bound 
up  with  any  particular  lorra  of  Stale. 

3.  But  of  whatever  kind  the  rulers  are,  they  should  rule  as 
God  rules — justly,  not  like  masters,  but  like  fathers, and  not  for 
their  own  benefit,  or  for  the  benefit  of  a  few,  but  of  the  whole 
community. 

*  The  original  text  of  the  Encyciicol  is  given  in  oar  present  number, 
p.  153. 
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I  4.  On  the  other  hand,  the  people  are  bound  to  reverence  and 
lebcy  their  rulers;  to  contemn  lawful  authority,  in  whomsoever  it 
|i»  pliiced,  is  no  more  allowable  than  to  resist  God's  own  will, 
f  5.  It  w  clear  that  the  State  is  bound  to  have  a  public  religion; 
■for  the  same  obligation  of  worship  and  service  of  God  which  lies 
lopon  individual  h'lman  beings  lies  upon  a  community.  The 
Bnlera  of  a  State,  therefore,  as  it  is  their  duty  to  provide  for  the 
prdfaro  of  the  community,  are  bound  to  honour  the  name  of  God, 
Pod  to  maintain  in  all  its  sanctity  and  integrity  the  rcligioa 
lllpb  unites  men  to  God. 

^^k  Chapter  II.  ^m 

^^^  The  Church  in  the  Christian  State. 

^^L  It  ia  easy  to  recognize  which  is  the  true  religion.     Christ 
|H|Bstituted  a  certain  Society  called  the  Church,  over  which  He 
Wilpi:otnte<l  rulers,  and  one  especially,  as  supreme  ruler — the 
Ronutn  Puiitinr. 

I  2,  The  Church  is  a  perfect  Society,  complete  and  independent; 
■pd,  as  its  end  utid  object  is  the  mi'st  elevated  and  excellent  which 
■bbr,  it  ranks  tir»t  among  Societies,  and  therefore  above  the 
Wt;  though  neither  can  it  in  any  way  injure  the  State. 

3.  Tbo  Church  has  always  claimed  and  exercised  thisj  absolute 
^;  '  '.rful  authority  others;  and  it  was  dearly  a  providential 
1*;  II  of  God  ihat  she  was  endowed  with  "civil  princedom," 
tiixi  l-etUir  to  guard  her  freedom. 

4.  'I'biis  the  Church  and  the  State  are  each  limited,  and  each 
•opreme  within  its  own  circle.  But  since  the  same  human  beings 
tail  ouiurouniticii  are  the  subjects  of  both,  and  since  the  same 
lUtters  may  be  the  objects  of  both,  there  must  be  some  orderly 
aad  fixed  relation  between  the  two.  That  is  to  say,  the  Church 
Umt  be  supreme  in  all  sacred  things,  in  all  that  regards  the 
■IvBtion  of  souls  and  the  worship  of  God;  the  rest  is  the  domain 

'  the  Sute. 

&.  This  oo>ordination  of  the  two  powers  in  the  Christian  State 
t  only  does  not  injure  the  dignity  and  the  rights  of  the  rulers 
of  the  Slate,  but  gives  to  them  nn  augustness  and  a  stability 
which  nothing  else  can  give.  In  such  a  Slate  the  family  is 
rded  by  Christian  marriage,  by  the  securing  of  due  autliority 
the  huxband  and  due  honour  to  the  wife,  by  the  regulating  of 
mutual  relation  of  parents  and  children.  In  such  a  State  the 
I»«ri  are  made  for  the  common  good,  nut  by  the  acclamation  of 
an  ignorant  mob,  but  by  just  ond  prudent  men  ;  the  authority  of 
the  ntlenacipiireii  a  more  than  human  sanctity  ;  the  ol>edienceof 
the  pecipl-  ru  dignified,  because  they  obey  as  to  God 

Hinadf .     ily,  kindness,  and  liberality  are  duUea\V.W 
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citizen  and  the  Cbristian  is  not  puzzled  by  having  to  reconcile 
confliotinfj  commands;  and  civil  society  shares  in  the  good  things 
which  Christianity  has  brought  upon  the  earth.  (This  paragraph 
is  illustrated  by  a  magnificent  passage  from  the  "  City  of  God  " 
of  St.  Augustine.) 

CuAPTEtt  III. 

TJie  "  New  System." 

1.  There  was  once  a  time  when  the  Philosophy  of  the  Gospel 
really  governed  States ;  a  happy  time,  when  many  grand  things 
were  done  through  this  concord  between  the  Kingdom  and  the 
Priesthood. 

2.  The  sixteenth  century  brought  a  change ;  first,  religion  was 
corrupted,  then  philosophy,  and  finally  civil  society.  The  four 
principles  of  the  New  System  are  Equality ;  personal  Freedom 
from  autiiority  ;  the  right  to  think  as  one  pleases,  to  act  as  one 
likes  ;  and  the  denial  of  all  right  to  command.  That  is,  the  mob 
is  sovereign  ;  the  ruler  is  only  a  delegate  at  will ;  the  authority 
of  God  is  ignored  ;  no  public  religion  is  possible ;  all  religion  may 
be  called  in  question. 

3.  Under  such  a  system  the  Church  is  naturally  most  impro- 
perly treated.  The  State  encroaches  ou  the  Church's  domain,  as, 
lor  instance,  in  regard  to  marriage  and  the  property  of  the 
clergy  ;  in  fact,  the  Church  is  treated  just  like  any  other  inferior 
society.  Laws  are  made,  administration  ia  directed,  the  young 
are  deprived  of  Christian  training,  religious  Orders  are  robbed, 
the  civil  princedom  of  the  Popes  is  taken  away — all  for  one  end,  to 
weaken  and  embarrass  the  Church. 

4.  These  modern  principles  are  against  natural  reason. 
Autiiority  is  from  God ;  the  mob  sovereignty,  which  makes  rulers 
mere  puppets,  and  which  legitimizes  rebellion,  is  devoid  of  all 
reasonable  grounds.  The  tiieory  that  all  religious  forms  are  equal 
is  really  equivalent  to  Atheism.  Freedom  of  thought  and  of 
speech  is  not  true  liberty,  for  liberty  is  the  right  to  do  good  and 
to  be  good,  and  not  evil.  To  make  the  Church  subject  to  the 
Stat€  is  unjust  to  the  Church  and  injurious  to  the  State. 

Chapter  IV. 

The  Real  Doctrine  of  Oie  Church  on  the  "  Liberties  "  of 
the  Neiv  System. 

1,  This  doctrine  maybe  gathered  from  the  "  Mirari  vo8"i 
Gregory  XVI.  and  "Syllabus"  of  Pius  IX.:  public  power  is 
from  God;  rebellion  is  not  lawful;  indiiri^rencc  iu  religion  is 
wrong;  complete  freedom  of  thought  and  speech  is  against  reiison ; 
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•«o  on.     But  in  matters  of  raised  jurisdiction  the  Church 
alnra)'9  tries  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the  State. 

No  form  of  government  is  condemned  in  itself.     It  is  not 

on^,  in  itself,  that  the  people  should  have  a  greater  or  less 

in  the  government ;  such  a  participation  may  be  at  times 

ilky.    The  Church  does  not  condemn  those  governors  of  States 

bo,  for  a  good  reason,  tolerate  the  custom  of  giving  each  kind 

iljjfion  its  place  in  the  State.     She  is  solicitous  that  no  one 

ipelled  against  liis  will  to  emhrace  the  Catholic  faith. 

'•  d  licence  she  cannot  toKrate.     But  true  Liberty 
—the  Liberty   which   removes  errors  and  scandals, 
state  on  wise  principles,  unshackles  trade  and  commerce, 
.;^iids   the  country  from  foreign  domination;  the  Liberty 
irhich  opposes  the  licence  of  selfish  princes,  which  forbids  the 
rcDtion  of  the  supreme  authority  in  municipal  or  domestic 
^^         which   protects  a  man's   dignity,    personal  rights  and 
l^ptuity    before   the   law ;    any  liberty,  in    fact,   which    really 
ads   io   temporal   prosperity   as   a   means   to   man's    eternal 
]£ire. 

4-  Tlic  Church  recognizes,  as  part  of  God's  own  truth,  every 

ith  which  research  or  investigation  brings  forth ;  all  soientitic 

she  welcomes ;  she  has   no  objection  to  novelty,  or  to 

rer  makes  life  brighter  or  more  comfurtuble ;  she  promotes 

tcrcisc  of  human  talent  and  ingenuity,  the  cultivation  of 

ad  cnterpriso  of  every  kind. 


Chapter  V. 

lie  Lut'ita  of  Catholics  at  the  present  mome^it. 

lie  must  conform  his  judgment,  especially  as  to" 
ilies,"  to  the  pronouncements  of  the  Holy  See. 
^  action,  he  must  personally  conform  his  life  to  the 
pt^,  and   be   firm;  he  must  love  the  Church,  and 
I  to  make  her  laws  respected  by  all. 

'  In  public,  he  should  take  part  in  the  administration  of  his 
llj  or  <own,  and  should  especially  try  to  secure  religious  educa- 
on  ■  'ung. 

4.  :  Id  also  enter  the  wider  field  of  political  life — that  is 

■y,  except  in  certain  special  circumstances.  A  Catholic  Uikcs 
I  thmrc  in  civil  administration,  not  because  he  approves  of  what 
wrong  in  the  modern  way  of  conducting  public  uff.iirs,  but  in 
.be  tnay, us  fnr  as  possible,  turn  what  is  wrong  to  what 
'"  redly  prulitable  to  the  public  good,  and  intending  to 
SLate,  like  salutary  blood  and  sap,  the  wisdom  and 
iijolicism. 
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i  Chapter  YI.  fl 

I  The  Special  Duty  of  Union.  ^| 

1.  A  first  (]at;  of  Catholics  is  union  orwill  and  united  action. 
.  This  tliey  will  secure  by  obedience  to  the  Holy  See  and  the 

bishops. 

2.  Catholicism  is  inconsistent  with  the  holding  of  opinions 
approaching  Kattiralism  or  nationalism. 

3.  It  is  uot  allowable  to  disobey  the  Church  in  public  matters, 
even  whilst  professing  to  be  a  good  Catholic  in  private  life. 

4.  In  merely  political  matterci,  such  as  the  form  of  government, 
or  the  constitution  of  a  State,  Catholics  may  differ  without  blame. 
No  one — and  tliis  is  especially  addressed  to  newspaper  writers — 
must  say  u  man  is  a  bad  Catholic  on  grounds  such  as  these. 

I  CONCLL'SION. 

By  taking  to  heart  the  doctrines  here  laid  down,  Catholics  wiD 
be  able  to  attain  two  most  important  objects ;  first,  to  render 
assistance  to  the  Church  in  promoting  Christianity ;  secondly,  to 
benefit  civil  society,  now  gravely  imperilled  by  evil  doctrine  and 
evil  aspirations. 

Such  is  the  substance,  and  indeed  the  most  important  words 
and  expressions,  of  a  Pontihcal  document  which,  it  is  safe  to 
predict,  will  be  relerred  to  and  appealed  to  in  the  course  of  the 
m-xt  lifty  years  as  constantly  as  the  "Mirari  vos"  or  the 
"  Syllabus "  have  been  during  the  last.  Looking  at  it  as  a 
whole,  there  can  be  no  mistaking  what  has  been  the  aim  and  the 
purpose  of  Leo  XIIL  in  giving  it  to  the  world.  Ever  since  hia 
elevation,  the  present  Pontiff  has  kept  steadily  before  the  eyes  of 
the  Calhulic  flock  one  grand  and  supreme  design.  This  is 
nothing;  less  than  to  form,  by  moral  means,  a  Catholic  party 
over  the  uhole  civilized  xvorld.  As  we  are  convinced  that  this 
is  a  most  vital  matter,  and  as  it  is  very  desirable  that  no  mis* 
conception  should  exist  as  to  what  it  means,  it  is  worth  while  to 
make  a  lew  explanations. 

A  Catholic  "  party  ''  was  once  unnecessary ;  that  it  is  necessary 
now  is  owing  to  the  changed  conditions  of  society.  For  a 
Catholic  party  is  by  no  means  synonymous  with  the  Catholic 
Church,  A  "  party  "  means,  first  of  all,  only  a  part,  and  it 
leaves  to  he  inlcmd  the  existence  of  opposing  parties ;  it  means, 
next,  an  organization  which  seeks  to  impress  its  particular  views 
on  social,  civil,  and  political  life ;  not  hiding  its  head  in  meekness 
and  silence  ;  not  going  out  into  deserts  to  exist ;  but  claiming  to 
live  and  act  in  the  full  society  of  other  men,  with  its  own  theories 
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ia  oofnplete  operation,  and  a  more  or  less  aggressive  disposition 

to  dreor  others  to  accept  them.     As  long  as  the  conservative 

luee*  which  ore  collectively  known  as  "  the  Christian   State  or 

■Ibon"  wer«  the  rule  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Christian  world, 

W  Catholic  party  was  needful,  or  possible.     The  sanction  of  law, 

the  weight  of  custom,  the  force  of  social  authority,  and  the 

power  of  venerable  tradition,  all  united  to    make    men   profess 

Christianity,  and  act,  on  the  whole,  as  Christians.     Christianity 

»is  the  only  theory,  tlte  only  "  philosophy,"  as  Pope  Leo  calls 

!••  ii'ul  it  was  also  the  only  allowable  way  of  living.     It  is  very 

.■•  that  no  one  can  point  to  a  century,  or  even  to  a  decade, 

noen    this   has   been  true  of  any  State  in  all  the  history   of 

Ouifitianity.     But,  looking  at  our  own  times  and  at  the  times 

EDO  by,  it  is  perfectly  undeniable  that  a  broad  view  of  this 
id  i»  justifiable  by  the  facts.  And  it  is  because  the  conserva- 
(ire  forces  of  the  past  system  have  one  by  one  been  dissipated 
sad  have  disappeared,  that  a  Catholic  "  party  "  becomes  neces- 
■ly.  l*he  Church  neither  in  Catholic  States  nor  in  Protestant 
ha  ail  '  r  a  voice  in  the  making  and  enforcing  of  laws. 
At  ni  •  <if  public  police  no  longer  enforces  the  Gospel  of 

JcMt  Christ.  Tlie  Gospel  itself,  with  the  old  dogmas  and  the 
nnerable  morality,  lies  torn  and  undecipher.'^ble  on  the  ground 
where  rival  philosophies  war  and  destroy  each  other.  If 
Citholiinflm  is  to  preserve  its  hold  upon  men  or  on  society,  ia 
tbe  family,  the  town,  or  the  State,  it  must  no  longer  depend  oa 
g  '.on  soldier  or  policeman,  on  magistrate  or  oa 

_  iLt"-,  i'\y  on  its  own  inherent  power  and  force,  embodied 

h  tbe  lives  and  words  of  individuals.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
we  ti«re  abstract  altogether  from  the  supernatural  promise  of 
Chnst ;  that  promise  in  no  sense  excuses  men  from  doing  their 
U«t  for  the  Church  according  to  the  time  in  which  they  live. 

Conservative  forces,  then,  at  the  present  moment  are  so  dead 
lL«l  Catholicism,  us  far  as  public  or  oilicial  recognition  goes,  ia 
•inly  an  opinion — like  Calvinism,  Comfism,  or  even  Vegetarian- 
«raL  If  Catholicism  is  to  continue  to  hold  its  own  in  the  world, 
C*vliolics  must  believe  in  their  own  principles  and  set  about  im- 
pnnaing  them  upon  m.tnkind.  This  duty,  no  doubt,  fulls  heaviest 
tjwn  the  clergy,  upon  the  bishops,  and  upon  the  Pontiff  himself. 
But  tbe  clergy,  however  united  and  zealous,  can  never  be  con- 
adcred,  in  any  atlcjuate  sense,  a  Catholic  "  party."  First  of  all, 
tbey  ar«  not  one-tcnlii  or  one-hundredth  part  of  the  mass  of  men 
wbo  are,  or  who  ought  to  be,  exponents  of  Catholic  principle. 
SeeuiuUy,  they  are  officials — that  is,  they  are  bound  by  obliga- 
tioea  otaer  and  more  special  than  tlmsc  which  bind  them  as  men, 
mi  »■■  '"  'US, to  live  up  to  the  Gospel  pliilosophy.     Now  the 

c  "  of  a  Catholic  "party  "  is  that  wvUwuV  govniw 
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outside  of  the  family,  or  the  profession,  or  the  social  circle,  or 
the  political  arena — that  is,  as  men  associatiug  with  other  men — 
they  should  profegs  and  act  up  to  the  Catholic  profession. 

It  is  to  form  such  a  Catholic  "  party  "  that  the  Pontiff  has  now 
crowned,  by  an  Encyclical  which,  in  spite  of  its  length,  is  weighty 
in  every  word,  the  utterances  of  five  years.  It  is  for  this  that  he 
has  stirred  up  to  activity  the  bishops  in  every  European  nation  and 
in  the  United  States  ;  that  he  has  received  deputations  of  clergy 
and  bade  them  go  home  and  make  {»ood  Catholics  of  their  people ; 
that  he  has  encouraged  the  laity,  urged  the  formation  of  societies 
and  clubs  among  working-men,  countenanced  the  quiet  but  un- 
compromising asceticism  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis, 
recommended  the  printing-press,  and  last,  but  not  least,  so 
repeatedly  expressed  his  anxiety  on  the  vital  question  of  education. 

Now  it  is  easy  to  read,  in  thepagesof  this  Encyclical,  what  are 
the  Holy  Father's  ideas  on  the  essential  character  of  a  Catholic 
party.  In  a  single  word,  it  must  be  a  party  united  in  Catholic 
principles,  but  with  the  fullest  liberty  to  differ  on  'every  other 
principle.  That  it  must  be  united  in  Catholic  principle  and 
Catholic  action  is  sell-evident;  there  is  no  other  diff'ei'cntia 
possible  ;  it  is  this  which  gives  it  its  essence  and  its  name.  By 
Catholic  principle  is  meant,  as  the  Pope  explains,  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gospel  as  interpreted  by  the  Church,  and  (to  come  down  to 
practical  and  actual  considerations)  the  application  of  those 
doctrines  by  the  Holy  See  to  the  circumstances  of  the  present  day. 
The  chief  instruments  in  which  such  pronouncements  have,  in 
recent  times,  been  made  by  the  Popes  are  the  "Mir^iri  vos'"  of 
Gregory  XVI.  and  the  '■  Quantd  curfi,"  with  its  syllabus  of  errors, 
by  Pius  IX,  Under  chapter  iv.  of  our  analysis  will  be  fonud 
Pope  Leo's  summary  of  those  erroneous  teachings  on  authority, 
on  rebellion,  on  free-thought,  and  on  religious  indifference  which 
are  usually  classed  collectively  under  the  name  of  the  "  modern 
liberties."  The  Pope  expresses  the  same  thing  from  a  different 
point  of  view  when  he  says,  as  quoted  in  chapter  vi.  2  of  the  fore- 
going summary,  that  Catholicism  is  inconsistent  with  opinions 
approaching  Naturalism  or  Rationalism  ;  by  which  he  does  not 
mean  to  lay  down  that  a  man  always  ceases  technically  to  bo 
a"  Catholic"  by  holding  errors  connected  with  these  two  false 
systems,  but  that  such  a  man  is  not  a  Catholic  in  any  adequate  and 
complete  sense  of  the  word.  These  Catholic  principles  arc  to  bo 
acted  upon  openly,  boldly,  and  prudently,  under  every  circum- 
stance. They  are,  above  all,  to  he  carried  into  public  life.  A 
Catholic  who  lives  up  to  his  duties  in  private,  and  yet  in  his 
public  capacity,  as  a  voter,  a  member,  a  magistrate,  or  a  Minister, 
neglects  the  Church's  teachings  and  disobeys  the  Sovereign 
PoatiS  is,  in  our  present  view,  no  Catholic  at  all. 
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Bat  jn£t   as  it    is  essential   that   there    should   be  unity  in 
Catho''  iple,  80,  in  order  that  a  Catholic  party  may  exist 

afcsll,  ist  be  liberty  in  every  other  respect.     There  is  only 

ofM  bituiiu};  ratio  in  the  hands  of  the  Church.  She  can  only 
onito  men  by  the  bonds  of  religion.  She  has  no  power,  apart 
from  ■oeidental  circumstanccsj  to  hold  them  to  any  doctrine  or 
tliMwy  on  matters  outside  of  religion ;  such  as  science,  politics,* 
or  trade.  Any  attempt,  therefore,  to  insert  in  the  constitution 
of  •  Catholic  party  views  on  matters  not  religious  must  result  in 
one  of  two  sorts  of  disaster  :  cither  coalition  does  not  take  place, 
and  DO  "  party  "  is  formed,  or  else,  when  it  is  formed,  it  h.as  no 
daiia  «hate%'er  to  the  name  of  Catholic.  Thus,  for  instance, 
whea  the  excellent  Comte  de  Mun — for  whose  splendid  exertions 
in  the  good  cause  no  praise  can  be  too  great — in  a  recent  mani- 
festo which  was  intended  to  form  the  progrumme  of  a  party,  pro- 
iMWBffil  for  certain  economic  views  which  may  or  may  not  be 
atblakcn,  it  was  felt  at  once  that,  whatever  elfcct  the  address 
taight  have,  it  could  never  result  in  the  formation  of  a  Catholic 
paitj.  Catholics  are  not  wanted  to  agree  on  financiul  questions  ; 
■nd,  if  they  did  ^ree,  they  would  agree  in  some  other  capacity 
thaa  as  Catholics.! 

Tbe  application  of  this  most  important  doctrine  to  politics  is, 
«•  af«  aware,  full  of  delicacy  and  of  difficulty.  Although  all 
fama  of  government  are  y)C)'  sc  equally  acceptable  to  the  Ciairch, 
jrat  a  violent  change  of  government  is  a  moral  wrong,  and  we  are 
often  biond  not  only  not  to  approve,  but  even  to  tight  ngaiust,  a 
Bonl  wrong.  To  decide  how  far,  and  under  what  circumstances, 
chaago  b  lawful,  or  ut  what  period  resistance  may  cease  or  ought 
Weaase,  is  not  within  the  province  of  any  individual.  It  is  the 
pivogattve  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  We  cannot  rend  the 
I*nt0t  Encyclical  without  mentally  applying  the  Pope's  words 
ta  tw«  very  diderent  cases — to  France  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
iWroB  too  other.  As  for  France,  there  was  no  question  of 
nUEooor  of  violent  change  of  rulers.  \Vhatever  wrong  was  done 
iy  nwMihroen  in  (he  matter  of  violence  or  sedition  was  done  a 
MStOTT  ago.  Ever  since  the  Revolution  the  "  modern  liberties  " 
ia  Ui«ir  political  bearings  have  been  the  creed  of  the  majority  of 
tfce  Frtnoh  nation.  The  changes  from  republic  to  empire,  from 
tspire  to  monarchy,  from  one  monarchy  to  another,  then  to 
cBfin  again,  and  finally  to  republic  once  more,  have  all  come 


'  Bot  oncstiont  of  science  and  politics  ore  often  intimately  connected 
*tt  v&fpua. 

f  It  i*  K&nlly  vccenxj  to  say,  for  onr  readers  mnstbe  aware  of  it, 
4m  M.  <!•  Man  withdraw,  witlt  the  greatest  humility  and  self-abnegation, 
U*  aaaitcato  to  which  wo  refer  at  au  illustration. 
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about  uniler  the  invocation  of  popular  sufiTrage:  Whatever, 
therefore,  has  been  done  by  legal  and  peaceful  methods  one  has 
no  right  to  object  ta  It  may  not  be  easy  to  fix  on  the  precise 
year  when  obedience  to  the  Bourbons  ceased  to  be  a  duty ;  but, 
whenever  the  date  was,  it  is  now  long  gone  by,  and  it  seems  true 
to  say  that  any  change  of  government  which  has  since  been 
brought  about  or  accepted  by  the  representatives  of  the  masses 
of  the  country  is  n  valid  and  a  legal  change.  Doubtless,  the 
doctrine  that  sovereignty  resides  in  the  people  is  a  false  and  con- 
demned doctrine.  But  no  such  doctrine  is  here  implied.  In  France 
the  head  of  the  State  is  not,  and  has  not  been  for  geuerations,  the 
sole  governing  power.  Call  him  king,  emperor,  or  president,  he 
has  been,  and  is,  only  a  president  after  all.  The  governing  power 
has  been  the  elected  chamber  or  chambers.  The  regular  way  of 
instituting  the  chambers  has  been  the  popular  vote.  Now  it  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  a  supreme  elective  chamber  can  call  upon  its  chief 
officers  to  resign.  This  is  very  far  from  that  mob-sovereignty 
which  the  Popes  have  rightly  denounced.  The  people  govern, 
but  not  the  mob ;  which  means  that  the  people  govern  indirectly, 
by  more  or  less  stable  institutions,  with  due  and  proper  forms, 
checks,  and  balances,  and  altogether  without  any  right  to  rise  in 
passion  or  caprice  and  overthrow  the  institutions  they  themselves 
have  chosen.  The  governing  or  letrislative  body  are  by  no  means 
the  mere  delegates  of  the  multitude.  Ouce  constituted,  their 
power  is  their  own;  their  power  is  from  God;  the  multitude 
must  obey  them  ;  and  they  only  cease  to  have  authority  when 
they  cease  by  regular  and  legal  means  to  exist.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  practical  danger  in  every  form  of  popular 
government  is  that  the  mob  will  influence  both  the  making  of 
laws  and  the  administration  of  the  State.  Yet  we  must  not  be 
hurried  by  apprehensions  of  this  kind  into  a  condemnation  of  the 
thing  itself.  "  It  is  not  to  be  condemned  per  se,"  says  Pope 
Leo,  "  that  the  people  have  a  greater  or  less  share  in  the 
government."  * 

As  to  France,  then,  one  main  object  of  the  Holy  Father's 
Letter  is  to  eliminate  from  the  programme  of  any  Catholic  party 
all  views,  or  pledges,  as  to  the  form  of  the  civil  government  of 
the  country.  The  present  form,  which  is  as  "  popular "  as  a 
government  can  well  be,  is  valid,  lawful,  and  (with  whatever 
drawbacks)  sufficient.  Had  the  Pontiff  been  writing  when 
Louis  XVI.  was  in  prison,  or  even  in  18S0,  he  might,  we  can 
conceive,  have  been  colled  upon  to  pronounce  a  decision  as  to 


•  It  cannot  be  onj-thiu(»  but  an  accident  that  a  page  or  so  of  the  Latin 

test  of  the  Encyclical,  embodying  this  paosago  and  others  liko  it,  ia  bodily 

omitted  Irom  the  version  printed  in  the  Annalet  Calholiqiiet,  Deo.  1^ 
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wlietber  the  df  facto  ruler  or  rulers  of  France  ruled  also  de  jure. 
At  this  moment,  all  be  has  to  do  is  to  remind  his  flock  that  the 
roler,  whoever  he  is,  is  to  be  obeyed.  That  this  reminder  was 
oeetcsar}'  is  admitted  on  all  hands.  We  may  illustrate  this  by 
tnotlatin^  a  few  sentences  from  a  letter,  dated  December  12, 
1885,  which  has  l>een  addressed  to  tiie  Holy  Father  by  the 
emineat  and  learned  Bishop  of  Autun,  Mgr.  Perraud : — ■ 

It  has  too  frequently  happened,  especially  during  the  last  thirty 
ytut,  iJiat  Uicre  have  been  [minful  differences  amongst  us  in  regard  to 
Uio  ext«Dt.  the  limits,  and  the  mutual  relations  of  authority  nnd  of 
Itbtfty,  tu  well  as  on  die  application  to  human  government  of  those 
ideal  and  perfect  theories  of  law  and  justice  which  cannot  suffer 
pgmjiption  either  from  revolutions  of  the  past,  or  from  the  passions 
of  Den,  or  from  the  arguments  of  a  philosophy  which  too  plainly 
■zaggerates  earthly  power,  and  strives  to  build  upon  it  a  jmliticai 
lyatem  alien  or  hostile  to  God.  It  was  time  that  a  serene  and 
■orvreign  voice  should  be  heard,  and  that  we  should  be  taught,  on  the 
ona  hand,  that  certain  truths,  stated  in  the  abstract,  can  never  become 
tiic  lobjectB  of  "  transaction  "  or  "  concession  ;"  and,  on  tlie  other,  how 
Oturly  we  misconceive  the  character,  the  mission,  the  temperament, 
iIm  nneruaturai  and  divine  spirit  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  when 
«■  baoold  in  her  the  natural  enemy  of  all  that  in  these  days  is  claimed 
liy  BB  age  which  ia  enamoiu-ed  of  science,  liberty,  equality,  and  social 
progTV'ta.  ....  Among  Catholics,  some  perhaps  held  too  cheap  the 
prii>cipl«s  of  absolute  truth  ;  whilst  others  did  not  sufEciently  take 
into  account  the  ditlicultics  which  reasonably  authorize  what  we  may 
call  an  imitation  of  divine  Providence,  which  is  so  full  of  indulgence 

to  buman    slowness   of  heart With    what   supernatural   and 

^toMolic  independence  you  soiu*  above  the  strife  of  men,  and  set  free 
oar  beliefs  and  our  consciences  from  the  compromising  alliances  into 
vHcb  men  of  party  would  fain  drag  us — dechu'ing  solemnly  that  the 
n---  '  - 1  ither  adopts  nor  proscribes  this  or  that -poll ticid  system; 
'.  the  sincere  ally  of  all  governments  which  sincerely  respect 

Iki  ngtitx  and  her  liberties;  that  she  encourages  and  blesses  the 
aoooBipiichmeut  of  all  duties  imposed  on  good  citizens,  and  all  that 
Armdott  (o  public  interests  which  may  prove  so  advantageous  to  the 
alfUM  of  the  Kingdom  of  God. 

Amiber  French  prelate  has  commented  upon  the  Encyclical  ia 

SKmei^'l .  '       "      nl  tone.     Mgr.  Thomas,  Archbishop  of  Rouen, 

is  incotili  'C  of  the  most  eloquent  bishops  of  France ;  and 

bif  ek)qu«nc«  is  singularly  free  from  that  excess  of  sentiment  and 

f!:»t  v.rJ.lKjjfl  which  one  mecta  occasionally  in  the  best  oratory  of 

ymeo.     He  is  very  outspoken.     In  an  address  delivered 

'■  •'    ''    f        ;   ...1  f,f  Normandy,  held  at  Rouon  at  the 

li  (DccembcT),  the  Archbishop  declares 

1)1  l-icorduire,  of  Du[)auloup,  and  of  CvixduvA 

to  be  "  cove-red  with  the  mnjcaty  ol  V,\veS\i'gte'avc; 

XVL  xr.-^o.  L    [TAinl  Series.]  l» 
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Poutilicate  in  the  Encyclical  Irmnortale  Dei."  Lacordaire  said, 
in  18U0,  that  certain  principles  of  17S9 — civil  equality,  poUtiool 
liberty,  and  liberty  of  conscience — had  been  universally  accepted 
[in  France,  and  from  France  had  spread  over  two- thirds  of  Europe. 
Three  years  later,  seven  bishops,  amongst  whom  were  pro- 
minent Mgr.  Guibert  and  Mgr.  Dupanloup,  declared  that 
"public  authority  must  be  respected,  but  that  it  must 
also  be  controlled,  and  that  at  the  present  day  the 
great  and  only  means  of  such  control  is  that  public  liberty  which 
is  exercised  by  election  and  representution/'  And,  whilst  urging 
on  Cutliolics  to  accept  and  use  tlie  ]>olitical  rights  offered  to  them, 
they  add  that  public  liberty  is  the  best  guarantee  of  religious 
liberty.  Now,  it  is  both  true  and  false  (as  it  seems  to  us)  to 
assert  that  this  is  the  teaching  of  the  Encyclical.  Pope  Leo 
admits  in  practice  all  that  these  prelates  contended  for ;  but  then 
he  first  of  all  states  most  carefully  the  true  and  essential  principles 
by  which  the  admission  is  coloured  and  qualified.  To  say  that 
France  and  Europe  have  accepted  civil  equality  and  religious 
liberty  is,  in  the  mouths  of  some  people,  only  a  rhetorical  way  of 
asserting  that  these  are  the  principles  they  hold  themselves,  'hi 
preface  the  admission  of  them  by  such  statements  as  are  given 
in  the  Encyclical  is  to  protest  that  they  are  not  an  adequate 
expression  of  the  complete  truth,  but  only  working  arrangements 
rendered  necessary  by  a  very  untoward  set  of  circumstances.  And 
therefore  it  is  quite  possible  that,  if  not  Lacordaire,  or  Dupanloup, 
at  least  some  of  their  school  meant  a  good  deal  more  than  u 
laid  down  by  Leo  XIII.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Mgr.  Thomas  is 
quite  right  when  he  says  that  not  only  the  enemies  of  tUe 
Church,  but  a  good  many  of  her  friends  also,  have  been  in  the 
bubit  of  representing  Catholics  as  "  bound  by  their  faith  and 
their  conscience  to  the  political  forms  of  the  past."  Henceforth, 
he  says,  no  one  can  witiiout  disloyalty  address  this  reproach  to 
the  Church;  bencefortii  the  name  of  "liberal  Catholic"  most 
disappear.*  We  should  be  very  glad  if  it  did.  The  Holy 
Father's  Letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  has  already  proved 
the  grand  Catholic  discipline  of  the  French  people.  That  Letter 
and  the  present  Encyclical  are  doing  two  things.  They  arc 
not  only  schooling  Ihc  fiery  tongues  of  the  chivalrous  Legitimists 
and  Monarchists  to  treat  with  forbearance  those  wlio  differ 
Irom  them  politically,  but  they  are  shaming   the    hHll'-heartcd 


It  appears,  from  the  French  papers,  that  Mgr.  Freppol.  'Rishnn  ii| 
bAnjfcrs,  has  interdicted  in  his  dicxieso  the  rcpniduction  of  t  iis 

'  ^f:.'r.  Tiionios.     But  this  nciion  ueomn  intended,  not  to  ih« 

>  I'lute's  viewy,  but  to  prervut  a  hot  iraluuiic  in  the  diocc«o  of 
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ibeniltKlic ''  friends  of  "  transaction  "  and  compromise  into  a 
ore  gturdy  profession  of  those  sound  and  sterling  ethical  views 
icb   alunc  vau  save  States  and  society   from  drifting  into 

situation  of  Italy  is  very  difTcrent  from  that  of  France, 
is  not  necessary  to  say  anything  of  the  Austrian  or  the 
Bourbon.  They  are  out ;  the  Church,  if  she  got  anything  from 
them,  had  to  pay  for  it  dearly  enough;  and,  apart  from  the 
^mstiou  of  morality  and  of  law,  there  is  no  particular  reason  to 
beaorry  tliat  they  have  gone.  But  the  cause  of  Italian  unity  is- 
complicated  by  another  and  a  really  serious  question.  As  long 
at  IIji'  h  to  acknowledge  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the 

Holy  Church  cannot  come  to  terms  with  her.     The 

tcaporai  [uincedom  of  the  Popes  is  on  a  very  different  footing 
Aon  that  of  any  other  Sovereign  whatever.     Ordinary  princes 
may  kusc  their  dominions  by  bad  behaviour,  by  misfortune,  by 
TnolutioD,  by  abdication,  by  breaking  their  compacts  with  their 
people,  and  although  the  fact  that  they  are  dispossessed  in  one  or 
otiwr  of  Uiese  ways  by  no  means  necessarily  releases  their  sub- 
jdete   from   their   duty,  yet  still,  even   in   the   worst  cases  of 
'VMoDoc,  a  time  may  come  when  the  accomplished  fact  has  to  be 
•QOtpted   by  all    parties,  because    the   past   cannot  possibly   be 
bnugfat  back.    But  the  sovereignty  of  the  Popes  over  some 
^odMcrminate)  portion  of  the  earth  has  been  declared  again  and 
Mnn  t<i  be  morally  necessary  for   the  good  government  of  the 
Gurofa.     No  revolution,  no  pretended  popular  rights,  no  fancied 
iaiqnities  on  the  part  of  the  Popes  themselves,  can  take  away 
this  right  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ.     Fifteen  years   have   now 
ilipeid  since  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  was  shut  up  in  the  Vatican, 
\hA  the  Pope  and  the  Church  are  as  far  as  ever  from  accepting 
(ke  ciiaatioD,  from  condoning  the  violence  or  from  consenting  to 
Ike  eleemosynary  oilers  of  the  Italian  Government.     And  if  it 
«nM  to  fifty  or  live  hundred  years  instead  of  fifteen,  it  would 
Mike  no  difference,  though  no  one  doubts  but  that,  in  God's 
good  time,  a  solution  of  the  difficulty,  through  the  triumph  of 
Uie  Church  and  the  lloly  See,  will  somehow  or  other  be  found. 
Id  Uic   meatilimo,   though   neither   Italy  nor  any  country   is 
WllkiutJ  io  the  Encyclical  by  name,  yet  there  is  one  signiQcant 
•■tenee    which    undoubtedly    refers    to    it.      Catholics,    says 
Lao  Xlll.,  »hould  take  part  in  the  life  and  work  of  the  State ; 
tliLi  L  Tiw  fol  and  ngltt,  gcnentliy  SjmikiiKj.     "  Our  words,"  ho 
t  nil  nations:,  and  therefore  we  say,  geneixtlly ;  for  it 
•'i.it  in  this  or  that  particular  State  there  arc  grave 
lis  for   not   participating  in  the  business  of  tho 
iny  part  iu  politics."     How  long  the  Itali;in 
to   refniin    from  voting  or   acUug  vo.  \\ift 
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lsi<ger  ooneenis  of  the  lUltao  poKtirtil  tjitem  no  one  cai 
pKseot  saj.  In  spite  of  the  pcagiwHcationg  of  pamphleteeis 
tad  the  oracnlar  nttennoes  of  the  Enropean  press,  no  one  can 
dedde  this  bat  the  Pope  hiotself.  And,  as  it  would  seem,  even 
he  can  never  allow  Catholics  to  vote  or  be  Toted  for  in  that 
particular  circle  which  he  considers  to  be  necessary  to  constitate 
the  civil  princedom  of  the  Holy  See  as  loag  as  it  is  in  hostile 
hands.  Bat  one  prophecj  may  be  made.  There  is  certainly  one 
way  out  of  the  dead-lock.  To  form  in  Italy  a  Catholic  popula- 
tion, thoroughly  imbned  with  Catholic  feeling  and  li\-ing  up  to 
Catholic  principle — ondenitanding  the  Church  of  God,  and  loving 
her,  acquainted  with  their  religion  and  it«  glorious  tradition?,  and 
filled  with  a  well-grounded  contempt  lor  the  wild  talk  of  Socialists 
and  Atheists — this  is  the  secret  which  will  loose  the  complicated 
knot.  And  it  is  precisely  this  which  the  present  Pope  has  been 
quietly  doing  ever  since  he  ascended  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter.* 

Turning  now  to  ourselves,  it  is  not  uninteresting  to  endeavour 
to  see  what  light  the  present  Encyclical  throws  upon  certain 
questions  which  have  lately  been  raised  amongst  us.  And,  first 
of  all,  how  far,  and  in  what  sense,  Ls  it  possible  to  form  a 
"  Catholic  party  "  ?  The  answer  to  this  seems  clear  enough.  The 
only  sense  in  which  a  Catholic  party  is  possible  is  in  the  adoption 
by  Catholics  of  a  strictly  Catholic  programme.  As  we  have 
already  said,  the  programme  of  a  Catholic  party  must  include  all 
that  the  Holy  See  declares  to  be  essential  or  espedieiit,  and 
exclude  all  that  it  pronounces  to  be  free  or  indifierent.  In  this 
country,  therefore,  a  Catholic  party  practically  means  identical 
views  and  united  action  on  such  subjects  as  Rationalism, Naturalism, 
the  rights  of  the  Church,  the  independence  of  the  Holy  See, 
education,  religious  facilities  for  the  poor  and  for  soldiers  and 
sailors,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature.  To  Ihiuk  alike  on  ques- 
tions like  these  is  the  bounden  duty  of  English-speaking  Catholics, 
and  doubly  so  since  the  new  Encyclical.  But  they  are  by  no 
means  to  conlinc  themselves  to  thinking.  There  must  be  outward 
and  visible  union  as  well,  "  Voluntatum  concordia — agendornm 
similitudo."  This  is  the  watchword  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.,  and  it 
might  well  be  adopted  as  the  motto  for  a  Catholic  Union.  It  is 
true  that  the  Holy  Father,  in  his  present  address  to  the  Catholic 
world,  does  not  lay  any  stress  on  unions,  societies,  guilds,  or 
congresses  among  Catholics  themselves.  It  would  have  led  him 
away  from  his  subject,  and  his  subject  is  sufficiently  wide  as  it  is^ 
But  his  words  imply  the  duty — which  he  has  iusistcd  on  with 
great  emphasis  many  times  already — of  external  Catholic  organ- 


•  Sco  our  article  in  April,  1882,  on  the  Letter,  "  Etsi  Nm  ;"  article  on 
"The  Pope." 
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ioo.  "  Volantatum  concordia  " — union  in  views — might 
Sk\y  be  had  without  meetin;,'s  or  conferences,  though  it  would 
be  easy  ;  hut  "  agendorum  similitudo  " — a  united  policy — 
loi  possibly  be  carried  out  unless  there  is  discussion  and 
OCgaoizaUon.  What  the  Pope  most  insists  upon,  however,  in 
to  Catholic  action,  is  that  Catholics  should,  first,  place 
sen'ices  at  the  disposal  of  the  public ;  and,  secondly,  use 
portunities  thus  obtained  iu  order  to  make  Catholic  prin- 
les  prevail.  No  Pope  has  ever  spoken  so  strongly  to  the 
zy"  Catholic*.*  It  is  their  (/tt<.>/,t  he  say?,  to  serve  their 
Uraro  and  their  country.  If  they  hang  back,  the  reins  of  power 
trill  be  seized  by  men  who  will  damage  both  the  country  and  the 
moM  of  religion.  But  the  Holy  Father's  views  as  to  the  policy 
and  behaviour  of  Catholics  in  posts  of  public  dignity  or  power 
deaerve  to  be  seriously  weighed.  A  man,  if  he  is  a  public 
■ervant,  mast  be  faithful  to  the  public  service.  No  one  is  morally 
'  '"itied  in  accepting  an  office  and  then  falsifying  his  explicit  or 
^.;uK'it  pledges.  Yet  the  Holy  Father  says  that  it  is  the  duty 
e(  Catholics,  as  far  as  possible,  to  "  turn  the  public  system  to  real 
and  true  public  good,  and  to  make  it  their  deliberate  purpose  to 
infuMi  into  the  veins  of  the  State,  as  salutary  sap  and  blood,  the 
wiie  and  righteous  principles  of  the  Catholic  religion."  |  This 
means,  among  other  things,  that  Catholics  arc  bound  to  use 
tlioir  influence  as  public  men  to  neutralize  the  etlect  of  un- 
ehristian  or  nnti-religious  laws  and  institutions  in  the  adminis- 
n  of  which  they  share.  There  is  no  doubt  that  considerable 
lly  exists  iu  carrying  this  into  practice.  Deceit,  lying,  and 
'ee  are  as  wrong  in  this  matter  as  in  any  other ;  and  if  a 
ic  cannot  honestly  and  openly,  as  a  citizen  of  a  constitu- 
countr)',  carry  his  convictions  into  practice,  he  had  better 
karc  nothing  to  say  in  that  particular  department  of  the  State 
or  tl»<'  iiuiuicipality.  But  the  Holy  Father's  words  will  certainly 
lear  .  -  upon,  for  in  these  times,  when  the  State  is  more  and 

mot*  uriiiiiig  in  the  direction  of  Atheism  and  Secularism,  it  ought 
ts  be  remembered   that  a  true  Catholic  cannot  be  content  with 

Cdve  resistance  to  what  is   wrong,  but  must,  in  proportion  to 
opportunities,  take  a  more  or  less  active  part  iu  opposiug  it. 


^ 


^^laoppw 
■   t  Uulfl 


'*  I|iais  (Catholiets)  otiosis,  facUo  hsbenss  aceeptari  cunt  ii  qnomin 
lioirow  tpem  talatis  haaJ  sane  maguam  ulTcrant. 

t  Utd*  Mt  stqns  honestum  ....  >'ullam  vvllu  rcnim  pablicanuit 
fartem  attiogere  tam  easet  in  vitio  iittam  nihil  ad  comnmnem  atilitatem 
tfvn  atalii.  nihil  operiD. 

Z  .  .  .      '  ;■  SUB  rationen,  quoad  fieri  potest,  in  bonum  publicum 

timaitfenii  '  ;iiqti..>  Tomtn.defitiiiatnraauiinohabentea.sainentiiuu 

Virtttt«u>i)  uif,  tauquam   Raluberriinain   succum    ao 

'  rtii.  .      .u  veoaa  iuducere. 
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The  Pope  refers  to  the  most  significant  example  of  the  early 
Christians.  Their  character  and  principles,  as  he  rapidly  sketches 
them,  may  well  be  a  model  for  ourselves.  "  Of  exemplary  loyalty 
to  rulers,  obedient,  as  far  as  it  was  right,  to  the  laws,  they  shed 
abroad  on  all  sides  the  wondrous  lustre  of  their  holiness ;  they  were 
solicitous  to  help  the  brethren  and  to  call  others  to  the  wisdom 
of  Christ,  but  were  prepared  to  resign  their  posts  and  bravely  to 
die  when  they  could  not  retain  their  honour,  their  magistracies, 
or  their  commands  without  the  sacrifice  of  their  virtue.''  Here 
are  five  notes  or  qualities  which  a  Catholic  should  l)e  proud  to 
make  his  own:  Loyalty,  obedience  to  the  law,  the  lustre  of  a 
holy  life,  solicitude  for  fellow-Catholics,  and  zeal  for  conversions; 
and  with  tliemall  a  readiness  to  give  up  any  pnblic  post  or  dignity 
which  is  incompatible  with  one's  Catholic  profession.  It  is  the 
union  of  men  of  this  stamp,  to  carry  out  tlie  teaching  of  the  Holy 
See  and  the  bishops,  and  to  use  such  external  means  as  may,  with- 
out imprudence,  help  to  make  this  teaching  iiitluence  municipal 
and  political  life,  that  constitutes  a  Catholic  party. 

But,  as  it  seems  to  us,  a  Catholic  party  must  necessarily  be 
neither  the  servant  nor  the  enemy  of  any  political  party  iu  tho 
State,  in  the  merely  political  capacity  of  that  party.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  cannot  unite  itself  with  such  a  party  or  serve  it, 
becauge  then  there  would  necessarily  enter  into  ite  programme 
certain  watchwords  or  cries  which,  whether  useful  or  the  opposite, 
would  be  outride  of  what  is  distinctively  Catholic,  and  which 
therefore  could  not  bind  a  Catholic  as  such.  But,  next,  the 
Catholic  party  could  not  profess  hostility  to  a  politicid  party  ; 
because  here  again,  if  it  did  so,  it  would  import  into  its  constitution 
ends  and  purposes  not  necessarily  Catholic — ends  and  purposes  in 
regard  to  which  Catholics  may  differ  and  yet  remain  true  to  their 
profession.  And  this  leads  to  the  consequence  that  a  Catholic 
must  be  left  free  to  ally  himself  with  any  political  partj*  whose 
progi'aiiime  is  purely  political.  The  simple  reason  is  that,  if  you 
forbid  him  this,  you  must  invoke  other  than  Catholic  principles; 
•  and  this  you  have  no  right  to  do. 

We  are  aware  that  it  will  be  answered  at  once  that  no  political 
party,  whether  in  this  country  or  on  the  Continent,  is  purely 
political ;  that  every  party  includes  among  its  professed  aims 
certain  things  which  belong  to  the  domain  of  religion ;  and  that 
therefore  a  Catholic  in  choosing  a  party  commits  himself  to 
some  view  of  religion,  either  for  or  against.  This  is  so  far  true 
that,  in  order  to  make  the  foregoing  remarks  scientifically  accurate, 
the  words  "  political  programme"  ought  to  be  substituted  for 
"  political  party."  As  parties  are  actually  constituted  in  France, 
for  instance,  or  in  Germany,  a  Catholic  could  liardly  unite  himself 
mii  tbem  except  to  carry  out  a  definite  political  programme 
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fially  annoaocod  and  agreed  upon.  But,  on  the  whole,  this  is 
HOl  th«  cm«e  in  England.  The  two,  or  the  three,  great  English 
pAtties — if  we  consider  the  Riidioils  us  one — do  uot^  as  !ar  as  we  are 
aware;  require  any  pledj^e  Irom  tlieir  members  as  to  any  anti- 
rdigioaa  project  or  doctrine.  And  although  the  bias  of  certain 
SMtioDB  of  politicians  is  well  known  to  be  in  an  undesirable 
direction,  yet  the  main  purpose  and  raison  d'etre  of  the  party, 
a>  raeb,  is  purely  political;  so  much  so  that  it  is  quite  under- 
stood and  expected  that  any  man  whos«  religious  convictions  are 
oflvnded  will  at  once  withdraw  from  party  co-operation  in  that 
particular;  and  no  one  qucstionR  his  right  to  do  so.  Aristotle 
iiaa  said  that  you  may  consider  a  thing  to  be  that  which  is 
princifial  in  it.  An  English  (tolilical  party  is  almost  wholly 
politicad ;  religious  questions  are  foreign  and  "  accidental"  to  its 
U-iuir;  and  therefore  it  is  true  to  say  that  a  Catholic  must  be 
>  join  such  a  party  or  oppose  it  as  his  political  feelings 
ijiin. 
Wat  the  same  reason  it  is  necessary  to  say  that  the  Catholic 
I!  -'leh,  cuunot  be  expected  to  unite  with  the  party  of  Mr. 

of  Home  Rule  under  any  aspect  whatever.     Lot  it  be 
luliy  obs.ervcd  that  this  is  not  to  say  that  an  English  Catholic 
»v    not    be    doing    what   is    right   and   wise   if   he  joins  the 
Mulist  movement,  or  givens  in  iiis  adhtsion  to  the  National 
jiany.     The  merits  of  the  Home  Rule  movement  are  quite  out- 
mle  of  this  question  ;  and  we  say  nothing  except  that  personally 
we  wi«h  the  Irish  people  may  obtain,  and  speedily  obtain,  all  that 
tlt«  true  and  enlightened  patriotism  and  statesmanship  ot  their 
bithops  and  leaders,  as  distinct  from  the  vague  aspirations  of 
aiUiiuia»tic  multitudes,  may  consider  to  be  for  their  advantage  and 
tiwir  glory.     There  is  no  blame  to  any  English  Catholic  if  the 
oMUl  of  the  Faith,  and  sympathy  with  suU'eriug,  draw  him  to  the 
Usoi'thu  Irish  leaders  at  such  a  moment  as  this.     No  one  can 
mbt   that    English    Catholics,    like    other    Englishmen,    arc 
SitBtklly  singularly  unsympathetic   towards    the   Irish    people, 
uko  no  trouble  to  understand  them,  they  feel  it  dilllcult 
ita  with  them,  and  they  consequently  seldom  win  their 
Boe.     The  grace  of  the  priesthood  and  the  relations  of  the 
have,  it  is  true,  gone  a  long  way  to  counteract  nature 
ve  of  many  Englishmen,  and  there  is  little  diti'ercnce  to 
ilriih  lU»ck,  after  the  first  few  weeks,  between  a  good  English 
.  and  a  good  Irish  one.      But  the  want  of  common  feeling 
undoubtedly  exists  between  the  two  races  should  be  reso- 
>  overcome.     The  things  we  have  in  common  with  the  Irish 
aro    muro   in    number,   and    incomparably    weightier   in 
HOC,  than  the  things  which  divide  us  ;  and  thertforo  it 
i»  picuant  to  see  that  some  of  their  ablest  uud  iuv)^\>  do^^invX. 
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at  the  preaent  momeot  hare  gone  out  of  their  way  to 
Did  ont  a  friendlj  itand  and  make  friendly  promisee.  But  to 
'invoke  Catholicism,  or  Catholic  principle  to  force  Catholics  to 
join  the  Irish  movement  or  to  walk  in  its  ranks,  would  be  simply 
fatile.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  succeed  in  such  an  object; 
1,  if  it  were,  it  wonld  expose  the  name  of  "Catholic  "  to  tlie 
hostility  of  every  political  opponent,  as  bound  np  in  what  MgT. 
Perraud  calls  a  "  compromising  solidarity  "  with  purposes  out- 
side Catholicism  altogether.  * 

The  instructions  of  the  Popes  do  not  at  once  make  their  full 
significance  felt.  The  successt^rs  of  St.  Peter  speak,  not  to  one 
nation,  but  to  the  world,  and  not  to  a  single  generation,  but 
to  every  age.  Their  words  are,  therefore,  necessarily  compre- 
hensive and  exact ;  they  arc  meant  tj  be  the  key  which  will  fit  a 
hundred  lock? — the  door  by  which  every  variety  of  the  human 
Bce  will  nnd  its  way  into  the  fold.  They  seem  sometimes  to  be 
a  repetition  of  old  and  well-worn  truth,  and  at  others  to  (ail  in 
direct  application  to  present  circumstances.  But  as  time  goes 
on,  a  Pupal  Encyclical  grows  larger.  As  the  eye  recedes  from  it, 
the  intellect  grasps  ^t  more  clearly.  Nearly  every  sentence  in 
this  Letter  would  bear  a  commentary.  lis  full  moaning  will 
onlj'  come  out  as  this  century  and  the  next  run  their  course. 
The  pastors  of  the  Church,  the  great  conservative  force  of  the 
world,  will  come  back  to  it,  as  to  a  mine  or  a  quarry,  for  treasure 
and  for  material.  The  age  will  be  moulded  by  it,  and  the  spirit 
of  the  time  made  to  go  under  its  yoke.  Whatever  may  be  the 
future  of  the  world  in  religion  or  in  polities,  he  is  n  wi^e  man 
who  makes  this  solemn  pronouncement  his  text  and  his  oracle. 
Whatever  fails,  this  word,  because  it  is  in  substance  the  word  of 
a  Greater  One,  will  never  fail. 
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rCLICAL    LETTER    OF  POPE   LEO   XIIL    ON   THE 
CONSTITUTION    OF    CHRISTIAN    STATES. 

ralilihut  Ftatribut,  Patriarchis,  Priimilihui,  ArchiepUcopii  et 
Xfucoyii  t'ailioliei  Orbis  Vniocmia  Gnilium  et  Communionem 
cum  Apottoliea  Sede  Hiibentibut. 

LEO.  PP.  XIII. 

VCSUUBILCS   FBtTHES.   SlLUTEV  £T  APOSTOUCAH   BeNEDICTIOKEM. 

MMORTALE   Dei  miserentis  opus,  quod   est   Eoclesia,  quam- 

ijuiim  ner  sc  et  natura  sua  snlutein  spectat  aninioruin  adipis- 

udaiuque  in  caclis  felicitntein,  tamcn  in  ipso  ctiam  rerum  luortalium 

tot  ac  toiitas  ultro  parit  ulilitates,  ut  ])lures  maioresve  non 

si  in  primis  et  moxime  esset  ad  tuendiiin  buius  Titae,  ouae  in 

Trnj^'tur,  jirosfieritiitem  institutuin. — Revera  quauuniijuo  Lcclesia 

raMigium  posuit,  continuo  rerum  faeiem  imrnutavit,  popularesque 

Bicut  virtutiLius  antea  i<;notis,  ita  et  nova  urbanitate  imbuit : 

quotquot  uccepere   populi,    munsuetndine,    aequitute,    rerum 

staruui   gloria    excellueruiU.  —  Sed   vetiis    tamea    ilia   est    atquo 

llKiua  vitupiTutio,  quod   Ecclesiain  oiunt  esse  cum  rationibus  rei- 

tt  disfiidetiteni,   nee  quicquniu  posse  ad  ea  vel  coinmoda  vel 

^...^.licnta  conferrc,  quae  suo  iuro  suaque  sponte  omnis  bene  con- 

BtatB  civitas  appetit.     Sub  ipsi $  Ecclesiae  jirimordiis  non  dissimili 

fcnionis   iniuuiuite   a<{'itai-i   cLristianos,  et  in  odium  iovidiamque 

Koiri  soliios  liuc  etiam  dc  caussa  nccepimus,  quod  hostes  imperii 

■■■ntar:  quo   tempore  malorum  culpum,  quibus  esset  pcrculsa 

^^Bblioi.  vulpfo  libeout  in  cbristianum  conterre  nomen,  cum  revera 

^^Bbceb'rum  Uvus  pueuns  a  sontibus  iustas  exi<;;erot.     Eius  atro- 

^^Hpalumiiiiie  non  sine  caussa  injrenium  nrmavit  stilumcpic  acuit 

^^Huini :    qui    pnn'sertim    in    Ctvitate    Dii   virtulem    cbristiunae 

H0ktiR<>,  qua  parte  necessitudinem  habet  cum  re  publica,  tanto  in 

r«TOL«  coliiH'uvit,  nt  non  tarn  pro  christianis  sui  teraporis  dixisse 

I  tuatatn,  ininra  de  crimitiibus  fidsis  perpctuum  triumpbum  egisso  vi- 

liu^''    '^i"ii''um  lamcn  querebirum  atque  insimulationuni  funesta 

rloiidunDn  quievit,  ac  permultis  sane  placuit  civilem  vivendi  dis- 

Ic^liitam  aliunde  petere,  quam  ex  doctriuis,  cpias  Ecclesia  catholica 

it*'**' — '""•'"  postremo  lioc  tempore  novum,  ut  api)ellant,  iw.t,  quod 

I  niiviunt  esse  velui  (pioddaui  adulti  iam  saeculi  incrementum,  pro- 

'^■'  libertate  purtiiu),  valere  ac  dominari  passim  coepit. — Sed 

1  niuiia  multi  pcriclitati  suut,  constat,  repertum  uumquam 

*'^'  irarstuniiorciii  i-oiistitueudue  teniperandneque  civitatis  rationem, 

I"*"!  nnoK   lib    fviiii;:flica    di>ctriuu    sponte    efflorescit. — Maximi 

'.'    atqiiu   iidmoduni   uiuneri   Nostro   apostolico   con- 

"  urbitruinur,  novas   de   re   ])ublica   opinioocs  rum 

^^f«i»   diri»iiuuii    coni'erre :    quo    niodo    erroris   dubitationisque 

"■•m  ereptuiu  iri,  cmeri;«nte  veritate,  contidinms,  Utt  \i\  Nv^vt* 
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quisqtie  facile  queat  summa  ilia  praecepta  vivendi,  quae  sequi  et 
quibus  parere  debeat. 

Non  est  maj^i  negotii  statuere,  qnalem  sit  speeiem  formamque 
Imbiturfi  civitas,  guberuante  Christiana  philosopnia  rem  publicam. 
— Insitum  liomini  natura  est,  ut  iu  civili  societate  vivat :  is  enim 
necessarium  vitae  cidturn  et  paratum,  itemqiie  ing'enii  atquc  nuiiui 
perfectionem  cum  in  solitudine  adipisci  non  possit,  provisum  divinitus 
est,  nt  ad  coaitinetionem  connTegationemque  hoininurn  nasceretur 
cum  doinesticam,  turn  etiam  civileiii,  quae  suppeditare  vitae  sujficientiam 
}>erfectam.  sola  potest.  Quoniam  vero  non  potest  societas  ulla  con- 
sistere,  nisi  si  aliquis  omnibus  praesit,  etfacaci  similique  movens 
singulos  ad  commune  propositum  imjuilsione,  cfficitur,  civili  homiuum 
communitati  uecessariuui  esse  auctoritatem,  quaregatur:  quae,  non 
secus  ac  societiis,  a  natura  proptereaque^a  Deu  ipso  oriatur  auctoro. — 
Ex  quo  illud  conseijuitur,  jmtestatem  ]iublicamper  se  ipsain  non  esse 
nisi  a  Deo.  Solus  enim  Deus  est  verissimus  maximusque  rerum 
doniiuus,  cui  subesse  etservire  omnia,  quuecumijue  sunt,  necesse  est: 
ita  ut  (juicumque  ius  imperandi  habent,  non  id  aliunde  accipiaut, 
nisi  ub  illo  summo  omnium  principe  Deo,  Non  est  putcstiu  nisi  a 
Dcv.' — Ius  outeitj  iiupeni  per  ¥e  non  est  cum  ulla  reipublicae  forma 
necessario  co[)ulatuin :  aliaiu  sibi  vel  aliam  assumere  recto  potest, 
mudo  utilitatis  boaique  communis  reapse  etiicientem.  Sed  in  quolibet 
genere  reipublicae  omnino  principes  debent  sumuium  mundi  ^uber- 
natorem  Dciim  intueri,  eiiiiii[ue  sibimetipsis  in  administranda  civitate 
tamquaui  exeinpium  lep-emquc  yiropouere.  Deus  enim,  eicut  in 
rebus,  quae  sunt  fjuaeqiie  ceruuntur,  caussas  genuit  secundarias,  in 
quibus  per.sjiici  uli(|ua  ratione  posset  natura  aciio()ue  divina,  qimeque 
ad  eum  linem,  quo  liaec  rerum  spectat  universitas,  couducerent :  ita 
in  societato  civili  vuluit  esse  principatum,  quem  qui  gererent,  ii 
imaginem  quamdam  divinae  in  genus  bumanum  potestatis  divinuequo 

iirovidentiius  referreut.  Debet  igitur  imperium  iustum  esse,  ne(jue 
lerUe,  sed  quasi  jmteruum,  quia  Dei  iustissima.  iu  homines  potcstas 
est  et  cum  paiernu  (louitiitc  coniuncta :  gerendum  vero  est  ad 
utilitatcm  civium,  ijuia  qui  pracsunt  ceteris,  hac  una  de  caussa 
praesunt,  uf  eivitutis  utilitatem  tueantur.  IS'eque  uUo  pacto  com- 
inittendum,  unius  ut,  vel  paucorum  commodo  serviat  civilis  nucturitas, 
cum  ad  commune  omnium  bonum  constituta  sit.  Quod  si,  qui 
praesunt,  delabantur  iu  dominntum  iniustum,  si  importunit«te 
superbiave  peccaverint,  si  male  populo  consuluerint,  sciant  sibi 
rationem  aliquaudo  Deo  esse  reddendom,  idquo  tanto  severius, 
quanto  vel  sauctiorc  in  munere  vorsati  sint,  vel  gradum  dignitat 
altiorem  obtinucriut.  PotaUvs  potatUr  tuniwnta  jMUifHlur.'] — Ita  san 
maiestatem  imperii  reverentia  civium  honesta  et  libeus  comihibitur. 
Eteuim  cum  seme!  in  animum  induxerint,  poUere,  qui  imperant, 
auctoritate  a  Deo  data,  ilia  quidem  officia  iusta  ac  debita  esse  seutient, 
dicto  audientes  esse  princijiibus,  eisdemque  obsequium  ac  fidem 
proestare  cum  quadam  smilitudino  pietatis,  <iuac  liberurum  est  erga 
pareutes.    Omnii  anima  potatatil/ui  suilimioribua  subdita  sit.t — S[>erncrii 
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quipp0  potestoton  leg;itiinain,  qimvis  earn  in  persona  esse  constitcrit, 
son  iDtt^s  licet,  (]unui  tiirimic  voluutati  resistere  :  cuisiqui  resistant, 
ill  iateritiun  ruunt  volinitariiuu.  ^"t  rfsUtit  jiotestati,  Dei  urdinatinni 
KUUlit ;  i/ui  aatem  rciutiint,  ipii  sibi  ilamnationcm  aci/iiirimt.*  Qim- 
pnptar  olM^tlientiam  abiicere,  ct,  per  vim  inultitudinis,  rem  ail 
aedltioor-m  vociire  est  crimen  maiestatis,  neque  humanae  tantum,  sed 
•tism  tlivinue. 

line  rutionc  constitutani  civitatem,  perspicuum  est,  omnino  debere 
phtriinis  iiiaxiuiisque  officiJH,  quae  iy>sam  iun^unt  Deo,  religione 
pablica  satisfacere. —  IViitura  ct  ratio,  quae  iubot  singulos  sancte 
raligit»eque  Deuui  oolcre,  quod  in  eius  potestatc  suraus,  et  quod  ab 
•a  profecu  ad  euiudein  reverii  debemus,  cndeni  Icg'o  adstrinj^it 
iitiiteia.  Homines  enim  conimuni  societate  coniuncti 
IS  in  Dei  putostate,  quatn  sinsyuli :  neque  minoretn, 
■  iitjam  Deo  societas  debet,  quo  auctore  conhiit,  cuius 
ur,  cuius  bcneticio  innumcriibilem  bonorum,  r|uibu8 
iin  accepit.  Quapropter  sicut  nemini  licet  sua  adversus 
ui  neglij^ere,  otiiciumque  est  masiraum  amplecti  et  animo 
etmonbus  relig^ionem,  nee  quaui  quisque  maluerit,  sed  quam  Deus 
;ii..».r,t  '^iiamque  certis  niiuiiueque  dubitandis  indiciis  unam  ex 
raw  esse  constitcrit :  codern  tuodo  civitates  non  possunt, 
i-iiia  pi-nij,  "n^rere  se  tiimquum  si  Deus  omnino  non  essct,  aut 
eonua  rcli^riotiu  vclut  ulienum  nihilque  prot'uttirain  ubiicere,  aut 
MCMoare  de  plunbus  ^;eneribu.s  iudiiferenter  quod  libent :  uiunino(|u«) 
tUbant  •um  iti  rtiioinlo  nuuiiue  morcia  usuq>are  niodunique,  quo  coli 
♦^  i-^tnivit  velle. — .Sanctum    iiritiir    o|)ortet  apud 

I'.'  MU.-n  ;  poncndumquc  in  praocipuis  illoruni  otficiis 

t<-  il,  benevoleutia  tueri,  aurtoritato  nuruque 

"'  .  ,     ,  ,    'tn  instituere  aut  decerncre,  quod  sit  rius 

.    contrariuui.     Id   et   civibus   debent,  quibus  praosunt. 

'. :. -lUDceptique  omnes  homines  sunius  ad  suutmum  quoddam 

H  ttltimuiu  buuorum,  quo  sunt  omnia  concilia  referenda  extra  bono 
(ti|(tIjUU(un  brcvitatem(|uo  vitae  in  caelis  collocatum.  Quoniam 
hiuc  pnudut  bomiunm  uudiquo  expleta  uc  perfects  felicitas, 
luseqni  cum,  qui  commemoratus  est,  Hnem  tanti  interest 
Ogvionun,  ut  plurifs  interesso  non  possit.  Civilem  ig^tur  societa- 
laii,  oammuni  utilitati  natara,  in  tuenda  prospcritnte  reipublicae 
MMCM  e«t  sic  consulere  rivibus,  ut  obtinoudo  adipiscendo<|ue 
■nao  ilii  atque  incommutubili  bono  quod  sponte  appetunc,  non 
■■4t  ailiil  inijxTfft  uiii|uam  incommodi,  sed  omnes  q\uisc»mque 
^■•it,  opfiortuii  ::it.     Qiiurum  pruecipuiii'st,  ut  detur  opera 

■AjpOBi  sMOcU:   I  .    '^ue  servnndae,  cuius  otlicia  bominem  Deo 

F«T»  Kui.-tn   n-liino  qme  sit,  uon  difficulter  videt  qui  indicium 
Mini  ndbibucrit :  nr^umcutis  euim  pormultis  ntrpio 

fcllHL,.„.   ..  . , iiimtrum  vnticiniorum,  prodigiorum  frequentio, 

vOtrrima  bd<>i  rel  per  mcdios  bostes  ac  maxima  impcdimeuta  pro- 
PptioBe,  martjrum  testimonio,  aliisque  similibus  liqoet,  cam  esso 

*  Bom.  T.  3. 
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unice  veram,  quam  lesus  Clmstus  et  instituit  ipsemet  et  Ecclesiae 
suae  tuendam  projuifrundumque  demnndavit. 

Nam  uuigenitus  Dei  liliiis  societatem  in  terris  constituit,  quae 
rEi'clesia  dicitur,  cui  excolsuni  divinumque  nmnus  in  omnes  suecu- 
Tloruin  aetates  continuonduui  transniisit,  quod  Jjise  a  I'atre  acceperat. 
Sicut  misit  me  PtiUr,  et  ego  mitto  vos* — £eee  riju  vubiseum  sum  innailms 
diebus  usque  ud  consummatimicm  sueeuli.^  Jpitiir  sicut  lesus  L'hristUS 
in  terras  venit  ut  homines  vitam  huheant  et  ainnulantiua  habeant,X  eudem 
modo  Eeclesia  propositum  habet,  tamquam  finem,  salutem  auiinorum 
gempiternani ;  ob  eamque  n>ui  talis  est  natuni  sua,  ut  porrigat  sese 
ad  totius  complexum  gentis  hutnanac,  nuUis  iiec  loeorum  nee  tem- 
porum  iimitibus  circuinscri[it(i.  I'raedicatr  Jivaiiyelium  omni  crea- 
iurae.^ — Tatn  iiigenti  lioiiiiiium  multitudini  Deus  ipse  niag-istratus 
assig-uavit,  qui  cum  potostate  jn'aeessent :  unuiuqiie  omnium  prin- 
cipein,  et  maximum  certi&simumque  veritatis  magistnim  esse  voluit, 
€ui  claves  legni  caelorum  commisit.  Til>i  dabo  eluvei  rcyni  eaelorvm^ 
— I'asce  afliws.  .  .  .  pasce  ores :% — eijo  rognvi /n'o  tr,  vt  nun  deficiat  Jidet 
futi.** — Haee  societas,  (|uam  vis  ex  homiuibus  constet,  non  secus  ac 
civilis  coiiiuHinitas,  tunien  propter  finem  sibi  constitutum,  atque 
instrumeritu,  quibus  ad  finem  contendit,  supernaturalis  est  et  spirit- 
ualis  :  atquu  idcirco  distinguitur  ac  dittert  a  societate  civili :  et, 
quod  plurimuiu  interest,  societas  est  genere  et  iure  pert'ecta,  cum 
adiumenta  ad  iucolumitntem  actionemque  suam  necessariii,  voluntate 
beneiictoque  conditoris  sui,  omnia  in  sc  et  per  se  ipsa  possideat. 
Sicut  finis,  quo  tcndit  Ecck'sia,  longe  nobilissimus  est,  ita  eius 
potcstas  est  omnium  praestantissima,  neque  imjierio  civili  potest 
Iiaberi  interior,  aut  eiiiem  esse  ullo  modo  obnoxin. — Revora  lesus 
Ciirisius  Apusttdis  suis  libera  nmndata  dedit  in  sacra,  adiuncta  tuna 
f'crendaruni  legiim  veri  nominis  I'acultate,  turn  gemina,  quae  liinc 
consequitur,  iudicnndi  puniendique  potestate.  "■  Data  ett  miki  omnit 
jMite^tas  in  cacio  et  in  term  :  eiintcs  eri)u  docite  omnes  genteg  .  ,  .  doeeitUs 
foi  tervare  omnia  tjiweevmtjue  mandavi  vobia."^^  Et  alibi  :  "  Si  non 
audierit  eos,  die  Eeclesiae."  JJ  Atcpie  iterum  :  "  In  jtrrnnptu  habrntes 
vlcisd  mnnem  inobedientiam."  §§  Kursus:  "  durius  ai/om  secundum  po' 
testtttcm,  qunm  Dmninus  drdit  viihi  in  aed\licationem  ct  non  in  deMrue- 
/io7im."|{||  Itaque  dux  hominibus  esse  ad  caelestia,  non  civitos  sed 
Eeclesia  debet :  eidemque  boo  est  munus  assignatum  a  Deo,  ut  de 
lis,  quae  religionem  attingunt,  videat  ipsa  et  statuat :  ut  doceat 
omnes  gentcs :  ut  christiani  nominis  fines,  quoad  potest,  late  pro- 
fcrat;  brevi,  ut  rem  cbristiauani  libere  expeditequc  iudicio  suo 
administret. — liunc  vero  auctoritatem  in  sc  ipsa  absolutam  planeque 
sui  iuris,  quae  ab  assentatrice  principum  philosopliia  iamdiu  oppug- 
natur,  Eeclesia  sibi  asserere  itemque  puiilice  eiercere  numquam 
desiit,  primis  omnium  pro  ea  propugnantibus  Apostolis,  qui  cum 


•  In»D.  XX.  21. 
S  Marc  x«L  IS. 
•*  1-uc  xiii.  82. 
:^  MMUb.  xriii.  17. 


+  Matth.  xxTiii.  20.  t  luan.  x.  10. 

II  Muttb.  xvi.  1».  t  luiiD.  xxi.  16-17. 

t+  Matth.  xxviii.  lS-19-20. 
tiii  IX.  Cor.  X.  6.  Illl  II.  C«r.  uii.  10. 
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ilnare  Evftn^cliuni   a   principibiis   Synagogae   prohibcrentur, 

MSSUUiter   rt'sponJebarit,  ubedire  oporlet   Deo  miit/i.i,  quan  hominibus.* 

Buadetn   sancti   Ecclesiae   Patrcs    rationiim    iBoinentis    tiieri   pro 

opportunitate  studuerunt:  romnninue  Puntitices  invicta  animi  con- 

■tutm  wiversus  oppuo;'natores  vinoicare  Dumi|uaiD  praelermiscruat. 

^-4)iiin  etiam  et  opiuione  et  re  eamdem  probarunt  ipsi  viri  principes 

ranunnue  publicarum  g'ubernatores,  ut  qui  paciscendo,  tran8in;endi8 

M|^[Otits,  mittendis  ricissimque  accipiendis  legatis,  attjue  aliorum 

■UUMtone  otbciorum,  a^ere  cum  Ecclesia  tainquam  cum  suj)rema 

pelHMM   le>ritima  consueveruiit — Neque    protecto   sine   singuhiri 

preridentu  Dei  cuusilio  factum  esse  conscndum  est,  ut  haec  ipsa 

priucipatu  civili,  vclut  optima  libertatis  suae  tutcla^  mu- 

rtar. 

)  luiqoe  Dcus  humuni  generis  procurationem  inter  duas  potestates 

ataa  est,  scihcet  ecclcsiosticametcivilem,  alteram  (juidemdivinis. 

Brain  bumanis  rebus  praepositam.     Utraqtie  est  in  kuo  p;cnere 

■uiaia :  habei  utraquc  eertus,  quibus  contincutur,  tcrminos,  eosque 

nt  euiusqae  naturs't  cuuss/tque  proxima  detiuitus;  unde  aliquis  velut 

orbu  circumscnbitur,  in  (|uo  sua  cuiusque  actio  iure  proprio  versotur. 

~  '  quia  utriusque  imperium  est  in  eusdem,  cum  usuvenire  possit, 

una  atque  eadem,  quamuuam  alitor  atque  alitor,  sed  tamen 

Tfs  ad  utriusque  ius  iudicmmque  pertineut,  debet  providentis- 

Deus,  a  quo  sunt  ambae  constitutae,  utriusque  itinera  recte 

ordioe  cumj)osuissc.      Quae  autein  sunt  a   Deo  ordinatae  iU)U.\ 

Qaod  ni  ita  esset,  funesturum  suenc  cuntentiouum  conuertationumque 

MMMe  Dascerentur  ;  nee  raro  sollicitus  animi,  velut  in  via  ancipiti, 

hMMTB  bomo  deberct,  anxius  quid  facto  opus  csset,  contraria  iuuen- 

tiboB  biniH  pot<>stntibu9,  quurum  recusare  imperium,  salvo  otficio, 

potest.     Attpii  maximo  istud  repugnat  de  snpicntia  co^itare  et 

itate    Dei,   qui   vel   in   rebus   phisicis,   quamquam   sunt   longe 

ions  ordinis,  tamen  naturales  vires  caussasque  invicem   con- 

.  muderata  ratioue  et  quodam  velut  concentu  mirubili,  ita  ut 

esram  impe4iiat  coteras,  cunctacque  simul  iliuc,  quo  mundus 

convenienter  aptissimeque  consjjirent. —  Ituque  inter  utram- 

vteiitntcm  quaedam  intercedat  nccesse  est  ordinata  culligatio: 

qSM   quidem    coniuuclioui    non    immerito    comparatur,    per   quam 

UasK    '  i<  in  bomine  cojtuiautur.     Qualis  autem  ct  quanta  ea 

■t,ai,:  iTX  non  [lotcst,  nisi  respicieudo,  uti  diximus,  ad  utri- 

■qw    uiituruui,    liabeiidaque    rationo    excellentiao    et    nobilitatis 

ttBnmm  ;    ciirn  nlrrri   proximo  maximeque  propositum  sit   reriun 

Wrii^  iln,  nlteri  caelustia  ac  scmpiterna  bona  com- 

paif'.  ,         r-.      "  est  in  rebus  bumanis  quuquo  modo  sacrum, 

«Mk|(ud   ad  Halatom   animorum   cultumve  Dei   portinet^  sivo   tale 

utad  (it  uutura  sua,  sive  rursus  tale  intelligatur  propter  ca\i8):um  ad 

fWn  rniiertur,  id   est    omno   in  potestato   arbitrioque    Ecclosiae : 

'•'—  •  -        lao  civile  ct  politicum  pcnus  complectitur,  rectum  est 

li  esse  subiecta,  cum  lesus   Cbristus  iuswrit,  quae 


limvit : 


•  Act  T,  29. 
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Caesaria  Bint,  reddi  Caesari,  quae  Dei,  Deo. — Incidunt  autem 
•luandoque  tempora,  cum  ulius  quoquo  concordiae  modus  ad  tron- 
quillnm  libertatem  valet,  nimiruin  ei  qui  principes  reruin  publicarum 
et  Puntifex  romanus  de  re  iiliqua  separata  in  idem  plocitum 
coDseuseriat.  Qiiibus  Ecclesia  temporibua  maternao  piotatis  esimia 
documenta  praebet,  cum  facilitatis  indulgentiaeque  tantum  adhibere 
soleat,  quantum  maximc  potest. 

Eiusmodi  est,  quam  simimatim  attigimus,  civilis  hominum 
eocietatis  Christiana  temperatio,  et  haec  non  temere  aeque  ad 
libidinem  ficta,  sed  ex  maximis  ducta  verissimisque  principiis,  quae 
ipsa  naturali  ratione  contirmanlur. 

Talis  autem  conlbrmatio  reijiublicae  nihil  habet,  quod  possit  sut 
minus  videri  dif^num  amplitudine  principum,  aut  parum  decorum  : 
tJintumque  abest,  ut  iura  maiestalis  imminuat,  ut  potius  stabiliora 
atque  augustiflra  faciat.  Immo,  si  altius  consideretur,  babet  ilia 
conformatio  perfectionem  quamdam  mB<fnam,  qua  carent  ceteri 
rerum  publicarum  modi :  ex  eiique  fructus  essent  sane  oxcelleates 
et  varii  consecuturi,  si  modo  suimi  partes  sinf^-ulae  gradum  tenerent, 
atque  illud  iuteg-re  eflicerent,  cui  uuaquaeque  praeposita  est,  oificium 
et  munus. — Revera  in  ea,  quam  ante  diximus,  constitutione  rei- 
publicae,  sunt  quidem  divina  attjuo  humana  convonienti  ordine 
partita:  incolumia  civium  iura,  eademque  divinarum,  nutnralium, 
uumanarumque  legnm  patrocinio  defense :  oificiorum  nngulorum 
cum  snpienter  constituta  descriptio.  turn  opportune  sancita  custodio. 
Singuli  homines  in  hoc  ad  semjiiternnm  ilhim  civitatom  dubio 
laboriosoque  curriculo  sibi  sciunt  praesto  esse,  quos  tiito  sequantur 
ad  ingrcdiendum  duces,  ad  perveniendum  adiutcres  :  pariterque 
intelligunt,  sibi  alios  esse  ad  sccuritatem,  ad  tbrtunas,  ad  commoda 
cetera,  quibus  communis  haec  vita  constat,  vel  parienda  rel 
couservandii  datos.  —  Societas  domcstica  earn,  quam  par  est, 
iirmitudiucm  adipiscitur  ex  unius  atque  individui  sanctitatc  coniugii : 
iura  officiaque  inter  coniuges  sapienti  iustitia  et  oequitate  reguntar : 
debitum  conservatur  mulieri  decus :  auctoritas  viri  ad  exemplum 
est  auctoritatis  Dei  conformata :  temperatn  patria  potestas  con- 
venienter  dignitati  uxoris  prolisque :  denique  liberorum  tuitiom. 
commodis,  institutioni  optirae  consulitur. — In  genere  rerum  politioo 
L6t  civili,  leges  spectant  commune  bonum,  neque  voluntate  iu(licioqiie 
ffullaci  mullitudinis,  sed  veritate  iustitiaque  diriguntur  :  nuctoritBS 
I  priucipuui  sanctitudincm  quamdam  induit  humnna  maioreu),  con- 
}  tincturque  ue  declinet  a  iustitia,  neu  modum  in  imperando  transiliat : 
obedieutia  civium  habet  honestateni  dignitatemque  coraitem,  quia 
non  est  hominis  ad  bominem  scrvitus,  sed  obtemperatio  voluntati 
Dei,  regnum  per  homines  exercentis.  Quo  cognito  ac  pcrsusso, 
omnino  ad  iustitiam  pertinere  ilia  iutelliguntur,  vercri  maiestatem 
principum,  subesse  constanter  et  Hdelitcr  potestati  jmblicae,  nihil 
Boditioso  ihcere,  sanctam  servaro  disciplinam  civitatis. — Similiter 
ponitur  in  oiiiciis  carita:s  rautua,  benigiiitas,  liberalitas :  non  di>> 
trahitur  in  contrarins  partes,  pugnantibus  mtor  se  jiruecoptis,  civria 
idem  ct  cLristianus :   deniquo  amplissima  bona,  iiiiibus  mortalem 
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({Doqiie  hominum  vitain  Christiana  religio  sua  spontc  explet,  com- 
0)1'  lique  civili  omniu  c|tiaeruntur  :  ita  lit  illnil  appareat 

vi:  .ui,  "  pendet  a  relipione,  qua  Deus  colitur,  roi  publicae 

iiiultaijue  iaier  liuiio  et  itlam  co^natio  et  familiuritas  inter- 
it."  • — Eorum  vim  iKinoruni  niirabiliter,  uti  solet,  perseciitus  est 
AugUktiuiifi  phiribus  locie,  maxime  vero  ubi  Kcdcsiam  uatholicum 
appellat  iis  verbis:  '-Tu  pueriliter  jiiieros,  fortiter  iuvenes,  quiete 
anoen,  proui,  cuiusuiio  non  corjmris  tantuin,  sed  et  uninii  oetu3  est, 
,i.w..^.  Tu  feiuiuas  viris  suis  non  ad  expleudam  libidinem, 
(luin  proleiu,  et  ad  rei  iiimiliaris  societatein,  casta  et 
u.iik  siibiiL-is.  Tu  virus  coniu'obus,  non  ad  illudendum 
in  sexutn,  sed  siaceri  araoris  leg'ibus  praeficis.  Tu 
tilios  libera  quadain  servitute  subiun^is,  parentes  filiis  pia 

I'  prae[>onis Tu  cives  civibun,  tu  g^eutcs  g-entibu8, 

iiomines  j)rimorum   poreutum  recordatione,  non  societate 

■  1   quadum  etiam   f'rutetnitate    coniunfi^is.    Doces    reges 

IS,  mones  populos  se  subdere  re^ibus.  Quibus  honor 

-.  affectus,  quibus  reverentia,  quibus  tinior,  quibus 

latio,  quibus  adnionitio,  quibus   cohortutio,  quibus  discipiina, 

qoilnu    ubiurgiitio,    quibns    supplicium,  sedulo    doces ;    ostcndeos 

ott^maduiodum  et  non  omnibus  oniuia,  et  omnibus  caritas,  et  nuUi 

fcAil...,.iiir  i!iiiiria."'t — Ideinque  alio  loco  male  sapientes  reprchendens 

■1^'  lilosopbos:  "  Qui  doctrinam  Ghristi  udversam  dicunt  esse 

r     "■-  .    dent   exercitum    talem,   quules   doctrina   Christi   esse 

-it,  dent  tales  provinciales,  tales  maritos,  talcs  coniuges, 

uuci  pjLi'-Ute*,  tales  tilios,  tales  dominos,  tales  servos,  tales  rejres, 

die*  ludice-s,    tidfs  dcnique    debitorum   insius   tisci   redditores   et 

-(>  jiruecipit  doctrina  christiana,  et  audeant  earn 

-..'   rcipublicae,   iinrao   vero   non    dubitcnt  cam 

ill,  bi  obtemperetur,  salutem  esse  rcipublicae."  | 

ii>  t^nipus,  cum  evangelica  philosophia   gul>ernaret 

■■•mpore  christianae  sapientiao  vis  ilia  et  divina  virtus 

uia,  ujures  poi)ulorum,  in  omncs  reipublicae  ordines 

•  pcut'lroverai :  cum  religio  per  lesum  Christum  instituta 

iiequum  erat,  dig'nitatis  gradu  firmiter  collocata,  gratia 

ieptimuque  magistratuum  tutelii   ubique  tlororet:  cum 

1  atque  imperium  concordia  ct  arnica  ofliciorum  vicissi- 

:ito  coniung-ereU     £oque  inodo  composita  civitas  fructus 

•  iiione  maiorcs,  quorum  viget  memoria  et  vigebet  innu- 

i  iim   ^estarum  consignuta   monumentis,  quae  nulla 

'npi  nut   obscurari  possunt. — Quod  Europa 

-  p'lomuit,  iv.isquo  a  feritato  ad  mansuetu- 

':item  tniihixit:  quod  Maometbanorum 

wt:    quud   civilis   cultus    principatura 


.ttactores. 
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retinuif,  et  ad  amne  decus  humanitatis  dticetn  se  niagistramque 
praebere  ceteris  consucvit:  quod  germanam  libertatem  euiuque  mul- 
tiplicem  gTatificata  populis  est :  quod  complura  ad  miseriarum  sola- 
tium sapientissime  instituit,  sine  controversia  map^nam  debet  graiiam 
relif^fioni,  quam  ad  tantas  res  suscipiendas  habuit  ausjiicetn,  ad  perfi- 
ciendns  adiutricem. — Mansissent  profecto  eadem  bona,  si  utriusque 
potestatis  concordia  inansisset :  maioraque  expectari  iure  poterant,si 
auctoritati,  si  mag'isterio,  si  consiliis  Ecclesiae  maiore  esset  cum  fide 
perseverantinque  obteinperatum.  lUud  enim  perpetuae  lej>i3  instar 
habendum  est,  quod  Ivo  Curnutensis  ad  Pascbalem  ii  Pontificem 
maximum  jierscripsit,  "  cum  regnum  et  sacerdotium  inter  se  con- 
veniont,  bene  reg'itur  raundus,  floret  et  fructificat  Ecclcsia.  Ctim 
vero  inter  se  discordant,  mm  tantum  parvae  res  non  crescunt,  sed 
etiam  nin<;nae  res  miserabilitcr  dilabuntur."* 

Sed  perniciosa  ilia  ac  deploranda  rerum  novarum  studia,  quae 
saeculu  xvi  excituta  sunt,  cum  prinmm  relig-ionem  christianam  mis- 
cuissent,  ninx  niiturali  quodnm  itineri  ad  philosopbiam,  apLilosophia 
ad  omnes  civilis  conmiunitatis  ordines  pervenerunt.  Ex  hoc  velut 
fonte  repetendii  ilia  rocpntiora  eflrenatae  libertatis  capita,  niminimin 
maxiuiis  pcrturbntiiinibus  supcriore  saeculu  excog'it.ata  in  medioque 
proposita,  periude  ac  princi[>ia  ct  f'undamenta  noxn  iuri.i,  quod  et  fuit 
antea  ij^otum,  et  a  iure  non  solum  cbristiano,  sed  etiam  naturab 
plus  una  ex  parte  discrepat. — Eorum  principiorum  illud  est  maxi- 
mum, omnes  homines,  ijuemadmodum  genere  naturAque  similes 
intelH|;untur,  ita  reapse  esse  in  actione  vitae  iuter  se  pares : 
unumquemque  ita  esse  sui  iuris,  utnullo  modo  sit  alterius  auctoritati 
obaoxius :  cogitare  de  re  qualibet  quae  velit,  agere  quod  lubeat, 
libcru  posse  :  imjicrandi  iiliis  ius  esse  in  nemiuo.  His  inibrmata 
disciplinis  societate,  principatus  non  est  nisi  populi  voluntas,  qui,  ut 
in  sui  ipsius  unice  est  potestate,  ita  sibimetipsi  solus  imporat: 
delimit  autcm,  quibus  sc  committat,  ita  tamen  ut  imperii  non  tarn 
ius,  quam  munus  in  eos  transferat,  idque  suo  nomine  exercendum. 
In  sitcntio  iacet  dominatiu  divina,  non  secus  ac  vel  Deus  aut  nuUus 
esset,  aut  humani  generis  societatem  nihil  curaret ;  rel  homines 
sive  sinfyidi  sive  sociati  nihil  Deo  deberent,  vel  principatus  cog^tari 
posset  uUus,  cuius  non  in  Deo  ipso  cuussa  et  vis  ct  auctoritas  tota 
resideat.  (,tuo  modo,  ut  perspicitur,  est  rcspublica  nihil  aiiud  nisi 
magistra  ct  gubcrnatrix  sui  multitudo :  cumquc  populus  omniiim 
iurium  omnisque  potosiatis  fontem  in  se  ipse  continere  dieatur,  con- 
sequens  erit,  ut  nulla  ratione  officii  obligatam  Deo  seiScivitas  putet; 
ut  religioncm  pubhce  jirofiteatur  nullum  ;  nee  debeat  ex  pluribiu 
quae  vera  sola  sit,  quaerere,  nee  unam  (juamdam  ceteris  antoponere, 
nee  uni  maxime  favcro,  sed  singulis  generibus  aequabilitateoi  iuris 
tribucre  ad  eum  Unem,  dum  discijtlina  reipublicae  ue  quid  ab  illis 
detrimenti  capiat.  Consentaneum  erit,  iudicio  siugulormn  peruiittere 
omnem  do  religione  quaestionem ;  licere  cuique  aut  sequi  quam 
ipse  malit,  aut  omnino  nullam,  si  nullum  probet.     Ilinc  profecto  ilia 


*  Ep.  ccxxzvUi. 
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«ntor;  ^xles  iiniusciiiusoue  conscientiae  iudicium ;  liberrimae 

lion  colendo,  sententiae ;  intinita  turn  cogitancli, 

mtli  licentin. 

iKis.it IS,  qiuie  uiaxiiue  probuntur  hoc  tempore,  funda- 

iblicae,  facilo  opparet,  qucni  in  locum  qiinmque  iniquum 

tur  Ecclesia. — Num  ubi  cum  eiusmodi  doetrinis  actio  reruni 

it,  Domini  catholico  par  cuiu  sucietatibus  ab  eo  alienis  vel 

',  iaferior  locus  in  civitate  tribuitur :    lej^um   ecelesiasticarum 

nbetiir  ratio  :  Ecclesia,  nuae  iussn  mandatoque  lesu  Cbristi 

n  orones  {jt-ntes  debet,  puUicam  popnli  institution  em  iubetur 

ttiuj^ere. — Do  ipsis  rebus,  tjuae  sunt  niixti  iuris,per  se  statunnt 

Mores  rei  civilis  arbitratu  suo,  in  eoque  f!:enere  6ancti8$ima!i 

«««•  Icjres  sujierbe  conttMununt.     Quare  ad  iurisdictiouem  sitam 

lunf   iniitriraonia  cliristianorum,  decernendo    etiam  do   maritali 

bculo,  de  unitiit'.',  de  stabilitate   coniujrii :    movent   pDssessiones 

coriirn,  i;!uwi  r's  snns  Ecdesiam  tenere  posse  ncgnnt.     Ad  sum- 

i'S'ia,  ut  societatis  pcrfectae  y^enere  el  iuribus 

siniilem  habeant  ceterarum  communitatum, 

contiuel :  ob  earaque  rem  si  quid  ilia  iuris,  si  (piul 

.....itis  ad  agendum  le^timae,  possidero  dicitur  concessu 

lue  jirincipum  civitatis. — Si  (lua  vero  in  republica    suum 

U,  ip^is  civilibu!!  le^ibus  probantibus,  tcneat,  publiceque 

Kjue  ])oti't>tutein  pactio  aliqua  facta  sit,  prineipio  clamant, 

'c«lesiae  ruiiones  u  reipublicao  rationibus  oportere  ;  idque 

Ito,  ut  Ulcere  contra  interi>osilam  fidem  inipunc  licent,  omni- 

ir«Tum  hiibcre,  renidtis  iinpedimentis,  arbitrium. — Id  vero  cum 

Br  ferrc  Kcl'-sia  non  pnssit,  noquo  enim  potest  otticia  desereru 

n  iiin,  omninoqutt  pnsturot,  ut  obli<^ata  sibi  fides 

re!  -olvatur.  saepe  sacram  inter  ac  civilem  potestatcni 

icuntur,   quiiruin  ille   fer»ne  est  exitus,  alteram,  ut 

fit:  '   opibus  humanis  volida,  alteri  ut  validiori  succum- 

iti  Gcelesiam,  in  hoc  return  |iublicarum  statu,  qui  nunc  a  tilcrisque 
*Waiur,  Mills  ut  voluntas  est,  aut  prorsus  dc.  medio  pellere,  aut 
^nciam  uil?tricfamque  imperio  tenere.  Quae  publico  aguntiir.  eo 
«>«aiiM  uju^rrnim  partem  ajruntur.  Leges,  administratio  civitatuni, 
Oftr-       '  ;s    adolescentium   institutio,    spoliatio   excidinnique 

•iint-:  -orum,  eversio  principatus  civilis  Pontificum  roman- 

■•b,  Uuu  t;iect;int  omnia, inciderenervos  institutorum  cliristianorum, 
SedtKiM'qiin  nitliolicae  et  libertatem  in  angustum  deducere,  et  iura 
«lfn 

Ea.  iida  civitato  sententias  ipsa  naturalis  rntin  con- 

•601,  a   %efH;iti'    liL-^idere   plurimiiui. — (,luidquid   enim 
lM)uua  e&t,  u  iJeii  tmucjiium  miuimu  au;,Mlstls^inloque  fbnte  ;  1, 

^  uturn  leslutur.     iiiiperium  autem  popuUire,   quod,   nulio  ad 
jmmr<--'.'--rui    Ml  tiiiiltiiudino  inessc  uatun'i  dicitur.  si  prneclaro  ad  _ 
^^■il  blandiuieuta  ct  ilammas  muliarnra  cupiditatnm^i 

^^^^w>  '  nttioue  probabili,   nequc  satis  habere  viriiun  ■ 

^^^^H  m   pubhcam  ijuirtnmquc   ordiuia  C0Q^X.uv\i\%\vt« 

^NHK. — >'j,  J.     l7/tiixl Herks.]  U 
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Reverft  his  doctrinis  res  inclinavere  usque  eoj  at  haec  a  jiluribui 
tamquam  lex  in  civili  prudcntia  sanciatur,  seditiones  posse  iure 
conflari.  Valet  enim  opinio,  niiiUo  principes  pluris  esse,  quam 
delectos  quosdam,  qui  voluntatetn  popularem  exequantur ;  ex  qun 
<it,  nuod  necesse  est,  ut  omuia  sint  pariter  cum  populi  arbitrio 
luutauilia,  ct  timor  aliquis  turbarum  semper  impendent. 

De  religiouG  autem  j)utare,  nihil  inter  I'ormas  dispares  et  con- 

Ltrarias  intercsse,  hunc  plaue  habet  exitum,  nolle   ullam   probare 

hudicio,  nolle  usu.      Atqui  istud  ab  atheismo,  ai  nomine  aliquid 

idiffert,  re  nihil  ditiert.     Ouibus  enim  Deum  esse  perbuasum  est,  ii, 

rmodo  constare  sibi  nee  esse  perabsurdi  veiint,  necessario  iutellij^imt, 

ufiitatas  in  cultu  divino  rationes,  quarum  tanta  est  dilFcrcntia  inaxi- 

misque  etiam  de  rebus  dissimilitudo  ct  pug'na,  aeijue  probablles, 

aenue  bonas,  ae(]ue  Deo  acceiitas  esse  omnes  non  posse. 

Sic  iOa  quidlibet  sentiendi  litterarumque  formis  quidlibel  expri- 
mendi  facultas,  omni  moderatione  posthabita,  non  quoddam  est  pro- 
jiria  \i  sun  bonum,  ((uo  societas  humana  iure  laetetur :  sed  Taultorum 
nialorum  fons  et  origo. — Libertas,  ut  quae  virtus  est  homiucm  per- 
liciens,  debet  in  eo  quod  verum  sit,  quodque  bonum,  versari :  boni 
autem  verique  ratio  mutari  ad  hominis  arbitrium  non  potest,  sed 
manet  semper  eadem,  neque  minus  est,  quam  ipsa  rerum  uatura, 
incommutabilis.  Si  mens  adsentiaiur  opinionibus  lalsis,  si  malum 
voluntas  adsumat  et  nd  id  so  applicet,  perfectionem  sui  neutra  con- 
sequitur,  sed  excidunt  dig;nitate  naturali  et  in  coiTuptelam  ambae 
delabuntur.  Quaecumque  sunt  ig-itur  virtuti  veritatique  contrario, 
ea  in  luce  atque  in  oculis  hominum  ponero  non  est  aequuin  :  gratia 
tuteliive  legum  defendere,  multo  minus.  Sola  bene  acta  vita  via  est 
in  caelum,  quo  tendimus  universi :  ob  eamque  rem  nberrat  civitae  a 
regida  et  praescriptione  naturae,  si  licentiam  opionionum  pravequo 
factorum  in  tantum  lascivire  sinat,  ut  impuno  liceat  mentes  a  voritate, 
unimos  a  virtute  deducere. — Ecclesiam  vero,  nuam  Deus  ipse  oon- 
srituit,  ab  actions  vitae  excluderc,  a  Icgibus,  ao  institutione  adoles- 
eentium,  a  societate  domestica,  mag-nus  et  perniciosus  est  error. 
I'eiiO  morata  civitas  esse,  sublata  religione,  non  potest :  iamque  plus 
tiirt:isse,  quam  oporteret,  est  cog-nitura,  quails  in  se  sit  et  i)Uorsuin 
i«ertiueat  ilia  de  vita  ct  moribus  philosopbia,  quam  civiU'm  nominant. 
Vera  est  magistra  virtutis  et  custos  moruin  Ecclesia  Christi :  ea  est, 
quae  incolumia  tuetnr  principia,  unde  officia  ducuntur,  propositisqua 
caussis  ad  honeste  vivendum  ctficacissimis,  iubet  nou  solum  fugere 
pravo  facta,  sed  regerc  motus  animi  rationi  contraries  ctiam  sioo 
••ffcctu. — Ecclesiam  vero  in  suorum  officiorum  munore  put"  *"•■ 
rivili  velle  esse  subiectani,  magna  quidem  iniuria,  magna  ten 
est.  Hoc  facto  perturbatur  ordo,  quia  quae  nnturalia 
jionuntur  lis,  (juae  sunt  supra  naturam  :  toUitur  aut  certe 
minuitur  frequcntia  bouoruin,  iiuibus,  si  nulla  re  impedirotu; , 
niunom  vitani  Ecclesia  complerot:  praetereaqne  via  ad  inic; 
jaouuilur  et  certamina,  quae  (]uuntnnt  utrique  reipublicoa  pemiutuu 
Dlfferaut,  nimis  saepe  eventus  demoustravit. 

UttluBmwXx  doctrinas,  quae  nee   Lumanae  rationi  probantur,  et 
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pJarkaum  b&bent  is  civileai  discipliuam  uiomeati,  romani  Pontitices 
deee«Mrre«  NoMri,  cum  probo  intellitferent  quid  a  se  jwstularet 
IMiColicatn  munus,  impunc  abire  ncquaquam  passi  sunt.  8ic 
Grpgwrins  xvi  per  Enc_yclicas  litteras  hoc  initio  Mirari  vm  die  xv 
ABga»ti  •nno  Mpcrrxxxii,  mapria  sententiarum  g^ravitate  ea  perculit, 
^piM  inoi  ]  iitur,  in  cuku  divine  nullum  adbibere  delectum 

•porterc:  ■  ,  '  ■ainipiVis  esse,  quod  malint,  de  religione  iudicare: 
atiLuii  ciiiqne  :uam  esse  conscieutiain  iudicem  :  practerca  edere  quae 
senwrit,  it«m(|uc  res  moliri  novas  in  civitate  licere.  Do 
bas  rci  sacrac  r^ique  civilis  distrahcndis  sic  idem  Pondfex : 
laetiora  et  rclig'ioni  et  principatui  ominari  pussemus  ex 
▼otJ!!,  qui  Eccle^iam  a  re^no  8e])arari,  mutuamque  imperii 
iotio  concordiam  abrumpi  discupiunt.  Constat  quippe, 
tab  impudentissimae  libertatis  amatoribus  concordiam  illaui, 
i  et  sacrae  et  civiii  tkusia  eititit  et  salutaris." — Non 
Pius  IX.  nt  sese  opj^ortiuiitas  dedit,  ex  opinionibus 
•  viJere  coejiissent,  plures  notavit,  eagdemcjue 
.A  iussit,  ut  scilicet  in  tanta  errormn  colluvioue 
uliuili  1  liomines,  quod  sine  otfensione  sequercntur.* 
^^mimm^-^AU'Ui  Poutificum  praescriptis  ilia  omnino  iutelliin  neccsse 
mi,  OTtam  publicue  potestatis  a  Deo  ipso,  non  a  multituuine  repeti 


eiv:ij:ii 


liUonum  liccntiam  cum  ratione  pu^narc  :  officia  re- 
loco  Dumerare,  vcl  uno  modo  esse  in  dis|)aribu8 
't^s,  noSuti  esse  privatis  Lominibus,  nefus  civitatibus : 
'.'ntiendi  Bensusque  palam  iactandi  potestatem  non  esse 
1  nil  bus  neque  in  rebus  gratia  patrocmioquo  dignis  ulla 
ntidoe  ponendam. — Similiter  intellir^i  debet,  Ecclesiam  societatcm 
MM,  son  minus  quam  ijisam  civitatcm,  geuero  et  iuro  perfectaui : 
M^sedobor".  qui  suinnintn  imperii  teneaiit,  committcre  ut  sibi  servirc 
Mtntbes-  'it,  uut  minus  esse  siuant  ad  suaa  res 

•gtiMfauc  1  lUi  de  ceteris  iuribus  detrahaut,  quae  in 

ifmaa  a  I  "  culiuia  sunt. — In  noi^-otiis  autem  inixtt  iuris, 

■uima  «."-  ium  uaturam  itcmque  secundum  Dei  consilia  nou 

■nsBOOem  olterms  potestatis  ab  altera,  multoque  minus  contcn- 
tlancm,  B<?d  plane  concurdtam,  eamquo  cadi  caussis  proximis 
ctDRueoteni,  quae  caussac  utramquc  societam  genucrunt. 

I(s««  qiiidt'm  sunt,  quae  do  constituendis  teraperandisquo  civitati- 
b«  ah  Ccclesia  catLobca  praecipiuntur. — Quibus  tamen  dictis  de- 


»^&rnn  jmnnottM  indicsre  mfficiat. 

IiIado  libera,  ner  pollst 

lAtora  collatij,  *«d  oirilia 

ki.1  <  .::i  i:.icic>iac  luia  iij  iK}ai<;3,  intra  quo*  aaJcm  iura 

frvj    :■  -  >i->i,f«    iitpoto  omnium  iurium  origo  ot  foof,  ior* 

^•t.  .lie. 

fcij.  ;ih  K-i-lf-^'.i  •nliingrniln*  e«t. 

■"         kix. —  .....  i../.ui,i   ii.  '  libert*t«ra,  ilem- 

pot««tol«in   oniniijoi  ftttnt'  .09  c>;<gitationei<^ue 

I'fmUiiM^iia  mMiiiiMUiuli,  coDilDocrc  a'l  lu.j.ui  .nun  uiorcn  aiiua(sqa«  bdliita 
[^*UUijniido«,  M  IndiffoMtboBl  ptctem  propagkudam. 
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cretisque  si  recte  diiudicari  velit,  nulla  per  se  reprehenditur  gx  vi 
I  reipublicae  forinis,  iit  quae  niliil  habent,  quod  doutrinae  catholi 
[  repugnct,  eaedeuique  possunt,  si  sapieuter  adhibeiintur  et  iuste,  in 
[  optimo  statu  tiieri  civitatem. — Fmnio  neciue  illud  per  se  reprehenditi  ~ 
participem  jihis  minus  esse  populum  rei  publicae  :  quod  ipsum  ce: 
in  teinporibus  certisque  lejibus  potest  non  solum  nd  utilituteu), 
I'tiam  ad  oflicium  pertinere  civium. — Insuper  ncque  caussa  iu 
nascitur,  cur  Ecclesiani  quisquam  criminetur,  aut  esse  in  lenitate 
facilitntequc  plus  aequo  restrictani,  aut  ei,  (piae  gcrmana  et  le^itima 
wt,  libertati  inirnicain. — Revera  si  divini  cultus  varia  genera  eodem 
iure  esse,  quo  veram  religionem,  Ecclcsia  iudicat  non  licere,  a 
ideo  tanien  eos  damnat  reruin  publiearum  moderatores,  r^ui,  ma; 
nlicuius  aut  adipiscendi  boni,  aut  proliibendi  caussa  mail,  mori 
arque  usu  paticutcr  ferunt,  ut  ea  habeant  singula  in  civitatc  locvitn 
Atque  illud  quoquo  nian^nopere  cavere  Ecclesia  sulet  ut  ad  ampli 
andam  fidem  catliolieam  nemo  invitus  cog'atur,  quia,  quod  sapien 
Aug'ustinus  raoner,  cnihre  mm  potest  homn  nisi  rolens* 

Simili  ratione  nee  potest  Ecclesia  libertatem  probare  earn,  qi 
faslidium  pignat  sanctissiniaruni  Dei  leguni,  deuitanique  potes' 
leg'itimae  obedientiam  exuat.  Est  euim  licentia  venus,  quani  libert 
rectissimeque  ab  Aug-iistino  UbvHtis  pi^ditiimi»,\  a  Petro  Apustolo 
rclmnvii  moliti/u- 1  ajipellatur  :  immo,  cum  sit  praeter  rationem,  v 
servitus  est :  >jui,  cnim,  fiieit  peecatum,  servus  est  /fccnti.  §  ConI 
ilia  germana  est  atque  cxpetonda  libertas,  quae  ei  priva^im  sjiectei 
erroribus  ot  cupidifatibus,  tetorrimis  dorninis!,  Iiominem  sorvire  » 
sinit ;  si  |iublice,  civibus  sapienter  praeest,  tacultntcm  nugondon 
coinniodorurn  larpe  ministrat:  reraque  publicam  ab  alietiu  arbi 
'deCendit. —  At<]ui  lumestam  banc  et  liomiue  dip;nam  hbertat 
I  Ecclesia  probat  "omnium  niasime,  earaque  ut  tueretur  in  jmpu]  _ 
firmam  al'(ue  intejjrara,  eniti  et  contendere  numquam  destitit. — 
Revera  quae  res  iu  civitatc  ])lurimum  ad  communem  salut«m  [lossunt : 
quae  sunt  contra  liccntiain  principum  populo  male  consulenfium 
utiliter  institutnc;  quae  suinniain  rcmpublicam  vetant  in  munici])alera, 
vel  domesticam  rem  iraportunius  invadere :  quae  valent  ad  decus,  ad 
])ersonam  hominis,  ad  aequabilitatem  iiiris  in  sinjjpdis  civibus  co; 
servaudam,  earum  rerum  omnium  Eeclesiam  catholicani  vel  invi 
tricem,  veJ  auspicem.  vel  custodem  semper  fiiisse,  superiorum  aetnt 
monumenta  tcstantur.  Sibi  ig'itur  jKjrpetuo  conseuticns,  si  ex  altera 
parte  libertatem  resjmit  immndicam,  quae  et  privatis  et  populis  in 
liccntiam  vel  in  servituteni  cadit,  ex  altera  volens  et  libens  amplectiiur 
res  meliores,  quas  dies  aft'erat,  si  vere  prosperitatem  contineant  bnius 
vitae,  quae  quoddam  est  velut  stadium  ad  alteram  eamque  jierpetno 
imansuraui.  Erj^o  quod  iuquiunt,  Eeclesiam  recentiori  civr 
[invidere  disciplinae,  et  quaecumque  horum  temjiorum  in;:' 
jpeperit,  omnia  promisciie  repudiare,  inanis  est  et  ieiuna  cidmnma. 
Insaniam  quidem  ropudiat  opinionum  :  improbat  nefaria  sedition 


*  Tnet.  sxvi.  iu  load.,  o.  i. 
^  J.  PeU.  a.  10. 


t  G(iiat.  ctr.  ad  donaliiUa  cap.  ii.  n. 
§  loat),  vtii.  34. 
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^iidia,  illumoue  uominatim  habitiim  nniniorum,  iu  ijiio  initia  per- 

Biciuntur  voluntarit  discessus  a  Deo :  sed  quia  omne,  quod  verum 

pt,  a  Ut>o  proficisci  necesse  est,  quidquid,  iudn^'ando,  veri  actingatur, 

uu&cit  Ecclesia  velutquoddam  divinae  mentis  vestin;ium.     Cuinque 

lil  sit  ill  rerum  uatura  veri,  quod  doctrinis  divinitus  tradins  iidem 

bragftt,   mulra   quae   adrogent,  ouinisque  possit  inventio  veri  ad 

Miin  ijiitum  vel  cognoscendum  vel  laudancium  impellerc,  idcirco 

liiJquid  uccedat  ad   scioiuiarum    fines   iirot'erendos,   p;audente   et 

»  Ecclesia  seraiier  accedot :  eadenique  studiose,  ut  solet,  sicut 

iscipiitias,  ila  illas  etiaui  fovebit  ac  pruvehet,  quae  positae  sunt 

plicatiouc    naturno.        Quibus    in    studiis,    non    adversatur 

sn  si  quid  mens  repererit  iiovi :    non  rej)U>rnat  quin  plura 

intur  ad  decus  commoditateninue    vitae  :  immo  inertiae  desi- 

inimica,  ma^^'nojiere  vult  ut  uuminum  inj^enia  iiberes  ferant 

itione  ct  eulluru  fructus  :  iucitamenta  praebet  ad  omne  genus 

I  atque  oporum  :  omniaque  harum  rerum  studia  ad  honeiitateui 

aquo  virtute  suo  dirigens,  impedire  nititur,  quomiiius  a  Deo 

ijue   caelestibus  sua  liomiuem   iutelligeutia    atque    iudustria 

tcUit. 

Sid  baoc,  tamet.si  jilena  rationis  et  consilii,  minus  proboniur  hoc 
urtJ,  rum  civitates  non  modo  recusant  seso  ad  cUristianac  sapien- 
Bferre  fuririani,  sed  etiam  videntur  quutidie  longius  ab  ea  velle 
re. — -Nibilominus  ijuia  in   lucem    prolata    Veritas  solet   sun 
fluere,   b>>uiiuumr]uc  mentes  sensim  pervadere,  idcirco 
ientia  maximi  sanctiHsimi<|ue  officii,  hoc  est   Apostolica, 
logimur  ad  pentes  universaj;,  legationo  permoti,  ea  quae  vorn 
liberet  ut  aebemus,  eloquimur  :    non  quod  non  persjiectani 
itu   ratioucm    temporum,    aut    repudianda    aetatis    nostrae 
^ue  utilia  incremcnta  putemus,  sed  quod  rerum  jmblicarum 
_  olfeasionibai  itinera   ac  firmiora  tundamcutu  vellemus  : 
olumi  populorum   genaaha  libertatc ;  in  hominibus  enim 
'  ct  cQMos  optima  libcrtatis  Veritas  est :   vrnliia  liberubit  Vas.* 
|ujie  iu  turn  dilHcili  rerum  cursu,  catholici  homines,  tsi  ^os,  ut 
Kudierint,  facile  videbunt  (|uae  sua  cuiusquc  suit  tarn  iu 
4iiiif,  quaiu  inyortijt  officia. — Et  opinando  quidem,  <(ua(;cumpue 
ly^tifii't.'.'*  romani  tradideriut  vel  tradituri  sunt,  singula  uecesso  est 
iudicio  stabili  comprebcnsa,  et  palam,  quoties  res  postula- 
JprofitTi.     Ac  nominatim  de  iis,  quas  liherlatn  vocant  noviissimo 
"portet  Ajiostolicao  So<lis  stare  iudicio,  ot  quod 
F^Hn  I   scutire  singulos.     Cavcndum,  ne  quern  fallut 

oBe»ta  iilarum   S]>ecic8:    cogitandumquc  quibus   ortao   initiis,   et 
passim  sust«ntentur  atnue  alantur  studiis.     i^atis   iam   est 
kieudo  cognitum,  quarum  iliac  rerum  etlectrices  sint  in  civitate: 
npjie  {>aKim  genuere  fructus,  quorum  probos  viros  et  sapientcs 
ciiitcat. — ^i  UiWa  alicubi  aut  reapso  sit,  aut  iingntur  cogita- 
iciTltfls,  (|Uao  christianum  nomen  insectetur  protcrvc  et  tyran- 
iice,  cum  eiKjue  conferatur  genus  id    reipublicae  recens,  de  quo 
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loquimur,  poterit  hoc  videri  tolerabilius.     Principia  tamen,  quibi 
nititiir,  sunt  profecto  eiusmodi,  sieut  ante  diximus,  ut  per  se  ip 
probari  neraini  debean'. 

Potest  tamen  aut  in  jirivatis  doraesticisque  rebus,  ant  in  puWifl 
Ctio  versari. — Privatim  quidem  primum  officiiira  est,  pniccept 
Bvang^licis  dilig'entissimo  couformarc  vitam  et  mores,  nee  recusal 
'si  quid  Christiana  virtus  exi-rat  ad  patiendum  tolerunduinqiie  pan] 
difiicilius.  Debent  praoteroa  sing'uli  Ecelosiatn  sic  ddig'ere,  ut  con 
munem  niatrew :  eiusque  et  servaro  obedienter  leges,  ct  bonoj 
servire,  et  iura  salva  vello :  conarique,  ut  ab  iis,  in  qiios  quisqn 
aliquid  auctoritate  jiotest,  pari  pietate  coiatur  atque  ametur. — Iliu 
etiam  publicae  salutis  interest,  ad  rerum  urbanarum  adrainistratione 
conferre  sopienter  operam  :  in  eaqno  studere  niaximc  et  efficere, 
udoli'scentious  ad  relio^onem,  ad  probos  mores  inforniandis 
ratione,  qua  aequura  est  cbristianis,  publico  oonsultum  sit :  quibn 
ex  rebus  mag^uopere  pendet  singiilarum  salus  cintatum.-^It 
catbolicoruni  hominum  operam  ex  boc  tumriuam  angnstiore  camp 
longius  escurrere,  ipsamque  suramara  remptiolicam  complecti,  gene 
ratim  utile  est  at(]ue  honestum.  Gmcmlim  eo  dicimus,  quia  haee 
praecepta  Nostra  pontes  universas  attingunt.  Ceterum  potest  alieul 
acciderc,  ut,  maxiiuis  iustissimisque  de  caussis,  rempublicaui  cape 
sere,  in  nnincribusf(ue  politicis  versari,  ncquaf|nam  exjiediiit.  Sfl 
generatim,  ut  diximus,  nullam  velle  rerum  publicarum  partem  attia 
gere  tarn  esset  in  vitio,  quam  nibil  ad  coranmnem  utilitatem  affer 
studii,  nibil  operae :  eo  vel  magis  quod  catbolici  homines  ipsiul 
quam  profitentiir,  adraonitione  doctrinac,  ad  rem  integre  et  ex  fide 
gerenuam  imi)elluntur.  Contra,  ipsis  otiosis,  facile  habenas  acceptuxL 
sunt  ii,  quorum  opiniones  spem  salutis  liaud  sane  inagnam  afferaqM 
Idque  esset  etiam  cum  pernicie  coniunctum  ehristiani  hominifl 
propterea  quod  plurimum  possent  qui  male  essent  in  Ecclesiafl 
animati;  minimum,  qui  bene,  Quamobrem  perspicuura  est,  JtT 
rempublicam  aileundi  caussam  esse  iustam  catholicis:  non  enim 
adeunt,  neqtie  adire  debent  ob  earn  caussam,  ut  probent  quod  e^g 
hoc  tempore  in  rerum  publicarum  rationibus  non  honestum  ;  sed  ^ 
has  ipsas  rationes,  quoad  fieri  ])otest,  in  bonum  publicum  transfera^l 
sinccrum  atque  verum,  destinatum  animo  habentes,  sapientiam  Tjfl 
tTitemque  catholicae  religionis,  tamquam  saluberriranm  succum  fl 
sang;uinem,  in  omnos  reipublicao  venas  inducero. — Ilaud  alitA 
ctum  in  primis  Ecclesiae  aetatibiis.  Mores  enim  et  studia  cthz^| 
Drum  quam  longissime  a  studiis  abborrebant  moribusquo  ernifl 
gelicis:  christianos  tamen  cernere  erat  in  media  supiTstitioil 
incorruptos  semperque  sui  simdes  animose,  quaqunique  daxB|^| 
aditus,  ioferrc  sesc.  Fideles  in  exemplum  principibus,  obedieutfl^H 
quoad  fas  esset,  impcrio  legum,  fundebant  roirificum  splenAHIH 
Bonctitatis  usquequaque ;  prodesse  studebant  fratribus,  voca^| 
ceteros  ad  sapientiam  Cbristi,  cedero  tamen  loco  atque  einori  f(Q|il^| 
parati,  si  bonores,  si  raagistratus,  si  imperia  retincrr,  inco]na9H^| 
tute,  iierjuivissent.     Qua  ratione  ccleriter   instituta  ■  '  -   ^nl 

modo  in  jirivmus  donios,  sed  in  castra,  in  curiam,  iu  ..iij 
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vexcrt.     "  Hcstenii  sumus,  et  vestra  omnia  implevimiis,  urljes, 

n,  municiiiia,  conciliabula,  castra  ipsa,  tribus,  decurias, 

itiim,  forum  :"*  ita  ut  fides  christiann,  cum  Kvange- 

lubiice  profiteri  lege  licuit,  non  in  cunis  vagiens,  sed  adulta  et 

firma  in  magna  civitatum  parte  apparuerit. 
vero  his  teinporibus  consentaneum  est,  haec  maiorum  exempla 
— ■•  —  Catlioltcos  quidem,  fjuotquot  digni  sunt  eo  nomine, 
iiiuo  omnium  necesse  est  amantissimos  Ecclesiae  filios  et  esse  et 
yOtn  velle :  quae  res  necjueant  cum  Lac  laude  consisterc,  eas  sine 
ncraiintie  respuere  :  insiittitis  populorum,  quantum  honeste  fieri 
lotext,  ad  veritatis  iustitiaequc  patrocinium  uti :  elaborare,  ut  con- 
*'*-'um  naturae  Deique  lege  modum  libertas  agendi  no  transiliat : 
b}ior»m  ut  ad  earn,  quam  diximus,  christianam  similitudinem  et 
oninio  rcsjmblica  traducatur. — Ilarum  rerura  adipiscendarum 
uno  certoquo  modu  Laud  commode  potest,  cum  dobeat 
;fmrioribusqiie,  quae  sunt  multum  inter  se  disparia, 
^tfiTenire.  iS'ihilominus  conservanda  in  primis  est  voluntatum 
quaerendaque  agendorum  similitudo.  Atouo  ojitime 
tjue  impetrabitur,  si  praeacripta  Sedis  Apostolicae  legem  vitae 
'  puieut,  atque  Ejiiscopis  obtcmperent,  quos  Sj/iriius  nanctui 
ycrt  Ecdtsxam  Dci.\  iJefcnsio  quidem  cathulici  nominis ncces- 
postulat  nt  in  profitendis  doctrinis,  quae  ab  Ecclesia  traduntur, 
ou  Kt!  omnium  sententia,  et  summa  constantia,  et  Lac  ox  parte 
>  nc  quis  opinionibuis  iiilsis  aut  uUo  modo  connivoat,  aut 
Ristat,  quam  Veritas  jjatiatur.  De  iis  quae  sunt  oiiinabilia, 
;  cnm  moderatione  .studJo<jue  indajrandae  veritatis  nisputarc, 
tnmen  susjiicionibus  iuiuriosis,  criminationibusque  mutuis. — 
td  rem,  ne  aoimorum  coniunotio  crlminandi  temcritate  diri- 
Intar,  tic  inielligaut  universi :  intcgxitatem  professionis  catLolicae 
WMistcrt'  ne<iuft<piam  posse  cum  opinionibus  ad  miturtiUsmum  vel 
nhimaluiaiim  ncccdentiuus,  quarum  summa  est  toUere  funditus  in- 
lilttiita  Christiana,  Lominisque  stabilire  in  societflte  principatura, 
bito  Deo.  Pariter  non  licere  aliam  officii  formam  jirivatim 
,  aliam  publico,  ita  scilicet  ut  Ecclesiae  auctoritas  in  vita  privntn 
retnr,  in  publica  resj)uatur.  Hoc  enim  esset  honesta  et  turt)ia 
ere,  homincuiquc  secum  facere  digladiantem,  cum  contra 
ih'  cDusturc,  neque  ulla  in  re  ullove  in  gencre  vitae 

.  deficere. — Verum  si  quaeratur  de  rationibus  mero 
'<>  genere  reipul)licae  de  ordinandis  alia  vel  alia 
utique  de  Lis  rebus  potest  Lonesta  esse  di'«eTisio. 
tm  niia  ccteroqui  pietascst,  animus'jue  di  -s 

liihc:  "trr  accipcro  paratus,  iis  vitio  verti  di-  uu 

rclnu,  quns  tiiximus,  scntentiam,  iustitia  non  patitur :  multoquo 
tt:  n.uu.r  iniuriB,  f\  in  crimen  violatae  suspectaeve  fidei  catholicao. 
nemcl  factum  dolemus,  adducantur. — Omninoque    i*tua 
I  .  '■■  •'■ncnnt  qui  cogitationes  suas  solent  mandare  litteris, 

■U: :  liemeridum  auctorcs.     In  hac  ijiiidcm  de  rebus  matimU 
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contentione  nihil  est  intestinis  concertationibus,  vel  partium  studiis 
relini|uendum  loci,  sed  conspirantibus  aaimis  studiisque  id  debent 
universi  contendere,  quod  est  commune  omnium  propositum,  re- 
ligionem  remque  publicam  conservare.  Si  quid  igitur  dissidiorum  an- 
tea  iiiit,  oportet  voluntaria  quadam  oblivione  conterere :  si  quidtemere, 
si  quid  iniuria  actum,  ad  quoscumque  demum  ea  culpa  pertincat,  com- 

{>ensandum  estcaritatcmutua,etpracciiniQ  quodam  omnium  in  Aposto- 
icam  Sedem  obsequio  redimendum. — Ilac  via  duas  res  praeclarissimas 
catbolici  coosecuturi  sunt,  alteram,  ut  adiutores  sesc  impertiant 
Ecclcsiac  in  conserranda  propag'andaquo  sapientia  Christiana : 
alteram  ut  benciicio  maximo  afliciant  societatem  civilem,  cuius, 
malarum  doctrinarum  cupiditatumque  caussa,  magnopere  periclitatur 
salus. 

Ilaec  quidem,  Venerabiles  Fratres,  habuimus,  quae  universis 
catholici  orbis  geutibus  tradcremus  dc  civitatuui  constitutione 
Christiana,  officiisque  civium  sinjjulorum. 

Ceterum  implorare  summis  precibus  oportet  caeleste  praesidimn, 
orandusquc  Deus,  ut  haec,  quae  ad  ipsius  gloriam  communeraque 
immani  generis  salutem  cupimus  et  couamur,  uptatus  ad  esitus  idem 
Ipse  perducat,  cuius  est  illustrare  homiuum  mentes,  permovere 
voluntates.  Divinorum  autem  beneficiorum  auspicem,  et  ])aternae 
benevoleutiae  Nostrae  testem  vobis,  Venerabiles  Fratres,  et 
Clero  populoque  universe  vcstrae  iidei  vigilantiaeque  commisso 
Apostolicam  IJcnedictionem  peranianter  in  Domino  impertimus. 

Datum  Romac  apud  S.  Petium  die  1  Nov.  an.  mdccc l.k.vxv. 
Pontiiicatus  iVostri  Anno  octavo. 

Leo  it.  XIII. 
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ill    OF    POPE    LEO    XIIL    TO   THE  BISHOPS   OP 

ENGLAND. 

YenerabiUbtii  Fratnbus,  ITenriro  Eiliiardo  Titulo  SS.  Aiuiriar  et 

Oriyorii  in  ifunte    Codio    S.It.E.   Prtsbi/trru   Curdiiuili 

Manninr/j  Archiepisco/io  Wi'stmiinaateriens't,  citerin'iue 

Anijliiic  Hinscu/ns. 

LEO  PP.  XIU. 

TENEn-^BiLEs   Fratres,  Salutem   et   Apostolicam 
Denedk'tionem. 

JPECTATA  iides  et  sing^ilaris  in  Lane  Sedem  Apostolicam  piotas 
Teetra  mirabiliter  elucet  in  coinruunibus  litteris  quas  a  \'obi8 
«ime  nrrppirnus.     (^uae  quideui  multo  (jratiores  ob  Lane  causam 
Pdbb  .    fjiiod  praeclare  confirninnr  id  r|Uod  probe  cog;no- 

_l««iiiu-  im  partem  viLrdiarum  cogitaiionumque  vostrorum  in 

Inwan  de  qua  nullai-  |(i-o])emodum  curae  possunc  esse  tantae,  quin 
fiK*  pro  oa  Mtsripifiidus   putcmus.      CLristianiini   intelLig'iiiius 
nntuloruin   vesirurmn  institntioneni,  do  qua  nuper,  cullutis 
aontiuin    decrevisris     utiliter,    et    ad    Nos    referendum 

JE«r  -     ^:  '  ■;  est  perjucijnda  copfitatio  in  opore  tanti  momenti, 
I*«.  \  •  Fratres,  non  claborare  aoloi-.     Neque  cnira  suinus 

lianluiu  m  hac  jiarte  universo  Presb^'terorum  vcstrorum  ordini 
qui  scholas  puoris  aperiendas  caritato  ^uiiiiua  ct  invictf> 
auiuio    cuniverunt :     iidenique,    ducendi    muncre 
-BBoii);  _'udii  ad  ('iiristianus  muri's  ct  priraordia  litterarum 

|>oiiuiit.   opcrum   ituuni  iiidustria  et   assiduitato   mirabili. 
fob  rem,  quantum  vox  Nostra  potest  vpI  incitamenti  uddere, 
'  debituu  Ittudij  tribuerc,  pergant  Clerici  vestri  bene  de  pueritia 
**!,    8c     fruantnr     comuieudatione      bcnovolcntiu<|ue     Nostra 
^''^Blari,    long;e   majora   n  Domino   Deo,  cujiis    causa   dosudunt, 
iXet. 

I  miuore  coumendatione  dig-nam  judicanuis  Catholicorum  in 

'  reocrc    beneticentiani.      Siijuidem    novimuB   solere  ipsos, 

qtud    in     scLcdurum     tuitionem    opus    est,    alacri    voiuntate 

' :  neque  id  eos  facere  solum,  quibug  major  est  census,  sed 

Ittiam  atijuc  inopos;    (juoa  quidem  pulchrum  ot  permagnum 

^'  -a  egefttato  nancieci  quod  in  puerilem  institutionem 

«t<  it, 

[nttfecio  Lis    t<?m[ioribu3  ac  moribus,    cum  in^nuae   puerorum 
|tiika  tot    pcricula    uiidiquo   impcndount    tamque     raria,    vix 
cogntan  pot<-dt  op[iortuniu!»,  quum  ut  in&titutio  jittoraria 
' fermaea  tidnt  uiorum(|ue  doctrina  coujun^tur.     Idcirco  scholoa 
qaa»  Bpprllont  Itbenu,  in  Gallia,  in  Belgio,  ia  ^Tiv%T\&ik,  Sxw 
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coloniia   Imperii    Britaimici   privatorum  opera  et   liberalitato 
stitutas,  probari  ^N'obis    vehemeuter  non   semel   diximus,  -easq 
quantum  fieri  potest,  augeri  at(|ue  aluranorum  t'reijuentia    flor 
cupimus.     Noscpie  ipsi,  spectatareriira  Urbanarum  coniJitiono,  curare 
summo  studio   ac   raagnis    sumptibus    non    desistimus.    ut   hanim 
scbolaruni  copia  Komanis  pueris  abundc  suppetat.      In  eis  enim  ct 
per   eas  conservatur   ills,    (|uam   a  majoriuus     nostris   accepimus, 
inaxiiua  at(jue  optima  beredilas,  nimirum  fideicutholicaeincolumit 
praetcrcacjue  parentum  libertati  consulitur ;    et  (|uod  est  in 
praesertini  scntentiarum  actionumiiue  licentia  maxirae  necessar 
bona  civium  soboles  reipublicae  eciucitur:  nemo  cnim  molior  ijuiun] 
(lui  fidem  ChristianMU  opinione  et  moribus  a  pueritia  complesus  est. 
Initia   et   ijuasi  semina  totius  Lumanitatis,  (|uam   Jesus    Christus 
Lominum  g'eneri  divinitus  peperit,  in  Christiana  adolescentulorum 
educatione  consistuut :    propterea  ((Uiid  non  f'ero  aliae  tuturae  sunt 
civitatcs,  (|uam  tjuos  prima  institutio   pueros  conforraarit.     Delel 
igitur  omncm  sapientiam  veterem,  ipsisejue  civitatura  fundampotis 
labem  affert,  pernieiosus  error  eorum  (|ui  puerilem  aetateni 
sine  uUa    institutione   religiosa  adolescere.      Ex    ijuo   int' 
Venerabilcs  Fratres,  (|uanta  animi  provisione  cavere  patro- 
oporteat,  ne  liberos  suos  iis  committant  ludis  lilterariis  in 
praecepta  rclig-ionis  non  ijueant  accipere. 

Ad  llritanniam  vestram  quod  attinet,  id  Nobis  est  cognittim,  non 
mode  Vos,  sed  peneratim  plurimos  e  gente  vestra,  de  ennlinndis  ail 
religionem  pueris  non  mediocriter  esse  sollicitos.      Quamvis  enim, 
non  onini  ex  parte  Nobiscura  conscutiant,  intelligunt  tamcn  iiunnti 
vel  privalim  vel  publico  intersit  non  interire  patrimoniuni  sn'       •-   - 
Chrsstianae,  <|U()d  a  Gregorio  Magno,  decessore  ISostro,  per 
Augustinum  accepere  proavi  vestri,  quodque  veberaentes,  qii:' 
couseculae  sunt,  tempestates  non  omnino  dissipanint.     Scii 
bodie(|ue  coniplures  escellenti  animoram  babitu,  qui  fidei. 
retiupre,  quoad  pnssunt,  diligenter  student,  neque  rarusaut         ._  .  - 
cduut  cahtatis    iructus.      Do   qua   re    (juotics    co<ritamus,    uiliM 
commovemur:    proscquimur  enim  caritate  patema  istnm,  ijua  sB 
immerito  appelluta  est  altrix  Sanctorum  Insula  ;    atque  in  eo,  <iuem 
diximus,  animorum  habitu  videnms  spem  maximam    et   i|noJ4Md 
quasi  pignus  esse  positum  salutis   prospcritatiscpie    I(ritannor|^| 
Ouaproptcr  perseveratc,  Vcnerabiles  Fratres,  curara  pniecipnaiq^| 
adolescentia^'crerc;  urgete  in  omnes  partes  episcopal?  opus  vest^H 
et  quaecumijue  intelligitis  esse  bona  semina  cum  alacritate  ot  fid^H 
colitote  :  dives  autcm  in  misericordia  Deus  incrcmentum  dabit.    ^M 

Caelestium  munerura  auspicem  benevolentiaequo -Vn  '^H 

Vobis  et  dero  populoque  unicuique  V'estrura  commibau  '^| 

Benedictiouem  jmramanter  in  Domino  impertimus.  ^^M 

Datimi  Kouiae  airnd   S.    Petrum    die    xsvii.    IS'ovcmbns   ^^M 
MDCCCLXXXV.,  Pontificatus  Nostri  Octavo.  ^H 
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The  Birth  Bate  in  Prance. — One  of  the  most  striking"    php- 
*«n«i»  of  our  limes  is  the  stationary  condition  of  the  population  in 
Bce.    It  is  not  mauy  years  since  France  could  jjlaco  in  the  field 
lorgcr  anny  thiin  tljftt  of  any  other  European  nation.     Her 
ion  of  'ib  millions  was  far  ahead  of  that  of  England  or  of 
But  tho  fecundity  of  the  Teutonic  nations  is  now  heffin- 
1.     (Jerinany  has  now  a  population  of  over  -lij  million 
in?lr!Ti'l,  that  in  17U0  figured  witii  18  millions,  is   now 
Vance  with  a  total  of  31  millions.     It  is  calculated 
:it  condition  of  thiop'S  is  maintained  in  France,  the 
klive  htreni^ih  of  the  different  nations  will  stand  in  the  following 


!,v 


|j 


is 


ml  i>fiifxt  century :  Germany,  164 millions;  England, 
y,  70;  France,  (54;  Italy,  50;  and  how  will 
J...  ..-.u.y  at  such  odds/ 
;  more  curious  point  comes  out  upon  examination  of  the 

'   Dr.  Lagneau  of  late  has  drawn  the  attention 

liicine  to  the  fact  that  in  the  space  of  4fi  years 

•.o  i^>j — iwentj'-six  dopurtments  have  seen  their  in- 

r>?n!»e  fcven  per  cent,  by  n  progressive  movement,  which 

•liar  law.     It    may   be  suggested  that  this    is 

"11    of  the    agricultural  population  into    the 

:ination  fails,  since  thootficial  returns  show  an 

iver  the  births.     In  forty  dcimrtments — that  is, 

ilf  01  the  whole  area  of  France — the  deaths  have  exceeded 

riiir  the  lost  tlireo  years.     Such  a  condition  of  things 

:•  about  a  crisis  were  it  not  for  the  vigorous  families 

.1  in  IJriitany  and   the  Western  Dcpartmenta  that 

jKipulaiion  of  France  from  disastrous  decreases. 

'    ■•  the  French  devolution  the  fecundity  of  France  was 

most  other  European  nations.     It  was  about  the 

'     n  that  the  sudden  change  set  in.     The 

1   France  in  10,000  inhaoitant*  stood  ot 

'  ji  had  fallen   to  320,  and  each  succeeding 

•r,  until  at  present  it  .'<tuuds  at  CIO.     Let  us 

r  countries,  and  the  Trench  decadence 

F.Tmo  number  of  inhabitants  KuHuia 

;jf<4,   Italy  370,  Great  Britain 

- -  -         .-..-...,  ..:i  the  lowest  place  among  civilized 

'■^•"''  — ^1  our  issue  of  October  we  threw  some  doubts 
i'  l>r.  K(K;h  ujKin  the  ponn  tlieory  of  cholera. 
■  — y  of  a  specific  micro-paraaite,  tlie  comma 
■jf  choli-ni  jmtienta  wtvs,  in  out  o\i\n\QU, 
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disproved  by  Dr.  Lewis.  But  more  complete  investipfations  have 
only  served  to  confirm  the  conclusions  of  tlie  eminent  ISerlin  Mvant. 
From  all  sides  on  the  Continent  we  hear  of  medical  men  giving  in 
their  adhesion  to  Dr.  Koch.  The  pretended  discoveries  of  others, 
such  as  Dr.  Ferrnn  in  Spain  and  Dr.  Emmerich  in  Naples,  only  serve 
to  bring  his  out  into  clearer  light.  With  so  large  a  following-  of 
scientific  men — and  Dr.  V'irchow  has  lent  his  high  authority  to  the 
same  conclusions — we  can  hardly  doubt  that  we  are  now  on  the 
track  of  this  scourgt?  of  the  human  race. 

A  very  remarkable  case  has  just  occurred  at  Berlin  which  goes  far 
to  strengthen  Dr.  Koch's  conclusions.  On  the  doctor's  return  from 
his  mission  to  India,  the  German  Government  despatched  at  different 
times  some  InO  medical  men  to  the  laboratory  of  the  great  microlo- 
gist,  there  to  be  initiated  into  the  methods  of  treatment  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  cholera  bacUlus.  Every  precaution,  of  course,  was  taken 
to  guard  against  infection,  but  in  spite  of  all  one  of  the  doctors  was 
attacked  with  diarrho>a,  which  afterwards  developed  into  a  mild 
form  of  Asiatic  cholera.  'J'hero  could  be  no  doubt  about  the 
symptoms,  or  die  source  of  the  malady ;  the  ])atient's  discharges 
revealed  a  number  of  comma  bacilli  which  were  afterwards  success- 
fully cultivated  and  multiplied.  After  this  there  could  be  little 
dou'bt  of  the  specific  character  of  the  bacillus  discovered  by  Dr. 
Koch. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  famous 
Ferran  are  discredited  everywhere. 

sician  was  hailed  as  a  great  benefactor  of  the  race — a  second  Jeun«r. 
And  now  a  Government  Commission  has  pronounced  the  inoculation)) 
barren  of  all  scientific  value,  and  dangerous,  inasmuch  as  persons 
inoculated  become  more  su.sceptible  to  cholera  and  other  diseases. 
After  so  definite  a  })ronouncement,  the  scientific  world  may  bid  fore- 
well  to  Dr.  Ferrnn,  and  the  fact  that  he  and  his  associates  charged 
the  better  clns.ses  rather  high  fees  for  these  inoculations,  will  nut 
tend  to  raise  luiy  sympathy  over  his  fate. 

Pastour  and  Hydropliobia. — With  the  recent  increase  of  hydro- 
phobia in  our  midst,  M.  Pasteur's  latest  researches  into  this  fell 
disease  will  be  watched  with  breathless  interest.  VVe  drew  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  his  preliminary  investigations  in  tlie 
Di'BLix  Hevif.w  of  July,  1884.  The  great  physiologist  has  of  late 
greater  developments  to  announce.  Ho  has  actually  inoculated  two 
individuals  with  the  modified  virus,  and,  wo  are  warranted  to  say, 
with  perfect  success.  A  bo}-  of  nine  years  old,  Joseph  Meister,  of 
Alsace,  had  been  terribly  worried  by  a  mad  dog  on  the  4th  of  July 
last  He  was  rescued,  covered  with  foam  and  bleeding  from  fourteen 
wounds  all  over  his  body.  The  child,  in  the  opinion  of  the  doctors, 
was  doomed  to  a  certain  and  horrible  death,  wiien  it  was  suggested 
that  he  should  be  sent  to  Paris  to  allow  M.  Pasteur  to  place  him 
under  the  new  method  of  treatment.  Pasteur  naturally  hesitated, 
his  liumane  feelings  were  cruellv  tried,  but  seeing  that  Uie  child's 
dearh  nas  inevitable,  he  resolved,  to  make  upon  a  human  being  Hm 


anti-cholera  inoculations  of  Dr. 
At  one  time  the  Sjmnish  phy- 
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■t  attempt  of  the  inoculation  which  had  proved  so  successful  in 
B  die  of  aaiinal&  Jle  did  so,  and  the  cliild  is  ahve  at  the  present 
■jr.  a  livintr  witness  to  the  value  of  these  wonderful  discoveries. 
Ri'  ve  have  received  is  that  America  has  been  so  struck 

fc'  of  the  inoculations  that  some  hydrophobia  patients 

B'  ;■  way  from  New  York  to  place  themselves  under  M. 

r--  re. 

It  19  only  fair  to  add  that  there  is  still  considerable  hesitation 
^i.!i-  Tii.-.lioal  men  in  accejjting  the  proat  Frenchman's  conclusions. 
m^  tJiis  nature  the  public  will  l)e  only  too  g^rateful  for  the 

l^^b.  .xcisiu.  We  do  not  wish  to  indulge  in  false  holies,  and  it 
^^^Dmust  beyond  our  wildest  drcnms  to  expect  that  we  are  within 
^^HFse<'in^  this  full  disease  stamped  out.  The  very  greatness  of 
^^He  will  inspire  us  with  cautiun. 

^^6pherage. — An  altogether  new  departure  has  been  made  in 
Hlrtric  triiiisinission  of  goods,  and  has  been  honoured  by  the 
Id:  ftbe  new  name— jTeZ/zAcw/*'.     The  term  in  general  must 

P»-  mean  any  transmission  of  goods  to  a  distant  point  by 

btkh:  u\  electricity.     It  received  its  s|iecial  application  in  October 
bi*.  will  n  a  distinguished  company  of  visitors  assembled  at  Glynde, 
■  witness  the  performance  of  a  new  system  of  electric 
.   adopted  by  the  Sussex    Portland  Cement  Company, 
propelling  by  electricity  a  continuous  stream  of  light 
J    <•  single  rail  or  rope,  was  due  to  the  late  Professor 
urglL    Hut  the  electric  railway  of  Messrs.  Perry  &. 
■riiioil  in  our  ])ages  in  July,  ISH'-J,  first  gave  practical 
idea.     At  the  time  the  Cement  Company  were  at  great 
■ig  their  clay  from  tiie  pits  to  the  Brighton  and  South 
I  tramway  would  have  to  cross  some  valuable  fields, 
:•  could  not  be  interfered  with,  and  in  winter  were 
N'd.     The  Telpher  lines  exactly  niet  their  ihfficulty. 
nod  is  nearly  a  mile  long,  and  is  formed  of  a  double 
■supported  on  wooden  posts,  about  eighteen  feet  hig^, 
•ad  eight  t'eet  apart.    The  train  consists  of  an  electric  locomotive, 
•di«:i   -iL]  Vnii-ketsor  skeps  which  hang  by  their  travelling  wheel 
Mtt  ti  :ie.    The  opening  ceremony  was  performed  by  Lady 

Vuij>:  -'  ''"^  applause  of  the  assembled  gpectator:^,  who  felt 

(kit  (!i  iig  at  the  inauguration  of  n  great  commercial 

ittfjiri-.-.  u'n  iui-y  saw  the  skeps  move  up  a  sharp  ascent,  at  the 
iVtuf  fo*jr  miles  uu  hour.  There  arc,  no  doubt,  many  advantages 
iitlMfurw:  it  can  be  carried  across  uneven  gro\ind,  streams, 

U4|^  nil  I  ,   and    will    not    interfere     with    agricultural 

^mtkiaa.  A  ..i.i:  such  as  that  at  Glynde,  will  cost  only  £1,'J0U  a  . 
J^.  «stl  <hi»  ifichide?  flio  dynamos,  five  trains,  and  locomotive.  ' 
■I  mint  to  about  iid.  a  mile.    Telpherage  will 

Wt-  '  om])ete  with  railways,  but  it  may  success- 

Mr  aiii  ci^  the  work  of  tramways,  steel  wire,  haiuuge,  and 

Wosihor  Oyolea. — The  popular  mind  has  over  teuaciou&V^j  koVdi 
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to  the  idea  that  oiir  wet  and  dry  seasons  repeat  themselv 
certain  fixed  periods.    There  are  indicutions  now  that  .•-' 
beginning  to  lend  its   authority   to   the  notion.     It  is   . 
admitted  that  the  Indian  famines  recur  with  fatal  regularity.      Au' 
now  the  Committee  of  the  Royal  Society  on  the  Decrease  of  Ware 
Supply,  reports  that  there  appears  to  be  a  recurrence  oi  V 
every  ten  years.     There  was  low  water  in  182-t  and  in  1  ■ 
period  lS;^-i-5  was  low,  espccinlly  when  compared  with  the  year 
immediately  before  and  followinR- ;    1854  was  remarkably  low  ;  alsi 
1864-6,  1874-5 ;    and  lastly  the  present  low  period,  1884-5.    I 
writer  in  the  American  Meteorological  Journal,  under  the  headinj 
"  Cold  Winters  in  Michigan  "  says  :  "  It  is  interesting'  to  note  tha 
the  local  reports  of  severe  winters  place  them  at  intervals  of  betweei 
ten  and  eleven  yenrs.    The  winter  of  lS4'J-3  is  thus  shown  to  bav 
been  extremely  cold,  also  the  winter  of  1853-4 ;  the  winter  of  18fJ!3- 
noted  for  its  terribly  cold  new  j-ear,  the  winter  of  lH74-ri,  whei 
there  was  scared}'  a  thaw  between  January  1st,  and  the  n 
March,  and  lastly  the  winter  of  1884-0,  which  boats  the  r. 
extreme  cold  durinp;  January  and  February."      It  is  not  well  to  t-el 
too  much  on  local  weather  lore,  or  the  fascination  of  discovering  i 
"  ])eriod  ";  but  the  facts  above-mentioned  may  be  read  by  the  lijhlo 
our  experience,  and  stand  or  fall  by  that  test. 


Uotts  o[  %x'M  :mii  dBrplonition. 


Joumoy  in  Somali  Land.- -Mr.  F.  L.  James,  known  nlrotl<i| 
by  his   bnrik   on  the  Abyssinian  frontier   ("  "Wild  Tribes    of  th 
Soudan  "),  has  accomplished  an  adventurous  journey,  described  in  tl« 
Proceedings   Royal  Geog.  Soc.  for   October,   throfigh   a   r  "it.^^ 
•which   includes  the   most  extensive   region   still    left   un 
in  Africa.     Starting  in  a   southerly  direction  from   Berb'^ici,   i«- 
travellers  crossed  the  mountains  bounding  the  maritime  plain  by. 
difficult  pass,  4,700  feet  high.     A  waterless  zone  was  tlit'u  trava 
in  nine  iirivs'  march,  bringing  the  party  to  the  moro  haliiial.lo 
of  tlio  interior  where  the  river  valleys  furnbli  l 
abundance.     Even  here,  however,  there  was  at  lii,. 
in  obtaining  supjilies,  as  the  tribes,  thougii  posso.-^siiig  luiim 
proftibion,  could  not  be  induced  to  sell  th'.-m ;  while  iu  other  \ 
meat  was   to   be   had  in  abundance,  as  ciiincls   are   futtened] 
alanghter,  attaining  snch  a  size  that  the  hump  alone  sometj 
weiglis    100  lbs.      They   are   driven    to    the  coast    and   i«old 
18  to  '25  dollars  each,  their  flesh  being  specisliy  prized  l>y     * 
Somals  horn  the  idea  that  it  confers  the  camel's  power  of  cmuar'i'i 


pil  hunger  and  thirst.      All  the  aoimah  of  the  Somali 
appear  to  possess  exceptional  powers  of  abstinence  from 
itmidng,  as  the  sheep  can  dispense  with  water  for  sis  or  eight  days, 
'liree,  without  showiaj^  signs  of  suti'erinp-. 
.18  ]ihysicallv  a  fine  race,  and  in  their  features  and 
•11-  weapons  Mr.  James  traced  a  resemblunco  to  those 
cient  Ejryiitians  as  portrayed  on  their  monuments. 
ICT  lliem  live  people  of  another  race,  called  Midgans,  con- 
liv  iliem  iLf  inferior,  and  raudi  despised  by  them.     These 
-   with  poisoned   arrows,  aou   keep  flocks   of  tame 
;eathers  are  sent  to  lierbera  for  sale.     There  are 
Llivir  low  castes,  workers  in  iron  and  in  leather  charms, 
icctively  Tomal  and  Ebir. 

's  journey  was  not  without  the  escitement  of  dang'er, 

.sod  by  a  telegram  from  the  Foreip^n  Office  which,  too 

ilfil  Its  puqioso  of  preventing  his  departure,  served  only  to 

him  with  the  natives  when  already  on  the  march.     The 

ous  experience  of  the  expedition  was  its  stay  in   the 

«  of  the  .Sultan  of  Barri,  the  Somali  ruler  of  the  Adone  or 

tribe,  niimberinjj  fifty-six  villages.    This  wily  monarch  tried 

'    of  his  foreign  visitors  to  overawe  his  revolted  subjects, 

invited  them  to  take  up  their  quarters  near  him,  sent 

:!a  to  the  insurgents  representing  that  a  European  army 

^1'  '.o  his   assistance.     Mr.  James  having  refused   to  give 

*lioct  U)  da- '^c»  declarations,  found  himself  blockaded  in  his  zariba, 

lit' !i"'t:!::v  to  both  parties,  who  ultimately  made  peace 

!:iing  tiicir  forces  against  him.      A  moon- 

d  him  to  escape  this  danger,  and  return  in 

a  coast,  which  he  eventually  did  without  having  lost  a 

'     ...n  one. 

TLo  Adone  tribe,  though  ruled  by  a  Somali  dynasty  and  aristo- 
*'*£T,  are  bitter  enemies  (jf  the  Somali  people,  ana  fro'iuently  attack 
•^  eanraus  s<>Dt  by  the  latter  to  trade  with  them  for  grain.     The 
••»  of  the   .\douo   tribe  ore   negroes,   and  of  those  the   greater 
••Bher  arr  iu  ^lllVl•^y.     Their  terriiorj"  is  the  fertile  volley  watered 
•r  which,  de.spite  its  considerable  volume,  never 
•   loKM  itself  when  but  a  few  mdos  from  the 
•ho  Equator.     Its  course  is  markrd  by 
nous  nmiil  the  pastures  and  lighter 
1  n  addition  to  groat  herds  of  sheep  < 
ilio  help  of  irrigation-canal*  cultivate  j 
ii^,  a  largo  camel-load  being  obtainable  fori 

, cloth.     The  stalks,  which  grow  to  a  height-i 

(inro  the   matorial   of  the    native   houses,   which  ore 
-  '  — ui*d  in  pennanent  villages  in  the  valley. 
Trt                          — Mr.  .tames  draws  attention  to  the  compara- 
*«v*abvj>r-  HI  1  :       1     1-  tVcmi  the  country. 

AD  Um  enlLin  <•_]  -.u  ^,,'      y  \  with  bat  fnw  excepiions,  is  of  Amorieau 
^  ladiaa  make,  uid  Um  ooiy  ijlngUsh  cloth  we  took  was  taken  on  accooat 
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of  its  rarity,  as  presents  for  chiefs.  Natives  of  India  hare  for  p-i 
lived  at  Berbera,  and  supplied  the  traders  from  the  interior  wit;. 
this  no  donbt  accounts  for  the  Indian  cloth  so  largely  >ig«l  ;  bn- 
American  cloth  so  common  there  ? 

I  trust  the  English  authorities,  now  firmly  establishcvl  at 
<lo  all  they  can  to  assist  natives  arriving  fi'om  the  int€-ri-  >■  '• 
their  goods  at  the  coast.     The  custom  is  for  the  Ayal 
tribe)  to  act  as  brokers,  and  too  often  most  of  the    j. 
hands  of  the  middleman.     Till  lately  no  Ogadayn  ever 
but  entrusted  the  goods  to  coast  traders;  now,  howevi 
ning  to  trade  for  themselves,  and  each  year  find  their  w  . 
Bnlhar  in  increasing  numbers.      This  must,   and    jn> 
tended  to  open  up  the  country,  vrhich  has  been  hithert 
pcans,  more  from  distrust  of  their  motives  in  travelliii. 
real  hatred  to  the  white  man. 

The  scientific  results  of  Mr.  James's  expedition  are  re:  - 
a  ma})  bused  on  astronomical  observations,  and  a  lurg'e  ■ 
mammals,  ]ilants,  birds,  and  butterflies,  including  several  ii-n-  •■>me 
in  each  de]iaptment. 

Commercial  Policy  in  the  East. — Mr.  Arcliit'  '  ' 
delivered  a  vulunble  address  on  this  subject  to  n 
London  Chamber  of  Commerce,  held  on  Sept^mln.'r  l: 
reviewing'    the    restriction   of  British   trade   under    t). 
increasiuf^  foreifrn  competition,    jiointed    to    Easter 
most  yiromisinff  field  for  itjs  future  expansion  in  a 
Clussityiiij?  the  new  markets  of  the  world  under  Vw 
which  ore  ready  made,  requiring  only  to  be  rendereil  .... 
those  where  customers  will  have  to  "b^ educated  to  cirj]: 
he  proceeded  to  say  : — 

The  great  new  field  for  our  commerce  lies  in  Eastern  Asia,  when-  <i» 
markets  are  ready  for  immediate  development,  oli'eriujt  prooeot  r*W, 
while  in  AJ'rica  and  New  Guinea  are  to  be  found  inink.ta    r...,t.:r    .- 
"education"' — markets  of  the  future.     Vuluablo  as  ti- 
altogether  dwarfed  by  the  large  and  lucrative  outlet    : 
Eastern  Asia,  the  most  promising  to  be  seen  in  any  ]>:. 
This  latter  includes  China,  Corea,  Formosa,  ludu-China 
and  the  Siamese  Khan  States),  Mahiya,  Upper  IJurmali.  :, 
Shan  States  and  Tibet.    The  others  are  ot  secondary  ini , 
pare  thc-o  Asian  markets  with  Africa.     In  Africa  you  li  . 
of  savages,  poor  and  unclad  ;   in  China  and  Indo-Chinn 
whose  civihzation  dates  back  far  before  that  of  Europo     r. 
most  part  energetic,  sober,  industrious,  hardy,  enjoying  a  irr. 
■rOf  freedom,  and  possesed  of  a  considerable  degree  of  :  " 
^1  trading  instincts.     In  vegetable  and  mineral  «■ 
•■Ijnsurpaaacd.    This   field  can  be  approached   from    iun 
ocean  routes   and  inland  rivers ;    (2)  from  India,  by   ; 
Burmah;    {'Sj  from  Bnssia,  by  overland  carovan,  nVrtli        .,,,  j,.'ULAt 
of  Siberia  and  Mongolia. 

A  riiilwny  from  India  to  China  would,  it  is  sa  j 

jibysicid  dithculties,  and   should  the   recent   mi  ,,i 

result  to  a  Uritish  annexation  or  protectorate  of  Uppvr  iiurmah,  t 
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ifTil  ilifficulties  vroultl  b»i  summarily  disposed  of.    The  inter- 
Y  'l'i»  StaW,  "l^'ing-likf  m  wodg-o,"  as  Mr.  Cokiuhoun  puts 

■.'1  the  two  ^reatfsi  and  most  populous  empires  of  Asia," 
iutberto  proved  a  hindrance  to  the  cultivation  of  direct  corn- 
relations  between  them,  and  an  alternative  route  through 
Siain  has*  been  supcgested  for  the  ]>roposed  railway.      The  cost  of 
'  Ciirriajfe  in  these  countries  has  been  shown  to  be  exorbitant, 
timated  for  distances  of  400  to  500  miles  at  from  iiO  to  10(3 
at  of  railway"  transport.     The  railway  returns  iu   British 
afford  a  hopeful  index  of  the  future  of  st€am  transit  in  Indo- 
The  line  from  lianjfoon  to  Prouie  disproved  all 
ji;.  ,  iinaucittl  failure  by  returning'  a  profit  immediately, 

jiayiiiH  last  year  C  per  cent,  on  gross  outlay.     This  income  is 
earned   by  pas-si-ng-er  tniffic,  and  the   first  section  of  the 
in  and  Tonfriioo  line  carried  11,000  passengers  during  the 
week  after  it  had  been  o|ieued.     The  impending  settlement  of 
itish  relations  with  Upper  Buimnh  will  tioubtless  give  a  great 
ttlnn  to  jirojects  for  openmg  up  railway  commimication  with  the 
East. 

rade  of  Bussian  Turkestan. — Tho  Timeit  of  September  23 
i»,  under  the  above  heading,  a  valuable  article  extracted  from  tho 
lum  Jiiurmil  of  the  Fiiwnet  Minister,  an  official  publication.     Tho 
icni   tJovernment   of  Turkestan    comprises    tour  provinces   or 
>tnctit — Syr  Darva,  Ferghana,  Zerafshan,  and  Amou  Darya — with 
l<'r«!  cxtt'ti'  ••!'<ll  1.01)0  square  ver.«ts,  and  a  population  of-,y;j5(000, 
"•^settled  inhabitants  and  'JOo.OOO  nomads.    Soil 
''■  iiout  this  vast  region   naturally  present  great 

'instions,  described  as  follows  in  the  official  article : — 

A  tkoJj  noil,  very  imperfectly  watered  by  the  Syr  and  Amoa  Darya  riven) 

»r,l    ..  II  ..   ,\^^]  gga^  Btretches  to  the  north.    The  steppes  botweeu  the 
.iiued  arc  covered  with  thin  herbage,  without  the  smallest 
...»    :.•..!  ♦l.r.v  arc  remarkable  tor  thair  barrenneai,  and  can 
ii{o  by  the  nomads.     In  the  sonth  aud  fast 
J  Tiaa  tihaii  range   form  a  district,  watered  by 
;  nvem,  with  a  fiililn  »oil,  and  having  a  rich  vojjc- 
i'».     This  firtii'U  "i  Turkestan  cmbraevs  part  of 
with  Khouramiusk  and  Khodjent,  lioth  iu  the  sub- 
!ta  numcrou*  vallevs  aiij  hilLs  offer  tlio  ifreat<'»t 
'  cultivation,  while  the  summits  of  the  moun- 
r  i>ic(turage.     The  scttle<l  popiilatinn  oroiipii's 
vvliilo  the  noiuad  Iril' 
Darya  (it'')if»'^.     t ) 
'  I  III'')'  may  bo  ' 

• '    ■  111,  the  nomad   : 


I"  ■ 


"<.     In  tho  towiu  11 

wi.    The  town  noj , , 

whoto  Milled  populiitioa.     Axanvf^ 
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the  principal  towns  are— Tashkend,  87,000 ;  Khodicnt,  40.000 1 1 
34,000 ;  Andijan,  -23,000 ;  Namangan,  16,00Ci;  and  Samarcand, : 

Rural  Industry. — The  principle  of  division  of  labour  docs  i 
prevail   either  in   the    rural   or   manufacturing   systems    of   tfa 
countries,  and  as  small  properties  with  every  variety  of  culture  pt^ 
dominate  in  the  former,  so  in  the  latter  no  one  house  is  devoted  to  lim_ 
production  of  any  special  article,  hut  deals  jiromiscuoiislv  in  spi 
Even  the  cultivation  of  cotton  is  not  specialized,  but  carrieii  on 
by  side  with  that  of  other  afn"icultural  products,      ^'heat  and  : 
are  the  principal  grains  raised,  barley  and  millet  are  grown  in  i 
quantities,  and  irrigfation  by  canal  is  almost  universally  reqi)' 
Jul  these  crops.    The  richest  ngrictiltural  districts  are  in  the  j 
Ferghana,  Zcrafshan,  Tchetclurk,  and  Anpreno,  whore  tbe  noH 
irrigated,   is  very  jiroductive.     The  cotton  crop  in     '  H 

is  estimated  at  400,000  poods,  and  flax  and  hemp  are  ; 
considerable  space  is  devoted  to  market  gardens,  melutiA  auil  wa 
melons  being  the  crop  most  extensively  ;.':rown,  while  tlie  vine  i 
all  Euroi)ean  fruit-trees  flourish  in  the  orchards.     Dried  fruits,  i 
to  nil  {larts  of  Siberia  and  Southern  Kustiia,  form  a  consid 
article  of  export  from  Turkestan. 

The  production  of  silk  is,  however,  the  principal  rural   in.in- 
and  the  total  ouantity  manufactured  in   Central  Asin, 
at  10^,000  poods,  brings  in  an  annual  revenue  of  -' 
million  roubles,  or  something  under  two  millions 
rearing  of  cattle  is   almost   entirely  left   to  the  no 
number   of  animals  throughout  Turkestan  is  computL  > 
and  sheep,  4,810,000;  horses,  G40.000  ;  camels,  3<<j,i 'uu  ;  bar 
cattle,  5-26,000 ;  total,  C,yC2,'J00.     Fishing  at  the  mouth   of  thai 
Darya,  and  in  the  Sea  of  Aral,  brings  in  a  return  of  1 1 ' 
or  «;13,000  to  £14,000  yearly ;  and  fiirs  of  the  wolf,  !, 
riS.OOO  roubles.     Some  oil  wells  near  Khodjent,  gi-.  ihb 

3'ield  of  about  rrifl.OOO  jioods  of  oil,  are  the  only  J.  .aajo 

wealth  yet  tiiadc  available. 
Manufactures  and  External  Trade. — Manufac^<^'-;r.«;  nr 
bop.s  hove  been  established  in  the  towns  to  the  nu: 
aploying  6,000  workmen,  and  representing  an  anuu;..  |.<' 
2,860,000  roubles.    The  official  analysis  is  as  follows : — 

The  most  important  bictorics  belonpinj^  to  litissians  ti 
ir,  of  -which  twelve  aro  spirit  distilleries,  willi  a  i.r  "lii 
SOO,CKX>  ronblcM ;  five  are  tobacco  factories.  8cv. 
cotton.  'itiG  fill,  an'1  one  glasg.    Amonj;  the  nui.' 
i«l:  ■!  and  silk  arc  the  niojorily. 

iiiin  a  million  roublce'  worth  of  ■ 
roulili  n'  worlli  of  cutUin  goo<l3.    It  in  in: 
acoiirury  tin-  pnxlaction  of  tissues  in  otbr 
:i  imily.  which  annually  sn 

< !  ',;■.     It  in  ulso  difficnfi  tti 

tl  '  TarkciliM     .  :ii.-  un 

ti  ..il  towns,   :  iaud,  au'l 
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i'i:t.iii;in 


To  Semipuliitiu^k 
Total 


•"■'lion  roablee,  but  tliia  estimate  probably  falU  far 
ii.    The  following  table  may  apiirorimate  to  the 

stau : — 

EXI'OETS. 

EnublM. 

of  Nijni  NoTgorod  "  ."*» 

of  Irbit                     '.r»00 

'  ■■              '                                       ...  D'W.OOO 

1.0(K).CHJ0 

,  Or^k; 1.""  '.iX)0 

1  i.'mX) 

-k           .           ^it.1,000 


IMPORTS. 


From  ^' 
From 


i- _.. 


-7  and  Orsk 

^1- 


•PT«>        ...        ... 

..  .inil  Semirctchinsk 


1,000.000 
10,800,000 


RmblM. 

.';,.wo.ooo 

2,000,WJ 
l.&MJ.tMX) 

•2,iXM.i,0(X> 
1,0(K),000 


Totnl  ...       l-2,0iXt,000 

iht'Bf  tiTi/tnifs  vf  trade,  Turkestau  is  in  constant  commercial 
■riiVi    Kli'.i,  I  t.iMiara,  and  Chinese  Kashgaria.     The  export  of 
■1  amounted  last  year  to  sis  milliop  roubles, , 
■'  K).     Since  18*><j  the  commerce  of  Turkestan 
.     .Viiiiju;^  the  articles  e.tported  to  it  from  Russia  in  Europe  j 
suwaiacture^,  linen,  and   fancy  articles.     Turkestan   sends 
return,  cattle,  and  about  a  million  ronbles'  worth  of  Indian  tea. 


ItflrlBtAn.- 

iwOMl    of    'll 


Inton 


Utan, 


■  '••inid,  in  ii  |i;i])er  |)ublisbo(l  in  tLoJ 

laphiciil   Socii'ty    lor  tlio   rjuartPl 

:;ivi;  uii  mliTostiii)^  .smniimrv  of  tlif>  little  that  is 

!i  couutrv  forming"  piirt  of  tho  plateau  system  of 

ml  iK'knowlotljring'  no  ailcg^iance  to  it.s  fiovernnient. 

MM.   no   stmngcr  vrns   known  to   have  entered  tliis 

•  {i  it  ulivo,  nnd  the  spell  of  its  isolation,  as  far 

-    ..    ...I ;.rin   i«   concerned,  has    been    broketi    only   by 

•*•  j«mni«rT  of"  Mr.  McNnir,  of  the  Indian  Survey,  in  May,  188* 
imrutli  of  the  Hindu  Kliush,  it  can  only  bo  entered  f        '' "t 
by  a  fia^ii  l.'I.Oim  feet  liigb,  while  the  ranges  tliat  '  ; 

•s'sod  at  ultitudesi  varyinff  from  near  li.MuO 
■  nt  of  -Mr.  Mc.\uir  into  the  country  from 
•d  by  hiui.  wfts  ortV<<-t>'d  by 
11' balf-fn*>lrpd*now  in  wbirh 
rltxu  iiiciiiie  waH  r  r. 

*■».  Lr,  who  wn*  of  (•oii  •  i 

•It  .1  id  wu»  uuubic  to    e.xplortt  tbf    country    tiy.itfi- 


IMirii 


led  in  |iMirnin|^  nmuY  iutcresiiu';  dcluilii.     lla 

.  M'ltb  an  area  of  ri,(IOO  Nipiarc' nui'<»,  oa  cuuftvtV- 

>''"d  country  much  diversified  auA  xet^   \Si 
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turesque.  The  (topulation,  numbering^  over  200,000,  is  divided  into 
tliree  principal  tribes,  spenking'  separate  dialects,  each  subdivided  into 
numerous  clans.  The  men,  thoufjh  not  tall,  are  of  "  fine  appearance, 
with  sharp  Ar3'an  features  and  keen  penetrating'  eyes ;  blue  eyes  are 
not  common,  but  do  occur ;  brown  eyes  and  light  hair,  even  to 
ft  golden  hue,  in  combination,  are  not  uncommon.  The  two  extremes 
of  complexion,  fair  and  dark,  or  rather  pink  and  bronze,  are  observed 
without  chang'o  in  the  cast  of  features.' 

The  Kafirs  have  always  been  noted  as  a  fair-skinned  and  blue- 
eyed  race,  and  Sir  Henry  Hawlinson  has  left  on  record  a  description 
of  a  Kafir  slave — ''  The  most  beautiful  Oriental  ladj-  he  ever  saw, 
who  by  loosening  her  golden  hnir  could  cover  herself  com]detely 
from  head  to  foot,  as  with  a  screen."  The  origin  of  this  isolated 
race  is  problematical,  nor  does  their  name  Kafir  (an  unbeliever'), 
derived  from  tlieir  worship  of  idols,  tlirow  any  light  on  it,  while  th© 
name  Siyah-posh,  or  wearers  of  a  black  garment,  applied  to  them 
in  Per&ian,  is  equally  devoid  of  ethnological  meaning.  The  explora- 
tion of  this  impregnable  and  almost  inaccessible  rock-fastness  is  one 
of  the  few  untried  tasks  left  to  geographers. 

New  French  Porta  in  East  Africa. — The  Timis  of  December  1 
publishes  an  im])Ortant  French  official  Ro])ort  on  the  new  colony  or 
Ubokh  on  the  Ciulf  of  Tnjourra,  from  the  pen  of  .M.  do   Lauessan, 
the  same  Deputy  who  wrote  a  short  time  previously  n  vory  oble 
report  on   Burraah.     The  Gulf  of  Tajourra  is  a  great  inlet,  sixty 
miles  long,  on  tlie  African  coa.st,  immediately  south  of  the  Red  So*' 
iind  nearly  opj)osite  Aden.     The  Bay  of  Obokh  is  a  secondary  in- 
dentation on  the  northern  side  of  the  greater  gulf,  sheltered  by  Ua* 
Bir.  the  headland  that  shuts  it  in  on  this  side.     The  port  of  Obokh 
is  here  formed  by  two  lines  of  reefs,  and  is  divided  by  a  coral  bank 
into  two  basins,  rather  difficult  of  approach,  but  affording  fairly  good 
anchorage.     The  French  territory  is  situated  between  the   Italian 
colony  on  the  BayofAssab,  thirty  miles  to  the  north,  and  the  recent 
English  annexations  of  Berbera  and  Zeila  in  the  Somala  country  W 
the  south.     A  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  water  gives  Obokh  a  great 
superiority  over  the  adjacent  ports,  and  renders  pos.sible  the  main- 
tenance of  some  cattle,  sheeji  and  goats,  as  well  as  the  raising  of  fm 
scanty  crop  of  vegetables  for  the  resident  Europeau.s'  consumption  — 
The  Frencu  protectorate  extends  from  the  shores  of  the  gulf  to  th 
foot  of  the  mountains,  the  intervening  .•ijiuce  forming  a  hillockj  pi 
about  twelve  miles  in  width,  inhabited  by  Danakil  tribes. 

The   Report  describes  as  follows  the  general  character  of  tl«* 
country : — 

Those  only  who  have  been  in  the  Red  Sea  can  have  any  i'lca  of  tl*» 
desolate  appearance  of  tfio  barrou  j)lain8  rfnohini,'    from  !' 
the  niddy-tmted  mouutains  on  the  noriMU,  runuiu;^  almo,>-; 
the  coast.      Nevertheless,   iu  the  ruiuy   season,  the  torrent*    ii 
muantaina  brinj;  a  fertilizing  supply  of   water  to  the  plain. 
L*/'rii)i,'  up  along  tlio  ravines  throngli  which  the  fresh-water  ^' 
Bfli/  round  the  lakelets  formed  wlierover  a  dc^jressiou  q1  1L 
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the  inhabitants  of  these  vast  deserts  to  rear  Hocks  and  herds 

TJe,  and  alao  of  camel*,  which  are  hired  by  caravans  to 

-  <j  from  tlie  sta  to  the  table-laud  of  Abyssinia  and  Imtk 

.owah,  which  the  Italians  have  just  occapied,  is  an  island 

•r  or  herbage,  infected  by  the  pestiferous  raud  on  its  shore. 

Vdulia  (Zonlla),  a  little  to  the  south,  and  to  which  France 

liich  it  is  important  nirt  to  renounce,  is  perhaps  the  only 

-tern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  below  Massowah  where  vege- 

jnd.     Farther  south  still,  the  Bay  of  Amphila,  where,  as 

■■  ■  I'oiiit  for  a  route  to  Abyssinia  may  bo  found,  is  an 

lirackish  water  only  can  be  found  at  some  distance 

■' -'i  was  bought  by  a  French  firm  from  Marseillea 

110  more  promising  an  outlook,  although  the 

■i  a  great  uuiuber  ot  head  of  cattle,  which  feed 

of  the  plfiiu  during  the  rainy  season,  and  resort 

uing  the  dry  months.     Assab   is    even  worse  olT. 

if  nlmoel  entirel)' wanting ;  a.  few  wells  supply  a  little  bra.  !, 

«nd  the  witjts   of  the  resident   Europeans,  and  of  the    vt--  i   - 

I     ■  to  bo  met  by  condensing  water.    Cultivation  iii 

il-  and  the  same  state  of  tliiugs  exists  on  the  whole 

Irttcu  AoouL'  and  Obokh. 

'>l:ice,  which  was  iiuinbabited  when  6rst  occupied,  has 
!i  of  y(K),  one-third  intlig'enous,  the  remainder  coolies 

Min-inen.     Tnjourra,  ot  the  bead  of  the  g-ulf,  is  said  to 

■  <•■■•  v,'i'»i  ioliftbitantji,  a  fig^uro  whicli  M.  de  Lanessan  thinks 
•■'■•::■  r  r-d.  Obokh  derives  its  immediate  importance  from  bein<c 
■•  ■'.'.:  i'ri-ni-h  port  lietween  the  Mediterranean  nnd  tlie  French 
•'"'  "  :  lo-Chiim.  on  the  route  to  which  it  supplies  the  want 

'   •!  ite  coulinf^  station.     Its  prospective  advantages  are 

DMiion  on  one  of  the  chief  maritime  outlets  of  the  trade 
!iie   richest  dependency   of  Abvssinin.     The   road  from 
i*jvuTTa  to  Ankobur   is   tlie   most   direct    caravan    route   to   that 
'■iMrr,  from  which  the  Italiun  port  of  As.sab  is  cut  nW  by  a  wntcr- 
•■•dMert  160  leairues  across. 
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"  ' / ;   A  Xuirl.      By  David  CnniSTiE  iVIuwRAV. 
I  i   vols.     Loudon:  Smith,  Elder  it  Co.     1880. 

[N  iti  Kn*l  form  "  Kuiubow  Gold  "  has  already  found  rannv  admirers, 

ksil  IT   >«   ni,t  hki'ly  to  lose  j)opulnritv  in  its  now  <fress.     Mr. 

'**f»j  111!  I  his  story  with  n  g'ood  old-fasliioned  liackbunc 

•     •  .  ,..  ......?  wjtli  none  of  that  dissection  of  ch.iracter,  or 

motive,  which,  if  upjireciated  by  the  few,  is  verj- generally 
■'      ^  aiv.     '*  Rainbow  CJold"  may  be  read  easily,  but  is 
of  some  pleusunt  exciieiueut.  Fox — aua  ow  \X\\% 
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turns  tho  tale — there  lies  a  vast  and  ill-gotten  treasure,  far  away  in< 
lonely  spot  of  tho  Balkan  mountains ;  and  the  efforts  of  cer 
individuals  to  obtain  this  money,  and  the  crimes  committed  in  tU 
endeavour,  lend  the  narrative  an  interest  which  may  be  safely  de- 
scribed as  thrillinpf. 

A  succinct  account  of  the  orii^in  of  the  treasure  will  \je  useftil  to 
the  reader,  and  can  be  told  without  prejudice  to  the  story.  Some 
five-and-twenty  years  lieforo  the  Prolog-ue,  the  State  of  Del  Oro  in 
the  Spanish  Americas  borrowed  from  Europe  a  million  of  money. 
The  agents,  however,  who  should  have  taken  it  to  Del  Oro,  appro- 
priated it  instead  to  themselves.  Not,  however,  to  enjoy  it,  for  they 
were  tracked  down  by  a  secon<l  gang-  of  thieves,  who  overtook  them 
in  a  pass  of  tho  Balkans,  killed  them,  and  then  buried  the  treasuro 
for  future  use.  This  camo  to  the  knowledge  of  a  third  gang  of 
adventurers,  who  started  for  the  spot,  dug  tho  treasure  up,  and 
divided  it.  Why  gang  No.  G  should  have  been  infrodiiccd  at  all 
is  indeed  not  quite  clear,  unless,  as  is  probable,  it  was  to  save  the 
hero.  Job  Round,  lieutenant  of  gang  ISo.  ii,  from  any  participation 
in  bloodguiltiness. 

This  Job  Round  is  a  lovable  hero,  and  the  best  told  portion  of 
the  book  is  that  concerning  his  enlistment  as  a  young  man,  tha 
episode  of  his  dog  Pincher,  and  tlie  callous  tyranny  of  Captain 
Cunningham,  an  odious  individual,  drawn  with  much  skill  in  a  lew 
t<juches. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  recommend  a  clever  novel  as  thoroughlT 
wholesome  in  tone,  and  still  pleasanter  to  ])orceive  by  Mr.  Murray  s 
pretty  dedicatory  verses  that  he  for  one,  has  at  heart  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  pure  and  honest  tame  of  English  fiction. 
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THE  scliool  of  mystical  romance  has  taken  a  new  departiu-^i  m 
"  Karma,"  us  the  story  is  founded  on  the  theories  of  ■'  Esoteric 
Buddhism,"  the  latest  product  of  the  frivolity  and  profanity  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  author  has  already  contributed  to  the  litera- 
ture of  this  sect,  and  haviug  read  one  of  his  previous  volumes,  stj-led 
''  The  Occult  World."  we  can  aver  that  the  most  wonderful  revelation 
in  its  pages  is  the  fact  that  any  one  should  have  been  found  simple- 
minded  enough  to  write  them.  Mr,  Sinnett  must  at  least  be  nc- 
f|uitted  of  all  wish  to  deceive,  from  the  artless  candour  with  whieh 
he  allows  a  reader  of  the  most  ordinary  intelligence  to  see  through 
the  transparent  artifices  by  which  ho  was  himself  duped. 

That  the  chief  apostles  of  the  new  creed,  one  of  them  a  lady,  were 
])ublic]y  exposed  as  impostors,  on  the  evidence  of  tlieir  own  hired 
accomplices,  will  probably  nowise  diminish  the  ardour  of  their  dis- 
ciples ;  and  the  machinery  of  sliding  panels  and  cupboards  with  falB» 
doors,  fully  described  bj'  these  witnesses,  will  still  do  its  work  ta 
impoaiug  oa  the  credulous.    The  agent  sent  to  India  by  the  Society 
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.or  Psrebiea!  R^^search  for  the  purpose  of  investigatinpf  the  subject, 
p?  :i|j:  proots  of  the  fraud,  of  which  ho  ij^avc  all 

•t  u  lecturii  delivered  ia  London,  uuder  the 
^1  I  tho  Sociery,  some  months  nj!;o. 

.'w  creed — Theosojih}',  as  it  is  sometimes  called — has  no 

|}»ji.»rT:it.  uunnection  with  the  elder  Buddhism  to  which  it  claims  to 

-'-■    •■  ''self,  and  is  rather  a  development  oi' modern  .Spiritualism, 

i   more  impudent  supernatural  pretensions.      'Ihat  letters 

.uii  r  objects  can  be  instantaneously  transmitted  from  the  most 

It   places,  by   a   process  including  disintegration   into    their 

tufiotienr  atoms  for  the  journey,  and  reintegration   on  arrival — 

t  ih<»  adi'pt,  assuming-  what  b  termed  an  "  astral  body,"  can  Hoat 

1 1  ■  temj)onirily  disencumbered  of  all  terrestrial  ilisabili- 

[t  some  of  the  results  which  educated  men  and  women 

tv  ii>iiiiil  lujmblo  of  iMJlieviu";  in,  without  other  proof  than  some 

nj  »wkv,-.ii-'llv  executed  tricks  of  lcg;prdemain.     We  are  not  sur- 

-iscd  t<-  '  '  the  test^exjKjrimeni  of  producing'  the  Tiuie.i  on 

lie  day  •■:  ,  .u on  in  a  distant  part  of  India  was  rejected  by  tho 

Jejieraior",  on  the  f^ound  that  so  convincing  a  proof  would  leave  no 

Jr.-  ■•  '  '■■  faith,  iiaron  von  Mondstern,  the  heroof"Kanna"(the  word 

1 J  tern  name  of  the  .law  of  metempsychosis),  is  an  aflept  in 

ijii-nr  I   ■    •  ■••     ;  and  a  fiarty  of  fashionable  and  scientific  Eng- 

peo]<  '!ed  at  his  castle  on  the  Ithiue  to  investig'ate  them, 

;u  iiio  drama.     Vt'hh  this  foundation  it  is  inevitable 

jiortion  "f  the  book  should  be  occujucd  with  occult 

lauuii.s  an<i  ais  on  them,  but  tho  ordinary'  loves  and 

i  of  li'ininti  •  interwoven  into  the  fprotesoue  nhantas- 

>piritualism.     The  levity  witli  which  her 

eoduii         ,  1'   treated  by  the  lady  medium  may  bo 

kdged  from- the  following  specimen  of  her  conversation : — 


.ibont  onl  of  hi.s  LoJy  then,  too  P  " 

•  1  rw!  he  can.   I  knew  him  out  of  his  body  long  before  I  knew 

!    Do  yon  mean  that  you  met  him  tirvt  flying  about  in  tho  air 
IfP" 

in  the  Mtral  plane,  at  all  events.  You  don't  think  much  about 

t,  ,-.„,  ir.. .  ,,t  ,,r  iV|p  body.    It's  another  state  of  ciistcnec  you 

la  on  the  astral  plane  without  being  out  of 

. .,;■  myself?" 


fipiritnnl  roeiefv  does  not  seem  to  improve  the  diction  any  more 
those  who  Irequcnt  it.     As  mctempsycliosis  is  a 
>'■  Thcosophic  creed,  part  of  this  lady's  revelations 
thcnntecodent  lives  of  the  company  ;  and  it  is  8ho\VTi 
,  in   :ii  ilin  apparently  undeserved  unhappiness  of  his 
a  previous  career  of  self-iudulgenco  in  the 
man  of  the  classical  afi;*.    .Such  are  the  wild 
IS  which  a  Society  divided  into  charlatans  and 
;.;h   to  put  forward  as   an  improvement   on 
j'iot  of  the  novel  is  also  morally  objectionable. 
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and  despite  the  brightness  with  which  it  is  written,  it  is  sot  to  ', 
recommended  on  any  grounds. 


Wfiite  neather. 


By  William  Black. 

1885. 


LoDdon :  Macmillan  >ii. 


MR.  BLACK'S  renders  will  scarcely  need  to  be  told  that 
descriptions  of  moor  and  loch,  and  the  manners  und  customs  j 
their  habitues,  ore  always  fusciuating  ;  but  through  all  the  pcrsunsh 
elo([uence  of  his  pages  we  find  ourselves  occasionallj'  wondering 
whether  it  is  the  fasliion  in  Scotland  for  young  ladies  to  be  on  such  va 
friendlj*  terras  with  good-looking  gainckcei>ers,  even  when  dower 
with  all  the  gifts  and  graces  bestowed  bj'  him  on  his  hero,  itonali 
Strang.  For  ourselves  we  confess  to  being  rather  on  the  side  of  Mrs. 
(.irundy  and  the  social  cunveiumcis,  which  are,  after  all,  the  sanctia 
of  the  minor  moralities.  We  cannot,  in  short,  forgive  Mr.  Black  ! 
allowing  the  pretty  and  gentle  Meenie  Douglas  to  degrade  herself  by 
a  clandestine  attachment,  ending  in  a  secret  marriage,  to  an  inferior. 
y>OT  is  the  case  mended  by  launching  his  hero  on  a  career  of  drunken 
dissipation  and  low  comjiany  in  Glasgow,  iiowever  probable  such  an 
episode  may  be  in  the  life  of  a  man  of  his  class.  True,  the 
redeeming  influence  of  the  heroine  is  made  the  instrument  of  his 
reformation  ;  but  such  a  conversion,  in  the  orcUnary  course  of  events, 
would  be  only  teinjmrary,  and  the  young  lady  who  should  make  such 
a  nicMllinnce  would  incur  tiie  fate  she  deserved  by  Hnding  herself 
mated  for  life  to  a  sottish  boor.  The  embarrassment  of  the  sitiilition 
is  solved  in  the  novel  by  the  intx^rposition  of  an  American  millionaire, 
whose  daughter  has  also  fulk'n  tf^mjiorurily  under  the  spell  ot 
the  fascinating  JRonald,  and  who  takes  a  shooting  estate  in 
Jfighlands  for  the  express  purjvose,  as  it  would  seem,  of  making  i 
ex-keeper  his  factor  at  a  salary  of  £400  a  year. 

Lovers  of  salmon-fishing  will  "  fight  their  battles  o'er  again  "  in 
reading  Mr.  Black's  vivid  accounts  of  protracted  struggles  with  the 
silver-sided  prey,  though  they  may  perha{)s  be  tempted  to  shake  their 
heads  incredulously  at  the  idea  of  a  lady-neophyte  handling  the  : 
with  such  triumphant  success  as  Carry  Hodson,  even  under 
experienced  tutelage  of  Ronold  Strang. 


Andromeda, 


By  GcoROE  Flemixo,    London ; 
&  Son.  1885. 


Kicimrd  Bentley 


nn 


THE  "  Andromeda"  of  the  title-page — why  so  called  it  is  not  very 
easy  to  see — is  Miss  Clare  Dillon,  a  young  lady  endowed  witlr 
all  the  prescriptive  gifts  und  graces  befitting  a  heroine  of  i 
Her  story  is  told  with  tlie  vague  and  dreamv  grace  which  givi 
special  charm  to  George  Fleming's  works,  but  which  fails  to  escitr 
our  sympathy  for  a  girl  who  throws  over  successively  two  engaged, 
eemi-engngeil,  lovers,  to  marry  a  third.     Nor  can  we  feel  aught 
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iiidiprtation  for  the  man  who  nllows  himself  to  make  repeated  decla- 
rtacbment  to  the  betrothed  bride  of  his  friend,  and  so  win 
•'■c  affections  from  him.  And  to  reward  the  fulse  friend  and 
ithiess  fiancee  with  happiness  in  the  end,   is  a  violation  both  of 
Fticnl  and  natural  justice.     The  situation  is  rendered  additionally 
ntg:miiit  by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  defonned  man  who  is  treated  with 
"  erxxrl  caprice,  and  indeed  all  the  canons  of  artistic  fitness  are 
«ged   by  assigninj>;  to   one  so  afflicted  the   part  of  a   hero  of 
Wo  cannot  cong'mtulate   the   author  on   the  choice   of 
for  a  tale,  which  certainly  owes  all  its  charm  to  the  tellinjr. 
:  minor  blemishes  wo  would  point  out  the  incorrectness  with 
JToreigQ  names  and  phrases  are  rendered.    Thus  dis  is  not  the 
rticiple  of  the  French  verb  dire,  nor  is  San  Donat*  a  possiblfti 
'  aa  Italian  proper  name,  unless  with  the  prefi.x  /><•',  since  San' 
Ltlius  fjualilied  necessarily  refpiires  the  sinjruhir  termination, 
unfortunate  in  point  of  gTurainatical  construction  is  the  com- 
louti'utTn,  monte  being:  inasculine,  and  the  apreBment  of  the 
te  luvuruible,  even  when  formiiijj  part  of  a  projier  name. 


Ji  Stranye  Voyaijt,    By  W.  Cl.^rk  Russkll.    London  : 
Messrs.  .Samjison  Low  it  Co.    lf"'85. 

[IJ.  CL.A-RK  lir.S.SELL".S  latest  novel  is  in'hisbest  manner,  and 
may  fairly  rank  in  interest  and  power  with  "  The  Wreck  of  the 
■  "■"-."  The  thrilling  adventures  of  the  .S'lArr  Sea  and  her 
lire  described  with  amaxing  force  of  sjraphic  realization  ; 
vurcely  know  which  to  admire  most,  the  {fertility  of  invention 
give  fresh  noveltj-  to  the  oft-repeated  record  of  an  ocean 
or  the  iiicturcsque  vividness  of  narration,  which  makes  the 
sdents  seem  living- realities.  It  mifrht  have  seemed  impossible  for 
vey  almost  the  actual  bodily  sensations  caused  by  the 
.  of  motions  proper  to  a  ship  at  sea — to  reproduce 
to  ihe  imajfination  the  dizzying'  swing,  the  reeling  lurches. 
i*ehng  and  strainings  of  the  wave-beaten  hull,  with  all 
aying  sounds  unheard  on  shore  ;  yet  this  strange  per- 
nnoil  is  called  up  to  the  senses  in  page  after  page  ot  the 
before  us.  It  is  not  easy  to  detach  a  descriptive  passage 
narrative  without  marring  its  etlect,  but  we  cannot  resist 
'J^ftng  the  subjoined  description  of  a  sudden  squall  in  the  midst 
*i  •  tropical  cyclone : — 

wu  intent  upon  ray  work,  watching  the  sliip  till  tay  eye<i  reeled  ia 
in  onit-T  to  "meet  her"  shar|)ly  (with  the  helini  as  sbo  wUdly 
tiMw  ti  p'lrt.  n-iw  to  gtarboard,  when  a  fiiriouj  8<((iall  cauiu  down, 
'  ranjf  through  the  thunder  of  the  gale,  withi 
i  ani  p>owerlc6H  to  describe.     It  made  tho  Htortal 
'•'■  horrible  with  ita  nmnzing.  almo«t  hnman,  f 
1  .-.iyn  wool  with   its   fury,  whilst  it  swept  t\ 
tbiit  wan  a  |KTfect  »ncet  of  water,  just 
'  'f  the  oyolouic  jiower  that  was  drivvtt^ 
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it.    Out  decks  were  full  of  wet  in  a  breath  ;  hod  we  shipped 

we  couldn't  have  Ijecn  more  completely  floode<l.    Aa  tlie  -   ' 

up  in  the  air  on  the  foaming  curl  of  a  great  billow,  the  w;i 

iiig  and  thundering  aft  till  I  feared  it  would  sweep  me  on  m 

then,  tm  -1,111  end  of  the  vessel  lifted,  away  it  wont  ruariii;;  forv.  .5 

and  foaming  round  the  companion  and  Hkylighta,  and  flashii-  ix 

of  white  to  the  height  of  the  bulwarks,  where  the  wind  carri.  ai 

smoke.    A  yellow  gleam  of  lightning  sparkled  across  the  : .   — A 

hurling  flood  in  the  air,  though  if  thunder  followed,  no  echo  penetrated 
through  the  dreadful  and  hellish  crying  and  j-elling  and  shrieking  of  that 
moment. 

We  will  not  forestall  the  reader's  pleasure  by  giving  a  buul 
sniumary  of  incidents  which  owe  ilieir  cliann  to  the  narrative  power 
of  the  author,  but  merely  content  oursolves  with  jiointinfi;'  out  that 
the  fiction  has  a  basis  of  fact  which  orives  it  an  added  personal 
interest.  The  "  Strange  Voyage"  of  the  novel  is  a  trip  to  tho  Cape 
of  Hope  undertaken  as  a  cure  for  rheumatic  gout,  and  we  learn  that 
Mr.  Clark  liussell  has  just  sailed  for  the  same  destination,  with  the 
Lke  object  of  banishing  the  chronic  rheumatism  he  suD'ers  from. 
We  only  hope  that  the  real  cure  may  progress  as  rajjidly  as  the 
imaginary  one  at  the  outset  of  the  voyage,  and  may  not  be  impeded 
ere  its  end  by  a  like  series  of  startling  episodes. 


Slintfsaiid  Arrows.    By  IIUGii  CoN\v.4y  (F.  J.  FaroUS) 

Arrowsmith's  Christmas  Annual,  1885. 

IF  Mr.  Julian  Loraine,  the  hero  of  this  little  story,  bad  made  his 
marriage  settlements  before  instead  of  after  the  marriage,  liic 
book  would  not  have  been  written.  For  it  is  at  the  .solicitor's  office, 
when  the  bride  and  bridegroom  attend  to  give  the  necessary 
instructions,  that  Mrs.  Loraine  discovers  a  secret  so  gliastly  as  to 

[blight  her  newly  formed  happiness — a  secret  which  compels  her  to 
fly  from  her  husband's  homo  and  abjure  his  love.  The  word  of 
explanation  which  would  have  cleared  away  the  terrible  mystery  is 
not  spoken,  and  the  wife  within  a  week  of  her  marriage  abandons 
her  devoted  iiusband  under  circumstances,  to  say  the  least,  of  grave 

jSus]>icion.     Mr.  Loraine,  naturally  of  a  jealous  temperament,  can 

lecarcely  be  blamed  for  entertaining  some  (ioul)ts  of  his  wife's  fidelity. 
Iftcr  two  years  ho  obtains  a  clue  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  man 
vbom  be  believes  to  have  been  her  companion ;  he  tracks  him  to 
France,  follows  him  along  the  Breton  beach,  and  in  a  soquestored 
spot  shoots  him  somewhat  unceremoniously.  lie  then  nurses  him 
to  recovery  and  becomes  bis  fast  friend,  finds  his  wife  under  the 
charge  of  a  Sister  of  Charity,  but  is  unable  to  conquer  her  reluctance 
to  a  renewal  of  their  united  life.  It  is  only  after  having  bade  her 
what  is  supposed  by  both  of  them  to  be  a  final  farewell,  that  ho 

Idiscovers  the  reason  of  his  wife's  estrangement.  Knowing  it  to  be 
;:roundle5s,  he  is  aide  to  reclaim  her,  freed  from  the  fatal  barrier 
rJii'ch  she  supposed  to  exist  to  their  love. 
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VidaL    ByW.E.  NoRnis.     In  three  vols.  London:  Smith, 
Elder  Jb  Co.    1885. 

10    [.erKiua   curious  to  learn  bow  a  storm  in  a  teacup  may  be 

a-.lniirably    described   tbroujrli  somo  nine   hundred  pages,  we 

ifud  Mr.  N orris's  lust  novel.     This  teacup  hurricane — 

..  to  blow    •;eutly  in  the  first  volume,  gathers  force 

ijhuui  ilie  riecond,  and  threatens  utterly  to  wreck  the  domestic 

^Mr.  and  Mr».  Adrian  Vidal  in  the  tuird — tidtes  its  rise  from 

»te]y  trivia]  causes.      The   lady   has    an    unreasonably 

mper,  the   gentleman  a  foolish   habit   of   philandering. 

'Bkewise  a  certain  fat,  flirtatious,  and  mature    Lady   St. 

»hom  the  e.xjierienccd  novel-reader  will  recognise  as  having 

/ore  under  various  disguises.     She  is  united  to  an  elderly  and 

neer,  whom  we  may  descrilxs  not  unfairly  as  Thackeray's 

umortal  .Vlaniuis  of  Stojiie,  much  diluted.      The  St.  Austelis  go 

'  •  Tahous  ways  until  they  come  across  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vidal :  when 

ee  iu  pi-rsecuting  with  their  attentions  this  unlucky  couple. 

it.  Austell  patronizes  the  young  nuclior  (Mr.  Vidal  is  a  rising 

ist) :   F^nrd  St.  .\.ustell  makes  himself  disagreeably  pleasant  to 

.'('e.    'i'he  hero  visits  Ludy  St.  Austell  on  her  "  at  home  " 

ally  bored,  and  always  profoundly  conscious  that  she 

and  ageing.     Lord  .St.  Austell  pays  the  heroine  a  couple  of 

on  calls,  utters  fatuous  speeches,  and  gets  prof>erly  snubbed 

bis  pains.      Uiuc  Ulas  l/tcn/nue,  and  the  domestic  teacu])  trouble 

■  lacd  above.     Mr.  Norris  ])crceiving  that  there  is  here  barely 

at  grouud  for  the   prolonged  estrangement  and   misery  of 

Vidal  and  his  wife,  resorts  to  the  well-worn  exiiedient  of  a 

•maid,  dark  and  handsome,  with  a  taste  for  scheming  and  an 

agninxt  the  hero.     This  original  creation,  together  with 

iiymous  letters,  succeeds  in  embroiling  for  a  time  the  happy 

'    Id  in  Alexiiiulra  Gardens.     Hut  for  a  time  only;  the 

■er.  fbo  (louipstic  .sky  is  once  more  blue  and  smihng, 

Adrian,  a  poor  creature    "  without   mucii 

r  his  quota  of  stones  to  the  pavement  of  a 

II. 

U."-  .  .:-.       .  liicnded  as  better  than  nine  out  of  ten  of 

of  noveltt,  as  uuobji-ctionable  in  tone,  and  as  written  in 
pleasant  style.  The  author  invests  even  his  "  padding  " 
un  amoiuit  of  interest.     The  reason  for  this  is,  that  no 

entlv  from  his  o-.vn  experiences  as  a  toiler  in  the  field  of 

Kurr,  and  real  experiences  arc  invariably  interesting. 


fVantJif.    Bj  BnET  llAnTE.    London :  Chatto  &  Windus.    1885. 
I!.  UMKV  JIARTE  is  i      '        -.i  much  at  home  as  in  the  wild 
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whore  savagery  and  civilisa- 
:id  barrenness,  mingle  together 
ills  of  the  pictarev^ue.    XhcM 
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elements  tlie  gifted  writer  knows  how  to  combine,  with  all  a  poet's 
exquisite  sense  of  effect,  into  pictures  which  have  alrertdy  rendered 
Enfi'lish  readers  familiar  wiih  the  iinsiatled  horderland  he  so 
prajihically  depicts.  In  the  present  tule  it  seems  to  us,  however, 
ne  has  been  less  hnp[iy  than  heretofore,  as  the  more  complicated  plot 
lends  itself  less  readily  to  development  by  faint  and  sutr'i'estive 
touches  than  the  sHirhter  tales  he  g-enerally  chooses  for  the  frame- 
work of  his  desi<rn.  Thus  the  shadowy  outline  in  which  the  heroine's 
character  is  sketched  leaves  us  to  the  end  in  doubt  as  to  her  true 
nature,  nud  her  perverse  rejection  of  all  her  earlier  suitors  is  rendered 
more  inexjdicable  by  her  sudden  surrender  in  the  end  to  th'»  least 
attractive  amonj;'  them,  the  vnfrabondson  of  an  American  speculator, 
returned  in  the  guise  of  a  tramp  in  time  to  claim  his  inherituuce. 
The  character  of  tlie  old  Indian  butler,  under  the  iuduence  of 
growin<,f  insanity,  resulting  in  murder,  woidd  also  require  to  be  more 
carefully  worked  out  to  enable  its  trajic  possibilities  to  be  fully 
reolized.  The  Sjmnish  hacienda,  with  its  minirling-  of  simplicity  and 
stateliness,  its  ample  hospitality  and  traditions  of  family  super- 
stition, furnishes  a.  romantic  setting  for  the  drama. 


The  Master  of  thf  Mine.    By  Robert  Buchan.oj.     London: 
R.  Bentley  &  Son.    1885. 

IN  the  form  of  a  narrative  in  the  first  person,  Mr.  Buchiuiau  has 
triven  iiis  readers  a  powerful  and  interesting  stnry,  without 
exa;rgeration  of  sensational  effect.  The  hero,  Hugh  Trolawney,  a 
well-born  lad,  is  thrown  by  his  father's  death  on  the  care  of  rolativen 
in  a  lower  sphere  of  life,  and  compelled  to  earn  his  living'  ns  clerk, 
and  afterwards  superintendent,  of  a  Cornish  mine.  Although  j 
chance  enables  him  to  rescue  from  shipwreck  the  heroine  of  his  boyisll 
devotion,  he  conceives  himself  precluded  from  aspiring  to  her  hanii  by 
the  disparity  of  rank  which  circumstances  have  created  between  them, 
and  his  backwardness  in  responding:  to  her  evident  wish  to  ignore 
the  barrier  very  nearly  leaves  her  to  become  the  prey  of  n  ruined 
spondtlirift,  who  reckons  on  her  fortune  to  retrieve  his  desperate 
position.  The  flooding  of  the  mine  is  the  crisis  which  eventually 
clears  up  all  misunderstandings,  and  the  hero's  self-sacriticing  gallantry 
in  saving  the  life  of  his  rival  is  rewarded  by  the  hand  of  his  lady-love, 
with  an  abundant  measure  of  all  worldly  prosperity  superadded. 


DnVijlon. 


By  Grant  Allen  (Cecil  Pow-ek).  London; 
Chatto  &  Windus.    1880. 


"  "I) ABYLOX  "  is  an  art-novel,  and  its  title  is  a  pseudon^Tn  for 
x)  modern  Home,  whither  all  the  characters  flock  in  for  tho 
final  disposal  of  their  destinies,  with  a  well-timed  precision  that 
suggests  a  "  drive  "  of  game  to  the  battue  on  a  Scottisu  moor.  Tho 
plot  turns  on  the  fortunes  of  two  peasant  lads,  one  Eiil'  '  <\\ 
one  American,  each  a  heaven-born  artistic  genius;  the  first 
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ear:!T  ami  nntnmlly  into  a  great  sculptor  by  his  own  unaided 
It  I  thwart<?d  Cor  u  time  in  tollowinj*  Lii  natural 

!••  :       _  ,   lidanco  of  a  jrenorous  but  injudicious  piitron  who 

seeks  lo  divert  his  preuiu*  from  landscape  to  Hi^ure  painting-.  Each 
bero  is,  in  orthodos  fashion,  mated  with  a  fair  lady,  and  the  obstacles 
which  temporarily  obstruct  the  course  of  true  love  are  as  of  per- 
fa"  '■■"  !>.rid  umutjtakably  tliiusy  a  character  as  the  tissue-paper- 
Ii:  ^  held  up  in  succession  before  the  acrobat  in  a  circus.  The 

r  i.e  of  some  of  (he  inciilents  borders  on  .he  grotesque,  and 

t'  m  which  the  sculptor's  model  attempts  to   poison   her 

wi|»j)Oieii  rival  scarcely  makes  a  pretence  of  vriiisnnhlancr.  The 
caruature  of  the  Italian  gfirl's  relig^iou  is  more  than  usually  offensive, 
aad  the  irreverence,  perhaps  unintentional,  witii  which  scriptural 
quotations  and  allusions  are  introduced  is  a  serious  otfenco  against 
good  task.  Mr.  liuskiu,  under  a  transparent  disguise,  is  the  iliim ejc 
tmeUnd  whose  omnipotent  nod  brings  fame  and  fortune  to  the 
Uigfated  American  artist,  and  his  intervention  comes  in  time  to 
rMiore,  by  the  shock  of  glad  surprise,  the  kind  but  ill-judged  patron, 
when  at  the  point  of  death  from  malaria  fever.  The  deliberate 
i^i...i .»:..,.  of  tije  Campagna  poison  is  the  novel  form  of  suicide 
*  •■  Lini  as  an  atonement  for.  his  error  of  judgment,  while  his 

ivnuiiv  15  devoted  to  the  foundation  of  an  Art  Scholarship  in  Kome. 


Ortem  Pkiuture  ami  Grei/  Gtief.     By  the  Author  of  "  Phyllis,"  &.c.      . 
London  :    Smith,  Elder  &  Co.     1885. 

IT  mi^ht  have  been  thought  that  every  possible  variation  on  the 
familiar  tlieme  that  "  the  course  of  true  love  never  docs  run 
amooih  "  had  been  long  ago  used  up,  hence  the  author  of ''  Phyllis  " 
dawarre*  credit  for  having  given  a  comparatively  fresh  rendering  oi 
tiw  liackni>ycd  theme.     A  supposed  stigma  on  the  heroine's  birth 
aapplivs  iht.'  rei|ui.itte  atnotuit  of  friction  to  delay  the  movement  of 
th*  «lr«nia,  and  maintain  the  reader's  suspense  during  the  progress 
of  thf   m'-vnHble  three  volumes.     The  lieroine,  an  inginuc  of  the 
'•m,  with  all  the  infantine  «/m«//w«  of  that  somcwlmt 
_•■  person,  tlies  from  her  home  on  the  discover}-  of  her 
;  .sharing  its  contamination  with  her  still  constant 
I  'l'  accidents  leads  her  to  the  door  of  her  unknown 

fiUu-.r,  lo  be  tended  in  his  house  through  the  subse<|ueut  brain  fover, 
■which  DO  heroine  with  a  shadow  of  self-respect  could  fail  of  dcve- 
l<>]i<D|^  uDder  tlio  circumstances.  The  newly  discovered  parent  proves 
J.,  1  .  „..,  only  provided  with  a  marriage  certificate  m  due  form, 
{»  ily    Bhtablt^hing  his  daughter's  position,  but  to  be  also 

ttiii:;r  t  1  the  hero,  and  the  true  and  lawful  possessor  of  the  title  and 
Mist**  wriia;;fiiilv  oiiioyed  by  the  father  ot  the  latter.  The  pne-tiiul 
jwtii .    '       '  upon   the  cniel  mother,  the  ogross  of  the 

tsl«,  -d  rh)wn  from  her  ]>lace  of  dignity,  must  re- 

■cedent  iinprobaliility  of  finding  fhi»  two 
.iown  father  uitd  the  louhir-losl  l»«Vk'M% 
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combined  in  one  {nd  the  same   individual.     Enjjlish  country 
furnishes  the  background  of  the  story,  and  tbe  foibles  of  coimi 
society,  with  a  duciiess  as  the  central  sun  of  its  firmament,  arc  c 

atured  in  sufficiently  vivacious  fashion.     The  principal  lovers,  for 

there  are  also  some  secondary  pairs  of  turtle-doves,  are  of  the  Edwin 

and  Angelina  type  of  irusliing  efflorescence,  and  a  good  deal  of 

.somewhat  maudlin  love-makinfr  S"oes  on  between  them,  but  :j  ' 

tylc  lends  vitality  to  the  narrative,  and  carries  it  on  witii  uiil 
triskness  to  the  close. 


Mri.  Di/vwnd. 


By  Miss  Thackehay  (Mrs.  RirnMoxD  Ritch 
London;  Smith,  Elder  &  Co,     1885. 


M' 


f  ffll 


riSS  THACKERAY  has  a  knack  of  showing  us  a  story, 

than  telling  it ;  one  gets  the  impression  of  t/rnri'  painting 
maffnified  to  life  size.     It  is  always  picturesque  and  true,  oy  fo 
of  delicate  colour  and  minute  detail,  (pialities  which  make  res 
and  pleasant  reading.     In  the  history  of  Susanna  Dj'raond  ther4 
an  atmosjihcre  of  loyalty  to  home  ties,  and  a  certain  simplicity 
far  removed   from   the  passionate   self-seeking  atmosphere  'of 
many  novels.    We  wish  the  wTiter  had  not  a  haunting  delusion  that 
the  incense  of  continental  churches  is  the  type  of  a  dreamy  r" 
and  that  those  who  practise  it  are  invited  to  sufFering  and  tli 
bilution  of  their  life.     Some  scenes  are  rather  marred  by  slight  hints 
of  this  mistake.     We  should  note,  too,  that  the  ninmentary  sicrli*  "f 
Marney'.«  infidelity  is  a  page  that  would  puzzle  a  very  ingrntu  ; 
but.  needless  to  say,  the  book  is  f|uite  radiant  with  a  pure  nr    ,    _ 
Its  finest  parts  are  the  picture.s  of  the  human,  homely,  hnrd-workiag 
Mrs.  Marney,  hidins:  ber  husband's  worthlessness,  bearing  her  heart- 
break, and  faithfully  believing  in  a  character  against   whom   the 
reader  burns  with  indignation  for  her  sake.    The  death-scene,  where 
she  believes  him   to  be  beside  her  and  worthy  of  iier  love,  is  a 
touching  page  of  tragedy.     For   these  self-seeking  days  there, 
much  good  teaching  lu  the  story  of  Marj'  Marney's  noble  patiei 
drag'ging  through  life  in  the  shallby  minaiie  at  Neuill}*.     It  is  one^ 
the  sad  things  that  it  is  good  to  know. 


IS  a 
new' 
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La  CicillA  Caltollca,  \7  Octohn,  1885. 

Bussia  and  Mount  Athoa. — From  the  Russian  cnrro: 
the  Civilta  Oitiotictt,  we  learn  some  curious  particulars 
the  attention  of  those  who  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  the  subt 
of  Hamia,  e\"er  directed  to  the  acquisition  of  the  long-covet 
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Ku  uabition,  Comtantinople  and  the  remains  of  the  Turkish 
ftyir«,  when  the  day  of  its  dissolution  shall  arrive.     lie  notices 
B^Jiie   extraordinary    and   expensive   warlike   preparations   and 
^^^Ucinga  connecied  with  either  maritime  defence  ur  ag'rrressive 
IPm  now  pushed  forward  with  a  feverish  activity  by  the  Russian 
Bvvmment,  which  seem  ill  to  accord  witli  what  we  have  reason  to 
llbM  coucerniug  its   financial  difficulties.     To   ng:n'ravntc   these 
^^^e  country  is  now  threatened  with  an  alarming'  scarcity.     The 
Imbte  heat  and  drouo;ht  of  the  summer,  unexampled  as  regards— 
urtbem  Russia  since  the  year  1743,  arrived  even  at  inspiring  tha^ 
ftjnluiuD  with  8uj)erstitious  fears.     More  solid  evils  have  resulted, 
■m  as  the  extensive  conHag'rations  in  the  forests.    Their  smoke, 
ii  the  neighbourhood  of  Moscow,  is  described  as  so  dense  that  thaJ 
katejts  were  veiled  for  several  days  by  a  thick  shroud,  throu^'h  whiehfl 
the  nn  jrlarcd  like  a  fiery  ball,  while  hosts  of  musijuitoes,  expelled 
6nffl  thftir  haunts  by  the  flames,  invaded  the  city  ;  but,  what  was 
wor»p,  packs  of  wolves,  driven  from  their  summer  covert  by  the 
■mc  c»ui>e.  infested  the  country  and  entered  the  villages,  seizing  on 
tbs  domeitic  animals  and  little  children,  nay,  even  attacking  grown 
oea  and  women,  when  they  surnrised  any  alone.     Fires  also  have 
heBf««rfuIly  numerous  in  the  villages  and  provincial  towns,  which 
vt,  for  the  most  j)art,  budt  almo.st  entirely  of  wood,  so  that  it  has 
W9.  laid  that  all  Russia  is  regularly  burned  down  in  the  course  of 
n.     This  year,  indeed,  tiie  tires  have  been  so  exceptionally 
and  destructive  as  to  have  alannod  the  police.     In  the 
aster  at  Kline,  for  instance,  a  city  not  far  from  Moscow, 
nes   burst  forth  in   four  ditforent   quarters  simultaneously, 
■  OB  in  other  cases,  to  the  agency  of  incendiaries.     Even  at 
and  in  the  vicinity,  tires  have  broken  out  with  no 
»e,  and  the  police  have  apprehended  twelve  individuals, 
'verc  women.     But  the  loss  of  the  harvest  is  the  most 
ly.     Peojile  ask  tlicmselvcs  what  is  to  become  of  the 
111   Odc«.<a  this  year,  and  who  is  to  give  bread  to  the 
nt .'     Under  these  circumstances,  and  with  the  consequences 
are  to   Iw  apprehended,  war  would  seem  nn   impossibility. 
rbowflTPT,  pruve  that  it  is  not  so  regarded. 

Russia  has  been  very  desirous  to  have  a  port 

1.  riTid  that  for  obvious  reasons.    It  doiiiinatcs  in 

■able  fleet  in  the  harbour  of  Si-biistopol 

'~  on  that  fide  ;  but  what  it  wunts  is  a 

icr  side  of  the  Straits,  whicii  would  enable  it  to 

btivifii  two  fires.    Russia  is,  therefore,  strivinpf 

■  position  for  itiwlf,  to  which  the  utlior 

.   The  writer  draws  attention  to  a  subtle 

1  of  .Mount  Athos,  which  could  be  easily 

iMiiii'  fortrnss,  a  now  Ciibraltur,  commanding 

I 't,  and  both  Europuun  and  .\8iatic  Turkev. 


]««ot 


mnmnd 


itpuun 
uud  lit  t>'t 
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Greek  nationality.  All,  however,  are  lyoverned  for  their  general 
affairs  by  the  Communal  Council,  composed  of  Greek  monks,  who 
naturally  favour  their  own  countrymen  more  than  those  who  are  of 
loreifrn  extraction.  These  last,  who  possess  six  of  the  mouBstorie?. 
nre  desirous  to  rid  themselves  of  Greek  supremacy,  and.  through 
the  Russian  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  have  claimed  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Kussian  Government.  No  doubt  this  petition  has 
been  received  with  much  jdeasure  by  Russia,  which  will  now  become 
the  virtual  possessor  of  all  the  Russian  and  Slave  monasteries  at 
Mount  Athos,  and  will  be  able  to  despatch  thither  a  larg'e  number 
of  men  under  the  jruise  of  pil{!;riras,  and  enlarg'e  these  forts  for  their 
accommodation,  as  well  as  construct  a  harbour  to  shelter  the  vessels 
cwryina-  them  from  Odessa;  for  how  could  any  objection  be  raised 
to  so  seemingly  reasonalile  a  demand  as  to  be  allowed  to  provide  a 
safe  retreat  on  these  perilous  and  stormy  coasts  for  their  pacific 
fleet  ?  And  Turkey,  in  fact,  is  either  utterly  blind  or  turns  a  blind 
eye  to  the  disg;uised  occupation  of  sd  imjiortant  u  post,  and  disreg'nrd* 
the  reiterated  com])hunts  of  tile  Coiiimimul  (Council  and  its  endea- 
vours to  make  the  I'orte  alive  to  the  intrig:ues  of  Russia,  ^iay,  it 
has  declared,  throu>^h  the  medium  of  a  journal  published  in  Con- 
stantinople, that  these  accusations  are  devoid  of  all  foundation,  and 
has  even  sent  a  decoration  of  the  Turkish  Order  of  Osmanlie  to  the 
jirior  of  the  Russian  monastery  of  iSan  Pantaleimon.  Russia,  in 
short,  says  the  writer,  has  introduced  n  formal  schism  at  Mount 
Athos  which  is  destructive  to  its  old  monastic  republic.  It  behoros, 
lie  tiiinks,  tho.se  who  have  a  vital  interest  in  the  (]uestion  to  decide 
upon  tlie  prudence  of  interference  before  it  be  too  late. 


10  .SejjhiHi'/r,  1880. 

Antiquity  of  Coral  Formations. — Our  modern  philosophers  lu 
the  department  of  natural  science,  for  the  most  part,  grcedilv 
welcome  any  fresh  discovery  which  seems  at  variance  ■with 
Christion  belief  reg-arding-  the  antiquity  of  our  g^Iobe  in  its  present 
condition,  or  with  any  otber  Biblical  statements,  or  hitherto-accepted 
deduction  from  sucli  statements.  Thus,  about  fifty  years  ag-o, 
Darwin,  after  examininp-  the  coral  formations  among  the  Society 
Islands,  and  observinn-  that  the  bunks  descended  intjD  th'n 
ocean  to  depths  far  exceediu;^  the  limits  at  which  these  polypi  cua 
work,  imagined  a  theory  to  account  for  what  he  considerod  as  an 
established  fact,  of  which  more  anon.  According  to  him,  the  bed  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  is  slowly  sinkinsr,  and  by  this  process  the  cornllino 
communities  have  been  enabled  to  continue  tlieir  work  uuin- 
ternijitedly.  Thus  a  coral  bank  of  the  depth  of  three  hundred 
metri'S  would,  he  calculates,  at  the  rate  at  which  coral  formations) 
supposed  V>y  him  to  increase,  argue  an  abasement  of  the  bed  of  tb 
ocean  refpiiring  yoO,000  years,  luid  indetlnitely  more  in  proportiol, 
to  the  depth  of  tlie  banks  in  question  ;  while,  from  tho  fact  thnf 
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enn  of  conl  haci  been  fidied  op  from  the  base  of  die  rock  ha 
it  was  ba^tilr  inferred  bj  Lim  that  it  wns  a  honiogpeneoos 
throughout,  the  entire  \rork  of  these  marrellotjs  creaEnres. 
this  was  confidently  accepted  by  geologists,  and  tau^^ht  in  their 
raXi&e.  courses.  Now,  this  hne  theor)',  which  was  grounded  on  an 
3aeonpl«(e  induction  of  facts,  supplemented  bv  conjecture,  of  which 
llr.  JJorwin  and  his  comt>eers  have  made  sncli  large  use  in  order  to 
fin  np  tho  g'aps  in  their  hypothetical  systems,  has  been  completely 
"  "  "  by  the  recent  inrestig^tions  of  Murray  in  the  ClmiUngtr. 
^.._*1«KWOTement  in  the  method  of  exploring^  ocean  beds  ai  the  depth, 
•K  onlv  of  ;300,  but  of  thousands  of  metres,  has  brouf»ht  to  li^ht 
fuu  w6ich  utterly  contradict  Darwin's  ingenious  conjectures.  The 
•odu  of  Tahiti,  the  verv  same  that  Darwin  examined,  were  aa- 
eertained  by  Murray  to  l>e  of  a  composition  totally  diderent  from 
~^^  It  be  had  suri[K>sed.  The  coral  constructions  do  not  plunge  down 
ocran  depths,  but  rest  upon  a  submarine  rocky  elevation.  At 
:  on  tlie  rocky  escarpment,  it  is  true,  fracrmcnts  of  coral 

Ui. Ifom  above  by  the  force  of  the  waves  had  become  eom- 

pMted  solidly  witli  calcareous  deposits,  and  formed  a  species  of 
coadne  perfectly  distinguishable,  upon  examination,  from  the  true 
conl  formation  above.  Lower  down,  following  always  the  slope  of 
tbe  aabfnarine  rock,  mi.xed  with  sand,  was  found  a  bed  of  cornl 
detntos.  the  residue  of  j)ieces  which  hatl  fallen  from  the  summit  of  the 
reef ;  whi'>     "  iing  still  lower,  even  these  indications  disappeared, 

azul  oothi:  .  lie  discerned  which  was  not  composed  uf  voloanio 

mteml*  ;  dciiioii:>truting'  plainly  that  the  island,  which  is,  sn  to  say, 
•  ikolelon  and  the  sup]>ort  of  the  coral  reef,  is  a  thing  totally 
diitinct  from  it,  and  is  nothing,  in  short,  but  the  cono  of  an  extinct 

It  may.  however,  be  objected,  since  coral  reefs  are  so  numerous  io 
llieae  ?—■'  ••''■■^r  tropical  seas,  how  is  it  that  the  volcanic  upboavings 
00  «  ire  said  to  rest  have  nil  attained  precisely  the  height 

»j  whi  1  I'-r  ^Kilypi  can  bt'^m  to  work,  which  they  cannot  do  at  more 
ibiui  iiji.-;y-»even  metres  below  the  surface  of  the  sea  .'  The  answer 
M  not  far  to  seek,  and  is  given  by  Murray.  Many  of  these  volcanic 
MOM  may  have  been  upheaved  above  the  ocean  surface,  but,  being 
norr  "  ">sed  of  loose  materials,  it  would  be  wonderful  indeed 

HMwl  .  i-e  continued  to  resist  the  action  of  the  waves.    Now, 

aa  their  6>rc«  becomes  reduced  almost  to  nothing  at  a  depth  of  about 
thirty  BM<res,  its  effect  would  be  exactly  that  of  lowering  the  cone 
ta  HHt  depth  needed  for  the  formation  of  a  coral  bank.  Other  cones 
wbkh  bad  not  risen  to  the  proper  elevation  may  have  easily  received 
the  rtfiuitiite  increment  by  marine  calcareous  deposits  which  are  con- 
tiBoally  for'"'''"-  ><i  these  aeas.  Murray's  observations  receive  con- 
finaation  :  of  Agassis,  who,  in  the  reefs  of  Florida  and  the 

Ar';"--  .ver  no  signs  of  abasement,  but,  on  the  contrary. 

The  ]H-culiar  shape  of  the  coral  reefs  can  be 

r«ailiiy  cipiaiiicii  wbeti  we  tioto.  what  has  long  been  matter  of 
tou  XT. — XO.  I.     \Third  -i-'ir/ca.]  0 
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observation,  that  the  coralline  community  works  much  more  eaailj- 
and  rapidly  where  it  is  exposed  to  the  shock  of  the  waves.  Hence  it 
is  that,  as  soon  as  the  construction  begins  to  emerge,  the  external 
portion  grows  the  fastest,  and  the  result  is  the  shape  which  the 
reets  assume  of  a  circular  chain  with  an  elevated  margin,  enclosing 
u  lagTine  of  greater  or  less  depth.  The  reef  canuot  rise  any  higher, 
for  these  creatures  cannot  exist  unless  the  water  passes  over  them  for 
at  least  the  greater  portion  of  the  day.  All  foundation  being  now 
removed  for  the  necessity  of  supposing  a  gradual  lowering  of  the 
ocean  bed,  along  with  that  also  aisappears  tlie  needless  conjecture  of 
thousands  of  centuries  for  a  construction  belonging,  as  it  appears,  to 
a  quite  recent  epoch.  Possibly  some  of  the  myriads  of  centuries  re- 
quired by  evolutionists  may  vanish  in  like  manner  through  the- 
advance  of  science  and  a  severer  and  closer  scrutiny  of  facts. 


GERMAN   PERIODICALS. 

By  Dr.  Bellesheih,  of  Cologne. 

1.  Katltolik. 

The  Consecration  of  Holy  Oils. — ^I'he  author  of  this  series  of 
interesting  liturgical  articles  proceeds,  in  the  September  number  of 
the  KatUolik,  to  inquire  what  are  the  Church's  views  as  to  who  is 
entitled  to  be  the  minister  in  the  ceremony  of  consecrating  Holy 
Oils.  The  principle  is  laid  down  that  the  pomer  of  consecrating 
them  is  bestowed  on  every  priest  by  the  words  of  the  bishop  when 
conferring  the  priesthood,  "  Consecrare  et  sanctificarc  digneris, 
Domine."  But  the  actual  exercise  of  the  power  is  not  allowed. 
We  thus  explain  two  ajiparently  opposed  points  of  discipline.  For, 
i>n  the  one  hand,  by  reason  of  the  importance  attached  to  the  Holy 
Oils,  their  consecration  has  been  reserved  to'. the  bishop  ;  and  yet,  on 
the  other  hand,  cases  may  arise  in  which  the  Holy  See  judges 
well  to  bestow  the  faculty  on  simple  priests.  An  important 
example  is  seen  in  the  action  of  Pius  VL,  who  empowered  the 
French  bishops  to  grant  to  their  priests  the  faculty  of  consecrating 
chalices  and  jiatens,  nevertheless  who,  when  asked  to  also  extend 
to  simple  priests  the  power  to  consecrate  the  Holy  Oils,  refused  on 
the  groimd  that  such  concession  would  conflict  with  the  time- 
honoured  custom  of  the  Latin  Church.  Indeed,  the  Church  is  emi- 
nently conservative,  although  M-herevcr  doctrines  are  not  concerned, 
when  grave  reasons  urge,  she  is  not  averse  to  modification  and  pru^ 
dential  changes.  Whenever  grave  reasons  are  wanting,  she  neva 
touches  her  liturgical  traditions.  We  may  here  note,  by  the  wa 
thot,  as  regards  the  Greek  Church,  simple  priests  continue  to  the 
present  day  to  consecrate  the  Oleum  Catechumenorum  and  tb» 
Oleum  Infirmorum,  but  the  consecration  of  the  Chrisma  is  eiclusiveljr 
reserved  to  bishops  in  the  Greek  as  it  is  in  the  Latin  Church.  The 
iuthor  of  this  article  proceeds  to  justify  the  Latin  practice  in  this 
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iiii|wet  by  dwelling  on  the  symbolism  of  the  Holy  Oils  as  typifying 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  on  the  nature  of  the  episcopal  order  as  imply- 
tag  the  ralness  of  hierarchical  dignity  and  power.  A  second  article 
ia  the  October  issue  explains  the  consecration  of  the  Oils  being 
fixed  for  Maundy  Tlmrsday,  by  the  close  connection  between 
the  Holy  Oils  and  the  solemn  acuninistration  of  bajjtism  which  took 
plaoe  on  Easter  Eve. 

Another  article  discusses  the  modem  philosophical  system  as  to 
tttne  and  space.  Both  the  empirical  and  idealistic  doctrines  on  this 
important  point  of  ontology  are  refuted,  and  the  doctrine  of  St. 
Toomas  is  cstnbHshed  at  length. 

Oerman  Bibles  beforo  Luther. — An  article  in  the  October 
nvmbor  contains  a  critique  on  Dr.  Jostes'  work,  "  The  Waldense* 
ud  pre-Lutheran  German  translations  of  the  Bible,"  a  work  which 
ikoald  have  special  interest  for  English  Catholics.  The  fabulous 
■atement  that  it  was  Luther  who  first  gave  the  German  people  a 
ttwuIatioD  of  the  Bible  has  been  so  often  refuted  that  it  is  irritating 
to  have  to  refute  it  yet  once  again.  It  had  to  be  done,  however ; 
lot  the  old  fable  was  presented  to  the  German  public  in  quite  a  new 
dtipe  in  1H84.  In  1881,  Father  Klimes,  a  Cistercian  monk  of  Tepl, 
Mir  Marienbiid,  in  Bohemia,  published,  for  the  lirst  time,  the  so-called 
CoitT.  :s,  which  is  a  German  translation  of  the  New  Testa- 

nest,  ig  to  the  second  part  of  the  fourteenth  century.     It 

lOOO  becwnu  well  known  that  this  codex  had  served  as  the  model  on 
wiiicb  the  first  printed  Gorman  Bibles  had  been  based.  Hereupon, 
nrioosly  enougii,  two  Protestant  historians,  Messrs.  Keller  and 
n...,. .  .."..ceeded  to  claim  this  Codex  of  Tepl,  not  for  the  Catholics, 
le  Waldenses.  The  result  of  their  researches  was  an 
«i>itir^j  iur  the  Waldenses,  to  whose  energy,  zeal,  and  piety  the 
(MnMO  people  owed  their  first  translation  of  the  Bible.  A  young 
CUbolic  historian.  Dr.  Jostes,  of  MUnstcr  Academy,  joinedf  issue 
•Ml  tbe  aforesaid  historians,  and  has  unanswerably  convicted  tliem 
cf  CTOUly  misreprcsentinif  medieval  history,  and  being  ignorant 
of  uitbolic  ins^titutions.  These  historians  had  laid  great  stress  on 
the  SmM  that  un  Appendix  contained  "  seven  chapters  on  Christian 
ftkh-**  Tfii'.  they  maintained,  was  a  Wnldensian  catechism.  Yet 
taj  I.  ''d  reader,  only  superficially  acquainted  with  Catholic 

doetr.:..,  -lit  see  that  it  is  a  simple,  good  orthodox  Catholic 
HBBon.  .Messrs.  Keller  and  IJaupt's  assumption  is  further  refuted  by 
tb«  r*'^'-'-  '■  ff"  the  Sundays, which  is  unraistakably  Catholic  ;  notiiit^ 
the  I  I  of  three  masses  on  Christmas  day,  the  feast  of  All 

Saints,  ^.-i.j.u^  Christi  day,  and  some  other  saints' days.  It  is  daring 
falfwd.  in  face  of  all  this,  to  speak  of  it  being  a  VValduusiaii  cute- 
ahum  that  sccompnnie.o  this  old  translation  of  the  Bible.  Nor  can 
tba  hypothesis  oi'  a  Waldensian  translation  find  any  support  in 
.■<i  against  reading  the  Bible  in  the  vernacular. 
«•  early  as  by  the  end  of  the  thirt«entli  cntury, 
oi  ••  had  been  suppressed  by  roy  • ;  it  in 

i|iiila  vielec,   '  'o  seek  for  similar  decrees,  ^n  >  .u^j<«\v«^ 


Um  bvpo 

«Bda«a«ti' 

DanUtla** 
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or  episcopal,  in  Germany.  No  such  decree  was  in  force  in  this 
country  at  the  time  when  our  codex  was  written.  The  first  decree 
of  that  kind  emanates  from  the  Archbishop  of  Maintz,  in  1486. 

2.  Stimmen  aux  Maria  Limeh. 

The  Pope  and  the  Massacre  of  St,  Bartholomew, — F.  Duhr, 

in  an  article  of  considerable  length,  answers  the  much-a»itated 
((uestion :  What  was  Rome's  position  towards  the  St.  Bartholomew 
massacre?  In  the  Dublin  Review  of  October  last,  I  called 
attention  to  F.  Duhr's  iirst  article,  in  which  he  showed  that  the 
massacre  was  not  premeditated,  hut  was  the  result  of  a  sudden  out- 
burst of  ran;e  on  the  part  of  Queen  Catherine.  Hence  an  antici- 
patory ajiproval  of  the  tragedy  by  the  Pope  can  no  longer  be 
sustained.  But  is  it  not  true  that  the  Pope  approved  of  it  after  its 
accomphshment?  Not  a  few  Protestants  are  of  the  opinion  that  he 
did  :  an  opinion  rejected  by  Catholics,  who  establish  the  fact  that  the 
Pope  never,  dircctl^-  or  indirectly,  sanctioned  the  barbarous  massacre; 
ana  that  only  because  the  Pope  was  deeply  moved,  as  well  as 
deceived,  by  the  despatches  of  the  French  Court  was  a  Te  Deimi  sung 
for  what  was  believed  to  be  the  escape  of  the  King  from  imminent 
(ianf^er.  The  first  part  of  this  usual  answer  is  reliable.  As  to  the 
Te  Deum,  it  cannot  any  longer  be  denied  tbat,  besides  the  French 
despatches,  uther  news  had  reached  Rome  ]>revious  to  September  5, 
1&?2.  Father  "Duhr,  therefore,  sets  himself  to  answer  three 
tjuestions :  1.  What  sort  of  news  had  reached  Rome  previous 
to  September  5  .'  2.  In  wliat  manner  was  it  received,  and  what 
kind  of  rejoicings  were  indulged  in  ?  3.  Can  the  latter  in  any  way 
be  accounted  for  and  approved  of.'  It  would  detain  us  too  long  to 
follow  the  learned  author's  details.  It  remains  true  that  Gregory 
XIII.  took  part  in  the  great  Roman  procession,  that  he  had  a  medal 
struck  bpiiring  the  inscription  "  Ilugonotorum  strages,"  and  that  he 
shared  in  the  common  feeling  that  a  powerful  adversary  had  been 
struck  down.  But  he  utterly  held  in  abhorrence  the  w-ay  in  which 
the  Huguenots  had  been  dealt  with  on  that  r)th  of  September,  15"!?. 
Vincenzo  Parapaglia,  ambassador  of  Emmanuel  Philibert,  Duke  of 
Savoy,  at  the  Roman  Court  wrote  to  the  Duke :  The  joy  would 
have  been  still  greater  had  the  king  acted  against  the  Huguenots 
"  with  pure  hands,  and  in  accordance  with  leg^al  requirements." 

The  great  son  of  mediceval  England,  Adam  of  St.  Victor,  who  by 
his  writings  shed  peculiar  lustre  on  the  French  Church,  is  the  subject 
of  a  very  pleasant  paper  contributed  by  Father  Dreves.  Fattier 
Baumgartner  continues  his  recollections  of  his  journey  to  Iceland. 
His  articles  in  the  September,  October,  and  November  numbers 
chiefly  dwell  upon  the  aeplorable  fact  that  the  decadence  of  Iceland 
dates  from  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  The  value  of  these 
capita]  articles  is  enhanced  by  some  excellent  translations  of  northern 
poetry  into  German. 
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8.  ZtiUehriJt  fur  KathnlUche  Thenliyu;  Inmbruck, 

Oregory  tho  Great's  Sacramentarium. — The  October  number 
fives  us  the  dissertation  by  ProfessorGrisar,  S.J.,  on  PopeGreg-ory  I.'s 
yamentariuin.      The   author  differs   from   those    medieval    and 
._  liturgists  who  ascribe  to  St.  Grefjory  the  Great  tar  more  in- 
ions  in  matters  of  liturgy  than  he  made.  The  Pope  may  rather 
I  said  to  have  been  eminently  conservative,  only  yielding  to  most 
It   reasons  in  undertaking  to  alter  at  all  rites  which  he  found  in 
Professor  Grisar  uses  Gregory's  lamous  letter  to  Bishop  Joiin  of 
icuBe,  to  indicate  shrewdly  the  lines  on  which  the  Pope  proceeded. 
it«  exnlanation  of  the  Kyrie  Eleison  nnd  the  Lord's  Prayer  being 
*ert«ti  by  the  Pojie  immediately  after  the  canon  (Mox  post  precem) 
rd'serTc-*   s])t!ciul   attention.      Next,    the  author   distingui.shes   the 
■Drtions  of  the  Sacramentary  from  what  in  after  times  has  been 
.  to  it  by  other  writers.  A  fact  brought  into  due  prominence 
Professor  Grisar  is  the  connection  between   the  reform  of  the 

EKmtarium  and  the   "  Stationes."      To  Gregory   the   Roman 

ehurcb  owes  tho  revival  of  the  "  Stationes."    The  Pope  gave  the 
'{bcramcntarium  such   a  shape  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  clergy 
sail  people  on  those  occasions. 


FRENCH   PERIODICALS. 

/.'riu«  dfs  Questions  Hhforiipu.i.    Octobre,  1885.    Pans. 

Was  Nero  a  Persecutor? — There  Ls  a  well-known  jiassag-e  iri 

Annals"  of  Tacitus  (Book  XV.  chap,  xliv.),  which  tells  of  the 

rl  tortures  to  which  J^ero  subjected  a  vast  multitude  of  CbristianB 

_  tt  the  burning  of  the  city,  that  he  might  divert  suspicions  and 

lonsun  &gain:-t  himself  as  the  suspected  author  of  the  contlagra- 

.     The  authenticit}'  of  this  passage  has  recently  been  questioned 

denied  I     A  certain  M.  Hochart,  in  a  paper  entitled  "  La  Per- 

ioD  dcs  Chretiens  sous  Neron  "  (in  tho  Animlea  de  la  Faeulte  des 

if  Bordr.niu;,  IS'o.  2  do  I'annee  1884),  maintains  that  the 

_  I  is  an  intfrj»olation,  introduced  into  the  test  of  the  "Annals" 

la  Ute  Middle  .\ges  by  a  Benedictine  monk!    The  first  article  in 

the  jitesent  numlipr  nf  the  ii'tcw  is  a  reply  to  this  strange  accusa- 

1.      '  is.  Professor  at  the  Catholic  Institute  of  Tou- 


lotue.  u:.  !ig,  "  La  Persecution  des  Chrotiens  do  Rome 

tn  I  .i:  ;i  ■  i^i,"  aiscusses  JI.  Hochart's  criticisms  with  the  result  of 
•alirely  rejecting  his  novel  conclusion.  M.  Hochart's  arguments 
{An  too  Domerous  to  be  detailed  here ;  the  Abbe  gives  a  large  space 
to  tb^tn.  as  indeed  was  necessary,  in  onler  to  render  his  own  replies 
istfiUigible,  and  the  student  who  would  appreciate  the  one,  will  seek 
to  TtaA  the  other  in  tlie  article  itself.  His  arguments  may,  however, 
l>o  diTided  (we  think)  into  three  cias^ws  ;  into  those,  namely,  which 
1 1  /  attack  the  B*>erUons  in  tho  passage  under  consideration,  those 
(.',1  wLich  attack  thu  language  of  the  passage,  and  fioallY  (o^\  tkoM 
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whicli  pretend  to  account  for  the  t'alsification.  Thus  first,  M.  Hochorl 
asserts  tliat  Nero  was  too  popular,  even  after  the  conflagmtion, 
for  this  interpolated  account  to  oe  probable ;  that  the  punishment  of 
fire  in  the  manner  described  was  impossible  at  Rome,  that  no  tri- 
bunal is  mentioned,  whilst  the  Romans  professed  and  had  too  great 
a  respect  for  legal  forms  for  such  a  summary  proceeding ;  that  the 
victims  could  not  have  been  burned  in  gardens  on  the  Vatican,  &c. 
To  all  this,  the  Abbu  Douais  replies  carefully  and  at  length,  showing 
unhesitatingly  the  mistakes  made  by  M.  llochart.  Nero,  it  is 
shown,  was  suspected,  and  the  people  Lad  good  cause  to  8us]>ect  him 
and  the  complicity  of  those  in  power,  judging  from  the  absence  of 
efforts  to  save  the  city  of  its  guardians  and  firemen,  the  vigiUs, 
.tijjkoiunii,  &c.  That  Tacitus  does  not  mention  the  tribunal  bufore 
which  the  Christians  were  cited  or  the  counts  in  their  indictment,  is 
shown  to  prove  nothing ;  neither  Suetonius  nor  Tacitus  considered 
the  punishment  of  Christians  a  thing  of  any  moment.  Tacitus 
speaks  of  them  with  supreme  contempt.  M.  llochart  thinks  that 
the  recital  of  the  horrible  tortures  to  which  Christians  are  said  to 
have  been  put  "must  have  come  from  an  imagination  penetrated 
with  the  legends  of  the  martyrs !  "  Why  ?  The  Abb^  shows  tiiat 
iheir  inhuman  death  by  fire  is  not  impossible,  not  even  improbable. 
There  remains  the  i]Ucstion  of  the  intrinsic  difiiculties  of  the  passage. 

Has  Tacitus  been  Falsifled  ? — The  Abbt-  shows  that  these  s\ip- 
posed  textual  difficulties  are,  in  fact,  but  poor  assumptions  and 
indicative  rather  of  anti-Christian  animus  than  scholarship,  on  the 
part  of  M.  Hochart.  The  name  Christian,  the  latter  objects,  could 
not  be  known  to  Tacitus;  the  Romans  at  that  time  were  in  contact 
with  Jews,  and  a  Roman  writer  would  have  said  rather  "Messiani" 
than  "Christiani"  from  the  Greek,  if  he  had  wished  to  designate 
the  followers  of  tlic  Messiah  to  his  contemporaries.  The  Abbe 
shows  first  that  this  difficulty  is  purely  an  imaginary  one,  and 
secondly,  that  i/c  Jhcto  the  followers  of  Christ  were  then  known 
sufficiently  well  as  Christians  to  account  for  the  name  being  used  by 
Tacitus.  Such  other  objections  as  that  Tacitus  would  not  have  said 
"  auctor  nominis,"  nor  "  Tiberio  imperitante,"  but  would  have  said 
"Tiberio  princiy)e,"  are  abundantly  refuted  by  the  learned  writer,  as 
also  is  M.  Hochart's  specious  pretence  that  the  narrative  of  Tacitus 
suffers  by  the  interpolation  of  the  passage,  and  runs  consecutively 
when  it  is  removed. 

Nero  Whitowashod. — The  capabilities  of  the  Middle  Ages  in 
the  way  of  fatuity  and  falsification,  are  apparently  not  yet  sufficiently 
shown  up  by  the  detective  criticism  of  our  clever  age.  The  False 
Decretals  are  in  danger  of  being  capjwjd  by  False  Classics  !  iSero 
does  not  deserve  what  has  been  said  of  him  in  this  alfoir :  the 
monk  in  "some  monastery  of  the  West "  was  himself  in  part  deceived! 
This  very  briefly  is  how  it  came  about : — The  persecution  (such  as  it 
was)  of  A.D.  04  is  in  Tertullian  of  a  rehgious  character  merely. 
Later,  "I'esprit  Chretien"  gave  it  a  political  character.  In  tno 
fourth  century  this  first  appears ;  the  Christians  came  to  bo  bluin«d. 
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«t  the  dissolution  of  the  empire,  for  all  its  evils,  the  invasions  of  the 
hkriMTums,  &c.  A  Christian  of  that  time  "  con^jequently  "  would  be 
peisiiaded  Uj«  it  was  so  in  Nero's  day,  and  that  the  Christians  must 
also  have  been  reg-arded  or  at  least  blamed  as  the  authors  of  the 
oubdaeration  of  the  city.  The  falsifier  also  knew,  however,  that 
Jiepo  himself  was  accused  of  the  fire,  therefore  he  combined  the  two 
•Mries !  I'his  narrative  found  its  way  into  Sulpicius  Severus  and 
thence  later  into  Tacitus  with  some  new  elements,  (1)  inas- 
much as  >iero  was  refrarded  as  the  Anti-Christ  of  the  Apocalypse, 
{*.')  owiner  to  the  "particular  concern  which  the  Koman  churdi  had 
in  -■  'hat  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  in  order  to  found  it,  must  needs 

hh\  '  wr  blood  at  Rome."     Hence  the  slaughter  of  Christians 

OS  '  ;in,  where  it  could  not  have  occurred,  and  the  storv.  ns  it 

»ta.  lis,  "  one  cannot  doubt,  the  Western  monk  of  the  Middle 

Apes  !  '■  Many  ])a!^es  are  devoted  to  refutinpr  this,  not  argument, 
but  falirication.  .M.  Hochart's  card-building  of  assumptions  cannot 
ataml  nginnst  common-sense  and  mere  facts.  The  falsifying  monk 
u>  8U)>{ios«d  to  have  determined  to  add  a  chapter  to  Tacitus,  relative 
to  the  per*«cution  of  Christians,  and  on  M.  Hochart's  hypothesis,  did 
it,  as  tue  Abbi'  shows,  exactly  in  the  way  not  to  suit  his  own  avowed 
purf>OKe.  But,  further  (for  details  the  reader  must  be  referred  to 
the  article  itself),  the  mediaeval  monk  has  no  need  to  help  on  the 
aotioD  of  St.  Peter's  supremacy  in  this  or  any  other  way.  The  fact 
of  S     ''  ■  sence  in  Rome  was  too  well  known,  and  proved  by 

ti>o  I  ins,  to  need  this  help,  and  the  monk  could  only  have 

Jcnowiiijjly  laUilied    without   provocation,   for   which   uncharitable 

4UMft!(in  1V0  have  only  M.  Hochart's  fancies. 

St.  Bernard  and  the  Second  Crusade. — This  is  the  title  of 
tlu)  next  article,  wliich  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Abbe  E.  Vacandard — 
an  article  which  may  be  rccommenacd  as  containing  a  graphic  and 
dctailetl  account  of  the  preparations  for  the  Cnisade  and  cau^s  of 

its  fiuJure,  founded  on  the  original  sources  (the  chronicles  being 
larjrely  drawn  upon)  and  on  the  best  recent  German  authors,  Wilken, 
Kttg-lrr,  Giesebrecht,  Ja6'6,  Neumann,  i£-c.  The  writer  complains 
tl»t  the  s.lory  of  the  Crusade  is  mistakenlv,  inethciently  or  mislead- 

.  mglv  tuld  in  even  recent  and  good  French  works — and  his  leading 

;s  to  be    ro   establish   the  claim    of  the  French    King 

•  ■  the  glory  of  having  given  the  initiative  to  the  Crusade. 

■t  ii.  liernard's  journcvs  and  preachings  is  very  hdl  and 

well  worth  the  reading.     The  writer  concludes  with 

'marks  on  the  view  to  be  taken  of  this  and  the  other 


Other  srticlefl  in  this  excellent  number  of  the  JSrvM  are  "  Lt^s 
if»tsuant  d'enseiguement  dans  lee  cahiers  dc'  1780,"  bj  the  Abb«< 
K.  Alhun,  ♦•  t  ■  I—  <[c  Cordone  et  ses  wuvrcs,  d'apr»^s  un  MS.  de 
i'Abbaye  dr  >ia,"  a  most  interesting  {laper,  in  which  tlio 

writer 'Uum  (.rniiun  Moriu,  U.S. D.,  rehearsing  the  arguments  for 
against  the  cxu>tt'u>>;  of  an  Isidore  of  Cordova,  and  hiiuaelC 
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siding;  against,  by  means  of  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  Maredsous  of 
the  twelfth  century,  clears  up  the  mystery  of  the  mention  of  Isidore 
of  Cordova  by  Sizebert  of  Gemblouc,  who  says  that  this  Isidore 
'•  scripsit  ad  Orosium  libros  quatuor  in  libros  reffiim."  In  all  proba- 
bility, the  Isodore  so-called  of  Cordova,  made  his  appearance  throug-h 
the  pen  of  a  copyist  in  some  Belgian  monastery  ot  the  early  tweltth 
century.  The  work  on  Kings  mentioned  by  Sizebert,  was  not 
written  in  the  fourth  century,  but  in  the  ninth  or  tenth  by  some 
monk.  The  other  articles  of  the  number  are  "  La  Correspondence 
de  CatJierine  de  Medicis,"  by  M.  G,  Bnguenault  de  Puchesse,  "  La 
GeoiiTapliie  de  la  Gaule,  de  M.  Ernest  Desjardins,"  by  M.  Anatule 
de  liartliL'lemy,  and  lastly,  an  interesting  criticism  of  modern  French 
history  class  books,  "  Los  Cours  d'histoire  u  I'usage  de  I'enseigne—^ 
meut  secondaire,"  by  M.  Felix  Aubert. 
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eclesuLStiad  Institutions :    being  jmrt   of  the   I'rincipirs   of  &>eio}offff. 
By  Herbert  Si'ENCER.    London:  Williams  tt  iNorgate.    18S6. 

Ml{.  SPE.NCER'S  exposition  of  the  theory  of  evolution  has  at 
last  reached  the  stage  of  its  direct  application  to  religion. 
Ill-health,  which  wo  are  sorrj-  to  hear  of,  has  delayed  the  comi)letion  of 
this  volume  J  but  tlie  general  lines  which  it  follows,  and  the  conclu- 
sion it  enforces,  have  long  been  known  to  students  of  the  Spencerion 
philosophy,  and  it  has  so  far  not  suffered  by  the  delay.  We  do  not 
know  whether  we  are  to  attribute  to  the  same  cause  the  unexfiected 
feebleness  of  the  indictment  now  drawn  up  against  natural  and  re- 
vealed religion.  We  confess  to  a  certain  disappointment  in  this. 
Knowing  that  Mr.  Spencer  is  unhappily  not  a  believer,  we  felt,  with 
Kant,  that  there  would  be  a  certain  advantage  in  having  to  consider 
an  attack  made  by  an  adversary  of  such  known  ability.  We  might 
have  looked  for  new  objections,  or  for  old  ones  newly  shaped,  which 
would  have  led  apologists  to  briug  out,  in  fresh  relieti  such  aspects 
of  the  truth  as  were  impugned.  Instead  of  these,  the  volume  before 
us  is  chiefly  made  up  of  series  of  quotations,  marshalled  with 
that  monotonous  wealth  of  illustration,  which  is  a  strong  point  in  all 
Mr.  Si)encer's  works,  since  it  leaves  the  reader  to  suppose  (as  it  has 
doubtless  already  persuaded  the  author)  that  they  are  all  of  them 
relevant,  and  prove  the  conclusion  they  are  intended  to  enforce.  In 
this  volume,  it  will  bo  found  by  any  one  who  carefully  examines 
them,  the  proportion  of  inaccurate  or  irrelevant  instances  is  much 
larger  than  in  its  predecessors.  We  will  proceed  to  justify  the 
Beverity  of  this  o])inion  by  a  brief  examination  of  the  work  itself. 
JIdr.  Spencer  sets  out,  very  rightly,  by  inquiring  into  the  source  of 
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the  relig-ious  ideas  which  ecclesiastical  institutions  subserve ;  and 
I  begina  by  staling  that  the  behef,  of  "  theologians  "  and  others,  that 
b, there  is  "  un  innate  consciousness  of  deity,"  has  been  "  rudely 
■phlkeQ"  by  recent  investigation.  His  objections  are  drawn  from 
I^Nm  sotirces ;  firstly,  cases  are  cited  to  prove  that  deaf  mutes  and 
others  who  have  been  from  infancy  cut  ofi'from  intercourse  with  the 
aiiads  of  adults,  ore  devoid  of  religious  ideas ;  and  secondly,  the 
['Tcports  of  travellers  are  used  to  sho\v  that  these  do  not  exist  among 
iTkhous  savage  races.  It  is  characteristic  of  our  author's  method 
[  that  the  latter  quotations  (merely  given  as  additional  to  those  for 
nliich  he  refers  to  Sir  J.  Lubbock)  are  not  qualitied  by  any  doubt 
Ri'to  the  correctness  v:Mi  which  an  Eurojiean  understands  a  savage  ; 
umi  that  three  of  the  five  do  not  appear  to  refer  to  the  existence  of 
tOod  at  all,  but  to  the  immortality  ot  the  soul.  Hut  supposing  them 
lall  correct  and  to  the  point,  Mr.  Spencer  does  not  seem  to  have 
^xealized  that  no  one  now  thinks  supernntural  ideas — or  indeed  any 
meas  at  all — to  be  "  innate "'  in  sucu  a  sense  as  would  be  open  to 
Nhwc  objections.  The  question  is,  not  whether  every  human  being 
i*,  of  himself,  provided  with  any  definite  knowledge  at  all.  but 
whether  his  mind  is  so  constructed  as  to  assent  to  such  truths,  when 
I  their  t«-nus  arc  sufficiently  understood,  and,  if  needful,  as  in  certain 
jgMM,  the  grounds  for  them  are  presented  to  him.  Mr.  Spencer's 
BBjiCtions  to  the  idea  of  deity  apply  as  much,  certainly  no  less,  to 
BNI  idaas  of  arithmetic  and  geometry,  or  even  to  the  fundamental 
Briaoiplei  of  the  human  reason.  The  general  properties  of  number 
BmI  ipace,  and  the  laws  of  Identity,  Contradiction,  and  Excluded 
ptiddla,  are  far  mure  hidden  from  the  deaf  mute  and  savage  than  the 
[Ixlkf  in  the  existence  of  God. 

I      Mr.  iijiencer  next  proceeds  to  develop  his  own  view,  which  he  has 

kCtated  before,  but  which,  he  thinks,  "  neeils  re-cmphnsiziug  "  and  sup- 

[jMrtiiig'  with  further  facts.     Our  readers  probably  know  it  to  Iks  the 

Miwofy  called  '*  Animism,"  which  ascribes  the  belief  in  the  exi.stence 

Mf  one  or  many  gods  to  the  worship  of  deceased  ancestors.     Their 

Upirita  ars  supposed  to  be  still  dwelling  in  their  wonted  haunts,  and 

Mb  bare  the  some  wants  and  passions  as  during  life,  whence  the 

MrfEBring«  of  food  made  to  them,  and  the  attempts  to  avert  their 

knih.     If  we  ask,  whence  the  belief  in  the  existence  of  spirits  after 

Htodl  ?  we  are  told  that  it  is  derived  from  the  phenomena  of  sleep, 

Bm  o(hei  °  ■'  unconsciousness,  during  which  the  soul  is  thought 

Mo  ha  vrn;.  .  im  the  body.     Supposing  ever}-  link  of  tliis  chain 

Mo  bold,  it  wuuid  supply  a  possible  "  naturalist "  ex])lanation  of  tho 

liDcigia  of  superuatuml  ideas.     IVo  wonder,  therefore,  Mr.  Spencer  is 

no  MttiaSeJ  with  the  argument  that  he  cannot  help  saving.  "  this 

EwCtraaeo"  (that  ghost-propitiation  is   the  source  of  all    religion) 

"  rtceirea  support  wherever  we  look."   Accordingly,  he  collects  facta 

from  races  in  every  stage  of  civilization  or  barbarism,  to  jirove  this 

laqiortant  point.     Some  are  dressed  up  for  the  purpose,  if  they  do 

not  alreannr  suit,  such  as  a  very  imf>ortant  quotation  from  the  Uev. 

J>aff  Uaoltonala's  "  Airicana/'  which,  being  intended  to  lUostnitA 
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the  f/mvith  of  ancestor  worship,  ia  "  placed  for  clearness  in  a  changed 
order."  Other  facts  con  hardly  have  seenietl  very  convincing-,  even 
to  Mr.  Spencer,  such  as  Pinto's  cut  of  a  chiefs  mausoleum,  which 
"  needs  hut  additional  columns  to  make  it  like  a  small  Greek  temple." 
Others,  again,  are  accounts  of  worship  at  the  shrines  of  Greek  heroes, 
whose  apotheosis  is  distinctly  not  a  primitive  but  a  late  phenomenon 
in  the  histor}'  of  religion,  or  of  prayer  and  ceremonial  at  the  shrines 
oi'  Mohammedan  saints,  as  to  which'we  prefer  to  accept  the  expla- 
nation given  by  Mohammedans  themselves. 

The  like  unphilosophical  temper  is  shown  by  the  way  in  which 
other  ilieories  of  the  orip^in  of  religion  are  disposed  of.  Thus, 
iietishisra  is  rejected,  on  the  strength  of  four  instances,  two  of  which 
are  wholly  irrelevant.  Professor  Max  Midler's  theory  of  nature- 
worship  is  set  aside  merely  on  the  following-  grounds.  Certain 
Indian  tribes  called  the  stars  the  camp  tires  of  deceased  persons,  and 
they  have  afterwards  been  taken  for  the  deceased  themselves,  hence 
their  worship  may  have  arisen.  A  Hawaiian  king  was  called  "  the 
heavens,"  "  whence  it  is  clear  that  Zeus  mai/  naturally  at  tirst  have 
been  a  living  person,  and  that  his  identification  with  the  sky  re- 
sulted (the  "  may ''  is  dropped  liere)  from  his  metaphysical  name." 
The  sun  is  a  favourite  name,  and  so  may  have  belonged  to  some  one 
whose  suporiorit}-,  or  good  fortune,  or  remarkable  fate,  may  have 
led  to  its  personalized  worship.  We  need  hardly  say  we  do  not 
accept  Professor  Max  Midler's  as  an  adequate  account  of  the  origin 
of  religion,  though  we  think  it  superior  to  animism  and  fetishism ; 
for  that  very  reason  we  are  the  better  able  to  estimate  the  incredible 
lijebleness  of  the  objections  here  raised  to  it.  The  records  of 
primeval  peo])les,  and  the  real  oj)inions  of  savage  races,  are  stdl  so 
imperfectly  known  to  us,  that  nothing  can  be  sai'ely  built  ujwu  them. 
The  most  that  we  are  warranted  in  doing  is  to  proceed  with  caution, 
endeavouring  to  separate  primary  developments  ti-om  late  corruption* 
of  religious  teliet^  and  thus  hoping  to  arrive  at  last  at  a  theory  based 
on  facts.  In  this  the  Abbe  de  Broglie  has  set  a  good  example  in 
his  recent  admirable  "  ILstoiro  des  Religions."  He  brings  forward 
against  each  of  the  three  theories  we  have  mentioned,  not  merely 
tlie  facts  which  each  (juotes  against  the  others,  but  the  foUowiag- 
objection  which  we  have  not  seen  answered.  Before  the  predicate 
"God"  can  be  applied  to  any  object,  whether  the  sun,  a  deceased 
ancestor,  or  a  fetish,  some  idea  of  God  iriust  already  exist — we  do 
not  use  terms  for  which  we  have  no  meaning.  His  own  opinion, 
suggested  with  much  caution,  is  the  following:  If  we  suj)posc  that 
the  development  of  religion  in  the  race  corresponds  to  its  tlevclop- 
ment  in  each  individual,  and  examine  how  it  arises  in  the  cliiki,  sve 
shall  find  that  the  belief  in  a  sujjerior  being  is  always  suggested  from 
without,  and  is.  at  least  to  sonic  extent,  external  in  its  origin.  But 
it  falls  upon  soil  which  is  every  way  prepared  to  receive  it.  The 
reason  recognizes  a  first  cause ;  the  conscience  accepts  a  legislator 
and  a  judge ;  the  heart  turns  unerringly  to  its  eternal  Father,  aui, 
seeks  an  adequate  object  for  its  love.    The  disposition,  therefore,  to 
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li«)i<«v(»  in  God,  is  innate;  but  not  the  belief  itselt".    This  woul<f 
ii  '^e  divine  communication,  whereby  the  existence  of  God, 

n  rehition  to  Him,  was  manifested  in  the  bej^inning  to  the 

1.    Animism  and  nature-worship  would  then  fall  into  their 
^  ■  partiul  expressions  of  the  orifjinally  communicated  truth. 

"  Arant  de  dire,  'le  mort  est  un  dieu,'  conime  avant  de  dire,  *  lo  soleil 
Cft  dieu,'  il  faut  deju  avoir  Tidi-e  de  Dieu." 

Tliis  riew  is  at  any  rate  in  aA;ordauce  with  a  considerable  number 
flf  fiKts.  Darmesteter,  a  rationalist,  has  collected  much  evidence  to 
Te  that  monotheism  was  the  behef  of  tiie  Aryan  race  before  their 
ioD,  and  consequently  at  a  very  remote  jieriod,  and  it  has  been 
•howa  to  be  of  similarly  <^reat  antiquity  in  Kg'vpt  and  China.  There 
•re,  moreover,  some  special  objections  to  the  "{^-host"  theory.  The 
oeeorrence  of  preciselj'  the  same  fables  concerning  heathen  gods  in 
nouij  widely  remote  countries,  points  strongly  to  their  having  an 
erigiB  in  die  worship  of  natural  phenomena,  not  of  deceased  ancestors. 
So,  too,  the  flcanty  knowledge  jirofessed  concerning  the  dead  in  all 
eatl;  vonditions  of  mtiukind  (for  nieterajisychusis  is  evidently  a  later 
deretopnient),  even  among  the  Hebrews  and  Greeks,  is  much  opposed 
lo  iHtust-propitiutiun  being  the  basis  of  their  religion. 

Having  estnblished  the  theory  of  auimisui  to  his  own  satisfaction, 
'^'-  Sj«iic€r  next  jiroceeds  to  inquire  whether  the  Jewish  religion  is 
;»?Tuutunil  origin,  and  is,  therefore,  any  exception  to  his  rule, 
jiji-  r.;-ii»i»ns  for  whieli  he  rejects  it  are  instructive  as  showing  the 
p*t-uli»r  b;as  of  his  own  mind.  In  the  first  place,  he  urges  that 
the  plu^iim  of  sufterstitions  amid  which  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews 
evoivt-tl,  "aj  of  the  same  nature  with  that  foiuid  everywhere.''  We 
ndVrrftd,  aiuuiig  other  proofs,  to  I.saia.s  viii.  I'J,  aa  if  that  passage 
tiuord  un  Qjijiruval  of  wizards,  instead  of  a  condemnation  of  them ; 
amob  B»  if  the  ]irohibi(ion  of  arson  or  murder  were  used  to  identity 
tbm  erinitoid  law  of  England  with  the  "  plasma''  of  crime  amid  which 
it  lutt  evoked.  All  the  other  arguments  used  to  show  tlie  similarity 
iif  Jodai-i-m  to  other  religions,  and  its  origin  from  polytheism,  arc  su 
ntfli  known,  that  we  need  not  dwell  on  them.  There  is,  indeed,  one 
wLidi  *e  have  never  seen  urged  before.  We  are  told  "there  is  the 
ma£c  tiUitenient  that  when  helping  Judah,  the  Lord  could  not 
Jnir  iihabitauUi  of  the  viiliey  because  they  had  chariots  of 

ixtm  '  i'J) — that  is,  there  were  incajwcities  equidling  those 

anrihuutl  t>y  other  pt-oiifb  to  their  gods."     Mr.  Spencer's  eagerness 
to  mak''  n  [xiint  nt  «!)  fiuzurds  has,  characteristically,  prevented  his 
tiucity"  is  attributed  in  the  {MUMsage  quoted, 

s  with  three  objections  to  the  sui)ernatural  oripin 

I   the  Jewish  and  Christian  relik'ioui.     The  ^rst 

of  the  "  Theophania  "  to  Abraham  ;  the  second, 

,3  which   the  Scriptures  (as  interpreted   by  Mr. 

r  >e  to  the  Deity;  tho  last  is,  that  if  tho  nomerous 

*  '■      ■:  •'     '  'riBUan  and  other  religions  do  not  prove 

luent,  their  ap^icarauces  mn«t  hitvt:  beetv 
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"  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  misleading  sincere  inquirers."    It  does 
I  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  this  candid  inquirer  that  another  expla- 
nation  of  these  paralleUsms  is  at  least  as  jiossible  as  his  own,  and 
Ithat  his  objection  is  therefore  of  no  logical  value.     All  forms  of 
Ireligion,  whether  natural  or  sujiernatural,  whether  derived  from  the 
■  same  source  or  originating  indej)endeutly,  must  have  many  features 
in  common,  since  they  are  adujited  to  meet  certain  wants  and  desires 
of  men  who  resemble  each  other  so'closely  in  the  main.     This  has 
been  excellently  brought  out  by  M.  de  Broglie  in  the  work  to  which 
we  have  already  referred,  and  from  which  we  borrow  the  following 
illustrations :    All   palaces,   railway   stations,    theatres,   and   other 
special    buildings,   necessarily   jiresent    many   points   of    likeness, 
although  not  designed  by  tlie  same  architect,  or  in  the  same  style. 
The  same,  too,  is  true  of  social  institutions  ;  all  deliberative  assem- 
blies, all  civil  and  criminal  courts,  are  alike  in  many  particulars, 
tLough  they  have  arisen  independently,  and  under  different  circum- 
stances, because  their  objects  are  in  each  case  the  same.     Must  not 
this   be   true,   also,  of  religious   institutions,  wliich   are   designed 
(whether  by  God  or  by  man)  to  meet  special  demands  of  mankind? 
We  lay  stress  on  this  point,  because  it  applies  to  almost  all  the 
rest  of  Mr.  Spencer's  book.     He  tells  us,  indeed,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  chapter,  that  he  "parts  company  with"  all    who  accept   the 
supernatural  origin  of  Christianity.  But,  as  he  continues  to  compare 
Christian  and  Jewish  ecclesiastical  institntions  with  those  of  other 
forms  of  religion,  we  should  be  mucli  tempted  to  follow  him  OH  oUf 
own  account,  hud  we  not  already  dwelt  at  such  length  upon  what 
seems  to  us  the  vital  part  of  his  book     The  principle  we  have  just 
suggested  explains  all  the  parallelisms  of  any  importance,  which  we 
are  therefore  prepared  to  accept  as  antecedently  probable.  At  the  same 
time   we  shouhl  be  sorry  to  endorse  Mr.  Spencer's  "facts,"    even 
where  we  agree  with  his  conclusions.    One  instance  of  his  unfitness 
for  tbo  task  he  has  set  himself  will  bo  so    decisive,   although   .so 
offensive,  to  Catholic  readers,   as  to  justify   our  quoting   it.     He 
is  speaking  of  some  of  tiie  conditions  which  tell  against  monotheism, 
and  remarks  :    "  Among   Uoman  Catholics  the  V'irgin,  babituallj 
addressed  in    prayers,    tends  to   occupy   the   foreground   of   con- 
sciousness ;  the   title  '  Mother  of  Goa '    dimly  suggests  a   sort  of 
sxiprcmacy  ;  and  now  in  the  Vatican  may  be  seen  a  picture  in  which 
she  is  represented  at  a  higher  elevation  than  the  persons  of  the 
trinity."     One  cannot  hel]>  regretting  this  ]iassage  was  not  available 
to  illustrate  tbo  dense  prejudice  of  the   great  Protestant  tradition 
when  "  The  Present  Position  of  Catholics  in  England  "  was  written. 
And  the  i)unishment  which  fell  so  heavily,  if  so  deservedly,  ujion 
Evangelical  clergy  and  writers  of  tracts,  is  much  more  merited  bj 
this  chosen  leader  of  thought  and  philosophy,  who  has  so  siguin- 
cantly  succeeded  to  the  calumnies  out  of  which  they  have  been 
shamed.     The  last  chapter  of  the  work,  entitled  "  Religious  Retru> 
spect  and  Prospect,"  is  merely   a  reproduction  of  an  article   thai 
nppearod  in  T/u:  ^'uicteenih  Centuri/  two  years  ago.   This  was  so  fuUj 
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etsed  after  its  publication,  that  we  need  not  further  review  it  now. 
'e  are  »»lad  to  be  gpared  the  task  of  following  itB  tortuous  course, 
iieh  ends  in  nothing  but  confusion,  and  in  aflSrming-  (often  in 
second  half  of  a  sentence)  what  has  been  denied  in  the  first  half. 
Jnis  teneat  vultus  mutantem  Protea  nodus  ?  "  All  the  tedious 
labour  of  these  many  volumes,  all  this  heaping-up  of  more  or 
I  correctly  recorded,  more  or  less  relevant,  facts,  is  to  end  in  the 
sinpt  to  solve  a  great  enigma  which  is  at  the  same  time  stated  to 
insoluble ;  or,  "  though  suspecting  that  explanation  is  a  word 
thout  reason  when  applied  to  this  ultimate  reality,  yet  feels  com- 
lled  to  think  there  must  be  an  explanation."  Was  there  ever 
"Jer  justification  of  the  divine  com]ilaint,  "Me  dereliquerunt, 
stem  aquae  vivae,  et  foderunt  sibi  cisternas,  cisternas  dissipatas, 
Be  conlinere  non  possunt  aquas  ?  "  The  outcome  of  all  this  labour 
offi^r  men  the  feeling  of  wonder  in  the  presence  of  the  "  un- 
irable  "  (Heine's  *' Irish  bull  in  philosophy")  in  place  of  the 
kaowMge  and  love  of  their  eternal  Father,  and  the  worship  of 
Dftnitv  in  His  Divine  Son,  and  the  members  of  His  mystical 
iy.    '  J.  R.  G. 


ufli  CUmentit  Papte  F,  ex  Vaticanis  Archetypis  SS.D.N.  Leo- 
nis  XIII  Pontif  Mas.  jussu  et  munificentia  nunc  primimi 
tHJituin,  rura  et  studio  Monachorum  Ordinis  S.  Benedicti, 
fioiBM :  Tjpographia  Vaticana  (SpitUcever).    1885. 

VTTR  Holy  Father,  Leo  XIII.,  besides  opening  the  Vatican 
archives  and  calling  upon  scholars  to  make  use  of  the  literary 
tntfores  therein  accumulated  for  the  vindication  of  historical  truth, 
kl>  siso  pointed  out  to  some  of  the  workers  the  line  they  may 
profitably  pursue.  To  Cardinal  Hergenroether  he  confided  the  tasK 
of  wlltiti  -  tiie  Regesta  of  Leo  X.  Similarly  he  commissioned  five 
f  Fathers  to  publish  the  Regesta  of  Clement  V.  (1306- 
first  Pope  who  resided  nt  Avignon,  thus  beginning  the 
on  Captivity."  These  five  Benedictine  Fathers  are 
•iti,  vice-archivist  to  the  Holy  See,  Gregory  Palmieri,  John 
and  Charles  Stastny,  of  the  monastery  of  Raigem  in 
Asavrjk,  and  Anselm  Caplet,  a  monk  of  Monte  Casino.  These 
Miled  workers  liave  just  presented  the  world  with  the  first  instal- 
■eat  of  the  Regesta,  a  splendidly  printed  volume  in  folio,  contain- 
a^  ■  pre&ce  of  •J°?.5  pages  in  lengta,  and  a  portion  of  the  text  of 
tw  Iwgrvta  occupying  the  following  284  pages. 

Th*  pre&ce  tells  us  something  of  the  actual  condition  of  the 
Tattcan  archives,  and  traces  the  main  features  of  the  history  of  the 
iTigson  volumes.  The  Regesta  of  Clement  V.  are  contained  in  two 
tmea.  The  one  which  claims  our  special  attention  consi.stg  of  no 
Im  dan  40G  volumes  filled  with  the  original  papers  of  the  Avignon 
Praes.  Theee  volumes  were  removed  from  Avignon  to  Rome  by 
■ner  of  Pius  VI.  in  1784.  Besides  this  series  there  is  the  ^eral 
iqvtmtnt  of  the  Archives  which  contains  not  &  few  kvA^tiQ. 
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documents  written  on  vellum.  The  reifyn  of  Clement  V.  has  here 
ten  bulky  volumes  devoted  to  it,  which  correspond  each  to  a  year  of 
the  Pope's  reign,  except  that  the  first  year  occupies  two  volumes. 
Attention  is  next  specially  due  to  the  very  careful  history  of  the 
Archives  during  the  reign  of  Napoleon  I.,  who,  when  at  the  summit 
of  his  power,  ordered  them  to  be  broug-ht  to  Paris.  Worth  reading-, 
also,  is  the  passage  in  which  the  learned  editors  trace  the  history  of 
two  volumes — the  only  ones  which  have  come  down  to  us  from 
a  period  antecedent  to  the  reipTi  of  Innocent  III.  These  two,  the 
Regesta  of  John  VIII.  and  Gregory  VII.  once  belonged  to  the 
famous  monastery  of  Monto  Casino  whence  they  found  their  way  to 
the  Papal  Archives. 

The  preface  is  followed  by  the  Regestum  of  the  first  regnal  year  of 
Clement  V.,  ending  IS'ovember   14,  1300;    for  the  Pope's  election 
took  place  early  in  the  summer  of  iJlOa,  he  consented  to  it  on  July 
24,  and  was  solemnly  crowned  on  the  24th  of  November  of  that 
year.  The  total  number  of  documents  for  this  period  amounts  to  1146. 
They  are  followed  by  the  "  Littera;  de  Curia  primi  anni,"  and  the 
regesta  "  litternrum  communium."      To  form  a  clear  idea  of  the 
meaning  of  those  names,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  during  the  thirteenth 
century  the  papal  officials  had  begun  to  embody'  the  documents  in 
several  departments,  and  those  were  accounted  as  "  common  letters  " 
which  were   concerned  with   affairs   of  only  a  private  character; 
whilst  those  of  public  interest  were  classed  as  "letters  of  the  curia." 
Our  editors  have  carefully  laboured  to  make  their  text  entirely  con- 
formable to  the  Vatican  originals.     Praiseworthy  as  this  endeavour 
may  be,  it  should  not  have  prevented  them  from  adopting  modem 
speUing  in  not  a  few  names  of  towns.     (For  Englisn  places,  e.i;., 
the  reader  is  referred  to  pp.  89,  128,  100,  202,  228.    As  to  the 
contents  of  these  Papers,  they  are  mainly  concerned  with  a&irs  of 
benefices  and  the  administration  of  marriage.     Of  course  it  is  to 
France,  the  then  mainspring  of  European  p<jlitics,  that  they  mostly 
refer.     England  ranks  next  to  France,  perhaps,  both  because  of  the 
ascendency  she  was  gaining  under  Edward  II.,  and  by  reason  of  her 
dominions  in  France.     Not  a  few  documents  (pp.  273-320)  are  con- 
cerned with  affairs  of  the  Irish  Church.     This  collection  appears  to 
be  of  great  importance  also  for  the  history  of  the  dominions  of  the 
IIolv  See,  as  an  example  of  which  may  be  rpioted  the  Bull  by  which 
rtlie  I'ope  invests  King  James  of  Aragon  (j).  201)  with  the  isles  of 
Sardinia  and  Corsica.    The  volume  bears  its  testimony,  also,  to  the 
traditional  ])olicy  of  the  Holy  See  on  the  Eastern  Question.    Clement 
\.,  like  his  predecessors  in  the  thirteenth  century,  largely  contri- 
buted towards  the  conquest  of  Palestine. 

The  complete  work,  it  is  expected,  will  extend  to  nt  least  five 
volumes.  May  I  express  the  hope  that  it  will  meet  with  tbit 
approval  and  encouragement  firom  English  scholars  which  it  80 
eminently  deserves,  Dellesheim. 
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tTianoHss  Seleet^f  in  Uistorinm  EccU^iasticatn.  Auctore  BEnvAHoa 
ivHQyiAss,  Professore  Tlieolopi;e  in  Universitato  Lovanionsi. 
Toxniu  V.     Ratisbonte :  Pustet.     1885. 

THE  four  prccedinf''  volumes  of  these  Bissertations  hove  been 
duly  noticed  in  The  Dublin  Review  (January,  1882,  p.  273, 
tad  October,  1884,  p.  401).  The  fifth  volume  no  less  deserves, 
for  its  matter  and  merits,  the  attention  of  students  of  history  and 
ibeolo^.  It  consists  of  sva  long  dissertations  covering  510  img-es, 
aad  eridences  the  same  sober  judgment,  critical  acumen,  ability  in 
tmsdi^f;  causes  to  thoir  last  results  as  were  before  manifested  by  Pro- 
foMOr  Jungmann.  Perhaps  the  first  dissertation,  which  describes 
dw  state  of  the  Church  during  the  first  part  of  the  twelfth  century, 
will  most  attract  uttiintion,  on  account  of  the  solid  explanation  of 
die  eo-Cttlled  "  Donatio  Constantini,"  a  mere  fable  originating  in 
Pr«nri>  flTul  dating  only  Irom  the  ninth  century.  The  foes  of  the 
1'  vever,  have  always  alleged  that  in  the  skilful  handling  of 

tlic  i.-M  .  .See,  it  was  a  most  powerful  means  in  the  establbhment  of 
itt  «ecular  power  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Professor  Jungmann, 
aakiug  large  use  of  modem  German  researches,  clearly  shows  that 
|L«  "  Donation  "  originated  in  France.  Bollinger's  opinion  that  the 
di  'lad  a  Roman  origin  is  nowadays  nuite  discarded.    English 

»•  11  lie  specially  interested  in  the  third  dissertation,  in  which 

il  I  races  the  history  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury's  "cause." 

I),  m  was  not  able  at  the  time  he  wrote  to  make  use  of  the 

•eoaod  e<iition  of  F.  Morris's  "  History  of  St.  Thomas,"  only  recently 
poltliabcd.  Had  it  been  available  to  him  he  would  have  found  in  it 
M»  reasons  for  defending  the  great  Archbishop.  Of  still  greater 
iawrect,  [K>rhaps,  is  the  dissertation  occupying  pp.  209-28,  which 
filcaaMs  HenrA'  II. 's  claim  to  Ireland  and  the  Papal  docu- 
■eaU  it  was  ioonded  upon.  Here  we  have  the  important  i)ues- 
lini,  Is  Hadrian's  Dull  to  be  considered  authentic  ?  German 
oitiM  appear  not  to  be  at  all  favourable,  either  to  the  Bull  or  to  the 
dwailliil  in  which  Alexander  III  is  said  to  mention  it  (I  refer  to 
n  aUa  Article  in  the  KaOwlik  in  1804).  Professor  Jungmann's 
•tgnMDts  produce  the  same  effect  on  the  reader's  mind.  He,  how- 
•»«r,  refrains  from  giving  an  express  decision  against  it.  It  is 
ant  Bee<lfiil  here  to  entor  into  the  details  of  the  dissertation.  I  may, 
ktwcver,  point  out  tliat  the  latter,  taken  in  connection  with  the  able 
Iftkles  frora  the  pen  of  Father  Morris  in  last  year's  In»k  Eeclcsi- 
•rtacv/  fi«W(/,  seem  to  give  a  final  negative  answer  to  the  long- 
■Ctated  vjuenlif"!  ulutlif>r  or  not  Hadrian's  Bull  is  genuine.  I'he 
wee  followinji  >n8  are  respectively  occupied  with  Pope  Inno- 

datlf'  •••  '  '  ...uons  with  I'rance  and  England,  his  opposition 

V)  ih>  a  time,  and  the  state  of  Christian  society  durin» 

the  tJiirt—!ii!i  r.  Til  iiry.  That  jwriion  of  the  last  dissertation  which 
»»«ati  of  the  "  Pragmatic  Sanction,"  appears  to  be  a  most  careful 
fieeeof  «"  '   >|uiTe  deocrvcs  that  the  student  Khoidd  cou»ult 

natlea^...  .  ulume  it«clf.  Bi^llesheim. 
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Vic  (luiir  of  Peter ;  or,  the  Papacy  Considered  in  its  Institution, 
Development,  and  Org;anization,  and  in  the  Benefits  which  for 
I  over  Ei";hteen  Centuries  it  has  Conferred  on  Mankind.  By 
I  John  Inicholas  Murj'hy,  Roman  Count.  Popular  Edition, 
I  with  much  New  Matter,  and  the  Statistics  brought  down  to  the 
P         Present  Time.     London  and  IS'ew  York  :  Burns  &  Oates. 

ris  not  yet  three  years  since  we  reviewed  the  first  edition  of 
The  Ctiiiir  of  Peter,  and  it  is  a  real  jiloasure  to  us  to  see  that  a 
second  edition  has  been  so  soon  required.  This  is  a  compliment 
which  Mr.  Murphy's  etforts  well  deserve  ;  whilst  it  arg-ues  tne  pre- 
valence of  interest  in  a  subject  which  is  the  crucial  point  in  our 
controversj'  with  outsiders,  and  on  which  it  is  important  that  every 
Catliolic  of  these  countries  should  he  well  informed.  It  is  unneces- 
sarj'  to  repeat  now  the  account  we  gave  of  the  work  before ;  suffice 
it  to  say  that  in  a  series  of  clearly  written  chapters,  precise  in  state- 
ment, excellently  temperate  in  tone,  the  author  deals  with  just  those 
questions  ref'araing-  the  power,'  claims,  and  history  of  tlie  Roman 
Pontiff,  which  are  at  the  present  time  of  most  actual  mterest.  On 
what  proofs  is  their  claim  to  primacy  built;  did  the  early  Christians 
really  know  anything'  of  the  claim ;  was  St.  Peter  ever  at  Rome ; 
how  came  the  Greek  half  of  Christendom  to  turn  its  back  on  the 
Pope ;  what  is  the  origin  of  the  "  temporal  power,"  and  by  what 
influences  did  it  g:row ;  what  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  attitude  of 
the  Lutheran  revolution  against  Pajial  authority — these  and  various 
other  subordinate  questions  occupy  the  second,  as  they  did  the  first, 
edition  of  Mr.  Murj)hy's  book,  together  with  some  interesting 
chapters  on  such  subjects  as  how  the  election  of  a  Pope  used  to  be 
and  DOW  is  conducted,  what  are  the  cardinals  and  what  their  office 
and  history,  and  what  special  benefits  do  mankind  owe  to  the  Papacy. 
The  new  edition  contains,  in  addition  to  all  this,  fourteen  fresh 
chapters,  the  chief  of  these  additions  being — a  fuller  account  of  the 
Greek  schism  ;  an  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Wycliffe; 
and  chapters  on  the  Mendicant  Orders,  the  art  of  printing,  the 
Bible  before  the  Reformation,  alleged  unworthj'  Popes,  and  the  Cul- 
turkampf  and  Catholic  organization  in  Germany,  Belgium,  and  other 
countries.  A  good  index  renders  the  whole  of  the  varied  contents 
of  this  excellent  hook  a  doubly  useful,  because  quickly  utilized,  help. 
We  turned  with  no  little  interest  to  the  new  (a7th)  chapter, 
headed,  "  Alleged  Unworthy  Popes,"  hoping  that  the  author  wotild 
not  shirk  the  unpleasant  and  yet  undeniable  things  which  are  on 
record  against  some  of  the  Popes.  Not  that  the  faults  tyl  the  Pope» 
are  any  argument  against  the  Papal  claims  ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  of 
no  little  importance  to  show  that  such  personal  human  sin  in  some 
few  Pontiffs  is  a  strong  indication  of  a  Divine  protection  according 
to  Divine  promise.  How  much  sin,  however,  there  has  really  been ; 
how  far  what  has  been  said  of  "  bad  Popes  "  is  the  testimony  of 
hJetorjr,  and  how  far  merely  the  "allegation"  of  slander  or  hatred 
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— this  is  a  point  on  which  something^  should  be  clearly  stated  in  a 

popular  booK,  and  we  are  glad  to  find  Mr.  Slurphy  statin*,  briefly 

but  sufficiently,  the  case  against  the  value  of  Luitprand's  authority 

on  the  Btrenf^th  of  which  so  many  Popes  have  been   classed  as 

"  bad."     The  author  then  glances,  in  succession,  at  the  lives  of  a 

fJtties  of  thirty-one  Popes  (a.d.  691-1003),  and  acknowledges  the 

mw  from  whom  censure  cannot  be  withheld.     We  regret  he  did 

I  r  more  space  to  Alexander  VI.  than  the  note.     Leonotti's 

[ »  'n  of  him  cannot,  we  (ear,  be  accepted,  whilst  it  might  have 

Meeo  shown  that  the  adverse  judgment  on  Alexander  of  such  a 

tRerling  Catholic   as  M.  Henri  de   I'Epinois  as  against  Leonctti's 

|sttempted  vindication,  is  evidence  enough  that  Catnohcs  are  willing 

'  to  leave  bad  Pones  as  they  are — only  wishful  that  they  should  not 

be  painted  blacker  than  truth  demands.     The  case  of  Alexander  VI. 

r  »  constantly  cropping  up  in  general  English  literature  :  one  hears 

lof  him  twenty  times  for  once  that  Stephen  VI.  or  VII.,  or  John  XII., 

ler  liouiface  VII.,  or  any  one   of  the  others  is  mentioned.     1'he 

Pterr   name  Borgia  i.s  still  acceptetl  as  a  synonym  for  the  worst 

It  !  ions  of  human  passions.     It  might  have  been  well  to  say 

L)i  'ulance  of  evidence  for  and  against  him  stands  at  present. 

Iliiat  much  of  the  testimony  against  him  is  conflicting  or  uncertain 

lb  Terr  true — even  the  Borgia  has  been  painted  too  black — yet  we 

K^nla  certainly  not  like  to  defend  M.  Leonetti's  pronouncement  that 

Hi  kas  been  "  the  most  wronged  of  all  the  successors  of  St.  Peter." 

pITiUi  Mr.  Murjihy's  own  remark  at  the  close  of  his  note,  that  careful 

kd  laljorious  scrutiny  of  original  sources  is  necessary  to  the  estab- 

Bshmcnt  of  the  truth  on  these  nuestions  of  character  we  quite  agree. 

nEha  Popes  have  need  only  ol  the  truth."     Unfortunately  for  us, 

HMiftft-repeated  accusations  thron-u  at  them  are  not  the  result  of  care- 

n1  sod  laborious  scrutiny  of  sources. 

|AiN>a  sacra  vul^attr  editionis  Sixti  V  Pont.  Max,  jussu   recognita 
f       et  Clementis    VI  [I    auctoritate  edita.     Tornaci   Nerviorum: 

rv]ii.H  Soc.  Sancti    loannis  £vangelist;e,  Desclee,  Lefebrre  et 

inc.    1885. 

IN  the  Di'Bi.iN  Review  of  October,  1883,  I  brought  before  the 
notice  of  its  readers  several  liturgical  publications  of  the  Tournar 
Hiturirical  PriiitingPressof  St.  John.  The  same  publi-shers  have  Just 
Ipwint  oat  a  new  edition  of  Itic    Vulgate.     As  appears  from  the 
'■njhMt  it  is  arranged  exactly  on  the  same  critical  principles  as  that 
■ri883,  except  that  the  size  isdifl'erent  and  the  ornamental  adjuncts 
Wmt  ehtBged.    The  present  is  a  most  handy  volume  in  small  cicinvo, 
Kiiit*d  on  stout  puper,  in  double  columns.     It  has  two  map.s,  one  of 
^UMtiae  in  the  time  of  Our  Lord,  the  other  of  the  journeys  of  St. 
9m>L    A  very  useful  inde.\  of  lessons,  epistles,  and  gos])els  of  the 
flaadajt  has  also  been  added.     The  cheapuess  (trs.  TdO)    of  the 
foloiiM),  which  extends  to  nearly  a  thousand  pages,  will  no  doubt 
k*  an  additional  rccotumendatiou  of  it  to  students. 

A.  Bellesubik. 
tot,  XT.— so.  I.     \Third  Series.]  t 
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Propfium    OJjiuwrum  in  usuin.  Diascesium  Aiit/lia  cum  officiLs  nov 
simis  a  S.  Ritiium  Congregatione  concessis.      Tornaci :  SocieS 
S.  loaimis  Evanjy.,  Desclee,  Lefebvre  et  Soc.  Edit  Pontifl  1885. 

THE  Society  of  St.  John  at  Tournay  has  just  published  the  English 
Proprium  for  the  breviary.  It  is  brouuht  out  in  two  sizes,  one 
for  the  breviary  in  two  volumes  in  quarto,  the  other  for  the  breviary 
ia  four  volumes  in  twelvemo.  The  former  is  printed  in  tJirea 
columns  on  each  page,  the  latter  in  double  columns.  Both  are 
enclosed  in  red  borders,  and  printed  with  that  ele^nee  of  type  and 
ornamental/e^**  de  paijcs  for  which  the  Tournay  Breviaries  are  now 
famous.  The  approval  given  by  the  Congregation  of  Rites  to  this 
Proprium  is  dated  March  11,  1884.  It  may  not  be  superfluous  to 
state  that  au  English  Proprium  corresponding  to  the  other  editions 
of  the  Tournay  Breviary  is  in  course  of  i)reparation. 

A.  Bkllbshbiu. 


The  Holy  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  according  to  St.  Matthew.     Trans- 
lated from  the  Vulgate  with  Notes  and  References.     Southwarli 
Catholic  Truth  Society,  18,  West  Square.     1885. 

THE  value  of  this  little  brochure  is  not  to  be  measured  by  its  aiig" 
nor  yet  by  its  cheapness  (it  ia  some  three  or  four  inches  square, 
and  can  be  bought  for  \^d.,  or  Ic/.,  yre  believe,  in  quantities).  It  marks 
a  first  step  in  the  effort  we  have  long  desired  to  see  made  to  render  the 
Gospels  accessible  and  attractive  to  the  Catholic  peojJe — to  such,  chiefly, 
as  St.  John  Chrysostom  addressed  when  he  said  (as  quoted  in  the  Bishop 
of  Salford's  Approbation) :  "  Excuse  not  thyself  from  rejiding,  by 
saying  '  I  have  a  trade,  a  wife,  or  a  family.'  Thou  hast  all  the  greater 
need  of  the  consolation  and  instruction  of  the  Gospel."  Undoubtedly 
perusal  of  the  Gospel  narrative  and  lessons  in  the  language  of  the 
Gospels  themselves  in  a  Catholic  spirit  of  reverence  is  highly  calculated 
to  vivify  faith  and  to  enkindle  devotion.  We  have  only  to  consider  the 
early  Christians  to  believe  that  the  same  reverent  love  and  familiarity 
■with  the  Scripture,  which  supported  them  amidst  the  surroundings  of 
Paganism,  might  equally  help  Catholics  of  to-day,  surrounded  as  wa 
are  by  a  spurious  Christianity,  whiel»  has  been  well  called  a  "  civilii 
heathenism."  Here,  then,  as  an  instalment,  is  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew  in  a  small  and  portable  form.  To  render  it  more  pie 
to  read,  the  division  into  verses  is  not  observed,  but  the  text  runs 
divided  only  into  paragraphs  according  to  the  sense.  Some  judicious 
notes,  sometimes  those  ol'  the  Douay,  occasion.-dly  new  ones,  offer 
explanation  where  it  is  needed.  The  new  note  on  the  passage  relating 
to  St.  Peter  in  the  sixteenth  chapter,  is  clearly  and  well  done,  and  an 
improvement.  The  headings,  too,  at  the  top  of  each  page  are  «lao  ■ 
I  happy  idea,  pointing  out  the  lesson  or  subject  of  the  pjige.  Some- 
Itiines  they  are  really  usefid  exegctical  keys.  For  example  "  Marrtaw 
riDdissoluble,"  "  Celibacy  recommended,"  "  Voluntiiry  poverty. " 
pings  to  the  several  p.iges  of  chapter  xix.,  arc  calculated  to  lix  ai  i  . 

on  the  true  interpretations.     Lastly,  the  type  is  large  and  dear,  i^H 
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ire  maj  mention  that  we  have  noticed  only  one  oversight  in  editing, 

(where  "  illucidation,"  has  been  left  standing  for  "  elucidation  "  in  the 
heading  to  page  77.     We  would  like  to   ijuote  another  word  or  two  of 
^'ain  talccn  from  the  Bishop  of  Salford's  warm  Commendation 
'  tie  tract,  because  the  Saint  is  St.  Alphonso  Liguori.     "  The 
I  icions,"  he  says,  ''  wliich  devout  authors  have  written  on  the 

^^  ire  useful  and  beautiful ;   but  assuredly  a  single  word  of  Holy 

^H  ^  :es  a  dci-per  impression  on   a  Christian  than  a  hundred  or  a 

^^Lt.  -  -. -1  contemplations  and  revelations  ascribed  to  certain  holy  souls." 

}  Fifty  Yearn  of  Cmcesaioiu  to  Ireland,  1881-1881.  Vol.  II.  By 
R.  BAHnr  O'IJhikx,  of  tho  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Lnw. 
London  :  Sampson  Low  &  Co,     18<j0. 

rO  years  ao;o  we  noticed  the  first  volume  of  this  interesting 
work,  and  from  it  we  au^'ured  favourably  of  its  completion  in 
the  second  and  concluding  volume.     Th»t  now  lies  before  us,  and 
*rc  are  plen«»?d  to  see  that  the  hopes  we  formed  of  it  have  not  been 
briied.     The  two  volumes  form  a  solid  and  valuable  contribution  to 
the  literature  of  the  Irish  Question.     They  contain  a  clear,  forcible, 
ud  tctaperate  exposition  of  Irish  political  history  for  the  last  tifty 
year*,  written  in  a  stylo  sintrularly  attractive.     Mr.  O'Brien's  power 
of  r«»earch  and  his  command  of  facts  and  statistics  are  marvellous; 
jet  there  is  nothing'  dull  or  monotonous  in  the  work.     It  combines 
the  laborious  accuracy  of  a  blue  book  with  tho  dramatic  intere.«t  of  a 
Mmance.  We  may  safely  affirm  that  before  lonp^  it  will  be  recognized 
M  a  standard  authority  on  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats. 
The  present   volume   deals  successively  with   the    Encumbered 
es  Act,  Hoform  Hill  18(58,  Irish  Church  Act  186il,  the  Land 
1*<70,  IntiTniiMtiate  i'2ducMiiion  Act  1878,  lioyal  University  Act 
~>   ~  I  the  Lund  Act  1881.     l-'oUowin;?  the  jilan  adopted  in  the 

ijoc,  .Mr.    O'Brien   examines,  one  by  one,  each  of  these 
')ii8,"  searches  tlieir  previous  history,  examines  the  causes 
I  to  thpm,  the  spirit  in  which  thev  were  granted,  and  the 

icalt)  m  nbirli  tliPV  wore  nf)plipd,  iind  then  leaves  the  reader  to  judge 
brtlier  and  why  tlie  remedy  failed.    It  is  the  old,  old  story  of  justice 
dniiii^,  U'camse  delayed.    At  first  the  cry  for  relief  is  mot  by  a  stern 
aoai.v. .....«.-.    in  absolute  refntal  even  to  consider  the  appeal ;  then 

tftm-  (rs  of  suti(!rin};  and  waiting  comes  a  {grudging  un- 

|lti!i»rr>iu-  ii^ui  luea-iiire,  followed  by  a  renewal  of  agitMtinn  and  dJs- 
eontciit ;  then,  all  too  late,  a  full  concession,  the  etfects  of  which  are 
ffMtrati'd  liy  lis  lioing  iidministi.'red  by  men  hostile  to  thn.  iiion«ure 
tad  oat  4»f  .•■yuipiithy  with  the  people  whom'  it  was  frnmnd  to  benefit. 

llieta  wore  coocMstons  to  violence,  none  to  juatioo;  sarreaJem  to 
I  tmw. ^  '  -*  -  t  to  right;  "  boons"  to  rebels,  bat  noorn  for  tho  cotintitn- 
I         taeonl  ....  no  ailmiMion  of  nroiiK-^loixi;,  no  ii><«in*  t<.>  ii)ak« 

I        ttfrnj^i,    J.  <  ■  ueknowlixigiucnt  ol'  fttaltx,  no  dctcrminiitioo  of  umitnJ- 
st.     Noihiu^  wiu>  doae  to  iiati»fy  jnsticc,  but  ov«rythine  to  avert 
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trouble  and  disaster.  There  was  liand-to-month  legislation,  but  no  true- 
policy  of  redress ;  no  Btatesmausliip  (p.  418). 

As  an  instance  we  may  refer  to  the  chapters  on  the  Irish  Churft 
Act  of  1869.    There  were  in  Ireland  in  the  years 

1672  Catholics,     800,000     Protestants,  300,000 

1738  „        1,417,000  „  500,000 

1834  „        6,427,712  „  800,000 

Yet,  for  close  on  300  years,  the  State  forced  upon  the  afflicted 
Catholic  majority  the  maintenance  of  a  Protestant  Church  whose 
revenues  were  plumlered  from  their  own  old  Church  or  wruu'r  trom 
tlieia  by  cruel  violence,*  an  alien  church  whose  tenets  theyabominated, 
whose  ministrations  they  could  not  use,  whose  very  existence  was 
an  outraf>e  on  their  dearest  feeliugs.  In  no  other  country  was  sucli 
a  thing-  iiossible.  As  Sydney  Smith  .humorously  said,  "There  was 
nothing'  like  it  in  Europe,  in  Asia,  in  the  discovered  regions  of  Africa, 
or  iu  all  wc  have  heard  of  Timbuctoo."  How  was  this  grievance 
dealt  wit!i  by  the  British  Parliament  ? 

In  1843 — after  it  had  been  endured  for  nearly  C50  years — 
Secretary  Elliot  refused  tu  open  the  question. 

1844.  Sir  R.  Peel  refused  even  an  inrjuiry. 

1840.  Lord  John  Russell  ag-aiii  rejected  the  measure  for  Reform, 

1849.  Motion  for  inquiry  lost  by  170  to  103  votes. 

1853.  Lord  John  Russell  ag-ain  opposed  any  measure  on  a  hi 
of  equality. 

1854.  Slotion  of  Reform  lost  by  117  to  31  votes. 
IBOy.  Home  Secretary  declared  "  no  practical  g-rievance  existei 
i860.  Disraeli  rejected  motion  ag'ain. 
1807.  Motion  rejected  by  105  to  183  votes. 
At  last  Parliament  yielded  to  expediency  what  for  so  long-  it  hai 

denied  to  justice.  Uetvveen  18G5  and  1807  the  Fenian  insurrection 
had  been  jrradually  leavening-  the  mass  of  the  Irish  people.  In  the 
latter  year  it  found  its  way  to  Eng-land.  The  discovery  of  a  plot  to 
seize  Chester  Cnstle,  the  rescue  of  a  prisoner  in  Manchester  streets, 
the  blowing  up  of  Clerkenwell  Gaol  in  the  heart  of  London,  coq^ 
bined  with  the  alarming  state  of  Ireland,  where  the  prisons  v 
filled  with  rebels,  and  the  villages  swarmed  with  troops,  while 

labeas  Corpus  was  suspended  and  men  of  war  watched  the  coasts — 
■nil  these  at  last  forced  home  upon  Englishmen  the  stern  reality  of 
Irish  suifering-  and  discontent,  and  in   1809  Mr.  Gladstone   Dis- 
established the  Irish  Church. 

Tliis  is  a  fair  samjile  of  the  "  Concessions  "  for  which  we  expect 
Irishmen  to  be  so  thankftil.  Of  the  rest,  none  were  as  complete  as 
this;  most  were  only  half  measures  that  were  never  applied  and 
became  dead  letters  almost  as  soon  as  they  became  law ;  and  nearly 
all  came  too  late,  when  the  disease  they  came  to  remedy  was  incur- 
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Able,  or  had  left  behind  it  the  germs  of  evils  more  fatal  than  it«elf. 
80  it  Lbs  been  with  tlie  Land  Question.  For  centuries  the  sutferings  of 
the  oianj  were  ignored  for  the  convenience  of  the  few;  then  irritating 
"fractional  measures"  were  passed,  till  we  have  seen  the  country 
brought  almost  to  the  verge  of  Socinlism. 

There  is,  however,  one  bright  and  cheering  chapter  in  the  book — 
Uiat  which  records  the  one  honest,  manly  attempt  of  a  British 
official  to  rise  above  the  prejudices  of  his  class  and  rule  Ireland  in 
sympathy  with  her  peojtle  and  for  their  benefit.  Thomas  Drum- 
mond  WHS  Under  Secretary  at  Dublin  Castle  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Lord  .Melbourne,  from  1631  to  1841.  He  had  previously 
studied  the  Irish  question,  and  learned  to  sympathize  with  the  Jrisu 
people.  "Be  just  and  fear  not,"  was  bis  principle  j  "no  redress, 
no  coercion,"  was  his  policy.  While  ujiholding  the  law  on  the  one 
liand.  with  the  other  he  set  himself  to  remedy  its  injustice.  Need- 
iest) to  hay,  he  won  all  hearts  among  the  people. 

He   strove   manfuUj'  to  wrest   the   country  from   the   hands  of  the 

.\sepndcnfy   faction,   who   for   140  years  had   preyed  upon   its   vitals. 

F'.-.ivrlv  lie  bore  up  a^iust  all  opposition.     Firmly  he  did  justice,  and 

!.  but  he  sank  beneatli  the  burden  he  had  undertaken  .... 

I  lu  death  by  landlords,  Tories,  and  Orangemen. 

There  is  n  touching  account  of  his  death  on  page  45i  : — 

The  last  momcut  had  now  arrived,  and  Dr.  Johnstone  asked  Dmm- 

mund  where  he  w'shed  to  be  buried,  "  in  Ireland  or  in  Scotland  ?  "     "  lu 

Irvlond — the  land  of  my  adoption,"  was  the  immeiliate  answer.    "  I  have 

Imk-I  b.r  well  and  served  her  faithfully,  and  lost  my  life  in  her  service." 

I'nJed.    One  of  the  best,  one  of  the  most  unselfish  and  pnre- 

iiiends  Ireland  has  ever  known,  was  no  more. 

IVhile  h«  lii-ed  there  was  a  rift  in  the  clouds  that  hung  over  un- 
I;  when  he  died,  the  clouds  closed  in  again,  and  all 

V<  iy  hope  that  these  volumes  will  be  widely  read  in  this 

eouj  ug  sure  that    the  people   of  England    have    but   to 

ksiiv    the    Irish   case    tor   their    sympathies  to    be    aroused.      A 

Uttk  more  sympathy,  u  little  more  justice,  a  few  more  men  like 

nomas  Drunimond,  and  who  simll  say  the  difficulty  is  insoluble  / 

Unfi>r""i'.filv,  among  the  English  upper  and  middle  classes  tliere  is 

a«i  hereditary  ignorance  and  impatience  of  Irish  matters. 

?•  .•uiidy  assumed  tbai  Irish  wrongs  spring  merely  from  the 

;iie  imaginations  of  fervid  orators  ;  and  their  mention  only 

a  contemptuous  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  and :  "  Another 

■vunce  !  "    To  such  we  earnestly  commend  this  work. 

i.  IS  its  apjiearancc  opportune  at  this  time.     The  fiiturc 

b   I..  impending   change — for    good    or    for  evil — in  Irish 

kfiur«.     At  »uch  a  crisis,  w  hen  feeling  runs  high,  when  passions  ore 

nmnd,  and  the  air  is  tilled  with   election  cries,  any  att<?njpt  to 

»cattcr  f  "f  jirejudice  is  welcome,  i'S]iecittlly  when  it  come* 

•J  and  well-studied  form  us  llu*.  \\  vi  tuT<\\oICcs  n^x^ 
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it  success.     Its  facts  arc  well  arranged,  its  premisses  are  clear, 
reasoninff  cogent,  and  its  judg'njents  impartial — as  impartial  as 
possible  in  a  case  where  tLe  wrongs  arc  on  one  side   and  all  thi 
power  of  redressing'  tliem  on  tUe  other.  J.  W.  D. 
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Alclheia;    or,    tite    Uittspohcn     Truth.      By   the   Right  Rev.   J.   D, 
RiCARDS,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Retimo,  and  Yicar  Apostolic  of 
Eaiitern  Vicariate  of  the  Cape  Colony.     New  York :  Benzii 
Brothers.     I88f). 

THIS  volume  may  be  reckoned  as  supplementary  to  the  author'i^_ 
well-known  "  Catholic  Christianity  and  Modern  Unbelief."       '" 
the  feame  popular,  almost  colloquial  manner,  Dr.  Ricards  gives 
exposition  ot  the  Catholic  Rule  of  Faith,  dwelling  on  the  neccss: 
of  Revelation,  and  sliovi'ing  clearly  that  its  true  sense  cannot 
determined  bv  the  Bible   alone,  nor   by  the   vagaries  of  priv 
judgment,     lie  proves  concliLsively  that  aogmatic  teaching  outside 
the  Catholic  Church  is  absolutely  liuman  in  its  origin,  fallible  in  its 
operation,  and  powerless  over  the  conscience  of  mankind.     There 
an  excellent  chapter  on  ''  Infallibility,"  and  an  especially  intercsti: 
one  on  the  "Dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception." 

More  chatty  than  formal  iu  method,  the  book  will  probably  reach, 
and  we  hope  cnnviiice,  many  whom  a  less  discursive, style  would 
to  interest.     It  is  full  of  information  and  full  of  earnestness.    Th( 
is  a  good  index.     The  publishers  deserve  a  word  of  commendai 
for  their  clear  type  and  good  paper. 
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S.  Anselmi,  Archiepiscopi  Cantuariensis,   Cur  Dais  JTomo.     Lili 
Duo.     Necnon  Eadmeri,  Monachi  Cantuariensis,  Dc   Vita 
Anselmi.     Libri  Duo.     London :  David  Nutt.     1880. 

•TTTTE  arc  very  pleased  to  welcome  this  handy  little  reprint  of 
TT       most  charming  works.     Eadmer's  "Life  of  St.  Anselm' 
to  our  thinking,  one  of  the  best  biographies  ever  ])enned.     TI| 
homely  style,  the  preservation  of  those  little  features  iu  the  charact 
of  the  Saint  that  most  of  all  we  would  have  preserved,  give  it  an  inti 
rest  that  perhaps  no  other  biographj'  can  claim.     We  imve  had  man, 
lives  of  St  Anselm  since  Eadmer,  but  this  re-issue  shows  that  the 
affectionate  reminiscences  of  the  monk 'of  Christ  Church  are  still  iu 
fovour.     The  tj-pe  and    arrangement  of  this   little  volume    are 
admirable,  a  very  pleasant  relief  after  the  rough  tyiwgrajdiy  of  Abl) 
Migne.     We  are  sorry,  however,  to  find  that  the  editing  of 
work  is  not  quite  satisfactory;    many  slips  and  blunders  have  befl 
allowed  to  creep  in,  some  that  are  obvious,  others  that  so  obscu 
flif  sense  that  one  is  bafHed  tn  di.'cover  even  n  "  felicitous  cmenil 
tion."     We  have  noted  six  such  mistakes  in  fho  first  thirty  pages  i 
.Eadmer.     On  page  (>, .«'«»(  foTjinm  ,  on  the  some  page  the  cnclit 
*<■•  18  separated  from  emu: ,-  and  we  h&ve  monac/tu/«  hoe  «<  for  mo 
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t.  On  page  Id,  sine  quadam  prtt3iu)io  tor  qxiodam  ;  and  in  the 
*imie  line,  ver  vimm  for  j/rr  t'imiii ;  and  on  pttge  22,  fsUibibus  for 
tttalilnu :  and  so  un.  If  ever  a  second  edition  be  called  for,  the 
remoTal  of  the^  little  blemishes  will  not  fail  to  render  this  volume 
from  all  {)oints  of  view  acceptable.  T.  A.  B. 


TKe  Life  of  Father  Luhe  Wadditu/.     By  the  Hev.  Joseph  A.  O'Shea, 
O.8.F.     Dublin  :  M.  H.  GUI  &  Son.     1885. 

WE  cannot  Hay  much  for  this  book,  except  that  it  is  handsomely 
printed  by  Messrs.  Gill.  It  seems  to  be  a  mistake  to  havo 
nwbed  into  print  with  u  life  of  Wadding  at  a  time  when  it  is  well 
known  that  ine  Irish  Frnnciscnn  Fiithers  have  not  yet  completed 
the  "  a  of  materials  for  his  bioj^raphy  which  they  have  for 
»eV'     .  been  makin;^  on  a  very  complete  scale.     A  mnn  of  the 

eaBiiu<;nc>.!  ui'  Luke  Wadding-  should  have  a  monument  suited  to  his 
piMdtJnn  in  history  and  in  literature.  He  was  the  Alien  of  the  Irish 
Mdce.  and  something;  more.  He  was  a  historian  nnd  a  divine  of  a 
verybifh  order;  and  his  work  within  his  native  land,  in  addition  to 
what  he  did  for  it  abroad,  was  happily  succeg.sful  in  a  way  that  it  was 
jiot  .>r-,,ir,.,!  to  the  English  leader  to  succeed.  This  boot  is  feeble  in 
hir;  and  insuiiicient  in  it8  grasp  of  material.     If  we  could 

looL  1..1  tiiM  liing  better,  we  might  be  glad  to  have  it ;  but  we  cannot 
bonestiy  commejid  it  in  any  other  sense. 


i  ne  i^ijc  OJ  II  I'rig.     By  OkE. 


London 

1885. 


Kegon  Paul,  Trench  &  Co. 


THIS  very  clever  and  amusing  satire  is  solemnly  dedicated  to  all 
I'lijs,  of  whatever  title  and  degree,  in  the  British  Islands — suggest- 
ing tiiai  they  are  a  Most  Noble,  Rt.  Hon.,  Kight  Rev,,  and  llcverend, 
and  numerous  company  I  That  it  should  be  '•  most  respectfully  and 
oSi-ctJuriateiy  "  dedicated  to  them,  is  perhaps,  really  serious,  and  not 
Qierely  the  good  juke  it  appears  to  be  before  we  have  road  through  the 
iwok  itMlf.  The  author's  protest  in  the  prologue  that  if  his  book 
"  ihould  have  the  effect  of  making  even  one  prig  more  priggish,  he 
will  not  havo  laboured  in  vain,"  is,  of  course,  fine  irony.  The  Prig  of 
llie  book  is  "  too  perfect "  n  being  to  be  real ;  ho  is  not  "  intended  "  for 
anybody  ;  and  he  is  sprung  from  a  f.iimily  of  clergymen — a  fact  which 
ko  "  koowti  "  will  enlist  the  sympatliies  of  bis  readers.  At  his  birth 
Ike  tlrsl  question  discused  regarding  him  is  whether  he  should  be 
<iMlin<-<l  for  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  and  he  is  brought  up  in  "an 
attaasphore  of  mortar-boards,  master's  gowns,  spectacles  and  Gre^ 
leJtkuns.''     T  :iircs  of  thb  highly  favoured  entity  in  search  of 

artlijioM  W'  :iii,  is  the  burden  of  these  pages.     His  blinding 

Vit.  '.  lo  a  groat  degree— at  the  age  of  sixteen,  is  aomia- 

iagl^.   .   .»  >   >'>ncb  of  burlesque  exaggeration,  which  here,  ■■ 

dMwUerc,  ori  ;se  moral  of  the  story  into  prominence.     Here 

isooa  •cnt•n<.^^  wum  nis  diaiy  at  that  time  ; — 
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Eaten  too  much  at  tea.  Oh  -nhy  do  rre  gorge  onrselves  with  the 
luxaries  of  this  life?  B«sohition  :  Will  endeavouri  as  much  as  possible, 
to  check  the  flippancy  of  those  around  me. 

Arrived  at  Oxford  in  due  course,  he  gets  into  a  set  who  are  the 
"  highest "  of  the  "  high  "  undergraduates.  He  has  ability  as  well  as 
conceit;  yet  not  enough  of  the  former  to  prevent  the  nmari  aliquul 
arising,  at  every  step  of  his  advance,  from  the  superabundance  of  x'. 
Litter. 

Next  to  beine  of  a  clerical  family,  a  student,  and  an  Oxford  man,  my 
great  pride  was  that  I  was  a  High  Churchman  ;  but  it  galled  me  to  discover 
that  there  were  others  higher  than  myself.  On  tliis  point  I  was  de- 
termined not  to  be  beaten. 

Through  all  the  gradations  therefore  of  Ritualistic  mimicking  of 
Roman  practices  he  passes,  ever  promptly  embracing  any  new  thing 
that  is  "  higher."      When  at  last  he   has  got  as  high   as  even  an 
''  Anglo-Catholic  "  can   go,  a  cruelly  candid  friend  points  out  to  him 
that  he  is  alter  all  not  so  "  high  "  as  an  Irish  Papist  crossing-sweeper! 
His  resolve  to  honour   the  Catholic  Church  by  becoming  one  of  her 
distinguished  converts,  and  his  disgust  when  "instruction"  was  sag 
gested  and  he  was  even  offered  a  penny  Catechism,  are  excellently  tola 
Needless  to  say  that  this  appreciation  of  him  was  not  what  ho  ha 
hoped  for  from  the  Church,  and  therefore  he  passed  on  to  the  religions 
of  the  East,  feeling  that  in  each  of  them  in  succession — Buddhia 
Confucianism,  &c.,  he  rose  still  higher  above  Homanism.     The 
ends  becomingly  in  Agnosticism,  in   which  he  finds  immense  satisfac 
tion ;  at  least  he  is  an  A^osiic  until  the  moment  when  he  has  found 
a  lady  who  tjikes  him  at  his  own  magnificent  valuation,  and  then  he 
declares — it  is  his  egotistical  manner  of  "  proposing  "  to  her — the  truth 
at  last,  that  the  Ego,  his  Ego,  is  the  only  known  thing  to  him,  the  i 
thing  he  can  worsliip,  and  tlie  worship  of  it  "  the  highest,  the  deep     _ 
and  the  broadest  religion."     Thus  is  the  moral  pointed,  that  conceit, 
self-suihciency  in  the  search  for  the  religion  of  Christ  will  lead  astrayj 
and  this  amusing  little  squib  is  in  rrality  a  veritable  sermon  in  alaug 
In  addition  to  this  we  need  say  nothing  to  recommend  a  most  amuud 
and  clever  book,    whose    influence   certainly,    whatever   its   anth| 
intended,  makes  lor  tlie  8pre;id  of  truth.     Indeed,  it  is  really  a  captt( 
book  to  lend    to  "  inquiring "  friends.      We  have    refrained    fro 
quotations,  and  must  only  mention  the  Prig's  young  Agnostic  pui 
who,  knowing  the  "  Imitation  of  Christ"  by  heart,  quotes  it  at  eve 
turn  against  his  Agnostic  tutor.     We  must  give  this  repetition  of  I 
moral  of  the  book,  as  humorously  told  in  the  Epilogue  ; — 

On  my  wedding  tour,  I  met,  at  a  certain  railway  station,  the  Jesuit 
Kathor  whom  I  had  consulted  with  a  view  to  reception  into  tlie  Church 
of  Rome — the  Jesuit  of  the  penny  Catechism.  He  recollected  me  at  onofl 
and  greeted  me  pleasantly.  I  was  a  little  disappointed  at  his  making  ^| 
inquiries  as  to  whether  I  had  become  a  Roman  (.'atholic,  so  I  .said  to  h^B 
vumewhat  sharply, "  Well !  Are  you  going  on  a  proselj-tiring  expedition  ^| 
L  "Iso"  he  answered.  "I  am  goiug  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  on  iH 
mtronomkal  expedition  on  behalf  of  the  British  Gov'.'rnment."  ■ 
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**  Indeed,"  eaid  L  "  Perhaps  yoa  will  not  be  sarprised  to  hear  that  I 
am  more  coovinced  than  ever  of  the  chilJiuh  folly  of  the  KoDian  Catholic 
religion.  I  liave  discovered  the  highest  and  truest  religion.  The  way 
that  I  sought  a  religion " 

"  Tliere  are  only  two  ways  of  seeking  a  relitfion,"  replied  he,  as  he  got 
into  his  train,  which  was  on  the  point  of  starting. 

"  Which  are ?  "  I  inquired. 

"  ITio  right  way  and  the  wrong  way." 

"  And  mine  was ?  " 

But  the  train  moved  down  the  platform ;  the  Jesuit  merely  smiled  and 
aodded  pleasantly  from  his  carriage  window. 


Life  of  Mary,  Quern  of  Sroln.     By  Agkes  yi.  Stewaut. 
London  :  Bums  &  Oates. 

'ISS  STEWAKT  is  right  in  believing  that,  notwithstanding  the 
numerous  Lives  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  Scots  already 
ng,  there  is  quite  room  for  hers.  In  it  the  most  recent  results  of 
ticium  are  embodied  rather  than  discussed,  and  in  a  compendious 
form  it  gathers  up  the  details  scattered  in  countless  books  and  out-of- 
>-w«y  sources ;  it  forms  an  acceptable  popular  history  of  n  life,  the 
hetic  interest  of  which  will  never  cease  to  be  felt.  Much  has  been 
nc  of  late  years  to  defend  the  cause  of  Mary  Stuart,  and  to  dissipate 
I  miata  of  a  prejudice  which  arose  out  of  the  lying  perversions  once 
ratling  as  history.  We  need  only  allude  to  the  works  of  M.  Petit, 
Ho»ack,  Col.  M«line  (who  replies  to  Mr.  Froude),  and  last,  but 
fin  leant,  of  Miss  Strickland.  Yet  thes<>  works  are,  for  one  reason  or 
other,  not  what  is  now  needed  by  the  ordinary  reader,  one  such  reasoa 
hong  that  tlicy  are  not  so  recent  us  some  of  the  controversies  which 
k»Te  newly  arisen  touching  the  Queen's  character.  Our  authoress  has 
tilm  advantage  of  this  accumulation  of  able  defence,  on  it  to  support 
kiT  on  n  account — support  which  she  has  further  strengthened  and 
>iil;plcmeiitc<l  by  her  own  researches  among  original  records.  Fre- 
'|Ucm  bu:  brlff  notes  refer  to  her  authorities  for  the  leading  state- 
fi^'stains  from  declamation,  wisely  leaving  the  truth  which 
iled  to  enforce  its  own  moral;  and  finally  sho  writes 
;ive  style  which  well  becomes  the  dramatic  solemnity 
nusfortunes.  She  has,  in  fact,  produced  a  trustworthy, 
an  attractive,  because  simple,  narrative  of  the  Ufa  of  a  most 
-<ondy  tried,  bitterly  persecuted  woman;  n  life  which  especiidly 
1  to  her  own  sex  some  of  Uie  most  serious  le.ssons  it  ever  needs 
ra.  To  the  Catholic,  the  true  character  of  the  unfortunate 
'■-"  -^  '•"•lificant  interest.  Miss  Stewart,  whilst  of  course  defoud- 
t  the  false  charges  of  her  enemies,  has  effectively  set 
^  tiy  and  sterling  virtue;  painted  her  as,  what  slie  was,  a 
lie  We  need  say  no  more  by  way  of  praise.  Miss  Stewart's 
■  ■  '  Taphies  have  raised  her  above  the  need  of  recora- 
not,  we  tliiuk,  given  the  Catholic  public  any 
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alastical  dispensation  in  favour  of  Bothwell's  marriage  with  Lady  Jane 
Gordon,  Miss  Stewart  makes  large  use  of  the  Hon.  Colin  Lindsay's 
able  little  book.  This  is,  in  truth,  very  satisfactory ;  Mr.  Lindsay's 
contentions  seem  to  settle  tlie  question,  and  have  won,  aa  is  well 
known,  from  Father  Stevenson,  a  retractation  which  is  highly  credit- 
able to  both  parties.  IIow  far  Mr.  Lindsay  is  opposed  by  the  German 
Jesuit,  Father  Dreves,  we  do  not  quite  know.  Tlie  nisume  of  his  article 
in  the  Stimmcn  atm  Maria  Luach,  given  by  Dr.  Bellcsheim  in  this 
Review  (April,  1885,  p.  434),  leavos  it  uncertain.  We  only  wish  to 
observe  that  the  words  which  Miss  Stewart  quotes  from  that  resume 
and  attributes  to  Father  Dreves-^"  I  adopt  Lindsay's  opinion  as  to  the 
invalidity  of  Bothwell's  raiwriage  with  Jane  Gordon,  though  not  at  all 
for  the  reasons  which  he  adduces," — are,  wo  take  it,  the  words  and 
express  the  ojjinion  of  Dr.  Bellesheim.  Father  Dreves  apparently 
holds  a  different  opinion  j  but  we  have  not  the  tytimmen  to  refer  to. 
It  is  also  Dr.  Bellesheim's  own  judgment  that  the  invalidity  of  the  dis- 
pensation arises  from  its  not  having  been  asked  and  made  to  include  th« 
other  e.tisting  iuij>edin>ent  of  "  mi.xed  religion,"  a  reason  which  we  do 
not  follow,  since  tlie  diriment  impediment — '•  disparitatis  cultua,"a8  it 
is  called — obtains  only  between  a  Catholic,  on  the  one  side,  and  an  un- 
baptized  person  on  the  other.  Whatever  view  of  the  dispensation 
these  writers  have  taken,  the  character  of  Mary  Stuart,  Queen  of 
Scots,  remains — what  all  licr  best  biographers  have  shown  it  to  be — 
innocent  of  the  crimes  which  hatred  feminine,  liatred  national, 
and  hatred  religious,  have  in  turn  and  all  together  tried  to  impute  to 
her.  The  text  and  a  translation  of  the  Dispensation  arc  to  be  found 
nt  the  end  of  the  volume,  together  with  some  other  interesting  pi^ct» 
juMiJirativfs. 


Der  Riichlats  der  SchottenMnu/iii,  Mart/  Stunrt.    Von  Dr.  Bernuard 
Sepi'.'  Munich.     lH8o. 

IN  this  little  work.  Dr.  Sepp  continues  the  history  of  Mary  Stuart, 
which  ho  is  friving'  to  German  readers.  An  indefatis-ublo  studeut, 
ho  is  intent  on  collecting'  all  the  documents  which  throw  light  on 
that  story.  We  find  here  in  brief  compass  au  account  of  the  various 
objects  left  by  Queen  Mary,  reproductions,  in  a  good  stj-le,  of  hw 
portraits,  an  inventory  of  her  g^oods  at  FotheringTiy,  luid,  in  the 
Appendii,  fragments  of  her  diary  at  Glasp;ow  between  the  '2'6n\  and 
2?tu  of  January,  lo67  ;  two  letters  also  of  Mary's  to  Lord  lluntlj 
from  Bolton  Castle,  August,  1568,  and  another  to  the  Archbislioj» 
of  Glasgow,  dated  Sheflicld,  May  2,  1678.  The  next  volume  is  to 
contain  a  searching  criticism  of  Mary's  correspondence  with  Bainng- 
ton.  There  is  nn  interesting'  ar^ment  on  the  genuineness  of  the 
disjicnsation  granted  by  tho  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  for  tbo 
ninrriage  of  Jane  Gordon  and  Bothwell.  Dr.  Sepp  is  very  stron^lj 
coDr'mccA  that  the  original,  discovered  at  Dunrobtn,  and  publishua  la 
1S~-L  is  authentic. 
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A  Popular  Ili*tovij  of  Astronomy  daring  the  Nimteenth  Century. 
AcKES  M.  Clebkk.     Kdinburgh  :   A.  iSr  C.  Black.      1885. 

IN  ono  8eu8c>  the  cliaagd  effected  in  the  inquiries  of  astronomy  by 
the  telescope  aud  tlie  spectroscope  leads  the  science  away  from 
King  attention  tn  mathcuiatical  calculation  which  Newton 
1,  buck  again  to  that  obscrvutioii  which  in  its  simpler  forms 
i&r  awiiy  into  tlie  obscurities  of  earliest  Chaldican  and  other 
In  this  seasc  tlie  astronomy  of  tlie  eighteenth  century  is  too 
inical  in  method  and  detail  to  admit  of  that  sort  of  graceful  and 
ular  irontment  which  is  here  applied  by  Miss  Gierke  with  eminent 
ineceas  to  the  history  of  astronomy  in  the  nineteentli  century.  The 
new  astronomy,  she  remarks,  is  more  popular  in  its  needs  and 
more  popular  in  its  nature,  the  kind  of  knowledge  it  accumulates  is 
moro  easily  intelligible — at  the  same  time  it  is  equally  attractive  and 
even  impresses  the  imagination  more  forcibly  and  sublimely.  "  It 
,"  she  says,  "  become  practicable  to  describe  in  simple  lun- 
the  most  essential  ports  of  recent  astronomical  discoveries ;  and, 
■  \f,  it  could  not  be  otherwise  than  desirable  to  do  so." 
V.  it  in  Miss  Gierke's  ha;ids  the  attempt  has  been  most 

MKXMiMU'ully  ue'complished.  Success,  in  this  case,  demanded  some  ditHcult 
anai£tions.  Familiarity  with  the  technicalities  and  processes  of  the 
were  needed ;  and  every  jage  witnesses  to  her  wonderful  fit- 
in  this  respect.  There  was  also  needed  a  power  of  accurate 
aalyeit  and  clear  pre-sentment  of  the  results  of  complicittL-d  antece- 
deota;  and  in  this  respect,  too,  the  book  before  us  e.xcites  our  admira- 
tion. Precise  in  thought  and  statement,  MIm  Gierke  writes  in  a  highly 
ealtivntcd  and  graceful  style.  Altogether  her  book  is  a  serious  and 
rmily  valuable  contribution  to  scientific  English  literature,  being  of  the 
(lar  from  numerous)  class  of  reliable  books  that  are  accessible  to  the 
uotecbuical  reader.  What  she  lays  of  the  attempt  to  do  that  which 
eved,  we  may  transfer  here  from  her  preface  : — "  The 

lomy  itself  would   be   not  inconsiderable  of  enlisting 

^tn&a  ■jxnpiithies«n  its  behalf;  while  to  keep  one  single  mind  towards 
I  Ailler  nnderKtandiug  of  the  manifold  works,  which  have  in  all  .nges 
imwsiibly  spoken  to  man  of  the  glory  of  God,  might  well  be  an  object 
L'l.iibin  ambitioti.'' 

■  i«irt  of  the  Volume  is  devoted  to  the  progress  of  astronomy 
^  ,.,.  iirst  half  of  the  century,  and  "Hertchel's  inquiries  into  the 
Bonatructioo  of  the  heavens  strike  the  keynote  "  of  this  part ;  whilst 
"tlw  djaocrrery  o£  sun-spot  and  magnetic  periodicity,  and  of  spectrimi 
•aaltrii,  dolcrmine  the  character  of  the  second."  With  which  mere 
tnwd  dirudoQ  of  a  work,  crowded  with  interesting  biographies  and 
■arvvllooa  detaili  of  scientific  success,  we  must  here  perforce  b«  oon- 
tent.  Let  na  resoark  only  that  n  knowledge  of  astronomy  may  here  be 
aoqai(«d  in  what  ia  manifestly,  in  a  multitude  of  instances,  the  most 
faKiwtiqg  and  inpraauTe  maunei  'to  ichat  tcLeacop«  and 

hare  rerealed.  in  le-r  "■  we  came  to  know   it 

labours  of  scientific  men.      For  example,  the  iteta  «(C 
fledge  tliat,  until  lately,  a  wa.s  nuppoaed  thatlS.m^>a^  ti<)  \ck.ciniti&. 
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and  that  in  1877  her  two  satellites  were  discovered,  and  are  probably 
the  smallest  heavenly  bodies  known,  is  a  mere  astronomical  detail 
wliich  puts  on  the  colour  and  interest  of  adventure  when  we  read  ia 
these  pages  of  the  keen  search  for  Deimos  and  Phobos,  liCt  u?  add 
also  that  the  int«rest6  of  students  have  been  consulted  in  this  volume 
"  by  a  full  and  authentic  system  of  references  to  the  sources  of 
information  relied  upon,"  and  that  "  materials  have  been  derived,  as  a 
rule,  with  very  few  exceptions,  from  the  original  authorities,"  We 
may  well  be  j^rdoncd  some  pride  in  speaking  of  this  work  of  a  young 
Catholic  lady,  the  excellence  of  whose  conthbuiions  on  kindred  topics 
to  the  "  Encyclopeedin  Britunnica  "  hns  drawn  from  our  contemporary, 
the  Athcntiiim,  the  high  compliment  that  Miss  Clerke  threatens  to  out- 
rival Mrs,  Somerville.  We  append  one  eloquent  extract,  the  con- 
cluding words  of  her  volume,  as  a  specimen  oi  her  style,  leaving  the 
reader  to  find  more  substantial  excellence  in  the  work  itself: — 

Now,  not  aloue  the  ascertained  limits  of  the  system  have  been  widened 
by  a  thousand  millions  of  miles,  with  the  addition  of  one  more  jjiant  planet 
and  six  satellites  to  the  ancient  classes  of  its  members,  bat  a  comiilexity 
has  been  given  to  its  constitution  baffling  description  or  thought.  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  circulating  planetary  bodies  bridge  the  gap  between 
Jupiter  and  ^lars,  the  complete  investigation  of  the  movements  of  any 
one  of  which  would  overtask  the  energies  of  a  lifetime.  Meteorites, 
strangers  apparently  to  the  fundamental  ordering  of  the  solar  household, 
swarm  nevertheless  by  millious  in  every  cranny  of  its  apace,  returning  at 
regular  intervals  like  the  comets  so  singularly  associated  with  them,  or 
sweeping  across  it  with  hyperbolic  velocities,  brought  perhaps  froui  some 
distant  star.  And  each  of  those  cosmical  grains  of  dust  has  a  theory  far 
more  complex  than  that  of  Jupiter ;  it  beai-s  within  it  the  secret  of  its 
origin,  and  fulfils  a  function  in  the  universe.  The  sun  itself  is  no  longer 
a  Kemi-f.ibulons,  fire-girt  globe,  but  the  vast  scene  of  the  play  of  forces  as 
yet  im])erfectly  known  to  us,  offering  a  boundless  field  for  tho  most 
arduous  and  inspiring  researches.  Amongst  the  planets,  widest  variety 
in  physical  habitudes  is  seen  to  prevail,  and  each  is  recognized  as  a  world 
apart,  inviting  intjuiries  which,  to  be  effective,  must  necessarily  be  special 
and  detailed.  Even  our  own  moon  threatens  to  break  loose  from  tlw 
trammels  of  calculation,  and  commits  "  errors "  which  sap  the  very 
foundations  of  the  lunar  theory,  and  suggest  the  formidable  necessity 
for  its  revision.  Nay,  the  steadfast  earth  nas  forfeited  the  implicit  con- 
fidence placed  in  it  as  a  time-keeper,  and  questions  relating  to  the  stability 
of  the  earth's  axis,  and  the  constancy  of  the  earth's  rate  of  rotation,  ore 
amongst  those  which  it  behoves  the  future  to  answer.  Everywhere  there 
is  multiformity  and  change,  stimulating  a  curiosity  which  the  rapid 
development  of  methods  of  research  ofi'ers  the  possibility  of  at  least 
partially  gratifying. 

Outside  the  solar  system,  the  problems  which  demand  a  practical  solu- 
tion arc  all  but  infinite  in  number  and  extent.  And  these  have  all  ari^4n 
and  crowded  upon  our  thoughts  within  less  than  a  hundred  years.  For 
sidereal  science  became  a  recognized  branch  of  astronomy  only  through 
Herechel's  discovery  of  the  revolutions  of  double  stars  in  1S02.  let 
alrcafly  it  may  be,  and  has  been,  called  "  the  astronomy  of  the  future," 
So  raiiidly  has  the  development  of  a  keen  and  universal  interest  attended 
and  simulated  the  growth  of  power  to  investigate  tho  sublime  sabj«ct. 
Whut  has  been  done  is  little — ia  scarcely  a  beginning;  yet  it  is  much  in 
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eomparisoD  with  the  total  blank  of  a  centary  past.  And  onr  knowledge 
will,  we  are  easily  persaade<l,  appear  in  turn  the  merest  ignorance  to 
tliOM  who  come  after  us.  Yet  it  in  not  to  be  despised,  since  by  it  we 
rnadi  op  groping  fingers  to  toncli  the  bem  of  the  garment  of  the  Most 
High. 

Ltt  Chi'nis  fnconmif.     Par  Maukice  Jametel.     Paris :  Librairie 
de  I'Art,  J.  Rouam,  Editeur,  29,  Cite  d'Antin.     1886. 

THERE  ia  nothing  of  the  guide  book  or  of  the  traveller's  laboured 
infunnation  about  M.  Jaraetel's  chatty  pages.  lie  takes  us  with 
him  shopping  to  collect  curiosities,  and  we  learn  that  Chinese  porcelain 
can  be  bought  cheaper  in  London  than  in  Pekin.  We  handle  books 
printed  on  one  side  of  thin  paper  and  stored  in  book-bo.xes,  and  unroll 
pictures  on  pieces  of  silk  between  wooden  rollers.  The  albums  of 
iUidlrations  tell  a  sad  tale  of  Chinese  popular  art,  for,  according  to 
M.  Jametel,  (he  harmless  pictures  are  unsaleable,  and  the  coarse  and 
oflieaaiTe  are  in  point  of  art  the  best,  being  the  most  paying  matter. 
Ia  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  as  the  author  reminds  us. 
Catholic  missioners  influenced  these  painters  in  ink  ;  and  in  one  of  our 
imids  among  the  shops  there  comes  to  light  a  seventeenth-century 
"Virgin  and  Child,"  roughly  but  reverently  daubed  by  some  Chinese 
copyist  of  Perugino.  We  are  reminded,  too,  that  the  Jesuit  missioners 
introduced  watches  and  clocks  to  the  Celestial  Empire ;  and  forthwith 
we  come  upon  the  appreciation  of  the  gifts — the  wealthy  citizens 
wearing  two  watches  in  a  double  pocket !  If  wo  Jiak  why,  they  give  a 
genuine  Chinese  e.xplanation  :  "  It  is  the  custom  I  "  Our  guide  takes 
lu  to  the  crowded  junks  and  sampangs  of  the  Yellow  Sea — those 
stible  waters  that  are  fished  by  the  sea  population  and  their 
lorauts  all  the  year  through.  The  preservation  of  the  fish 
atcs  a  \'a8t  supply  of  ice ;  and  we  go  next  to  see  the  winter 
tin  fidds  flooded,  and  tlie  coolies  gathering  the  tliin  ice-surface  daily 
Iniag  the  frost  and  storing  it  in  thick-walled  ice-houses ;  in  some 
fktoet  ■  store  for  three  years  and  a  supply  abundant  enough  to  permit 
lbs  dwellers  in  Canton  to  buy  iced  tea  in  summer  for  a  trifle  at  street 
•■III.  The  last  chapters  sacrifice  too  much  space  in  a  pleasant  book 
lo  an  onpleuant  subject ;  it  does  not  need  description  or  minute 
to  be  assured  of  the  unhappy  fact,  that  vice  and  degrada- 
I  are  to  be  found  among  an  untaught  Pagan  people  in  much  the 
BC  form  as  in  European  cities. 

£itgin*  Delacroix.    Par  Lui-M£me.     Paris :  Librairie  de  L'Art, 
J.  Rouom.     1885. 

DF!  >C  died  in  18fi3,  and  the  present  vigorous  sketch  of  his 

ud  to  be  "par  lui-mOme "  only  because  it  strives  to 
■bow  the  man  as  well  as  the  artist  from  his  own  words  and  opinions, 
■ad  lo  make  his  striking  character  portray  itself  in  the  estimate 
foniwd  of  him  by  intimate  friends  and  sympathetic  judges  of  his  work. 
His  *'  Uagdalen  in  the  Desert "  is,  perhaps,  the  best  known  of  his 
jjetarws ;  but  no  branch  of  painting  was  closed  to  his  versatile  ^iiiMV, 
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and  to  his  tremendous  power  of  original  thought  and  nervoUB  energy 
•of  labour.  He  was  a  man  of  the  world  ;  and  the  only  teaching  of  his 
life  for  us  is  in  the  extraordinary  victory  his  energy  gained  over  life- 
long weakness  and  sufiering,  and  over  tiiat  haunting  melancholy  which 
cramps  the  usefulness  of  many  gifted  minds. 


The  Dictionary  of  English  History.  Edited  by  Sidney  J.  Low,  B.A., 
and  F.  S.  Pulling,  M.A.  London,  Paris,  and  Melbourne : 
Caasell  &  Co. 

AMONG  numerotis  recent  books  of  reference  this  one  hss  the 
charm  of  being  a  new  departure,  whilst  some  book  of  th* 
sort  has  long  been  among  the  desiderata  of  English  history  studenM 
uad  readers  generally.  The  plan  of  the  present  dictionary  is  excel- 
lently conceived  and  excellently  carried  out.  The  two  able  editors 
publish  a  list  of  tlieir  principal  contributors,  which  at  once  inspires  no 
small  anticipation  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Articles — anticipations  which 
have  been  realized,  by  our  references,  to  a  very  large  extent.  We 
gladly  note  that  there  is,  on  the  whole,  in  this  Dictionary,  a  pleasing 
absence  of  anti-Catholic  tone  and  bigotry,  and  a  conspicuous 
effort  to  be  fair  and  to  abstain  from  imputing  motives,  &c  Tlie 
Articles  are  of  varying  merit,  clearness,  and  accuracy — that  must  b« ; 
and  in  speaking  of  a  volume  containi^ig  some  thousands  of  Articles  on 
a  multitudinous  variety  of  topics,  which  fill  soino  eleven  hundred 
pages  of  double  columns,  we  need  not  pretend  to  have  read  the  whole, 
nor  to  be  English  .Solomon  enough  to  criticize  everywhere  even  if  we 
had ;  but  we  have  seen  enough  to  recommend  it  to  students  as  a  very 
useful  work  of  reference.  Of  course  we  should  much  prefer  a  similar 
work  written  from  a  Catholic  standpoint;  but  such  a  work  does  not 
exist  in  English — when  may  we  hope  that  history  will  find  its  "  Addia 
and  Arnold  "  ? — and  a  great  portion  of  this  volume  deids  with  matters 
uninfluenced,  except  remotely,  by  such  a  consideration.  In  the  short 
article  on  Guy  Fawkes  we  ore  referred  to  an  article  on  Gunpowder 
Plot,  which,  however  is  not  to  be  found ;  and  we  have  noted  soma 
omissions  of  what  we  should  have  thought  needed  a  word  of  ex|>lana- 
tion  to  the  "  modern  reader "  whose  needs  have  been  consulted  in 
the  choice  of  subjects.  But  we  gladly  admit  that  there  is  stiifici«nt 
explanation  in  these  pages  of  countless  oilier  subjects  of  perhaps  th« 
most  freqUtent  occurrence.  There  are  some  excellent  tables — cx.p:, 
a  list  of  Speakers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  under  the  word 
"  Sj)oaker  "  ;  and,  in  another  Article,  of  the  Lord  High  Chancellora ; 
again,  a  complete  list  of  the  Lords  Lieutenants  and  Deputies  in  the 
Article  "  Ireland  "' ;  a  table  of  the  regnal  years  of  the  English  kings 
and  queens ;  and,  lastly,  we  must  mention  as  deserving  of  praise  tlu? 
references  to  chief  authorities  appended  to  all  the  more  important 
Articles.  These  bibliographical  notes  are  vnlu.iblc,  and,  when  supple- 
ineiited  by  the  excellent  Article  on  "  Authorities  on  English  History," 
"by  Mr.  Bass  Mnllinger,  occupying  twelve  columns,  thoy  may  be  said 
to  bo  amply  stiiEcieat  for  all  ordinary  requixetneuts. 
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Bu(«ire.  de*    Avoeats   au  ParUment  de  Pant  1300-1600.     Par.  R. 
Dblachenai..     Paris :  E.  Plon,  Nourrit  &  Cie.     18dfi. 

INDCSTRIOUS  research  among;  the  Archives  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  has  enablfid  M.  Delachenal  to  present  to  Lis  readers  many 
fi:  1  interesting'  details  concerning  the  early  history  of  its 

A  The  period  to  which  his  labours  are  confined — namely, 

tiuf  IJrot  til ree  centuries  after  the  formal  institution  of  the  Bar  as  a 
distinct  firder  by  Philip  the  Bold — aflbrds  to  tlie  historical  inquirer 
a  1  for  the  display  of  constructive  capacity.     Previous  works 

01  ir  character  are  silent,  or  pass  over  with  a  trivial  notice 

many  ol'  tlie  points  here  elucidated ;  biographical  details — so  plentiful 
,4S  nio«!   modern   times — are    durinj>;  this   epoch    almost    entirely 
ting,  80  that  much  of  the  present  history  nad  to  be  extracted  by 

1..1 |„g  process  of  delving  nmon';'  original  manuscripts.     The 

J  d  is  not  strictly  chronological;  it  is  onlj'  so  within  the 

■lo-di  :;■.  of  the  subject.  Thus,  for  example,  we  find  sejiarate 
thapti^T  1 1'  i;''il  to  "The  UelatioMS  of  Advocates  with  the  Parlia- 
■tnt,"  •■  .Some  Privileges  of  Advocates,"  "  Liberty  of  Speech," 
"Payment  of  Fees,"  "The  Advocate's  Kobes,"  Jcc. ;  and  each  of 
iketa  is  treated  historically  so  far  as  the  nature  of  the  subject 
permits. 

Not  without  some  sad  reflections  upon  the  changes  wrought  by 
iiaie  in  French  society,  do  we  read  liere  of  the  close  connection 
bliKhcd  in  early  times  Iwtween  tlii?  law  and  religion.  By  letters 
'^tent  of  Philip  of  Valois,  dated  April  22,  1340,  it  was  ordained 
tliat  a  Mass  should  be  said  every  day  on  a  movable  altar  in  the 
GfMt  liail  of  the  Palace;  and  the  learned  counsel,  on  admission  to 
tin  Uar.  had  to  pay  I'^J  sous  towards  this  Foundation.  Again,  all 
<k«  Kltrocat4>8  and  proctors  were  necessarily  members  of  tiie  Corifra- 
tarailjr  of  »St.  Nicholas — the  patron  saint  of  their  Order — whose 
&Mt>dAya  were  obst.'rwd  with  much  solemnity  by  the  I'arlianient. 
TW  •lUtfripliotis,  lodeeil,  of  the  members  of  this  Confraternity  do 
ni  to  have  been  always  over-chcerfully  paid,  for,  by  an 
*  Itiv -1,  1-1((2,  the  advocates  were  warned  to  render  wLat 

!•-  '   I  •  '  -'        ( Jonfratcrnity  under  penalty  of  fine  and  loss  of 

}'?•!'  b:i  niil  ;':w.,'09.  A  still  more  erticacious  means  of  C()mj)elling 
viapiiimoo  was  adopted  in  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  Parlia- 
meut  determined  tuat  the  hnod.i  and  head-dresses  of  the  recalcitrant 
horisrers  shoaid  be  seized  for  non-pavraent  of  their  contrilmtions  ! 

8okir  ■■ ■  ■•  -nay  jtossihly  be  found  tor  this  apparent  unwillingness 

to  pu.-'  M'ir  sous  when  the  rate  of  tlieir  remuneration  is  con- 

ti^liu-t  ri   allowing  for   the   greater   value  of  iiioiier  in 

Uiiia<<  iiinlv  not  calculated  to  fiuaUr  extravagant  habits. 

~"  '-■  standing  counsel  of  the  city  of  Lyons, 

rre.  received  lor  hiit  services  only  the 
itios!  Miserable  »9  ihi*  salary  was,  it  .««'em8 
great  prizes  of  the  profession  ;   fur  townrd» 


the  cioso  ot  Ui 


ii  century  a  certain  Itobert  Thiboust,  n  Pr 
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sident  of  the  Parliament,  wrote  a  humbly  obsequious  letter  to  the 
authorities  of  that  city,  requesting  them  to  bestow  the  vacant  place 
on  one  of  his  own  nephews. 


Jft«  Life  Around  Us;  a  ColUction  of  Stories,    By  Maitricb  Francis 
£oAN.    New  York  and  Cincinnati :  Fr.  Pustet  &  Co.     18^5. 

IT  is  curious  but  true,  that  avowedly  Catholic  stories  are,  as  a  rule» 
devoid  of  humour.  They  have  many  excellent  qualities  :  they 
preach  a  high  ideal,  breathe  a  spirit  of  charity,  are  often  distin- 
guished b}'  pathos  or  imag-iniuion  ;  but  it  would  almost  appear  as  if 
tneir  authors  considered  a  joke  heretical,  a  pun  as  vern;m}r  on  the 
profane,  and  failed  to  recoo^nize  that  laughter  is  one  of  God's  most 
dcligiitful  gifts  to  man.  This  attitude  of  mind  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  since  the  most  devout  Catholics  are  far  from  being  ll»e 
most  solemn.  Nowhere  is  innocent  fun  better  appreciated  than 
among  religious  communities,  as  every  convent  girl  and  college  boy 
can  testily.  Nowhere  arc  bright  Catholic  story  books  in  greater 
demand  tliun  for  the  convent  library  or  the  convent  prize-day.  Bui 
hitherto,  such  books  have  been  chiefly  conspicuous  hy  their  absence. 
Here,  huwever,  in  Mr.  Egan's  capital  collection  of  stories,  Thr  Life 
Around  Us,  we  have  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  It  is  really  a 
welcome  addition  to  Catholic  literature,  and  should  soon  be  as  well 
known  among  readers  of  ail  classes  as  it  undoubtedly  deserves  to  be. 
A  quotation  from  the  author's  amusing  preface  will  give  a  good 
idea  of  his  style : — 

He  has  beeu  warned  that  the  good  Sisters  ....  would  not  like  the 
stories  that  end  with  marriages.  An  accomplished  ami  saintly  Religious 
to  whom  he  half-humoroiisly  rcjicated  this  warninff,  said,  (|uite  gravely, 
"Nuns  do  not  object  to  other  people  marrying  if  they  have  the  vocation, 
and  are  worthy  to  make  happy  homes."  ....  Another  critic  shook  his 
head.  "  The  love-making  ia  the  stories  is  too  tame.  Yonng  people  will 
not  read  stories  unless  there  is  plenty  of  love-makuig  in  tnem.  The 
author  admits  that  he  is  a  homcoopathist  in  the  matter  of  love-making. 

He  has  made  a  very  little  go  a  great  way A  learned  priest  who 

wrote  that  he  always  reads  a  good  story  when  he  finds  it,  complained 

I  that  "  Lilies  among  Thorns  "  had  as  many  deaths  at  the  end  as  the  la<t 

Bcene  of  "  Hamlet,"  and  that  "  A  Rosebud  "  and  "  Phillista  "  are  too  tra- 

S'cal The  author  has  been  told  at  least  twenty  times  that  Bernard 
evir  should  not  be  separated  from  his  devoted  mother — that  it  wo* 
wrong  to  seem  to  punish  her  for  her  pious  and  laudable  desire ;  that 
Jean  Marquette  should  have  been  ordained  a  priest  with  his  friend  Ned 
Barnes  ;  that  Tita  should  not  have  been  permitted  to  marry  John  Nelson ; 
that  it  should  bo  made  clear  whether  the  cliild  in  "  A  MeasureleM 
Dl  "  was  baptized  or  not ;  that  Priscilla  ougtit  not  to  have  made  a  mar- 
riage which  must  prove  unfortunate  owing  to  the  prejudices  of  her  friends ; 
that  the  Rosebud  should  have  gone  to  a  convent ;  that  Inez  should  not 
have  gone  to  a  convent ;  that  the  miserable  heroine  of  "  Phillista  "  shonld 
have  become  a  nun  in  order  to  expiate  her  apostasy. 

With  regard  to  this  story  of"  Phillista,"  the  subject  is  one  worthy 
of  a  large  canvas  and  careful  painting.    Mr.  Egan  has  sketched  it, 
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so  to  speak,  on  a  couple  of  square  inches.  The  same  uns]')arin? 
<"■■"■■'•■■  rit  of  great  themes,  due  to  the  exigencies  of  periodical  and 
I  -  writing',   somewhat  mars  several   other  stories  besides 

'•  riiiuisia,"  but  condonsatioa  is  a  fault  on  the  right  side,  and  one 
with  which  modern  writers  can  too  seldom  be  reproached. 
Mr.  Egan  gives  some  amusing  specimens  of  English,  "  as  she  is 
Dke  "  bj  foreigners.  Here  is  a  choice  bit  culled  from  the  letter 
oTo  French  Vicomte, ''  who,  having  spent  four  years  in  Washington, 
was  justly  regarded  by  his  Parisian  friends  as  a  master  of  the 
English  tongue." 

uiE.vD, — You  have  no  doubt  great  surprise  for  receive  a  letter  of 
niiy  make  it  only  a  billet,  for  mjr  aunt,  which  is  a  priest,  Mon> 
"•ifur  I  -vcma'  lie  Vauiirier,  have  come  to  arrive  iu  Paris.  Ho  have  come 
Iwt  night,  and  it  must  that  i  give  to  him  great  attention,  which  is  a 
plage,  bnt  right  that  it  should  be.  You  know  how  well  i  speak  the  Gng- 
lisa  is  Vosington,  bat  i  have  much  improve  now,  for  i  speak  her  all  the 
isy  to  my  brother  the  Marquis,  which  I  teach,  and  even  to  my  horses, 
of  whicL  1  say  "  Gh>  Ion' — skedaddell  1 "  and  they  go  Ion',  ....  My  aunt, 
U.  rAbbe,  you  send  his  blessing,  and  have  great  pleasure  you  have 
many  one  of  our  Faith. — Yours, 

Au-noNSE  SE  Vaudrieb. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  marked  escellenco  of  these  short  tales 
K  "'  ••   Mr.   Egan  t<:i  try  liis  hand  at  a  Catholic  novel.     It  is 

1.  ,:  the  result  would  prove  in  every  way  satisfactory. 


4  Mt»lmasUr't  Bttrotpcct  of  Eighteen  und  a  half  years  in  an  Iritk 
Seittwl.  Br  MAunicE  C.  IIime,  M.A.,  LL.D.  London: 
Sirapkin,  Marshall  &  Co.    1885. 

ri^HIS  18  ftpleaiant  work  of  an  amiable  man.  The  autlior  does 
I  not  pretend  to  ony  profound  educational  theories,  but  writes 
£«m,  simpdr  and  good-naturedly,  die  thoughts  that  rise  within  him 
lAar  ■  long  educational  experience.  To  those  who  maintain  that  a 
■dwolflSBSter's  work  is  bound  to  warp  and  sour  the  mind,  it  will  come 
H  a  surprise  to  find  a  man  writing  about  twenty  years'  experience 
with  u  glow  of  satisfaction  and  optimism.  Dut  such  is  the  tone  of 
tfat  work  before  us.  It«  author  must  have  been  singularly  fitted 
by  natore  for  the  important  post  he  holds,  nnd  the  happy 'state  of 
k»  acbool  that  he  describes  must  be  the  reflection  of  his  own  genial 
id4  rr"-"''^''ic  disposition.  Almost  all  the  subjects  of  school  life 
{laees,  and  it  is  suggestive  that  a  large-minded  man 


Hk«  Mr.  I'.iuK-  should  find  himself  falling  into  the  time-honoured 
nam  of  educationalists.  He  has,  however,  some  points  )>eculiarly 
luaowB — ••i^  '  '•  8U|)criority  of  a  mother's  over  a  father's  insight 
into  a  boy  ''-     He  advocates  the  total  abolition  of  cortjoral 

muLiakmciit,  uu>l  >l>.'t<>tj<is  his  case  with  no  little  skill.  His  latest 
isvelotxnent  i^  the  mt.Tilictinn  of  all  punishment  whatever  in  tlie 

lesjous  not  properly  learned, 
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find  the  experiment,  so  far,  is  a  great  success.  We  can  readily 
accept  it  to  oe  so,  bat  it  can  only  come  abo  ut  by  the  strong  personal 
iniiuence  of  the  head-master  being  brought  to  bear  on  the  whole 
school.  We  miiy  add,  in  conclusion,  that  the  book  hails  from  the 
north  of  Ireland,  and  still  we  have  been  unable  to  detect  a  single 
word  against  Catholics  throughout  its  pages.  T.  A.  B. 


A  Journal  kept  by  liichurd  Doyle  in  the  Year  1840.     Illustrated  with 
several  Hundred  Sketches  by  the  Author.    With  an  Introduction 
by  J.  lIuNaERFOKD  Pollen.     London  :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 
I         1'885. 

rpiIE  marvellous  thing  about  this  Journal  is  tliat  Dicky  Doylo  was 
J.  only  fifteen  when  he  wrote  and  illustrated  it.  Sketches  by  a 
buy  of  that  age  might  reasonably  be  supposed  worthless  ;  but  in  this 
case  the  truth  is,  as  Mr.  Pollen  says,  that  they  "  will  more  than  repay 
a  careful  study."  Genius  is  g-iven,  not  acfjuired,  doubtless;  still  ic 
seems  little  short  of  incredible  that,  at  so  early  an  age,  even  the 
afterwards  famous  Dick  Doj-Ie  could  have  so  far  developed  the 
power  of  observation,  and  acijuired  facility  over  the  difficulties  of 
jierspective.  The  text  and  sketches  are  here  reproduced  in  facsimile, 
and  no  doubt  there  is  sometimes  in  the  one  indifferent  drawing,  as 
there  is  in  the  other  bad  spelling;  but  it  is  wonderful  how  little 
there  is  of  either.  And  some  of  the  sketches  are  simply  marvels  of 
grouping— a  London  crowd  being  a  frequent  subject,  drawn  with  that 
endless  variety  of  detail  which  even  in  his  maturity  is  one  of  Doyle's 
best  titles  to  admiration.  A  row  in  the  streets,  a  review,  the  rush 
into  the  Academy  on  opening  day,  a  theatre  full  of  people  bending 
forward  in  breathless  admiration  of  a  great  artiste — these  are  ambi- 
tious subjects  for  the  pencil  of  a  boy.  This  boy  does  them  to  per- 
fection ;  and  in  others,  as  in  the  sketch  of  the  street  preacher,  or  of  the 
two  flunkeys  in  silk  calves,  picking  their  way  through  the  mud,  he 
is  as  irresistible  as  he  ever  was  in  Punch.  The  boy  must  have  been 
as  precocious  as  he  was  good.  Even  in  the  text  of  his  Journal,  with 
much  that  is  pleasingly  boyish,  he  has  mature  criticism  of  painters 
and  paintings,  and  shrewd  estimates  of  men  and  things.  We,  at 
•  least,  marvel  to  find  a  boy  of  fifteen,  in  describing  an  uproarious 
I  scene  at  the  Opera  House,  speak  of  "such  a  yell,"  rending  the 
air  "  as  might  have  startled  a  ftitman  {sic)  even  ijf  he  had  been 
warned  beforehand." 

The  volume,  a  thin  (piarto,  is  beautifully  brought  out,  and  bound 
in  an  appropriate  cover,  and  would  form  a  delightful  gift-book. 
Indeed,  we  e-xpect  it  will  be  a  favourite  gift-book  this  season:  happy 
the  boy  who  gets  it !  It  is  impossible  not  to  catch  the  infection  of 
Dick  Doyle's  good-natured  fun.  Some  of  the  Simday's  entries  begin 
with  "  wont  to  Mass  "  at  such  an  hour.  And  when  the  Catholic  boy 
■  earns  that  this  highly  gifted  artist  was  ever  a  devoted  Catholic,  and 
J  eadily  preferred  sacrince  of  temporal  prospects  rather  than  remain 
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nttaclied  to  a  paper  which  insulted  the  Pope,  he  will  find  something- 
in  thf  Journal  besides  more  amusement.  Lastly,  there  is  a  portrait; 
of  the  artist  as  a  frontispiece,  and  Mr.  Pollen  contributes  an  ex- 
cellent Introduction,  priving  a  sufficient  account  of  Doyle's  life  and 
the  character  of  his  artistic  work.  We  end  with  some  of  his  clo8in>^ 
^rards: — 

Dick  the  man  may  be  discerned  in  the  wit  and  play  of  Dicky  the  boy, 

■awe  see  him  in  the  following  pages He  will  be  long  remeraberetl, 

not  for  the  playfulness  of  his  wit  alone,  but  for  the  superadded  charm 
and  attractiveness  which  were  due  to  the  purity  of  his  cnaracter,  and  to 
hill  many  noble  qualities  of  heart  and  mind. — R.I.P. 


lAdhr  tutd  her  Invaders.  BjThomas  Hodokin,  Fellow  of  University 
College,  London,  &c.  Vol.  III.  The  Ostrogothic  Invasion, 
476-635.  Vol.  IV.  The  Imjierial  Restoration,  535-55;i. 
Oxford  :  The  Clarendon  Press.     1885. 

FIVE  years,  in  these  days  of  "  making:  many  books,"  is  a  long 
wait  between  tiie  second  and  third  volumes  of  even  a  history. 
Vet  Mr.  Ilodgkin  had  nothing  to  fear  from  allowing  so  long  a  time 
to  eln])se  ;  we  cannot  fancy  any  one  who  read  his  first  volumes  having. 
B?»n  in  tliat  long  interval,  forgotten  the  enjoyment  of  reading  them 
— their  charm  of  style  and  freshness  of  treatment  It  may  be  well 
lo  etato,  in  Mr.  Hodgkin's  own  words,  that  his  object  in  this  g^reut 
work  (which  is  not  yet  completed)  is  "  to  trace  some  of  the  changes 
by  which  classical  Italy,  the  kernel  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the  centre 
'  nnient  and  law  for  the  Western  world,  became  that  Italy  of 

I?  Ages,  whose  life  was  as  rich  in  intellectual  and  artistic 
I  -  it  WHS  poor  in  national  cohesion  and  enduring  political 

i  This  period  of  transition  is  a  mighty  drama,  devastating 

tlLc  stage  on  whicu  it  was  enacted  :  its  five  acts,  each    a  barbarian 
nva*ion   of  Visigoth,  Hun,  Vandal,  Ostrogoth,  and  Lombard.     The 
two  iiulky  volumes  liefore  us  cover  the  fourth  of  these  invasions.    It 
jii  at  once  obvious  what  exceptionally  dramatic  incidents  are  here  at 
^e  service  of  the  historian,  and  Mr.  Hodgkiu  handles  them  with 
tcellent  effect.      Using  original  sources  and  familiar  with   their 
illeftt  details,  openly  an  admirer  of  the   stalwart  ^t'orthmen,  ro- 
'ftretting  the  liulure  of  their  attempt  to  found  a  (iothic  kingdom,  yet 
careful  to  recorrl  and  reprobate  their  faults,  clear  in  his  presentment 
-iicious  in  weighing  evidence  and  plausible 
iig  in  a  plain,  yet  forcible,  often  vivid,  style, 
y  a  thrilling  romance — if  not  "  stranger"  than  some 
far  more  interesting,  because  true  and  full  of  uso- 
fal  ■  ■  Perhaps  no  one  will  app-ee  with  every  judgment  and 

ojHiii  II  lUthor  ;  but  even  where  we,  as  Catholics,  more  par- 

ticuliirlj  rf'gret  his  mistaken  views,  we  admire  his  wish  and  effort  to 
be  jusl.  We  could  not  in  a  short  notice  follow  Mr.  Hodgkin  in  hm 
Mwrcncei  lo  the  Popes,  yet  we  may  say  at  once  that  they  fail  chietly 
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from  tlie  fault  of  a  Protestant  standpoint,  not  from  an  anti-Catholic 
bias ;  are  defective  rather  than  offensive  in  the  lonff  familiar  way. 

The  former  volumes  of  "  Italy  and  her  Invaders  v?ere  devoted  to 
the  inroads  of  Visig'oth,  Ilun,  and  Vandal,  the  incidents  of  which 
centred  around  the  fii^ures  of  Alaric,  Attila,  the  "  Scourwo  of  God," 
and  the  Vandal  Genseric — Gaiseric,  as  he  is  here  named;  for  Mr. 
Hodgkin  Las  the  iiresent  mania  for  re-spelling  our  old  familiar  names 
— the  third  act  closing  with  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  the 
deposition  of  Komulus  Augustulus  and  the  accession  of  Odoacer 
(Odovakar  here).  The  new  volumes  are  occupied  with  the  Ostro- 
gothic  invasion,  and  are  of  even  greater  interest.  The  story  which 
they  relate  never  loses  its  attraction.  The  descent  of  Theodoric 
into  Italy  with  a  people  in  his  train,  200,000  at  least  of  men,  women 
and  children,  even  as  the  children  of  Israel  led  by  Moses,  seeking 
to  penetrate  through  hostile  countries  and  win  by  the  edo;e  of  the 
sword  a  new  possession ;  "  the  death-grapple  "  between  Oaoacer  and 
Theodoric,  the  latter  victorious  from  battle  to  battle,  then  checked 
before  Ravenna  till  Odoacer  yields;  his  base  murder  bj- Theodoric  ; 
the  reign  of  the  latter  over  Italy,  the  grandeur  of  his  administration 
— these  fill  the  third  volume.  And  in  the  fourth  we  have  a  scarcely 
less  thrilling  narrative  in  the  author's  most  graphic  style : — the 
efforts  of  Belisarius  to  restore  Imperial  ascendency  in  Italy;  the 
three  sieges  of  Rome ;  the  failure  of  tlie  Gothic  warriors,  and  their 
final  departure  from  Italy,  "  making  their  way  very  sadly  over  the 
Alpino  passes,  bidding  an  eternal  farewell  to  the  fair  land  of  their 
birth.'' 

The  chapters  which  interrupt  the  flow  of  this  narrative,  to  tell  us 
all  about  some  point  of  collateral  interest,  to  de.scribe  an  ancient 
city,  or  explain  a  system  of  philosophy  or  a  famous  book,  tiiough 
frequent,  are,  on  the  whole,  most  happy  and  interesting.  Such  are 
the  chapters  on  the  Gothic  king  and  people,  "on  Bo'thius  and 
8_vmraaclius,  on  the  Roman  aqueducts  and  wells,  the  descriptions  of 
IS'npIes,  Ravenna,  Rome,  &c.  One  chapter  details  the  life  of  St 
Benedict,  chieHy  from  St.  Gregory's  "  Dialogues,"  and  another, 
entirely  devoted  to  a  Pope,  is  headed  "  The  .Sorrows  of  Vigilius." 
The  latter  is  an  attempt  to  state  the  complicated  and  difficult  story 
of  the  efforts  of  Justinian  to  win  from  the  Pope  the  condemnation  of 
tlie  Three  Chapters  ;  and  with  very  much  in  it  that  is  wonderfully 
clear,  honestly,  and  well  stated,  it  yet  fails  to  be  what  it  might  and 
ought  to  be.  In  giving  the  letter  which  Vigilius  wrote  to  the  Mono- 
jthysite  Bishops  this  might  have  been  added  concerning  it :  that  it  was 
written  in  53S,  and  that  Vigilius  could  not  feel  himself  legitimate 
and  re.^ponsible  Pope  till  Sylverius's  death  in  540.  Whence  came 
the  change  in  the  heretofore  unscrupulous  creature  of  an  empress? 
We  think  that  having  become  Pope  he  had  inherited  the  prerogatives 
of  Peter.  Mr.  Hodgkin  thinks  :  "  he  was  now  firm  in  his  seat,  and 
Lcould  assume  the  attitude  of  unbending  orthodcxy  !  "  un  explanation 
rwhich  explains  nothing;  particularly  as  Vigilius,  anything  but  firm 
Ju  bis  seat,  was  soon  an  exile  from  his  Church  and  a  prisoner  of  the- 
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BiPiror.     Mr.  Uod^kin  enumerates  the  cLang;es  of  judgment  on  tlie 

■Nurt  of  tbe  Pope.     It  should  be  remembered,  however,  to  use  Dr. 

PuUiogcr's  words,  diat  "  his  changing-s  had  no  reference  to  dogmas 

hf  &itb ;  in  these  he  was  ever  the  same  ....  he  varied  only  on  the 

■HpiRion  of  eciclesia«tical  economy,  whether  ii  were  prudent  to  con- 

Hmb  tiie  writings  which  the  Council  had  spared,  ana  to  anathematize 

B  nan  who  had  died  in  tiie  communion  of  the  Church."     This  is  the 

^Wint  which  the  author  faiKs  to  see.     It  is,  however,  the  true  key  to 

the  ••  -:  of  \'igiliu8.     He  was  not  wanting  in  courage,  and  on 

tltts  .'  i^kins  ezcelkutly  insists.      Indeed,  on  this  point  he 

give*  tJie  Pojje  praise,  which  many  Catholic  authors  have  failed  to 

■ward  him. 

I  Tlie  following  extract  will  give  a  fair  specimen  of  Mr.  Hodgkin's 
ptyle.  Readers  of  Gibbon  will  remember  the  same  incident  treate<l 
pn  tlmt  historian's  forty-first  chapter,  and  will  probably  agree  with 
'  OS  tiutt  Mr.  Hodgkin  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  comparison : — 

"Hie  preparations  of  the  Goths  being  completed,  on  the  eighteenth  day 

of  Uip  aicjfi',  at   sunriso,  they  l>e)^n  the   aesault.     With  dismay    the 

Jdmutx,  clustered  on  the  walls,  beheld  the  iiomenso  masses  of  men  con- 

^^Bba  to  the  city,  the  rams,  the  towers,  drawn  by  oien,  moving  slowly 

^^^piu  them.    Ihey  behel<l  the  sight  with  diomay,  bnt  a  smile  of  calm 

^^^B  curved  iho  lips  of  BcUearias.     The  Romans  could  not  bear  to  see 

^^Vtliutt  trifling,  as  they  thought,  in  the  extremity  of  their  danger; 

kaplored  him  to  use  the  balistia  on  the  walls  before  the  enemy  came  any 

nearer ;   called  him  shameless  and  incom|>etent  when  he  refused ;   bat 

itiU  Udiiutnns  waited  and  still  he  smiled.     At  length,  when  the  Goths 

wtn  now  cJose  to  the  edge  of  the  fosse,  he  drew  his  bow  and  shot  one  of 

Mliife  leaders,  armed  ^vitn  breastplate  and  mail,  through  the  neck.    The 

^^Bfell  dead,  and  a  roar  of  applanse  at  the  fortunate  omen  rose  from 

^^^Boman  ranks.    Afain  he  bent  his  bow  and  again  a  Gothic  noble 

^^Hriicreat  another  sboat  of  applause  from  the  walla  rent  the  air.     Then 

^Batrins  gave  all  his  soldiers  the   signal  to  discharge  their  arrows, 

ordenag  those  immediately  around  him  to  leave  the  men  nntoached  and 

■te  aim  all  their  shafts  at  the  oxen.     In  a  few  minutes  the  milk-white 

BBtmnAU  oxen  were  all  slain,  and  then  of  necessity  the  towers,  the  rams, 

Ml  tbe  CD((ines  of  war,  remained  immovable  at  the  edge  of  the  foHse,  tise- 

■iw  (or  attack,  only  a  hindrance  to  the  assaidting  host — so  cIokc  to  the 

MratU,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Goths  to  bring  np  other  beasts  of  burden, 

«r  to  drviae  any  means  to  repair  the  disaster.    Then  men  unde rstood  the 

Wnsi  of  the  smile  of  Belisarius,  who  was  amused  at  the  simplicity  of  tlie 

bertmnoAs  in  thinking  that  ho  would  allow  them  to  drive  their  oxen 

doee  up  ouder  hin  battlements.    Then  they  recognized  his  wisdom  m 

Meti>otiiDg  the  reply  from  the  ballistai  till  the  GoUis  had  come  so  near 

Uiat  ibeir  disaster  was  irreparable  (iv.  p.  192). 

■  Bclisonus  is  one  of  the  best  drawn  fifrores  in  the  book,  and  the 
■Hilar  bii~  ion  of  him.     Towards  Uelisorius's  royal 

BMHr,  Ji'  what  too  severe  :  much  as  we  think  he  is 

■■p^en  in  (ipius's  scaudulous  stories  of  Theodora. 

HjBtkHtlior  '  iMi>  ftiihire  n(  the  Ootlis   fo  fstablish 

HEnil*'  .'ereooa 
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from  would  have  sprung  a  noble  people  to  cultivate  and  defend  Italy, 
and  the  history  of  niediitfval  Europe  would  have  run  in  other  channels. 
Tbeodoric  is  the  hero  of  the  volumes  before  us,  though  the  author 
considers  tliatTotila  was  most  completely  the  type  and  embodiment 
of  what  was  noblest  in  the  Ostropothic  nation,  and  would  have  held 
iu  its  nnnals  (had  their  kingdom  lived)  the  place  which  Eng-lishmen 
accord  to  Alfred,  Frenchmen  to  Charlemagne,  and  Germans  to  the 
mighty  Barbarossa. 

Enfrlish  literature,  as  well  as  technical  history,  is  indebted  to 
5Ir.  llodjrkin  for  his  fascinating'  paj^'es;  and  we  desire  to  express 
the  sincere  hope  that  he  may  have  strength  to  pursue  his  subject  to 
the  end  with  the  same  care,  fulness,  and  enthusiasm.  We  shall 
certainly  look  cxi)ectantly  for  the  story  of  the  Lombards.  The 
maps,  numerous  and  carefully  done  by  the  author,  deserve  a  word 
of  sincere  commendation,  as  do  the  plates  of  coins  and  the  other 
plates  and  photographs.  The  author  has  set  a  good  example  in 
combining  simplicity  with  exactness  in  his  text,  leaving  crudities  and 
erudition  for  notes  and  appendices,  \vhich  the  general  reader  may 
skip.  With  the  same  excellent  intention  ancient  geographical  names 
are  followed  by  their  modern  substitutes  in  parentheses. 


Le»  Catholiques  Libermix,  VEi/lisc  ct  Ic  Libcralismc  dr  1830  H  nosjourx. 
Par  Anatole  Leroy-Beaulieu.  Paris:  E.  Plon,  INourrit 
X^Cie.    1885. 

THE  attention  of  the  Catholic  world  has  lately  been  fixed  upon 
France.  By  sinking  their  differences  French  Catholics  showed 
at  the  late  elections  that  they  arc  a  large  and  powerful  minority  of 
the  French  nation.  As  long  as  they  remain  united  their  strength 
will  be  great.  To  understand  their  differences  we  must  study 
the  history  of  Catholic  parties  in  France  during  the  last  fifty  years. 
M.  Leroy-Beaulieu  gives  us  an  excellent  sketch  of  this  period.  He 
writes  in  that  clear  and  forcible  stylo  in  which  the  French  excel. 
Our  only  complaint  against  him  is,  that  he  occasionally  forwts  his 
habitual  moderation,  and  indulges  in  that  very  bitterness  which  he 
deplores  so  much  in  his  opponents.  AVe  readily  admit  that  it  must 
be  difficult  for  any  one  who  has  smarted  under  the  lash  of  Louis 
Veuillot  to  write  with  moderation.  But  at  the  present  time  it  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  Catholics  should  pour  balm  into  the 
wounds  which  they  may  have  intlicted  upon  each  other,  and  keep 
their  swords'  points  for  their  foes. 

After  some  introductory  chapters  treating  of  the  principles 
of  Catholicism  and  Liberalism,  the  author  proceeds  to  sketch  the 
characters  of  the  originators  of  the  Catholic  Liberal  movement. 
And  hero  we  may  observe  that  he  strongly  objects  to  the  expressions 
Liberal  Catholicism,  Liberal  Catholic.  Ihe  system  was  a  species  of 
Liberalism,  not  a  species  of  Catholicism.  We  think,  however,  tliat 
ahhoutrh  the  originators  of  the  movement  were  Catliolic  Liberals, 
tiieir  followers  tended  to  become  Liberal  Catholics.     The  characicR 
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of  IjA  Meunais,  Lacordaire,  and  Montalembert  are  drawn  with  ^cat 
skill  (cbap.  v.).  The  effects  produced  upon  each  of  them  by  the 
condemnation  of  the  Avcnir  are  admirably  summed  up  in  the  follow- 
ing passage : — 

La  Meunais,  a  rebel  by  dispoBition,  and  a  demagogue  without  knowing 
it,  soon  ri'tracled  the  subuussion  which  ho  had  promisod  bcforuhaud! 
Laoordaire,  the  most  hnmble  and  docile  of  the  three,  broken  down  and 
rMigned,  saw,  as  he  said,  everything  crumbUng  away  aronnd  him ;  he 
cntifd  hardly  keep  lumsolf  from  despair,  and  thought  of  setting  out  for 
America,  or  of  becomiug  a  country  curd.  Montalembert,  after  remaining 
:.  rtain  for  three  years,  persevering  in  a  disinterested  fidelity,  lesn 
.jis  to  the  person  of  the  fallen  apostle  than  to  the  groat  idea  which 
Kfi'ioed  buried  in  his  fall,  paused  only  on  the' brink  of  rebellion  (pp. 
l':ri-3). 

The  later  history  of  the  movement  is  embittered  by  the  contests 
between  Mgr.  Dupanloup  and  Louis  Veuillot.  M.  Leroy-Beaulien, 
of  course,  sides  with  the  former.  We  have  no  desire  to  pass  judg- 
ment upon  the  combatants.  It  is  well,  however,  in  this  connection 
to  remember  the  weighty  words  of  the  Holy  Father  in  his  latest 
Encyclical :  — 

Those  whose  loyalty,  therefore,  is  apparent  on  other  accounts,  and 
whose  minds  are  ready  to  accept  in  all  obedieuce  the  decrees  of  the 
ApMtolic  See,  may  not  in  justice  be  accounted  as  bad  men  bocauso  they 
disagree  on  the  subjects  we  have  mentioned;  aud  a  still  graver  iujury  is 
done  them  if  they  are  charged  with  the  crime  of  having  violated  the 
Catholic  Faith,  or  of  being  suspected  thereof,  which,  wo  deplore  to  say, 
hu  hftppeneil  more  than  once.  Let  this  precept  be  well  borne  in  mind 
br  all  who  are  in  the  habit  of  committing  their  thoughts  to  writing,  and 
above  all  by  the  editors  of  newspapers.  In  this  struggle  for  interests  of 
tlie  highest  order  there  is  no  room  for  inteatiue  strife  or  party  rivalries, 
but  all  must  strive  with  one  mind  and  purpose  to  secure  that  which  is 
the  eommou  object  of  all — the  preservation  of  Kcligiou  and  of  the 
Stat<-. 


Tie  Ouunpion  of  Odin  ;  or,  Viking  Life  in  the  Days  of  Old.  A  Tnlo 
of  Ancient  War.  By  J,  Frederick  IIoooktts.  London: 
CatsoU&Co.    1885. 

IT  ts  the  professed  aim  of  this  book  to  interest  English  boys  of  the 
Victorian  age  in  the  life  of  their  forefathers,  by  striniring  on  the 
ihread  of  a  personal  narrative  a  series  of  stirring'  anecdotes  culled 
firom  Scandinavian  sources.  There  is,  indeed,  in  these  pages  no  lack 
of  "  stirring  anecdote,"  or,  of  what  is  dear  to  every  boy's  heart,  deeds 
uf  tirowosa  vividly  described.  From  the  time  when  ilahkon  is  in- 
Imdoeed  to  us  as  a  boy  tending  his  sheep  in  Sweden,  until  at  tha 
ckMe  '  '  "  .  we"  find  him  the  (.'hristian  ruler  of  East  Anglis, 
•dmii  Province  under  the  beneficent  kingship  of  Alfrerl 

tke  lireat,  tliu  nurruiivu  never  dags. 

A  charming  scene  it  is  where  Eadburga,  the  ('hristian  wife  of 
flabkon,  i<oijthes  her  wounded  husband's  convalescence  and  enforced 
tasction  with  "  words  of  promise,  words  of  ycacc,  vsoxAa  o^W^  wv^ 
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comfort  tbat  seemed  in  wonderful  harmony  with  the  scene  arouoB 
him.  Words  that  sound  to  us  now  as  they  did  in  those  early  days  or 
England  a  thousand  years  ago."  The  great  king  enters,  unobserved 
by  the  husband  and  wife,  and  stands  reverently  uncovered  while  the 
reading  goes  on,  but  when  the  book  is  closed  leveals  his  presence  by 
pronouncing  in  a  sweet  clear  voice  the  word  "  Amen." 

The  Christianity,  however,  of  Hahkon  is  well-nigh  forgotten  when 
he  hears  from  Alfred  that  his  second  line,  with  Thorgills  at  its  head, 
has  been  beaten  by  the  enemy : — 

"  Hammer  of  Thor ! "  cried  Hahkon,  atarting  up  at  the  unwelcome 
news.  "  Sieward,"  he  roared,  "  my  arms  !  This  is  too  bad  !  Idling  and 
dreaming  here,  and  war  upon  the  water !  I  should  have  known  this  ere 
now.  Sir  King,  this  was  not  well !  Have  the  Danes  landed  'f  "  "  No, 
my  pood  Storm-wind,  no,"  replied  the  King.  "  But  thon  art  a  strange 
Christian,  Ethelhelm  (nay,  I  must  call  thee  Hahkon),  a  fierce  disciple  of 
the  creed  of  peace.  I  shall  have  doubts  of  Eadbnrga,  as  far  as  teaching 
Christian  duty  goes  !     A  tiery  Christian,  by  my  faith  !  " 

This  extract  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  spirited  style  in  which  this 
book  is  written,  and  which,  we  do  not  doubt,  will  carry  the  youthful 
readers,  for  whom  it  is  intended,  from  cover  to  cover  in  unwearie " 
perusaL 


Xwff  Solomon's  Mines.     By  H.  Rider  Haooard.     London  : 
Cassell  &  Co.  1885. 

WILDLY  improbable  as  many  of  the  incidents  in  this  fanciful  tale 
of  travel  undoubtedly  are,  we  no  more  (juestion,  as  we  road,  the 
veracity   of  the   narrator,    than  a  right-minded  child  doubts   the 
historical  accuracy  of  "  Robinson  Crusoe  "  or  "  Sindbad  the  Sailor^ 
Allan  Quatermain,  who  tells  the  story,  is  an  elephant  hunter  on 
East  Coast  of  Africa,  and  during  one  of  his  e.xpeditions  obtains  fra 
a  dying  man  the  fragment  of  linen  which  is  presented  to  the  read 
in  facsimile  upon  the  frontispiece.    This  is  neither  more  nor  less  tb 
the  map  of  the  route  (with  explanatory  directions  in  Portug^e 
leading  to  King  Solomon's  Mines,  and  was  drawn  by  the  dying  ha 
of  Don  Jose  da  Silvestra  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago  in  circu 
stances  of  some  difficulty.     It  is  in  the  attempt  "to  reach  the  fabulo 
wealth  indicated  by  the  old  Don,  that  Quatermain,  accompanied 
an  English  baronet  and  a  superannuated  captain  in  the  navy,  me 

with  their  marvellous  adventures.     Having  crossed  a   desert       

a  frozen  mountain  chain  (where  they  meet  with  striking  confirmation 
of  Don  Silvestra's  real  existence  in  the  form  of  Don  Silvestra's  well- 
preserved  remains),  they  reach  a  nation  of  black  warriors  who  have 
never  before  seen  or  heard  of  the  white  men.  By  thejudicious  use 
of  their  "  Winchester  repeaters,"  the  tube  thatkUls  by  speaking,  and 
by  forecasting  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  ihoy  establish  their  position  ai 
denizens  of  tne  stars,  whom  it  would  be  rank  blasphemy  to  kill 
or  injure.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed  that  in  accumnlishing  tiu|| 
desirublo  end  no  small  amount  of  credit  must  be  ascribed  to  the  ojfl 
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;  aad  fiilse  teeth  of  Captain  Good.    The  Kukuanas,  and  Twala, 

aeir  king',    are    somewhat    closely   loodeUed   on    the   Zulus   and 

Cetewavo,  and  our  travellers  sup  full  with  horrors  during  their  visit 

to  die  Itoyal   KraaL    A  revolution,   by  which   the  monster  king 

ii  deposed,  and  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne,  in  the  person  of  one 

of  the  Englishmen's  black  servants,  is  snccossfully  established  in  his 

^kingdom,  appropriately  terminates  in  a  single  combat  between  Twala 

nd  Sir  Ilenry    Curtis,   Bart,  in  which    the   latter   (astoundingly 

ipert    in   the    use    of   the   Kukuana   weapons)   eventuall)'  gains 

Plhe  victory  and  shears  off  the  head  of  his  opponent  with  a  buttle-axe. 

ilThe  witch  Gagool  is  then  compelled  to  disclose  to  them  the  secret 

Urance  to  King  Solomon's  treasure  chamber,  but  while  they  are 

""ling  over  the  boxes  of  gold  and  handling  with  awe  the  multitude 

londs,   the  malignant  Gagool  slips  awnj-,  touches  the  secret 

lljiring,   the  jiortcullis  of  solid   rock   descends,  and   our   travellers 

lire  imraured  with  their  new-found  wealth  in  a  living  tomb.  Had  the 

_  Hory  but  been  autobiographical  in  form,  we  should  liere  surely  have 

•urrendered  all  hope  for  them,  as  it  was  thev  did  of  course  got  out, 

but  Ao/p,  we  leave  this  charming  book  to  disclose  in  its  own  way. 


nt  bj/  a  French  Fireside:  Fniri/  Tales.  Translated  from  the 
German  of  HiCHABD  Lean'der  (Professor  K.  Volkmann),  by 
Mahy  O'Callaohan.     London  :  Chapman  .t  Ilall.     lSi?6. 

Til''  volume   has  a  special  interest,  from  the  time   and 

"f  its  composition.      For  it  is  a  blossom  of  the  battie- 
wntien  by  a  German  soldier-professor  during  the    Franco- 
'iin  war,  to  while  away  the  weary  winter  evenings  passed  before 
iiercd  I'oris,  with  a  Iu1x>ur  of  love  undertaken  on  behalf  of  the 
fs  own  distant  fireside.    The  war-mail  that  brought  each  fairy 
Bction  fresh  from  the  camij  must  have  been  eagerly  looked  for  by 
laoldier's  children,  and  Miss  O'CuUughau's  excellent  and  graceful 
tdon    now   enables   their   Enghsh   compeers   to   share    their 
■are.      The  clinrmiug  illustrations  by  which  the  present  volume 
^   p  adomod  make  it  u  purticularly  a])proj)riate  Christmas  gift-book  for 
Ihtie  {M}<ipli>.. 


1.  JJitU     Diel^i     Christmas     Caruls,    ami    other     Talts.     London  : 

rr   '"  iiXE.     1886. 

SL  '  5 ;    <T,   the   Puritan's  Viseom/urtHre  :  a   BurUs/jue 

^SIIIH>l'R^E. 

8.    'j  ;     or,     Faith's     Weteoiiw,    n     Phu/  finr   Boyt  (f5(?.). 

U.    WASUBOtTRXE. 

'E  hflvejn  "il  tliuso  tlirc'P  little  uooiis  Mr  children,  ir'uii 

tlwj   «•  .  London  piibliiiher,    Mr.    Waehbournf-,    and 

tliat  wo  cau  ulvly  recijmmotid  them  as  stiitobk  presents  tor  the 
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What  I  Believe.    By  Leon  Toi.sToi.    Translated  by  Constantine 
PopoFF.     London  :  Elliot  Stock.    1885. 

TET  another  prophet— another  philosopher !  "  The  name  of 
Count  Leon  Toi.stoi,"  as  the  translator  of  this  volume  correctly 
says,  in  his  preface,  "  stands  hig:h  in  the  annals  of  his  country  a 
literature,  as  the  author  of  [the  novels]  '  War  and  Peace,'  and 
*  Anna  Karenine.' "  He  has  durinjj  the  last  seven  years,  we  are 
told,  "  withdrawn  from  the  world  and  its  vanities,  and  has  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  teachings  of  Christ."  With  what  result, 
and  perhaps  also  in  what  spirit  ana  with  what  careful  investi{>;ation, 
the  lollowing  passap^es  quite  sufficiently  show  !  ! 

Everything  tended  to  convince  me  that  I  had  now  found  the  true  in- 
teqiretation  of  Christ's  doctrine,  but  it  was  a  long  while  before  I  could 
get  used  to  the  strange  thought  that,  after  so  many  men  had  professed 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  during  1800  years,  and  had  dovoted  their  lives  to 
the  study  of  His  teachings,  it  was  given  to  me  to  discover  His  doctrine 
as  something  altogether  new  (p.  48). 

There  is  nothing  that  is  obligatory  to  a  Christian,  if  we  except  fast- 
days  and  prayers,  which  the  Church  itself  does  not  consider  as  obUga-' 
tory,  there  is  nothing  that  he  must  refrain  from.  All  that  is  necessary 
for  a  pseudo-Christian  [by  this  term  the  author  seems  to  mean  any 
member  of  a  Christian  religion]  is,  never  to  neglect  the  Sacraments.  But 
the  behever  does  not  axlminister  tlie  Sacraments  to  himself ;  they  are 
administered  to  him  by  otliers.  No  obligation  Ues  on  the  pseudo- 
Christian  ;  tbe  Church  does  all  that  is  needful  for  liim :  he  is  baptized 
anointed,  the  Sacrament  of  the  Holy  Communion  is  administered  to  him 
and  the  Sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction ;  his  confession  is  taken  for 
granted  if  he  be  unable  to  make  it  orally  ;  prayers  are  said  for  him,  and 
he  is  saved.  From  the  time  of  Constantine,  the  Church  never  retjuircd 
any  deeds  of  its  members  :  it  never  even  enjoined  a  man  to  refrain  from 
anythiug.  The  Christian  Church  acknowledged  and  consecrated  divorce, 
slavery,  courts  of  law,  and  all  the  powers  which  had  existed  before,  such 
as  war  and  persecution,  and  only  rciiuired  evil  to  bo  renounced  in  word 
at  baptism.  The  Church  acknowledged  the  doctrine  of  Christ  in  word, 
bnt  denied  it  in  deed  (p.  205). 


True   Wayside   Tales.     By  Lady  llERBEnr.     Tliird  Scries. 
London:  R.  Washboume,     1886. 

ANOTHER  instalment  of  these  most  attractive  Tides  is  a  very 
welcome  volume.  Many  priests,  nuns,  doctors,  and  others  who 
come  into  contact  with  the  under-currents  of  life,  meet  from  time  to 
time  witli  such  incidents  as  Lady  Herbert  has  here  gathered  together 
from  many  quarters  of  the  world.  Such  incidents  Ulustrate  the  ever^ 
working  providence  of  God  in  our  own  busy  everyday  life;  they 
witness  to  the  actual  results  of  prayer,  to  the  power  of  a  habitual 
devotion,  to  the  marvels  of  grace  in  conversions,  to  the  strong  quiet 
force  of  good  example,  4c.  To  have  witnessed  one  of  these  strange 
incidents  h:is  often  come  as  a  grace  to  a  hard-worked  priest,  almost 
borne  down  by  the  unequal  struggle  against  evil — a  grace  of  comfort 
/y  it3  irJjis/)ered  word  of  encouragement  and  hope.  To  hear  of  them 
begets  oftentimes  a  more  vivid  impression,  making  for  editiaition,  than 
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ia  caused  by  professedly  good  reading.  Their  truth  it  is  which  shines 
and  "  prevails  "  with  us ;  and  when  they  are  told  in  Lady  Herbert's 
ninple,  happy  manner,  the  perusal  of  them  is  as  pleasant  as  it  is 
profitable.  Indeed,  a  better  collection  of  short  stories  for  general 
circulation  we  don't  remember,  with  which  child  or  adult  may  advan- 
tageously while  away  the  leisure  half-hours.  Resignation  in  suffering, 
the  power  of  faith,  the  power  of  a  mother's  prayer — these  are  a 
specimen  of  the  kind  of  lesson  inculcated  by  the  stories  themselves,  not 
merely  hung  on  at  the  end ;  indeed,  there  is  a  wise  absence  of 
•'  preaching."  Finally,  we  should  add  that  the  volume  itself  is  brought 
out  in  a  manner  creditable  to  the  publisher — it  is  printed  in  good-sized 
clear  type,  on  good  paper,  and  is  very  neatly  bound,  and  sold  at  a 
low  price,  which  should  carry  it  to  many  households. 


A  Ovidf  to  the  Textual  Oritieitm  ojthe  Nnv  Testament.  By  E.  M ILLEB, 
M.A.,  Rector  of  Bucknell,  Oxon.  London  :  G.  Bell  &  Sons. 
1886. 

FI^HIS  Guide  may  be  recommended  as  opportune  and  safe.  The 
i.  revision  of  the  New  Testament  has  called  attention  to  a 
multitude  of  textual  questions,  for  the  solution  of  which  there  is 
much  need  of  u  guide.  Of  course  Dr.  Scrivener's  is  the  text-book 
on  the  .lubject.  But  as  the  work  is  too  larg^e  and  costly  for  the 
oeral  reader,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Miller  has  done  well  to  provide  a 
Drier  treatise,  containing  tho  main  truths  of  textual  criticism. 
Mr.  Miller's  gruidance  has  also  the  recommendation  of  being  safe. 
lie  is  no  advocate  for  the  advanced  or  extreme  school  of  critics, 
liko  Wehtcott  and  Ilort.  He  is  a  sunportor  of  Dr.  Scrivener  and 
IJurgon,  who  are  the  leaders  oi  what  we  may  call  the  Con- 
itive  purty  in  textual  questions. 

Two  rival  mJiooIs  [the  learned  author  tells  us]  are  now  contending 
tor  the  ascendency.  The  one,  of  German  origin,  ia  strongly  and  ably 
auinloined  in  Eu^'land.  And  reckons  large  support  amonest  Biblical 
•cliDlan.  The  utlic-r,  headed  by  the  first  textnal  critic  of  tlie  day,  and 
MnxBttJy  advocated  by  accomplished  thcologiuna,  oounta  also  amongst 
ito  aidhervnts  Roman  Catholicij  in  England  and  the  Cuntinent,  including 
•xperta  in  Italy  and  elsewhere. 

AAer  a  detailed  history  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  textual  criticism, 
Ur.  Miller  proceeds  to  state  tho  cose  as  it  now  stands  between  these 
two  scboou.  This  is  done  with  great  fairness  and  ability-  Dr. 
Hort's  extreme  theory,  which  rests  almost  entirely  on  two  Codices, 
tlM  Sinaitic  and  ^'aticau,  is  carefully  refuted  point  by  point,  and 
jadginent  is  given  in  favour  of  the  traditional  (Ireck  text  as  it  has 

«r- '  ■•  ■:  to  us  from  St.  John  Chrysostom  and  the  (J reek  Fathers 

th  Cursive  MSS.  and  the  Textus  Rcccpfus.     As  a  sort  of 

'■1  .'..1,?       Mr.  Miller  says  the  extreme  textualiats,  relying 

(lb  •.!  '■  \'.i!.( ;;:!  i  •  .x,  leave  their  common  sense  behind  them,  ana 
till  us  "  tliul  our  Lord's  side  was  pierced  before  death,  that  the  sun 
»ll  wUpMd  when  tbc  moon  was  full,  and  that,  il  u  '^o«3>\\k\v>  >^«>v 
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St.  Paul  may  have  added  to  the  high  traits  of  Charitj'  that  she 
■actually  refrains  from  seeking  what  is  not  her  own."  Perha])S  the 
^most  useful  part  of  the  Guide  is  formed  of  the  chapter  on  the 
Materials  and  Principles  of  Criticism.  The  tables  of  Uncial  MSS. 
and  Versions  are  very  liandy  for  reference.  We  observe  in  the  list 
of  Uncials — the  latest  addition — the  Codex  Rossanensig  (2),  of  the 
«ixth  century,  found  at  Ilossano  in  Calabria,  in  387'J,  by  Messrs. 
fOscar  von  Gebhart  and  Adolf  Ilarnach.  This,  we  believe,  is  the 
oldest  MS.  whicii  contjiine  the  Doxology  in  the  Lord's  Prayer.  So 
in  like  manner  the  newly-found  AiSaxti,  or  Teaching  of  the  Apostles, 
is  tliC  earliest  authority  which  contains  the  Doxolojry,  though 
in  a  shortened  form.  The  Guide  also  contains  a  valuable  appendix, 
summing  up  the  evidence  for  and  against  the  received  reatlings  of 
Luke  xxiii.  3i ;  Luke  xxii.  i'3,  -44;  Luke  ii.  14;  Matthew  vi.  13; 
John  iii.  13;  1  Tim.  iii.  1(5;  and  the  last  twelve  verses  of  St.  Mark. 
Perhaps  the  highest  praise  that  can  be  given  to  a  treatise  of  this 
character  is  to  state  that  it  is  accurate  and  painstaking.  To  one 
statement  about  Origen  we  must  take  exception — that  he  prf)bftbly 
applied  to  the  Now  Testament  the  same  mode  of  treatment  that  her 
had  employed  with  the  Septuagint.  Whereas  Origen  expressly 
says,  "  that  he  thought  that  he  could  not  deal  thus  with  the 
New  I'estauient  without  danger."  Again  Mr.  Miller  speaks  of  the 
[iGreat  Giver  of  the  Inspired  Word  being  also  the  Preserver  of  it, 
and  that  He  has  spoken  during  all  the  ages.  He  rebukes  those  who 
"  have  no  sense  of  Catholic  authority,  or  any  guidance  of  the 
Church  by  the  Holy  Spirit."  And  yet  in  another  place  lie  speaks 
of  the  "  Koman  branch  of  the  Church."  Ho  clearly  supposes  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  has  careliiUy  preserved  the  textual  integrit}'  of  the 
Scripture,  but  has  not  cared  for  the  visible  unity  of  Christ's  Church  ! 


Queen  Inj  Right  Divine,  and  other  Tale!> :  Being  the  Second  Series  of 
"  Bells  of  the  Sanctuary."  By  K,\thle£n  CMeaua.  London : 
Bums  &  Oates. 

THT.S  is  a  bright  little  volume,  containing  biographies  of  SiBur 
Rosalie,  Aladume  Swetchine  and  Ljicordaire.  The  life  of  .Soeur 
Kosalic  occupies  more  than  half  of  it,  and  is  at  once  so  winning  and 
so  touching  a  tale,  sucli  a  story  made  of  golden  stories,  and  all  true, 
that  we  must  wish  the  book  a  very  wide  circul.ition.  It  is  a  book  to 
be  read,  to  be  lent,  to  be  given  away — a  sort  of  reading  that  in  tJia 
literal  sense  of  the  word,  "  does  one's  heart  good."  Jeanne  Ikcndu 
became  a  Sister  of  Charity  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  for  about  sixty 
years  was  called  "  our  mother  "  by  the  poor  of  Paris,  where  no  rcTO- 
lution  can  ever  efface  the  name  of  Sceur  Rosalie.  Her  sphere  of  work 
■was  the  region  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Marccau,  where  ii  wrct<;hed  ."ind 
■  degraded  populatioh  swarmed  in  ruinous  houses  of  narrow,  crooked 
'streets — a  corner  of  the  city  ill-famed  since  the  Terror,  nid  tha 
stronghold  of  every  moral  and  physical  disease.     With  h'';  ■  «r 

schooh,  her  "patronage,"  her  nursing  of  the  sick  and  sli  lie 
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,  the  energetic  Sister  worked  all  her  days  to  lift  the  people  of  her 
dear,  neglected  Faubourg — body  and  soul — to  higher  things  and  to  a 
happier  life.  But  beyond  that  region  all  the  great  city  felt  her  charity, 
and  its  inlluence  spread  out  over  France  and  even  farther.  She  be- 
came the  recipient  of  the  bounty  of  the  rich,  and  the  almoner  of  the 
Kiii[>ire.  Her  conveut  parlour  was  beset  by  all  ranks  in  need  of  sym- 
pathy, advice,  or  help;  the  duchess  and  the  charwoman  waited  aide 
by  side,  the  workman  and  the  ambassador,  or  man  of  letters.  '•  Our 
mother  has  a  long  arm,"  tlie  working  men  said;  and  we  hear  how  one 
of  thbm  came  naively  with  the  re(|uest  that  his  horse  had  died,  and 
unli:aa  slie  got  him  another  horse  he  was  a  ruined  man ;  whereupon 
"  .S<xur  Kosalle  took  her  umbrella  and  went  straight  ofF  to  an  ambas- 
sarlor  whom  she  had  made  great  friends  with,  and  told  him  she  wanted 
a  horse,"  and,  as  he  gave  her  the  choice  of  his  stables,  she  sent  a 
ihori'  riding  horse  to  her  poor  workman.     Again,  we  hear 

how  ti  _  ill  Envoy  to  the  French  Court  came  to  the  Sister,  who 
waa  every  one's  friend,  saying  he  dreaded  that  when  his  Lord  would  ask 
im  at  liic  Judgment  Seat  wliat  had  he  done,  he  would  have  to 
rer,  "  Lord,  1  j>aid  visits."  The  wise  Sister  only  suggested  that 
should  go  on  paying  visits,  but  some  of  them  should  be  to  the 
poor ;  and  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  worked  under  her  direc- 
bbon,  receiving  from  her  every  week  a  written  list  of  poor  people  and 
B«r  needs.  The  breadth  of  her  sympathy  liad  room  for  the  wicked 
tviAlflDt,  as  well  1X6  for  tho  peaceable  and  innocent ;  for  tlie  wealthy 
"  u  for  the  needy.  But  the  poor  were  her  first  love,  and 
irht  of  a  true  woman  in  affection,  she  set  great  store 
ion  of  the  poor,  \vinning  it  by  her  bright  manner,  her 
BIB  and  her  riapect  for  their  mystery  of  sorrow.  She  was 
{TS  actively  doing  them  good,  but  she  was  all  the  time  taking 
to  win  their  hearts  to  herself,  and  then  she  gave  her  conquests  to 
Through  famine,  cholera,  and  revolution,  she  was  in  the  midst 
her  people,  pitying  and  loving  them  as  a  mother  does,  unchanged 
I  they  orred.  ''She  constantly  impressed  on  her  Sisters  that  they 
'  bo  intiiiitely  indulgent  to  the  faults,  oven  to  the  wrong-domga, 
fli  di«  po<ir,°'  saying  that  others  were  lured  to  evil  but  they  were 
dtmn  to  it,  and  making  every  excuse  for  them  in  their  untauglxt  con- 
iil'  '  '  hard  lives.     In   ltiJ4  a  great  misfortune  came  to  her  ;   it 

I  «  ro>«  of  th'i  Legion  of  Honour.     The  humble  Sister  actually 

(tal  >i  -olable  trouble,  and  she  never  wore  the  mark  of 

pubh  ''■:,  in  iier  sweet  way,  to  the  Emperor,  that  she  was 

aina  not  know  his  daughter  if  she  had  that  on. 

8o  ti;'  ,  d  her  another  cross,  that  she  need  not  hide 

fr»tti  .St.  ^  iiicnt,  and  sent  one  carved  from  the  oak  under  which  tlie 
Mint  onoo  Uiiirht  tho  children  of  the  Landes.  The  white  comette  wna 
•MB  at  the  'I'uilerics,  in  return  for  the  Emperor's  invitation  at  his 
vitk;  Iwt  «liu  only  went  there  to  plead  for  her  people,  and  received 
far  ihein  gcnuruus  help.  One  February  dav,  in  I'j.oG,  forty  thousand 
"^  '  ;  iwi  io  serried  ranks  walked  bareheaded  through  tlie  street* 
It  watt  a  fuuerul  proceaaion,  where  the   oMa  woA  ^W 
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wealthy — a  vast  concourse  from  the  workBliops,  from  the  horelt,  tod 
from   the  palace,  were  all  doing  honour  to   the   dead,     A    militarj 
escort  surrounded  the  hearse — a  pauper  hearse,  the  poorest  of  Ui« 
poor ;  but  on  the  pall  of  the  coiEn  glittered  the  Cross  of  the  Legion 
of  Honour.     It  was  the  last  and  only  public  triumph  of  Soeur  RoMtlie. 
Twenty-five  years  after,  the  Grey  Sisters  were  to  be  expelled  by  a 
new  Government  from  their  house  in  the  Rue  de  I'Epee  de  Bois,  their 
schools  were   threatened,  their  aged  poor  were  to  be  homeless — in  » 
word,  all  the  magnificent  works  of  that  grand  life  were  to  be  rained. 
A  workman  came  to  the  convent  and  asked  how  much  it  would  cost  to 
build  a  new  house.     "  Eighty  thousand   francs  !  "  was  the  despairing 
answer  of  the  Sisters.     The  men  of  the  quartier  began  collecting  tho 
coppers  and  the  silver  of  their  wages.     The  name  of  Soeur  Koaalie  was 
on  every  lip  ;  should  her  work  perish  ?     The  news  of  the  brave  col- 
lection was  whispered  through  the  city,  and  help  came  from  richer 
hands  to  the  poor  quarter.     "  By  Steur  Rosalie,  you  shall  have  ibt 
money ! "  the   men   had   declared ;    "  there   are   no   traitors   in   ths 
Faubourg."     And  the  money  was  gathered — not  eighty  thousand,  but 
ft  hundred  thousand  francs — to  provide  a  new  home  for  the  Sister*. 
The  name  of  Soeur  Rosalie  was  still  a  living  power ;  the  poor,  whom 
she  loved,  had  justified  her  faith  in  them. 


1. 


2. 


a. 


SOME  CATHOLIC  ALMANACS. 

The  Catholic  Directory,  Ecclesiastical  Register  and  Almanac  for 

1886.     London  and  New  York  :  Bums  &  Oates. 
Catholic  Almaruick  for  188G.     Compiled  by  the  Editor  of  "  Tbt 

Catholic  Directory."  (If/.)    Same  Publishers, 
The  Ciitholic  Almanaclc  and  Guide  to  the  Service  of  the  Church  for 

1886.    (If/.)     London  and  Derby  :  T.  Richardson  &  Son. 
Catholic  Church  Guide,  Almanac  and  l^tagut  of  the  Crout  Animal 

for  188G.     (Id.)     London  :  Williams  &  Butland. 
TIi4  Catholic  Calendiir,  1886,   (f>d.)     London :  R.  WashbouTOfc 

THE  present  is  the  forty-ninth  year  of  publication  of  the  /MnPi^r 
"Catholic  Directory,"  which  therefore  needs  neither  description  nor 
commendation.  This  year  it  follows  the  same  arrangement  as  hi>rfti>> 
fore,  and  gives  the  newest  details  of  all  ecclesiastical  and  other  Catholic 
matters  in  England  and  Scotland.  We  have  long  wished  that  tu  the 
alphabetical  address  list  of  the  clergy  of  the  two  eountries  could  b* 
added  a  similar  list  of  the  clergy  of  Ireland  :  it  would  be  a  great  »dT«»> 
tage.  In  other  respects  the  "Directory"  is  full  of  condensod,  w«U> 
arranged  and  useful  Cathohc  information. 

2.  Is  a  pocket-sized  Almanac,  giving  Feast  days,  the  particalarB 
of  Mass  and  Vespers  of  each  Sunday,  and  other  useful  items  in  each 
month. 

'i  and  \  arc  similar  in  size  and  contents  to  No,  2,  each  of  thra 
giving  in  addition  a  list  of  the  Churches  and  Chapels  of  London  and 
suburbs.  Number  4  has  also  a  li«t  of  the  officer*,  branohea  and  plaeM 
;  of  the  League  of  the  Croas. 
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5.  Now  a  well-known  and  reliable  "  Metropolitan  Handbook,"  ha8 
been  issued  since  liJol.  It  also  needs  nothing  further  than  to  be 
named.  Concerning  London  itself,  its  information,  ecclesiastical  and 
secular,  is  full.     It  is  altogether  a  useful  guide  to  the  City  churches. 


^loolis  of  ilfbotbn  m^  Spiritual  |[nibiniO[, 

— ^ — 

1.  Mfditations  on  the  3fi/slerifS  of  the  Holif  Roiary.     From  the  French 

of  Father    MoNSABBfe,  O.P.     By    the    Very  Rev.   Stephen 

Btrne,  O.P.     New  York  :    The  Catholic  Publication  Society 

Co.     London  :  Bums  &,  Gates.     1885. 
TV  jVm«  Months.    The  Life  of  Our  Lord  in  the  Womb.     By 

HnvRv  James  Coleridge, S.J.    (Quarterly  Series.)    London: 

Burns  &  Oat«s.     1885. 
3.  Livis  of  thi'  Saints  and  Blessed  of  the  Three  Orders  of  St.  Francis. 

Translated  from  the  "  Aureole  Seraphinue  "  of  the  Very  Rev. 

Father  Leon.     With  a  Preface  bv  His  Eminence  the  Cardinal 

Archbishop   of  Westminster.      Vol.  I.     Taunton:    Published 

at  the  Franciscan  Convent     1885. 
Auj!  Pifds  ilu   Saint-Siicremcnt.      Meditations,  Lectures,  Pri^res, 

D'oprrs  les  Pi)res,  les  Docteurs,  et  les  Saints.     Par  I'Abbe  J. 

Paili.er.    \.LnCine.     D'apr^s  Bossuet.     i?.   Octave  du  Saint- 

Sticri-ment.     Par  BouRDALOUK.      Dourges :    E.  Levrier ;    St- 

Amand  (Cher),  chez  I'Auteur,  07,  Rue  du  Pont-du-Cher.     1886. 
A  Catechism  of  the  Vows  for  the  LUe  of  Persons  consecrated  to  God  in 

the  UeligiiiiLi  State.     By  the  Rev.  Father  Petkr  Cotel,  S.J. 

London  :  Burns  Sc  Outcs. 
C  TV  Agonizini)  ITcart.     By  the  Rev.  Father  Blot.     New  Edition. 

London:    Bums  &  Gates.  'New  York:    Catholic  Publication 

Society  Co. 

7.  Lifr  qf  .Saint  Philip  Bmici^  of  the  Grder  of  the  Servants  of  Mary. 

By  the  Rev.  Pkrkuri.ne  Soulier,  Priest  of  the  same  Order. 
Translated  from  the  French  and  revised  by  the  Author.  London : 
Burns  &.  Gates.  New  York  :  Catholic  Publication  Society  Co. 
188(5. 

8.  The  Sfantutl  of  TndHlgenees ;  being  a  Collection  of  Prayers  luid 

(Jr.o.i   Works  to  which  the  Sovereign  Pontiffs  have  attached 

llvly  Indulirences.     Published  by  order  of  His  Holiness  Pope 

Pios  IX.     London  :  Burns  &,  Gates. 
5.  A  rn/rhitm  of  the  Cutholic  Heliffion.     Preceded  by  a  Short  History 
•  liffion.     By   the   Rev.  Joseph    Derarbb,   SJ.      New 
...    ....ii.,t„jj  ^iti,  t^iie  latest  German  Edition,  by  the  Rev. 

^  :  nR,  8.J.     London:  Burns  &  Gates.    JNewYork: 

<  .  in  11  K-ation  Society  Co. 

10.  r  '^(nu  7iMrr«c<t(Mi,  suitable  for  StAodard  III.     London: 

i  vichiu'dflon  &  Son. 
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11.  Short  Iteadinijs  fur  Catholic  Readers  (Four  Numbers).  Serjeant 
Jonei  ami  his  Talks  about  Cimj'eision.  Barnet :  St.  Andrew's 
Magazine  Office,  Union  Street. 

1.  rnHE  eminent  Dominican,  P^re  Monsabre,  has  published  seven 
J.  series  of  meditations  on  the  Holy  Rosary.  Of  these,  the 
little  book  before  us  offers  three  in  an  English  dress.  Tiie  medita- 
tions are  in  the  shape  of  short  discourses,  supposed  to  be  delivered 
by  a  priest  to  the  faithfid  as  they  so  through  the  Rosary  together. 
They  doubtless  lose,  in  their  English  form,  some  of  that  brilliant 
artistic  finish  which  they  have  in  the  original.  But  the  devotional 
fulness  and  much  of  the  eloquent  energy  remaia,  and  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  priesis  and  readers. 

2.  No  book  could  be  a  more  appropriate  preparation  for  Christmas 
than  this  new  volume  by  Father  Coleridge.  It  contains  the  devout 
writer's  commentary  on  all  the  events  narrated  in  the  Gospels,  from 
the  salutation  of  the  Angel  to  the  eve  of  the  Nativity.  In  these 
pages,  therefore,  we  find  treated  such  subjects  as  our  Lady's  fulness 
of  grace,  her  "  trouble  "  at  the  message,  her  Divine  maternity,  and 
her  perpetual  virginity.  We  have  our  Lord's  life  in  the  womb; 
the  visitation ;  the  "  Magnificat " ;  the  birth  of  the  Baptist ;  the 
Canticle  of  Zachary;  the  trial  of  St.  Joseph;  and  a  beautiful  chapter 
on  the  "  longing''  of  the  universe  for  the  coming  of  the  Saviour. 

3.  Many  besides  ourselves  will  welcome  a  good  collection  of  lives 
of  the  Franciscan  Saints,  'flie  present  volume  only  gives  the  first 
three  months  of  the  year;  but  it  contains  many  interesiinff  and 
most  devotional  biographies,  such  as  the  life  of  the  Seraphic  Patri- 
arch himself,  St.  Jeanne  de  Valois,  St.  .tVngela  Merici,  St.  Margaret 
of  Cortona,  and  many  others.  The  book  is  well  printed  and  got  up, 
and  there  is  an  interesting  preface  by  His  Eminence  Cardinal 
Manning. 

4.  The  Abbe  Pailler,  of  St  Amand,  has  had  the  happy  idea  of 
bringing  out  a  series  of  chefs-dComvrcs  of  great  French  writers  and 
orators  on  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  The  hrocliures  are  of  150  to  i?00 
pages  each,  and  those  we  have  now  before  us  contain  extracts  from  the 
works  of  Bourdaloue  and  Bossuet.  The  series  is  to  be  continued. 
As  the  price  of  each  number  is  only  half  a  franc,  it  is  to  be  expected 
that  not  only  in  France,  but  even  in  England,  largo  numbers  will  bo 
solii  and  distributed.  They  cannot  but  prove  most  valuable,  not 
only  to  priests  and  religious,  but  to  the  laity ;  above  all,  to  young 
people  and  to  the  households  of  the  poor. 

6.  Brief,  solid,  and  scientific,  this  Catechism  of  the  Vows,  by  a 
learned  Jesuit,  will  be  useful  in  those  numerous  communities  whose 
members,  In  their  commendation  bo  it  said,  care  more  for  practising; 
their  vows  than  for  discussing  the  strict  theology  of  them. 

C.  We  have  here  a  very  complete  manual,  containing  tho  histor| 
and  practice  of  the  Devotion  to  tho  Agonizing  Heart  of  Jestis.  ffl 
petlier  with  an  account  of  tho  Confraternity  (erected  by  !' 
IX.,  in  1>S<37),  and  of  tho  cloistered  Congregation  for  prom- 
devotioD,  founded  by  the  Bishop  of  Mende  in  his  episcuiiai  city, 
18G0.    A  second  part  consists  of  devotions  and  medifiitious.    Thfc 
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book,  which  seems  well  translated  (although  it  has  no  translator's 
name,  nor  any  approbation,  except  tiiat  of  the  Bishop  of  Mans — it 
should  be  Le'Mans),  is  a  different  work  from  that  by  the  same 
author  called  the  "  Agony  of  Jesus." 

7.  The  very  scholar-like,  devout,  and  complete  Life  of  St.  Philip 
Benizi,  which  the  Servite  Order  has,  with  loving-  cure,  brought  out 
during  this  year,  which  is  the  sixth  centennial  of  his  death,  deserves 
a  more  extended  notice  than  we  can  give  it  in  this  place.  Pere  Soulier, 
V  to  have  written  it  in  French,  has  had  it  translated  simul- 
ta.  uto  Italian  and  into  English  ;  and  the  English  version  now 
before  us,  though  anonymous,  is  evidently  the  work  of  some  one  who 
knows  both  English  and  French.  The  Servite  Order  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  products  of  the  thirteenth  century  (lt?y3).  It  had 
tereu  founders,  and  they  all  belonged  to  Florence,  and  were  all  of 
them  rich  merchants  ofa  town  which  at  that  time  was  just  rising  tothe 
▼ery  highest  point  of  its  historic  renown.  St.  Philip  it  was,  however, 
who  really  established  it^  He  was  a  Florentine  himself,  and  lived 
in  the  same  town  and  in  the  same  hulf-ccntury  as  Dante  and  Giotto. 
The  Order  was  a  pan  of  the  rich  and  abundant  manifestation  of 
Caifaolio  life  at  a  ])eriod  which  also  brought  forth  the  Divina 
Comnedia  and  the  Dmmui.  A  Life  of  St.  Philip,  therefore,  has  the 
ehtraotcr  of  the  daj-  in  which  he  lived — a  daj-  of  universal 
Cathnlieiom,  a  day  of  great  Italian  Republics,  of  great  universities,  of 
c  ■  ars,  and  yet  of  much  calm  and  quiet  serving  of  God  all 
jpv              jio.      Pure   Soulier  has  gone  to  the  best  sources  for  his 

It  may  be  observed,  for  instance,  that  he  rectifies  the  statement 
in  most  modern  biographies  of  the  Saint,  that  the  Council  of 
iMMta,  in  V27i,  approved  the  Servite  Order.  It  did  something  very 
ukt  tbe  exact  contrary  ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  Saint's  death 
that  it  wa«  finally  npnroved  by  the  Holy  See.  The  style  of  the  Life 
>•  «MT  aod  devotional. 

8.  Thii  i«  a  reprint  of  the  translation  of  the  Roman  Itaceolta  made 
•ona  ^  '  '■\<i  Professors  of  the  Jesuit  College  of  Woodstock, 
ia  tlh<  -,  and  nuthorized,  at  its  first  appearance,  by  a 
daen^'                       i  Congregation  of  Indulgences.     It  is  a  com]iact 

l>ape».    Containing,  by  way  of  appendix,  prayer* 
and  Veapers,  it  cannot  but  prove  a  must  useful  prayer-book 


Llieto; 


ilL 

P.  It  is  only  necessary  to  note  this  new  edition,  brought  out  under 
the  e%n  of  lite  Uer.  Father  George  Porter,  of  the  Catechism  so  well- 
kiMiwn,  by  the  name  of  its  first  translator,  as  "  Fauder'a  Catechism." 

m,  U'  -  •  r'Mime  this  Utile  tcxtlwok.  containing  the  Catechism  to 
tha  ail  .  v.,  a  Ufe  of  our  Lord,  s]iectal  instruction  on  the 

SacnuKniK,  ami  other  matters  which  make  it  a  complete  manual  for 
Staadsrd  III^  is  by  Canon  .McKenna.  Our  readers  will  be  sure  to 
Uka  it  trb«n  they  see  it. 

1 1.  Tb«ae  oxoelient  ;«i>cr8  should  be  bought  and  circulated  by  the 
tboMaad.  "  The  Lazy  Mass  " — a  scolding  to  those  who  ^»  to  "  nmc 
o'dodt*   Maw     "  iHe   War  to  Live  Long" — aWut.  \vlsU\!l^  wt^^ 
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abstinence — "  The  Carters — a  Family,  not  a  Profession  "—and 
"  Mixed  Marriages  " — are  the  names  of  the  tracts  which  have  been 
sent  to  us.  These,  and  others,  can  be  had  at  63.  or  Gi.  6d.  a  hundred. 
This  is  an  enterprise  worthy  of  all  support. 


LIST  OF  BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

In  consequence  of  the  space  re'|uired  in  thisnumber  for  the  important 
letter  of  the  Holy  Father,  a  large  number  of  Book  Notices  have  to  be 
necessarily  held  over  until  April.  We  regret  that  the  two  first-named 
books  did  not  reach  us  until  much  too  late  for  any  such  Notices  te  be 
penned  as  they  deserve. 

"The  Life  of  the  Very  Rev.  Thomas  N.  Burke,  O.P."  By  W.  J. 
FitzPatrick,  F.S.A.     Two  Volumes.     London  ;  Kegan  Paul  *  Co.* 

"  Biographical  Dictionary  of  the  English  Catholics."  By  Joseph 
Gillow.     Vol.  II.     London  :  Burns  &  Oates. 

"Ireland  under  the  Tudora"  By  Richard  Bagwell,  M.A.  Vols. 
I.  and  II.     London  :  Longmans  &  Co.! 

"  History  of  the  Church."  By  D.  Brueck.  Translated.  Vol.  II. 
New  York,  &c.  :   Benziger  Brothers. 

"  Life  of  Anne  Catherine  Emmerich."  From  the  German  of  Very 
Rev,  K.  E.  Schmciger,  C.SS.R.  Two  Vols.  New  York:  Fr.  Pustet 
&Co. 

"  History  of  the  Jewish  People  in  the  Time  of  Jesus  Christ."  By 
E.  .Schijrer,  D.D.,  >LA.  Translated.  Second  Division.  Two  Vol*. 
Edinburgh  :  T.  &  T.  Clark. 

"  Religious  Progress :  the  Practical  Christianity  of  Christ." 
London  :  Triibner  &  Co. 

"  Jacob  Boehme  :  his  Life  and  Teaching."  By  the  late  Dr.  Hans 
Lassen  Martcnsen.     Translated.     London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

"Zechariah:  his  Visions  and  Warnings."  By  the  late  Rev.  W. 
Lindsay  Alexander,  D.D.,  &c.     London :  J.  NLsbet  &  Co. 

"A  Rabbinical  Commentary  on  Genesis."  Translated,  &c.,  by  P.  J. 
Ilershon.     London  :  Hodder  &  Stoughton. 

"  Four  Centuries  of  Silence;  or,  from  Malachi  to  Christ."  By  Rer. 
R.  A.  Redford,  M.A.,  LL.B,     London  :  J.  Nisbet  &  Co. 

"  Translations  from  Horace."  By  Sir  Stephen  E.  de  Vere,  Bart 
London  :  G.  Bell  &  Son. 

"  Novum  7'atamentum,"  &c.  Divisionibus  logicis  analysiqae  oon- 
tinua  sensum  illustrantibus  omavit,  A.  CI.  Fillion,  Presby.  S.  9ulp. 
Parisiis  :  Breclie  &  Tralin. 

"  DecretaQuatuor  Conciliorum  ProvinciahumWestmonasterienflinm." 
Second  Edition.     London  :  Bums  &  Oates. 

"Historical  Notes  on  Adare."  Compiled  by  th"  ReT.  T.  E. 
Bridgett,  C.SS.R.     Dublin :  M.  H.  Gill  &  Son. 

"  The  Westminster  Hymnal  for  Congregational  Use."  Edited  by 
Henri  C.  Hemy.  Part  I.  Advent  to  Epiphany.  London :  Joba 
Uodgea. 
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Art.  I— the  DECAY  OF  TBE  BRITISH 
CONSTITUTION. 

1.  Popiihir  Goueranvcnt.      By    Sir    Hknuy   Sduxbe    Maine. 

Second  EJition.     London  :  John  Murray.     1886. 

2.  JA«  FoHnighily  Review,  /W;.  1880.     "Sir  H.  S.  Maine." 

By  John  Moeley. 

8.  Burke  g  Rfflcdions  on  the  Revolution  in  Frunce.     Edited 
ao<l  AnnotateJ  by  E.  J.  Pav.se.     Oxford.     1877. 

AMID  the  confusion  of  tongues  and  strife  of  words  in  our 
political  life,  it  is  often  liard   to  know  what  tu   think  and 
bow  to  act.     Are  we  being  gradually  raised  up  to  a  higher  social 
•tatA  by  a  sure  (if  sometimes  painful)  process  of  evolution?     Or 
hare  we  suddenly  reached  the  light  after  long  darkness,  and  stand 
00  the  threshold  of  a  new  age  ?     Or  is  it  the  threshold  of  anarchy 
kAnd  decay?     Are  we  hastening  towards  democracy,  and,  if  so,  is 
thia  good  or  evil  ?     Is  the  British  Cunstituticin  vigorous  or  decay- 
ing, and  iu  which  case  are  we  to  lament?     Nor  is  it  strange  if 
tiic  aentences  ditfer  when  the  words  that  compose  them  have  such 
I  dilTerent  meanings  in  diOerent  mouths.     Who,  in  truth,  will  tell 
■■l^aillly  what  is  constitutional,  what  is  the  British  Constitution, 
HNM^  rrolution,  progress,  civilization,  what  is  sovereignty,  what 
III   t'  ''•,  what  is    jiopular  government,  or  democracy,  or 

1  ab*(  >  r  liberty,  or  loyalty  ? 

Still,  all  these  terms  are  capable  of  a  precise  meaning,  and 
,  Uiere  is  such  a  thing  as  a  science  of  politics,  though  we  sadly 
llMglMt  H.  There  are  political  principles  which  we  ought  to 
Ukaoir,  bccaniM!  tbey  follow  from  the  Christian  teaching  on  the 
Ptitnn  and  destiny  of  man.  For,  in  truth,  the  science  of  politics 
is  ttmply  a  piart  of  ethics  ;  and  those  who  refvxso  to  &dm\\.  \.Vv\a^  (^x 
v.ji.  \v. — su.  JL    [T/tinl iSeries. ^  % 
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refuse  to  follow  the  CLristian  ethics,  wander  ahout  in  the  dark. 
Thus  we  see  a  man,  second  to  none  in  culture,  wit,  and  penetra- 
tion, the  American,  Mr.  Lowell,  in  his  celebrated  address  on 
Democracy  (delivered  at  Birmingham  in  October,  ISSi),  fall, 
like  some  mere  newspaper  scribe,  into  verbiage,  incoherence,  and 
contradictions ;  and  all  for  lack  of  principles. 

But  our  present  business  is  not  with  Mr.  Lowell,  but  with 
another  leader  of  opinion,  the  well-known  writer,  Sir  Henry 
Maine.  In  a  volume  entitled  "  Popular  Government,"  consisting 
of  four  essays  originally  published  in  the  Quarterly  Review, 
he  has  plunged  into  contemporary  politics,  and,  besides  showing 
with  pitiless  clearness  the  weaknesses  and  difficulties  of  the  form 
of  government  recommended  by  the  Radical  party,  gives  as  his 
opinion  that  there  is  a  grave  defect  in  our  present  Constitution 
iu  its  liability  to  hasty  change,  and  suggests  a  remedy  from  the 
example  of  America.  Let  us  in  this  article  examine  what  he  tells 
us  about  the  disease  and  about  the  remedy. 

Now  the  facts  of  the  case  are  something  like  what  follows.  In 
the  United  Kingdom,  according  to  written  law,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  fundamental  or  constitutional  laws  requiring  peculiar 
forms  for  their  change.  Thus,  whether  the  object  of  the  law 
be  to  abate  a  nuisance,  like  hares  and  rabbits,  smoky  chimneys, 
and  quack  medicines,  or  to  abolish  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
procedure  is  the  same.  But  it  might  be  answered  that  written 
law  is  one  thing;  constitutional  practice,  amounting  to  customary 
law,  is  another.  This  is  quite  true ;  and  no  doubt  there  is  a 
difference  in  fact  observed  between  the  way  comparatively  smali 
matters  are  dealt  with  and  the  mode  of  dealing  with  grave 
matters.  But  then  the  strange  thing  is,  that  while  the  small 
matters  can  be  introduced  by  private  members,  and  receive  a 
fair  examination  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  all  really  impor- 
tant matters  are  settled  beforehand  by  the  Secret  Council,  which 
is  known  as  the  Cabinet,  and  is  the  real  Government.  Free  and 
fair  examination  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  checked  by  the  fear 
of  the  resignation  of  the  Ministry  and  a  dissolution  of  Parliament, 
and  is  checked  in  the  House  of  Lords  by  an  unwritten  law  or 
the  fear  of  abolition.  Sir  H.  Maine  has  some  striking  remarks 
on  the  extraordinary  institution  known  as  the  Cabinet;  "  It  is 
csBontially  a  committee  of  the  men  who  lead  the  party  which  has 
a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons."  It  is  a  small  committer, 
numbering  less  than  twenty  ;  its  deliberations  are  secret,  and  the 
secrecy  is  well  kept.  And,  what  is  most  surprising,  this  secret 
council,  which  Sir  H.  Maine  compares  with  the  Spartan  Ephors 
and  the  Venetian  Council  of  Ten,  lias  grown  up  wholly  unknown 
to  the  written  law,  and,  "through  a  series  of  constitutional 
/ictious,  has  succeeded  to  all  the  powers  of  the  Crown,  has  drawa 
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to  itself  all,  and  more  than  all,  of  the  royal  power  over  legislation. 
rJt  can  dissolve  Parliament  ....  it  can  arrest  a  measure  at  any 
Istage  of  itfi  progress  througii  either  House  of  Parliameut  .... 
[and,  indeed,  the  exercise  of  this  power  was  exemplified  on  the 
st  scale  at  the  end  of  the  session  of  1884,  when  a  larpe 
laamber  of  Bills  of  the  highest  importance  were  abandoned  in 
[deference  to  a  Cabinet  decision.     The  Cabinet  has  further  be- 
come the  sole  source  of  all  important  legislation,  and  therefore, 
by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  of  all  constitutional  legislation  ;  and, 
•8  a  measure  amending  the    Constitution    passes  through  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  modification  or  maintenance  of  its  details 
I  depends  entirely  upon  the  fiat  of  the  Ministers  of  the  day." 
The  Ministers,  indeed,  Sir  H.  Maine  seems  to  think,  are  con- 
jlled,  or  besiuning  to  be  controlled,  by  what  the  Americans 
'^oJl  "  wire-pullers,"  and  have  to  follow  the  programme  that  a 
conference  of  these  leaders  of  their  party  dictate.     Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  subsetjuent  process  of  important  legislation,  we  are  told, 
Lit  as  follows.    The  Ministers,  in  a  course  of  Cabinet  meetings  in 
^'         "■••r,  arrange  the  legislative  proposals  to  be  submitted  to 
_1^  lit ;  next,  they  are  put  into  shape  by  the  Government 

eman,  and  so  much  depends  on  shape  that  we  are  to  credit 
flawyer  with  four-fiflhs  of  every  legislative  enactment.     Then 
the  Dills  bo  has  made  ready  are  announced  in  the  Queen's  Speech  ; 
and  important  Bills  are  forced  through  the  House  of  Commons 
>  with  the  whole  strength  of  party  organization,  and  their  discus- 
rion  in  the  House  of  Lords  is  becoming  merely  nominal. 

Sir  H.  Maine  is  filled  with  dismay  at  this  method  of  legisla- 
"  Of  all  the  infirmities  of  our  Constitution  in  its  decay,, 
is  none  more  serious  than  the  absence  of  any  special  pre- 
ans  to  be  observed  in  passing  laws  which  touch  the  very 
ndations  of  our  political  system  "  (p.  240).  And  at  the  end  of 
|tba  second  essay,  after  describing  how  the  Franchise  Bill  was 
in  18S4,  he  concludes  with  the  ominous  sentence : — 


W«  arc  drifting  towards  a  type  of  government    associated  with 

tonibJa  events — .-i  single  Assembly,  armed  with  full  powers  over  the 

'  Cooalitution,  which  it  may  exercise  .it  pleasure.     It  will  )m  a  theo- 

IWie&It^  ul!-i".iwcrful  Convention,  governed  by  a  practically  all-powerful 

•ee  of  Public  Safety,  but  kept  from  complete  submission 

|io  ili  - :>'  by  Obstruction,  for  which  its  rulers  are  always  seeking 

<  fifid  a  remedy  in  aome  kind  of  moral  guillotine.     (P.  126.) 

Bat   Sir   H.  Maine  is  fortunately  not  one  of  those  political 

^\. .»;.•.; tins  who  only  tell  us  of  our  diseases  und  not  of  how  to 

til.     On  the  contrary,  after  the  melancholy  diagnosis,  he 

i>ngui'  im  lu  up  with  a  prescription.     He  suggests  that  we  should 

[niak4>  A  diiliuclion  between  ordinary  legialftUoti  va^  \^^'^3^Aau. 
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wliicl)  in  any  other  country  would  be  culled  constitutional ;  and 
that,  for  this  last  kind,  there  should  be  "  a  special  It^gislatjve 
procedure,  intended  to  secure  caution  and  deliberation,  and  as 
near  an  approach  to  impartiality  as  a  system  of  party  government 
will  admit  of"  (pp.  125,  120).  That  this  is  no  dieam  or  im- 
possibility he  shows  with  irresistible  force  from  the  example  of 
the  United  States  ;  and  the  bright  picture  he  draws  of  the 
wisdom  and  stability  of  their  Constitution  contrasts  with  the 
lugubrious  picture  of  our  own  decay. 

The  following  is  a  short  summary  of  this  aspect  of  the 
American  Constitution  : — As  a  preliminary,  we  must  understand 
the  eomposile  nature  of  the  Great  Republic,  which  corresponds 
to  its  title,  the  United  States.  For  it  is  made  up  of  a  number 
of  different  States — thirty-eight  when  Sir  H.  Maine  wrote,  but 
now,  I  believe,  thirty-nine — each  State  managing  its  own  local 
affairs  and  making  its  own  laws  within  certain  wide  but  distinct 
limitF,  all  fixed  by  written  law.  Thus,  there  is  what  we  should 
call  in  England  un  organized  and  extensive  system  of  home  rule. 
But  more  than  this,  the  Federal  or  Central  Government  repre- 
sents the  totality  of  the  separate  States  rather  than  the  totality 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Union  without  regard  to  States.  True, 
in  the  Lower  House  the  number  of  representatives  each  State 
sends  is  according  to  its  population.  But  the  Lower  House  is 
avowedly  subordinate ;  the  bulk  of  power  and  patronage  is  in  the 
hauds  of  the  Upper  House,  or  Senate  ;  and  this  is  composed  of 
two  senators  from  each  State,  without  any  regard  to  size  or 
population.  Thus  the  small  or  unpeopled  States  of  Rhode  Island, 
Delaware,  Vermont,  Colorado,  and  Nevada,  returning  oue  or  two 
members  to  the  Lower  House,  have  just  the  same  number  of 
senators  as  great  States  like  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio, 
that  send  respectively  thirty-four,  twenty-eight,  aud  twenty-one 
members  to  the  Lower  House.  And  the  President — who,  unlike 
our  Queen,  governs,  but  does  not  reign,  and  who  has,  besides  his 
executive  functions,  a  real  power  of  checking  legislation  by  his 
veto — is  not  chosen  straight  by  the  whole  people  taken  in  a  mass, 
but  by  a  complicated  plan  that  gives  a  considerable  relative 
advantage  to  the  smaller  States.  So,  in  fact,  the  States  have  a 
real  and  recognized  national  life,  and  are  anything  but  mere 
administrative  provinces.  And  the  respective  orbits  of  the  State 
Governments  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  Central  Government 
on  the  other,  are  well  marked  out. 

With  this  preliminary  explanation  we  can  now  follow  Sir  H. 
Maine's  description  of  the  method  adopted  by  the  Americans  to 
prevent  hasty  changes  in  the  Constitution.  They  draw  a  hard- 
and-fast  line  between  ordinary  legislation  and  any  alteration 
ill  the  structure  of  government.    We  need  not  trouble  ourselvw 
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trith  the  first,  as  we  are  not  called  on  to  adopt  it ;  but  the  second 
is  what  concerns  us.  Now  any  such  chan;^e  would  come  under 
the  head  of  a  constitutional  amendment,  and  can  only  be  passed 
in  a  special  way.  Supposing,  indeed,  Congress  by  any  mistake 
treat«d  it  in  the  ordinary  way,  as  though  it  was  a  Bill  about 
•tamps  or  navigation,  what  would  happen  ?  Any  State  or 
(individual  that  objected  to  the  change  would  bring  the  matter 
before  the  highest  judicial  authority — namuly,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States — and  they  would  declare  the  law  unconsti- 
tutional, being  beyond  the  powers  of  the  ordinary  Legislature, 
Mid  would  annul  it  as  a  usurpation.  And  there  would  be  an  end 
of  it.  So  tliere  can  be  no  disregard  of  the  law.  What,  tht-n,  is 
to  be  done  if  a  change  is  wanted  ?  It  will  be  clearest  to  cite  Sir 
H.  Maine's  words : — 

First  of  all,  the   Senate  of  the   United  States  and  the  House  of 

Bepresentatives  [the  Lower  House]  must  resolve,   by  a  two-thirds 

L majority  in  each  chamber,  that  the  proposed  aniendmunt  is  desirable. 

[The  amendment  has  then  to  be  ratified  by  the  Legislature  of  three- 

rfburths  of  Uie  several  States.     Now,  there  are  at  this  moment  thirty- 

I  ngbt  States  in  the  American  Union.     The   number  of  Legislatures 

l^hich  roust  join  in  the  rntitication  is  therefore  twenty-nine.    I  believe, 

•however,  that  there  is  no  State   in  wbiuh   the  Legislature  does  not 

oonnst  of  two  Houses,  and  we  arrive,  therefore,  at  the  surprising 

result  that,  before  a  constitutional  measure  of  the  i^ravity  of  the 

English  County  Franchise  Bill  could  become  law  in  the  United  States, 

Ut  must  have  at  the  very  least  in  its  favour  the  concurring  vote  of  no 

Una  than  tifly-eight  separate  legislative  chambers,  inde]>endencly  of  the 

psdsral  Leigislature,  in  which  a  double  two-thirds  majority  must  be 

■rt>tiined.     The  alternative   course   permitted  by  the  Constitution,  of 

HlkUiDg  separate  special  conventions  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 

[Wrenl  States,  would  prove  probably  in   practice  even   lengtliier  and 

more  complicated. 

iflTbi*,  remember,  applies  to  the  Central  Government.  ]3ut, 
Ueadestbis,  in  nearly  all  of  the  thirty -eight  States,  each  of  which 
Hub  its  Constitution  and  legislative  chambers,  analogous  restric- 
Bmnm  are  put  to  constitutional  changes,  requiring  mure  than  an 
■iliiiiliidi  majority  in  either  House,  and  various  delays  andrati6ca- 
Itioiu.  Details  vary,  but  the  general  character  of  the  regulations 
pftrc  the  same. 

This  example  of  America  makes   it  perfectly  plain  that  there 

it  DO    insuperable    dilBculty   in   distinguishing    constitutional 

MMUgm  from  other  legislation,  and  in  making   these  changes 

Rnoch  more  difficult  to  effect  than  the  making  of  ordinary  laws. 

Ijt  may  be  r^markt'd  by  the  way  that  if  a  little  more  attention 

were  paid  to  the  American  Constitution  and  its  working,  and  to 

tke  chief  laws  and  customs  of  the  thirty 'Utue  ^V^Ves  N.WVvju^c&'^'eA 
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the  Union,  there  wotild  be  fewer  words  and  much  more  sense  in 
our  discussions  about  the  franchise  and  home  rule,  about  the 
laws  of  marriage  and   education,    about  the  laws  of  land  and 
debt.      And    undoubtedly   Sir   H.  Maine    has    done    a    good 
work    in   making    known    the    American    plan    of    preventing 
hasty  changes  in  legislation.     And  I  expect  he  has  also  done 
good  service  in  bringing  home  to  many  of  us  various  features  of  our  J 
own  Constitution  which  arc  so  disguised  by  legal  and  popular^ 
language  that  they  are  liable  to  slip  out  of  sight.     Whether, 
indeed,  we  ought  to  agree  with  the  general  drift  of  this  remark- 
able book  is  another  matter,  and  one  that  is  now  to  be  considered. 
This  drift  the  author  makes  pretty  clear  in  his  Preface.     It  is  to 
show  the  fragile   nature  and   great  difficulty  of  government  by 
the  Many ;  nay,  that  it  is  more  difficult  in  the  shape  it  is  tending  J 
to  assume  than  otlier  forms  of  government;  that  the  perpetual  1 
changes  it  appears  to  demand  are  likely  to  lead  to  disappointment 
and  disaster;  and  that  we  in  England  ought  to  adopt  some  plan 
like  the  American  as  a  check  to  these  changes  and  a  remedy  for 
the  infirmities  of  democracy.     And  he  does  not  hesitate  to  speak 
of  the  British  Constitution  as  beiug  in  its  dec^y. 

Now  at  first  sight  tliete  is  much  to  make  us,  as  Catholics,  in- 
clined to  follow  bim.  He  recognizes  the  vile  corruption  of  the 
present  French  Republic  ;  and  his  remarks  on  the  necessary  im- 
perfection of  governments  chosen  by  extended  suffrages,  on  the 
delusive  character  of  the  so-called  will  of  the  people,  on  the 
contradictions  of  plebiscites,  on  the  prevalence  of  wire-pulling  and 
corruption,  on  the  vanity  of  the  flattery  that  is  bestowed  on 
democracy  and  the  people — these  remarks,  which  are  not  original 
indeed,  but  still  sensible  and  opportune,  have  brought  on  him 
the  reproach  of  repeating  the  familiar  remonstrances  of  Ultra- 
montanes  and  Legitimists.  And  has  not  Mr.  John  Morley,  in 
the  same  article  (in  the  Foiimjikthj  Revieic  for  February  last)  in 
which  he  thus  reproaches  Sir  H.  Maine,  also  written  that  the 
Ultramontane  Church  has  broken  with  knowledge,  has  taken  her 
stand  upon  ignorance,  and  that  "  the  worst  enemy  of  science  is 
also  tlie  bitterest  enemy  of  democracy,  c'est  h  cldriculisme  I "  Is 
it  not  plain  that  we  must  follow  the  lead  of  Sir  H.  Maine  against 
our  common  enemy  ? 

But  stay  a  little.  We  must  above  all  things  do  nothing  un- 
reasonable, and  not  be  discomposed  by  reproaches  to  whicii  by 
this  time  we  ought  to  be  accustomed.  Mr.  Morley,  in  his  criti- 
cisms of  Sir  H.  Maine,  says  some  things  that  are  not  true,  and 
others  that  are  ridiculous ;  but,  because  in  this  ho  is  wrong,  it 
does  not  follow  that  the  main  position  of  his  adversary  is  right. 
And  in  my  opinion  he  shows  him  in  his  main  position  to  boj 
wrong:    Sir  Henry  Maine,  he  says, 
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attaches  an  altogether  exoeanve  and  unscientific  importance  to  form 
....  it  is  unreasonable  to  predicate  fragility,  difficulty,  or  anything 
else  of  a  particular  form  of  government,  without  reference  to  otlier 
I  conditions  which  happen  to  go  along  with  it  in  a  given  society  at  a 
given  time.     None  of  the  properties  of  popular  government  are  in- 
dependent of  surrounding  circumstances,  social,  economic,  religious, 
And  historic     All  the  conditions  are  bound  up  together  in  a  closely 
I  interdepeodent  connection,  and  are  not  secondary  to,  or  derivative 
r  from,  the  mere  form  of  government.     It  is,  if  not  impossible,  at  least 
I  'highly  unsafe   to   draw   inferences  about  forms   of  government  in 
I  tuuversals. 

Ifothing  can  be  more  true  thaa  this.     I  need  not  add  his  illus- 
trations ;  for  any  one  with  the  smallest  knowledge  of  history  can 
find  illustrations  ad  libitu'in.     I  will  rather  turn  to  the  point  on 
(vhicb  Sir  H.  Maine  has  laid  so  much  stress — the  American  checks 
to  hasty  alterations  of  the  Constitution.     They  are  sensible  and 
"just ;  I  will  not  say  that  something  like  them  might  not  with 
adrantage  be  introduced  into  England ;  but,  if  I  am  told  tiiat 
they  are  to  be  the  means  of  arresting  our  decay,  I  answer,  tliat 
I  this  is  like  throwing  a  straw  to  a  drowning  man.     Sir  H.  Maine 
only  touches  the  surface  of  things.    Even  in  America,  the  native 
tome  of  these  elaborate  constitutional  amendments,  what  became 
of  thvm  in  a  great  crisis  wbea  there  was  a  conflict  about 
esBcntiula?     They  were  suspended  in  the  revolutionary  period 
I  that  began  in  1861— Sir  H.  Maine  tells  us  so,  and  with  perfect 
I  truth  points  oat  that  the  War  of  Secession  was  a  War  of  Rcvo- 
I  lution — and  the  Constitution  was  altered  at  the   point  of  the 
[sword.     And  to  the  judgment  of  the  sword  we  too  shall  come 
I  lor  all  that  Sir  Henry  Maine  and  his  formalities  can  help  us. 
("Oae  of  greater  name,  Aristotle,  gave  many  wise  counsels  about 
MolitiAfi^  forms  to  the  Greeks,  who  certainly  were  not  less  intelli- 
HmA  than  we  are ;  but  it  was  of  no  avail  to  keep  them  from 
rvTolution  and  decay. 

In  truth,  the  Conservative  Sir  Henry  Maine  seems  to  me  by 
brlui  aiJenoe  to  be  almost  ns  anti-clerical  as  the  Radical  Mr.  John 
^iforlej  by  his  vituperation.  In  all  this  book  about  government, 
and  the  need  of  its  stability,  and  the  future  of  our  country,  there 
i  if  Bcarocly  a  word  about  the  real  foundation  of  all  authority  and 
[«(der,  about  the  belief  in  God  and  the  moral  law  ;  nor  is  there 
Moe  word  about  Freemasonry  and  other  secret  societies,  and  their 
raeadlr  warfare  a^iiinst  Church  and  State,  order  and  liberty. 
fThi'  '    incredible,  but  it  is  observed,  and  is  a 

'■jonL.     ...     „..       i    :  if  we  may  take  Sir  H.  Maine,  as  I   think 
w«  may,  to  represent  the  opinions  of  the  bulk  of  our  wealthy 
k^tod  cultivated  classes,  then  they  are  blinder  than  the   French 
MoUesM  before  the  First  Revolution.    Take  '•ivivv^  \Xv%  \«!i\\A  \vk 
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God,  and  the  present  holders  of  wealth  and  power  have  just  so 
much  title  and  claim  to  that  wealth  and  power  as  their  bayonets 
and  bitlk'ts  will  give  them,  and  no  more;  and  all  tlieir  appeals' 
to  lights  and  loyalty,  all  their  denunciations  of  confiscation,  of 
wicked  riots,  of  treason  and  Socialism,  are  mere  idle  clap-trap.  But, 
to  return  to  the  book  in  question,  it  is  no  w^onder  that,  as  God 
must  not  be  mentioned  (the  word  occurs,  indeed,  but  only  in  the 
phrase  "  Vox  populi,  vox  Dei"),  the  whole  description  of  modern 
democracy  is  obscured  by  a  fundamental  confusion.  In  the 
second  essay  he  praises  the  dictum  of  Austin  and  M.  Scherer, 
that  democracy  is  simply  and  solely  a  form  of  government,  the 
government  of  the  State  by  the  Many  as  opposed  to  government 
by  the  Few  or  by  One  (p.  59).  And  he  adds  the  following 
corollary : — 

The  advanced  Radical  politician  of  our  day  would  seem  to  have  an 
impression  that  democracy  differs  from  monarchy  in  essence.  There 
can  be  no  gTo.sser  mistake  than  this,  and  none  more  fertile  of  further 
delusions.  Democracy,  the  government  of  tlie  commonwealth  by  a 
numerous  but  indeterminate  portion  of  the  community  taking  the 
place  of  the  monarch,  has  exactly  the  same  conditions  to  satisfy  us 
monarchy;  it  has  the  same  functions  to  discharge,  though  it  dis- 
charges them  through  different  organs.  The  tests  of  success  in  the 
performance  of  the  necessary  and  natural  duties  of  a  government  are 
precisely  the  same  in  both  coses. 

This  is  excellent  doctrine — it  is  just  what  we  read  in  Catholic 
inanuak  of  political  philosophy — always  assuming  that  democracy 
means  a  form  of  government.  And  this  no  doubt  is  what  it 
ought  to  mean,  and  what  it  docs  mean  in  many  mouths.  But 
then  there  is  another  and  a  very  diiferent  sense  in  which  it  is 
used,  and  in  which  Sir  H.  Maine  himself  must  be  taken  to  use 
it  if  his  first  essay  on  popular  government  is  to  have  any  sense. 
The  democratic  principle  he  speaks  of  (p.  5)  as  going  forth 
conquering  and  to  conquer,  and  as  being  opposed  by  the  "Syllabus" 
of  the  late  Pope — is  this,  forsooth,  a  mere  form  of  government  ? 
What  the  late  Pope,  just  like  the  Pope  that  went  before  hira 
and  the  Pope  that  has  come  after  him,  denounced,  is  not  a 
form  of  government,  but  a  false  view  of  the  nature  of  all  men 
and  the  nature  of  all  government.  The  common  name  for 
this  view  is  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignly  of  the  people. 
This  phrase,  indeed,  can  be  used  in  a  perfectly  harmless  sense,  and 
to  mean  much  the  same  as  the  proper  and  innocent  sense  of 
democracy — namely,  a  form  of  government  where  sovereignty 
is  exercised  by  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  or  by  their 
representatives.  Dr.  Brownson  in  America  and  Dr.  Barry  in 
England  have  used  the  phrase  in  this  sense.  Whether  this  use 
j'e  jiidic'ious^  we  need  not  discuss.     The  point  is,  that  on  the 
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Conlinent  the  phrase  means  false  d(k;trine,  and  briefly  it  is  this — 
that  men  are  not  fallen,  but  by  nature  virtuous  and  wise  j  that 
they  owe  obedience  to  no  one,  but  are  by  nature  independent,  and 
may  do  as  they  like  ;  that  all  political  power  comes,  not  from 
God,  but  from  them  ;  that  they  obey  merely  because  they  have 
agreed  to  obey ;  that  all  rulers  are  merely  their  servants  or  agents 
for  carrj'ing  out  their  will,  and  can,  like  any  other  servant  or 
agent,  be  censured,  or  dismissed  at  pleasure ;  that  the  will  of  the 
people  is  the  supreme  law.  Now  we  need  not  trouble  ourselves 
to  pull  this  theory  to  pieces.  Enough  that  it  is  against  facts 
and  reason ;  that  even  formally  it  results  in  the  dilemma  of 
either  anarchy  or  else  the  absolute  rule  of  the  majority  ;  that  its 
inue  is  the  sovereignty  of  force.  So  we  reach  the  well-known 
•eventicth  proposition  of  the  "Syllabus":  Aiictaritua  nihil  aliud 
at  nisi  numen  et  nuUeriaiiuvi  vinum  aummu.  It  is  an  old 
Btory.  If  you  will  not  have  God  to  rule  over  you,  you  must  bow 
to  a  tyrant.  No  natural  law  is  recognized ;  no  right  is  secure ; 
and,  the  true  notion  of  liberty  having  disappeared,  the  word  is 
made  to  mean  the  beggarly  privilege  of  possessing  in  the  shape 
of  a  Yote  a  nominal  fragment  of  the  sovereign  power.  This 
theory  in  various  forms  has  been  used  for  a  century  as  an  engine 
against  Christian  governments;  and  to  avoid  any  further  mistake 
I  will  call  it  the  Infidel  Theory  of  government  as  opposed  to  the 
Religious  Theory.  It  is  this  infidel  theory  that  is  commonly 
meant  by  the  phrase  "  Sovereignty  of  the  People."  It  is  this  infidel 
theorjr  that  Mr.  John  Morley  means  by  democracy  when  he 
oalla  clericalism  the  arch-enemy  of  democracy.  It  is  this  infidel 
theory,  and  not  any  form  of  government,  that  has  fallen  under 
the  saccessive  censures  of  Gregory,  and  Pius,  and  Leo.  It  is 
this  infidel  theory,  finally,  which  Sir  Henry  Maine  in  his  first 
essay  with  the  greatest  complacency  appears  in  part  to  adopt 
and  approve.  He  leaves,  indeed,  the  doctrines  of  natural  virtue 
and  independence  to  popular  orators ;  but  by  eliminating  all 
reference  to  God,  he  gives  at  least  a  tacit  approval  to  the  "  newer 
view  " — he  cites  that  rulers,  namely,  are  mere  agents  of  the  people. 
Dot  authorities  from  God;  and  he  gives  with  approval  the  doctrine 
of  Hobbes,  that  liberty  is  "  political  power  divided  into  small  frag- 
neots."  The  true  notion  of  liberty  and  of  the  State  is  in  this 
way  altogether  obscured.  There  is  no  longer  any  security  for 
tke  eaaeotial  rights  of  man,  his  faith  and  morals,  his  wife  and 
duldrai,  his  house  and  home ;  for  no  law  is  recognized  but  that 
of  thi  State,  and  so  no  rights  but  what  the  State  gives ;  and  we 
are  delivered  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Sir  James  Stephen 
aad  bii  Cesariam.  Of  course  it  may  be  said  that  Mr.  John 
Motlejr  with  his  democracy  comes  really  to  the  same  thing,  and 
1  jrottf  sutfcrings  are  not  made  any  UgUlet  V)^-  ^w  ^AvavkVa.t'ft 
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of  rhetoric  about  man's  virtue  and  equality.  Still,  anything  is 
better  than  brutal  cynicism,  and  the  worship  of  the  people,  though 
logically  worse,  is  morally  better  than  the  worship  of  the  State. 

But  to  return  to  Sir  Henry  Maine.  It  is  not  my  wish  to 
accuse  him  of  holding  the  infidel  theory  of  government;  I  do 
not  know  what  is  his  creed ;  but  his  book  on  popular  govern- 
ment, which  we  are  considering,  seems  to  show  that  he  does  not 
know  what  the  religious  theory  of  the  State  is,  and  the  all- 
importance  of  recognizing  it;  and  thus,  in  spite  of  many  acute 
observations,  be  misses  the  real  issue  and  misleads  both  him.self 
and  his  readers.  Indeed,  it  is  high  time  that  Catholics  should 
separate  the  chaff  from  the  wheat  in  the  writings  of  this  attrac- 
tive author.  For  till  this  sifting  process  is  done  I  am  not  at  all 
8ure  that  these  writings  do  not  do  more  harm  than  good.  Thus, 
in  the  distressing  controversy  about  the  sovereignty  of  the  people 
that  was  carried  on  some  eighteen  months  ago  in  the  columns  of 
the  Tablet,  one  (lay)  writer  gravely  asked  what  a  previous 
(ecclesiastical)  writer  had  meant  by  the  phrase  "natural  law,"  and 
proceeded  to  give  a  Techuufd  of  Sir  H.  Maine  and  John  Austin 
on  the  phrase,  somewhat  to  the  effect  that  it  was  nonsense. 
And  I  knew  well  a  young  student,  who,  after  sitting  at  the  feet  of 
Sir  H.  Maine  and  being  dosed  with  Austin's  "  Jurisprudence,"  and 
then  happening  (it  was  at  the  Education  crisis)  to  hear  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Westminster  speak  of  the  natural  rights  of  parents  and 
the  natural  law  above  the  b.w  of  the  State,  thought,  with  the 
characteristic  modesty  of  modern  youth,  that  the  Archbishop  did 
not  know  what  he  was  talking  about.  He  found  out  in  time  that 
the  Archbishop  did  know  and  was  right,  and  that  it  was  he  him- 
self that  did  not  know  and  was  wrong.  But  I  fear  that  many 
never  get  to  this  second  and  more  sober  state  of  mind.  Now, 
the  source  of  the  mist.ike  is  the  first  and  most  famous  (though, 
in  my  opinion,  far  the  least  valuable)  of  Sir  H.  Maine's  works — 
that,  namely,  on  "  Ancient  Law."  For  it  contains  a  misunder- 
standing much  of  the  character  of  the  one  which  we  have  just 
now  examined,  and  which  confuses  democracy  in  the  sense  of  a 
form  of  government  with  democracy  in  the  sense  of  the  infidel 
theory  of  government  So  in  "Ancient  Law"  he  confuses  the 
religious  .sense  of  the  law  of  Nature — namely,  the  law  of  God  as 
far  as  made  known  to  man,  not  through  revelation,  but  through 
their  reason,  on  which  law  rest  all  natural  rights — this  sense  he 
confuses  with  the  iuiidcl  sense  of  Nature  as  a  sort  of  lawgiver, 
laying  down  a  proper  rule  of  life,  and  conferring  natural  rights. 
This  no  doubt  is  nonsense,  though  we  Catholics  were  in  no  need 
of  Sir  Henry  Maine  to  find  it  out.  But  the  amazing  thing  is, 
that  you  might  read  through  that  whole  book  and  never  guess 
tb&t  the  words  "  natural  law "  and  "  natural  rights"  were  in  current  J 
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nee  in  tho  greater  part  of  the  Christian  world  for  centuries  iu 

quite  another  sense.     This  is  a  lamentable  mistake;  and  there 

is  another,  which  he  has  borrowed  from  the  German  historical 

school — namely,  that  of  going  beyond  the    evidence,  jumping 

I  again  and  agjiin  from  the  partial  to  the  universal,   from  the 

I  t«nporary  to  the  continuous,  from  the  possible  to  the  probable, 

I  from  the  probable  to  the  certain.     But  I  must  no  longer  wander 

i  in  this  field  of  criticism  and  lament  over  so  good  a  writer  being 

pWf-«poilt  for  want  of  a  little  training  in  logic  and  theology ;  for 

'■Tmnst  return  to  the  British  Constitution  and  its  decay. 

But  is  it  decaying  ?    Sir  H.  Maine  tells  us  it  is ;  and  although, 

[  «a  we  have  seen,  he  gives  us  a  remedy  for  one  infirmity,  he 

I  ftllades  to  others  for  which  he  offers  us  no  remedy,  and  for  which 

p-be  doos  not  seem  to  have  got  one.     And,  in  fact,  he  has  been 

[  Tepraoched  with  the  gloomy  and  desponding  character  of  his 

^  book.     Of  course  we  might  immediately  say,  as  we  have  just 

been  quarrelling  with  him,  that  because  he  says  we  are  all  going 

to  the  dogs,  therefore  we  are  not.     But  this  mode  of  reasoning, 

though  common,  is  not  always  satisfactory  ;  and  in  this  case  there 

I  is  the  difficulty  that,  if  we  will  not  weep  with  Sir  H.  Maine,  we 

Mhtll  have  to  rejoic*  with  Mr.  John  Morley — which  of  the  two 

Rlltemalives  is  perhaps  the  worst.     It  seems,  therefore,  the  best 

ooaTBe  to  leave  these  writers,  and  to  look  at  the  matter  on  its  own 

merits.     Now  the  word  "  Constitution,"  though  it  is  somewhat 

^va^e,   still,   when   used   with   words   like    British,    Prussian, 

n,  means  the  sum  total  of  the  written  and  unwritten  law, 

'gal  rules  and  moral  principles,  that  relate  to  the  supremo 

I  goremment  of  the  particular  country.     Of  course  we  cannot  fully 

laad  really  understand  the  nature  of  the  supreme  government 

Ivnleai  we  also  know  a  good  deal  about  the  local  government  of 

iynmooea,  towns,   and    villages ;    about  the   administration   of 

l|Bttie«^  and  the  constitution  of  the  army  ;  nay,  also,  about  family 

FlilB.  and  the  relations  of  masters  and  servants,  rich   and  poor. 

r-Bot  although  wc  must  bear  all  these  things  in  mind,  still,  as  we 

Mumot  say  everything  at  the  same  moment,  we  can  treat  of  the 

laopreme  government  separately,  remembering  at  the  same  time 

litkat  two  governments  apparently  alike   may   be   really  very 

ldifltt<fnt,  if,  for  example,  there  is  great  difference  between  the 

[itWO  countries  in  their  laws  and  customs  on  property  and  servants. 

I    And  now  for  the  word  "decay,"  which  in  its  turn  requires  a  little 

rcsplanation.     It  clearly  should  be  used  for  something  bad,  unless 

we  are  bent  on  mLsleading  people.     Thus,    if  by  gradual   and 

I  jMMcfal  steps  the  form  of  government,  say  in   Liliput,  is  com- 

L changed,  as  from  lui  aristocnicy  to  a  monarchy,  the  new 
ing  riv  'lie  old,  we  must  not  speak  of  the 

Uoeay  of  the    ^  itution.    There  \&  uo  ^^cvj^^.^ 
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vigorous  life ;  and  vigorous  life  may  sometimes  mean  oban^e. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  real  decay  of  a  constitution  when  it  suifers 
diminution  either  of  its  power  or  its  virtue.  The  one  loss  leads 
directly,  the  other  indirectly,  to  a  revolution — that  is,  to  a  sudden 
and  violent  cliange  in  the  constitution,  a  change  that  sometimes 
cannot  be  helped,  and  is  the  less  of  two  evils,  but  still  is  always  a 
great  evil.  Thus  a  constitution  is  in.  decay,  if  a  powerful  class 
or  body  has  arisen  within  the  State,  and  remains  excluded 
from  all  share  in  the  central  government,  and  resents  the 
exclusion.  A  strong  constitution  will  absorb  the  new  body, 
and  become  all  the  stronger.  A  decaying  constitutiou  will 
reject  this  body  as  a  foreign  substance,  and  probably  end  in 
consequence  in  revolution.  But  the  other  head  of  decay  is 
equally  to  be  attended  to.  If  false  principles  of  law  and  govern- 
ment take  the  place  of  true,  if  frivolous  and  indolent,  or  corrupt 
and  vicious,  or  ignorant  and  fanatic  men  till  tbe  offices  of  govern- 
ment instead  of  the  wise  and  the  good,  then  there  is  decay,  and  a 
liability  to  revolution.  For  it  is  the  part  of  a  fanatic  not  to  stick 
at  any  means  to  his  end  ;  and  then  again  if  the  "  rational"  doc- 
trine prevails  of  sovereignty  being  only  organized  force,  you  will 
find  it  hard  to  persuade  me  not  to  organize,  if  I  can,  a  force  on 
my  own  account,  and  put  the  crown  on  my  own  head. 

I  hope  I  have  made  clear  now  what  I  mean  by  constitution  and 
by  decay.  So  we  can  return  to  the  question  whether  the  British 
Constitution  is  decaying  or  not.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
first  source  of  decay,  the  loss,  namely,  of  power,  cannot  be  proved. 
Undoubtedly  we  have  changed,  and  the  Constitution  at  present 
is  very  diBerent  from  that  in  the  days  of  Chatham  aud  Burke,  or 
even  Peel  aud  Wellington.  But  change  is  not  decay.  What 
if  we  are  now  governed  almost  wholly  and  without  appeal  by  a 
secret  committee  of  the  party  that  has  the  majority  in  the  House 
of  Commons?  If  that  committee  is  composed  of  honest,  wise, 
and  God-fearing  men,  are  we  not  as  likely  to  be  as  well  governed 
as  in  any  other  way?  No  doubt  it  is  a  curious  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  but  it  is  no  exotic,  no  creation  of  a  doctrinaire's  braio, 
but  a  native  growth.  There  is  nothing  like  it  elsewhere  The 
practical  identification  of  the  legislative  and  the  executive  powers 
is  its  characteristic.  In  America,  on  the  contrary,  the  executive 
power  (the  President  and  his  Ministers)  is  distinct  from  the 
legislative  power  (the  two  Houses  of  Congress),  and  in  great 
measure  independent  of  it.  And  the  Continental  countries 
which  have  tried  to  copy  the  British  Constitution  have  failed  to 
work  the  plan  as  we  do,  either  from  the  Crown  not  being  alto- 
gether withdrawn  from  home  politics ;  or  from  there  being  a 
number  of  parties  which  can  be  played  one  against  another  by  a 
ekilful  JViinister,  instead  of  two  great  parties ;  or  from  there  being 
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sellable  enmity  between  great  parties,  instead  of  agreement 

m  CBaontiaU.  But  our  tsvo  great  parties  are  disappearing,  pcr- 
ips  I  shall  ha  told.  Be  it  so.  But  what  of  it?  We  shall 
rant  8  change  in  the  Constitution  then,  no  doubt.  But  why 
riU  there  be  need  of  bloodshed  and  revolution?  Why  not  a 
peaceful  change,  a  healthy  growth,  and  adaptation  to  new  cir- 
cumstances, as  we  have  seen  before?  Till  you  show  me  that  this 
cannot  \>e,  and  that  our  common-sense  has  marvellously  dwindled, 
I  will  not  allow  that  the  Ibrm  of  our  present  Constitution  is  bad, 
and  the  Constitution  for  this  reason  in  decay. 

Yet  it  is  in  decay — only,  for  another  reason.  And  this  is,  that 
false  principles  of  law  and  government  have  in  great  measure 
driven  out  the  true.  We  are  still  profiting,  indeed,  from  the 
legacy  of  the  past,  but  are  busy  preparing  for  our  children  au 
inheritance  of  disaster.  For,  to  put  the  matter  shortly,  the 
religious  theory  of  government  is  being  driven  out  before  our 
eyes  by  the  inhdcl  theory.  Now,  as  I  have  already  explained,  the 
infidel  theory  has  various  forms,  but  the  essence  and  chief  malice 
of  them  all  is  the  same,  and  consists  in  denying  the  authority 
and  interposition  of  Qod,  whether  He  speaks  to  us  through  reason 
in  the  natural  law,  or  through  revelation  in  the  revealed  law; 
and  in  making  all  law  and  all  rights  spring  from  human  will 
ftlone.  No  CHtholic,  no  sort  of  Christian,  no  genuine  Thuist,  can 
possibly  hold  this  theory  if  he  onue  understands  what  it  means. 
On  the  Continent  the  theory  is  often  summed  up  in  the  phrase, 
RivoltUion ;  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  the  admiralile 
liolic  leader  in  France,  Count  Albert  de  Muii,  has  openly 
ed  war  on  the  revolution  ;  though  I  believe  there  are  some 
Bbmen,  perhaps  even  some  Catholics,  so  ill-informed  as  to 
ine  that  this  champion  of  faith  and  morals,  liberty  and 
e,  wishes  to  bring  back  the  whole  ancien  regime  of  the 
ae  of  Louis  XV.,  not  omitting  the  royal  mistresses  and  the 
ires  dc  atchft.  Once  more,  the  spread  of  this  infidel  theory  is 
otu)  of  the  main  works  and  aims  of  secret  societies  in  general,  and 
in  particular  of  that  head  of  secret  societies.  Freemasonry ;  and 
igainsl  all  forms  and  shapes  of  this  theory,  and  the  leagues  of  its 
8,  the  Holy  See  has  been  warning  us  again  and  a.rnin 
'  a  century  past,  and  has  tracked  the  deadly  beast  to  its  htir. 
Bat  am  1  so  simple,  it  may  bu  asked,  as  to  think  titat  tiie 
pah  people  are  going  to  listen  to  Papal  Encyclicals,  and  shnpe 
principles  accordingly  ?  Well,  not  just  yet,  I  admit.  But 
■  idect  few  can  do  the  listening  and  learning,  and  then  put  before 
the  othera  in  a  clear  and  attractive  way  the  religious  theory  of 
goTeroinimt,  and  show  bow  miserable  is  the  infidel  theory,  and 
ibera  to  love  the  one  and  hate  the  other,  and  to  cast  out 
iiy  and  other  works  of  darkness,    i  Vmse  uo\.,'YEA!i.«L^t 
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Mr.  Morley's  "  faith  in  the  people  "  and  belief  that  "  human 
nature  is  good  "  in  his  eenso  and  Rousseaa's.  But  that  is  no 
reason  for  falling  into  Sir  Henry  Maine's  despondency.  On  ihe 
contrary,  there  seem  to  me  good  grounds  for  thinking  that  the 
English  people  will  not  yield  to  the  venomous  doctrines  with 
which  they  are  being  assailed.  A  recent  Letter  of  the  Pope  ought 
to  make  us  ashamed  of  our  faint-huartedness,  for  he  tells  us  how 
he  is  moved  at  the  sight  of  the  multitudinous  good  works  of  the 
English  Protestants,  and  of  their  clinging,  so  many  of  them,  to 
what  fragments  of  the  Christian  faith  have  been  left  to  them  ; 
and  how  in  their  good  dispositions  he  sees  hope  for  the  future  of 
our  country  and  an  earnest  of  God's  favour. 

And  then  we  ought  to  remember  that  once  before,  nearly  a 
century  ago,  the  infide!  theory  of  government  sought  to  gain 
possession  of  England,  nay,  had  almost  succeeded,  when  a  great 
and  good  man  arose,  and,  appealing  in  a  masterpiece  of  literature 
to  all  that  was  best  and  noblest  in  the  nation,  made  the  Christian 
principles  of  our  Constitution  for  many  years  secure.  What 
Edmund  Burke  did  by  his  "  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in 
France  "  may  be  done  again,  as  it  needs  to  be,  in  our  own  day. 
And  that  celebrated  pamphlet  might  in  great  part  serve  as  a 
foundation  for  the  new  appeal  to  the  English  people.  For 
Burke's  strong  point  was  his  setting  forth  in  fascinating  words 
the  true  principles  of  all  government.  His  weak  point  was  in 
his  facts,  as  distinct  from  his  principles.  He  paints  England  and 
its  Church  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  not  as  they  were ;  and  he 
tries  to  pei-suade  his  readers  that  the  Revolution  of  1688  and  its 
principles  were  not  opposed  to  the  true  principles  of  government. 
It  was  perhaps  fortunate  he  could  thus  delude  himself,  for  the 
influence  of  his  teaching  was  probably  doubled  in  consequence. 
But  it  was  a  delusion  for  all  that.  The  change  in  1GS8  may  or 
may  not  have  been  provoked  by  injustice  and  folly  ;  may  or  may 
not  have  been  beneficial  in  its  immediate  or  ultimate  results ;  it 
was  certainly  a  revolution,  marked  by  greed  of  wealth  and  power 
and  by  almost  unexampled  treachery  ;  it  was  a  violent  shifting 
of  power  from  the  Crown  to  a  territorial  aristocracy  ;  the  form  of 
government  was  changed,  not  by  law,  but  by  force ;  and  what  is 
this  but  revolution  ?  In  fact,  the  arguments  of  Burke  by  whiuh 
he  sought  to  make  the  change  of  1688  accord  with  the  religious 
principle  of  government  have  long  since,  by  Hallam  and  others, 
been  torn  to  pieces.  But  this  is  now  a  matter  of  little  conse- 
quence ;  our  countrymen  now  are  not  given  over  to  the  worship 
of  a  political  fetish  styled  "  The  Glorious  Revolution  " ;  and  it 
would  make  little  diflerence  whether  we  could  show  that  the 
right  was  followed  in  16S8,  or  was  not.  Thus  Burke's  iibtory 
aud  facte  are  little  to  us  ;  whereas  his  political  philosophy,  and. 
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tbe  worcls  in  which  he  has  expressed  it,  are  a  permanent  treasure 

of  our  race  and  our  tongue.     He  is  pre-eminently  the  champion 

of  what  I  have  called  the  reli-^ions  as  opposed  to  the  intidel 

[  theory  of  government.     He  looks  on  the  formal  distrihutions  of 

[  power  as  little,  and  on  the  moral  principles  as  all-important.    He 

[urges — we  might  think  we  were  reading  the  recent  Encyclical  of 

[Leo  XIII.  on  the  Constitution  of  Ciiristian  States — that  all  power 

'  is  a  trust  from  God,  and  that  all  States  should  have  a  religion. 

Let  us  hear  him : 

The  ....  sense  of  mankind  ....  not  only,  like  a  wise  architect, 
halh  built  up  the  august  fabric  of  States,  but,  like  a  provident  pro- 
I  prietor,  to  preserve  the  structure  from  profanation  and  ruin,  as  a  sacred 
I  temple,  purged  from  all  the  impurities  of  fraud,  and  violence,  and  in- 
justice, and  tyranny,  hath   solemnly  and    for  ever  consecrated  the 
commonwealth,  and  nil  that  officiate  in  it.     This  consecration  is  made 
that  all  who  administer  in  the  government  of  men,  in  which  they  stand 
in  tbe  person  of  God  Himself,  sliould  have  high  and  worthy  notions  of 
their  function  and  destination  ;  that  tlieir  hope  should  be  full  of  im- 
mortality ;  that  they  should  not  look  to  the  paltry  pelf  of  the  moment, 
nor  to  the  temporary  and  transient  praise  of  the  vulgar,  but  to  a  solid, 
t  permanent  existence  in  the  permanent  part  of  their  nature,  and  to  a 
rpermanent  famp  and  glory  in  the  example  they  leave  as  a  rich  inherit- 

nnoo  to  tbe  world All  persons  possessing  any  portion  of  power 

Nogfal  to  be  strongly  and  awfully  impressed  with  an  idea  that  they  act 
Kio  tnuc,  and  that  they  are  to  account  for  their  conduct  in  that  trust 
[to  Hm  one  great  Master,  author  and  founder  of  society.  This  prin- 
|^>la  ought  even  to  be  more  strongly  impressed  upon  tlie  minds  of 
now  who  compose  the  collective  sovereignty  than  upon  those  of 
hIb^  princes.  Without  instrnments  these  princes  can  do  nothing. 
EWkoerer  uaes  instruments,  in  finding  helps  finds  also  impediments. 

■WbereM,   as    he    shows,  a  large  govorniog    body  is  in   great 
niMWire  its  own  instrument,  less  liable  to  shame  and  less  exposed 
to  the  possibility  of  punishment : 

It  is,  therefore,  of  infinite  importance  that  they  should  not  be 
LtafTered  to  imagine  that  their  will,  any  more  than  that  of  kings,  is  the 
Utaadard  of  right  and  wrong. — ReJUctions  on  the  Itevolution  in  Franct, 
fOareDdoo  Press  edition,  pp.  108-110. 

And  oot  merely  has  Burke  given  us,  as  it  were,  a  translation 
bpfMir  prownt  Pope's  judgment  against  the  evil  novum  jita  that 
Mm  at  flu  I  U>  ;  the  Papal  denunciation  of  that  other  and  allied  evil, 
E|m  aaeta  Mtummuni,  has  likewise  been,  as  it  were,  anticipated. 
UhI,  ioaiead  of  citing  Burke,  I  will  rather,  on  the  principle  "  fas 
put  sb  ho«ic  doccri,"  give  the  significant  comment  of  his  Oxford 
■dii"r  ^'-  K  J.  Payue,  an  enemy  of  our  faith.  He  says  in  his 
bUk  1  t-ioo : 
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Among  Burke'a  historical  forecasts  none  is  more  remarkable  than 
tluit  which  relates  to  the  organization  throughout  Europe  of  secret 
political  societies.  Contemporary  critics  laughed  the  argument  to 
scorn  ;  but  its  accuracy  is  testified  by  the  history  of  liberal  [he  meati!) 
liberal  in  the  Belgian  sense — i.e.,  irreligious]  movements  all  over 
Catholic  Europe  and  America.  Thirty  years  more,  and  the  world 
rang  with  the  alarm.  It  was  by  the  aid  of  these  secret  organiza- 
tions that  Mexico  and  South  America  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the 
priesthood  [and,  of  course,  were  all  peaceful  and  happy  ever  after- 
wards]. We  know  the  history  of  similar  clubs  in  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Switzerland  between  1815  and  1848;  and  the  great  power  for  attack 
provided  by  these  means  justifies  the  hostility  with  which  the  Catholic 
Church  still  regards  all  secret  organizations.     (P.  xlix.) 

T  think  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  we  have  the  greatest 
orator  that  England  has  ever  seen  on  our  side  in  our  present 
struf^gle  to  uphold  the  true  against  the  false  principles  of  govern- 
ment. And  so  great  is  the  power  of  literature  that  this  is  no 
light  advantage.  And  so,  too,  it  is  no  light  advantage  that  the 
supreme  head  of  English  literature  is  also  fully  on  our  side,  and 
that  in  Shakespeare  is  to  be  found  for  ethics  in  general,  and  for 
politics  and  economics  in  particular,  a  whole  treasure-house  of 
wisdom.  It  is  indeed  time  that  we  should  know  at  last  what 
great  names  are  on  our  side,  what  weapons  there  are  ready  to  our 
hand.  T  must  not,  indeed,  begin  quoting  Shakespeare,  for  there 
would  be  no  ending,  and  will  only  add  the  remarks  of  Coleridge 
given  by  Mr.  Payne  (p.  xxix.)  that  Shakespeare,  as  manifested 
in  his  writings,  is  one  of  those 

who  build  the  commonweal,  not  on  the  shifting  shoals  of  expedience, 
or  the  incalculable  tides  of  popular  will,  but  on  the  sure  foundations 
of  tlie  divine  purpose,  demonstrated  by  the  great  and  glorious  ends  of 
rational  being  ;  who  deduce  the  rights  and  duties  of  men,  not  from  the 
animal  nature,  in  which  neither  right  nor  duty  can  inhere,  nor  from  a 
state  of  nature  which  never  existed,  nor  from  an  arbitrary  contrhcl 
which  never  took  place  in  the  memory  of  man  nor  angels,  but  Irom  tlie 
demands  of  the  complex  life  of  the  soul  and  the  body,  defined  by  reason 
and  conscience,  expounded  and  ratified  by  revelation. 

Let  us,  therefore,  not  be  deUided  by  Sir  Henry  Maine  or  by 
any  other  authority,  and  be  made  eager  about  forms  and  con- 
trivances of  government,  neglectful  of  the  spirit  and  the  reality. 
It  is  easy,  if  you  dislike  a  form  of  government,  to  show  its  dilli- 
culties  and  abuses.  For  all  are  conducted  by  men,  and  the  fallen 
nature  of  men  is  continually  showing  itself.  It  is  easy,  therefore, 
to  depict  the  bribery,  the  frauds,  the  caucuses,  the  manipulatioue, 
the  bombast,  the  lying,  the  petty  tyrannies,  the  mean  ambitions, 
of  political  life  in  democratic  America.  But  such  a  picture  is  of 
the  same  v.'iiue  as  that  which  other  writers  draw  for  us  itf  the 
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cighteeotli-century  iDoiiiirchiesof  Western  and  Central  Europe — 
ihtf  imliecility,  extruvagance,  arbitrary  tyranny,  corrupt  courts, 
raleof  uiistresscs  and  llatterers,  and  I  knmv  not  what  else.  Others 
will  tell  you  the  evils  of  bureaucracies  such  as  in  Indiaor  Russia — 
the  gull'  between  ruled  and  rulers,  the  corruption  of  the  lower 
offluittlg,  and  the  arbitrary  deeds  of  local  tyrants,  fur  which  no 
redress  is  possible,  all  the  members  of  the  bureaucracy  being 
bound  by  a  tacit  league  to  support  each  other.  A  plutocracy, 
again,  such  as  ruled  ut  Rome  in  the  youth  of  Cicero,  or  in  Eng- 
land alter  the  first  Reform  Bill,  with  indescribable  misery  of  the 
poorer  classes  ;  or  an  aristocracy,  as  in  England  after  1GS8  ;  or  an 
oligarchy,  or  this  form  or  that  form,  can  be  depicted  in  the  same 
way.  But  remember,  all  you  prove  is,  that  the  particular  form 
of  government  is  no  panacea,  does  not  change  human  nature,  is 
liablu  to  be  made  an  instrument  of  our  evil  passions,  is.  in  constant 
danger  of  lapse,  in  constant  need  of  reform.  Vou  do  not  prove  it 
bad  in  itself.  It  may  have  grown  unsuitable;  indeed,  where  there 
•re  great  changes  in  the  arts  this  Ls  likely ;  the  new  means  of 
communication,  railways,  telegraphs,  the  cheap  press,  and  the 
new  system  of  warfare,  may  well  require  new  forms  of  goveru- 

Ient.     But  man  is  not  new  ;  and,  whatever  be  the  new  form  of 
iverument,  he  requires  the  same  help  against  his  evil  passions  as 
forf.     But  revolution,  as  distinct  from  reform,  is  esseutiully  au 
uochaiuing  of  evil  passions. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  let  us  be  tolerant  with  one  another  ia 
■11  matters  that  are  not  essential,  and  allow  each  to  think  as  he 
jadges  Lest  about  forms  of  government  in  general  and  in  par- 
licalar,  whether  the  form  of  the  British  Constitution  should  be 
changed  or  not,  and,  if  so,  how  ;  for  example,  whether  or  not  we 
»hould chungeour  centralized  for  afederal  system,  whether ornot  we 
tbould  have  a  second  chamber  or  one  constituted  like  our  present 
one,  whether  or  not  any  settled  adult  should  be  excluded  from 
Dchise,  uhethcr  or  not  the  Crown  should  have  once  more 

powers,  whether  or  not  the  executive  should  be  a  more 

MRDBoent  body  than  at  present  and  more  independent  of  the 
Lower  House,  whether  or  not  we  should  adopt  seme  system  like 
that  of  America  for  making  Constitutional  changes  difficult,  and 
nuuif  other  like  questions.  Let  each  have  his  own  opinion  on 
these  natters,  and  follow  his  own  view.  But  how  pitiable  if  dif- 
laeneti  on  these  matters,  which  are  by  comparison  but  trifles, 
■bcold  prevent  all  Catholics,  nay,  all  Christians,  joining  together 
agnost  their  common  and  irreconcilable  foe,  and  striving  to  keep 
or  rrvtorc  the  Christian  Constitution  of  our  country.  Let  us  bo 
iinit4.<d  against  godless  schools,  godless  colleger,  godlecs  univer- 
■iliMi  agaiubl  the  scandalous  law  of  divorce;  against  the  pro- 
paganda of  bhupbemy  and  of  filth  ;  aguiust  l\\c  do«^\.nv\vi  v>V  >\\vi 
TOL.  XV. — iio.  II.    [Third  ikrieji.\  t 
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State  being  the  source  of  all  law  and  right,  and  the  corollary  of 
the  lawfulness  of  revolution.  And  as  to  secret  societies,  let  us, 
botli  as  dutiful  children  listening  to  tlie  sovereign  Pontifl',  and  as 
reasonable  men  listening  to  the  evidence — and  the  evidence  is 
before  us,  the  texts,  the  documents,  abundant,  conclusive,  acces- 
sible, before  our  eyes  unless  we  close  them — let  us  declare  against 
every  secret  society  an  inexpiable  war.  Of  course  we  may  fail ; 
and  then  indeed  the  British  Constitution  would  be  in  decay.  Then 
indeed 

Strength  should  be  lord  of  imbecility, 

And  tlie  rude  son  should  strike  hia  father  dead ; 

Force  sliould  lio  right ;   or  rather,  right  and  wrong 

(Between  whose  endless  jar  justice  resides) 

Should  lose  their  names  and  so  should  justice  too. 

Then  everything  includes  itself  in  power, 

Powfr  into  will,  will  into  appetite  ; 

And  appetite  an  universal  wolf, 

So  doubly  seconded  with  will  and  power, 

Must  make  perforce  an  universal  prey, 

And,  last,  eat  up  himself. 

Troilus  and  Cressulu,  act  i.  scene  3. 

But  shall  we  fail  ?  I  think  I  have  given  good  reasons  for  confi- 
dence ;  and  assuredly  wc  shall  be  less  likely  to  fail  if  we  are  united. 

C.  S.  Devas. 


■  nlimiHJ 


AttT.  II.— THE  ARCHDUCHESS  ISABEL. 

1.  Lettres  de  Philippe  II.  d  ses  Filler,  lea  Infantes  IgaMlr  W 

Cotlieiine,  Sorites  petulant  son  voyuje  en  Port 
Publiees  d'apres  les  originaux  autographes  conserves 
les  Archives  Iloyales  de  Turin.     Par  M.  Gachard. 

2.  Unpublialied  Letters  in  the  Brussels  ArcJiives. 

TRAVELLERS  who  have  visited  Belgium  with  an  eye  to  its 
history  and  traditions  cannot  fail  to  have  been  struck  by 
the  loving  remembrance  in  which  that  country  still  holds  tlie 
joint  sovereigns  known  generally  as  "  the  Archdukes,"  and  of 
them  in  particular  the  Infanta  Isabel  Clara  £ugcuia.  We 
believe  that  there  is  as  yet  no  published  biography  of  this 
princess;  and  yet  her  character,  the  epoch  at  which  she  live<l, 
.and  the  part  taken  by  her  in  European  politics,  as  well  as  in  the 
regeneration  of  her  own  long  desolated  provinces,  merit  for  her 
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BO  cmftil  share  of  attention  from  such  as  deal  with  the  past. 
1  The   contrast  between    Isabel   and  her   royal  father,  and   the 
lavourable  effects  of  that  contrast   on  the  people   whom   she 
governed,  are  alone  worthy  of  some  study. 

The  duttghter  of  Philip  II.  by  his  third  wife,  Elizabeth  of 

Fnuice,  she  inherited  the  charming'  and  virtuous  character  ol 

'  her  mother,  together  with  some  of  the  best  qualities  of  her 

i  gTandfather,  Charles  V.     She  was  born  in  August,  1566,  after 

some  years  of  marriage,  when  Philip  had  almost  despaired  of 

other  issue  besides  the  ill-conditioned  and  ill-fated  Don  Carlos. 

He  rejoiced  greatly,  therefore,  over  the  birth  of  Isabel,  notwith- 

•tanding  her  sex ;  indeed,  he  assured  his  wife  that  he  was  even 

I'inore  content  than  if  the  child  had  been  a  son.    The  unaccountable 

1  etiquette  of  the  Spanish  Court,  however,  did  not  allow  him  to 

lie  present  at  the   Infanta's  christening,   which   ceremony   he 

witoessed  from  a  window.     At  a  month  old  Isabel  was  already 

pronounced  a  beauty.     "She  is  very  handsome,"  wrote  Tour- 

qoe%'aulx,  the  French  ambassador,  to  Catherine  de  Medicis,  on 

the  ISth  of  September;  "having  a  fine  forehead,  and  a  nose 

rather  large,  like  that  of  her  father,  to  whose  mouth,  however, 

I  ben  bears  no  resemblance,  although  it  is  true  that  some  call  it 

imUier  large  also."  * 

lo  October,  1567,  another  Infanta  was  born,  who  received  the 
name  of  Catherine;  and  a  year  later  the  good  Queen  Isabel  de 
la  Pftz,  as  the  Spaniards  culled  her,  because  she  had  been  part  of 
the  price  of  the  Cat«au  Cainbresis  treaty,  died  in  prematurely 
giving  birth  to  a  third  daughter,  just  baptized  before  its  flicker 
of  life  expired.  Philip  did  not  long  mourn  Elizabeth  de  Valois. 
In  l.o70  he  married  Anne  of  Austria,  when  futile  attempts 
were  made  to  persuade  the  little  Isabel  that  the  new  queen 
was  her  real  mother ;  but  she  was  not  to  be  deceived,  for,  wrote 
Toarquevaulx,  "she  had  the  mind  and  judgment  of  a  girl  of 
fifteen."  The  child  was  in  tears  when  she  made  the  acquaintance 
of  her  new  stepmother,  but  Anne  kissed  both  her  and  Catherine 
[•Affectionately,  and  treated  them  in  every  respect  like  her  own 
'daogbters,  until  her  death  in  15H0.  The  only  complaint  made 
Vf  their  grandmother  in  France  on  the  subject  of  their  bringing 
■p  waa,  tbat  she  heard  they  did  not  have  enough  country 
ur,  aa  the  Cjucen  lived  like  a  nun,  and  seldom  went  out  of 
her  apirtmente. 

I'hilip  II.  had  behaved  with  unnatural  hardness  towards  his 
daai  MO ;  bat  he  seemed  to  concentrate  a  double  portion  of 
t^Aotioa  on  the  two  daughters  of  Elizabeth  de  Valois.     A  whole 


*  L«it«r  of  S«pt«Dil>er  13,  1567,  in  the  Biblioth«yia«  KaA.\aii^k)b  a-v 
Paaa.    Quoted  bj  M.  Uachard. 

1  ^ 
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series  of  letters,  written  by  him  to  Isabel  and  Catherine  during 
bis  progress  tbroujjli  Portugiil  in  the  years  13S1-S2,  have  lately 
been  edited  and  published  by  tiie  indefatigable  M.  Gachard, 
and  must  needs  astonish  a!l  who  have  considered  the  acts  and 
history  of  the  sombre  monarch  of  the  Escorial.  Here  the  stern 
ruler,  the  hard  master,  the  unscrupulous  intriguer  appears  in  the 
light  of  a  loving  and  thoughtful  parent ;  he  is  fatherly,  kind, 
solicitous,  nay,  even  playful  and  humorous.  So  true  is  it  that 
no  character  is  consistent  tbroughout,  and  that  there  are  dark 
and  light  threads  iu  the  woof  of  every  human  soul.  We  have^K 
greatly  studied  the  life  of  Philip  II.,  yet  we  may  honestly  saj|^^| 
that  until  the  publication  of  these  letters  we  had  uever  ^| 
thoroughly  "  known  him  at  heme." 

At  the  time  when  he  wrote  them  the  Infantas  were  just 
emerging  from  childhood  into  youth ;  he  had  left  Spain  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  possession  of  tiie  kingdom  of  Portugal,  lately 
conquered  for  him  by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  and  he  was  there 
joined  by  his  widowed  sister,  the  Empress  Mary,  her  daughter 
Margaret,  and  her  son,  the  Archduke  Albert,  who  was  not  at 
that  time  supposed  to  be  the  destined  spouse  of  the  Infanta 
Isabel.  That  letters  of  Philip's  should  be  bright  and  entertain- 
ing no  one  would  believe  who  had  not  read  tbese  communications 
to  his  daughters.  Here  he  describes  his  own  dress  on  the  day 
when  he  received  the  oaths  of  tidelity,  and  when  they  made  him 
wear  brocade  and  cloth  of  gold  j  he  talks  often  and  familiarly 
of  certain  old  servants  who  accompanied  his  Court,  especially  of 
one  Madaleua,  whose  exact  office  is  not  known,  but  whose 
humours  the  king  tolerated  to  a  degree  hardly  credible. 
"  Madalena  is  very  desirous  of  strawberries,  as  I  am  of  hearing 
the  song  of  nightingales,  though  it  is  true  that  I  hear  them  now 
and  then  from  one  of  my  windows,"  *  he  writes;  and  a  little 
later,  "  It  seems  to  me  that  Madaiena  is  no  longer  so  vexed  with 
me  as  she  was ;  but  she  has  been  il!  for  some  time,  and  in  a  very 
bad  humour  ....  she  is  in  a  sad  state;  feeble,  old,  deaf,  and 
half  silly.  I  think  all  this  is  the  consequence  of  drink,  and  that 
she  is  glad  for  that  reason  to  be  away  from  her  son-in-law.  I 
have  not  seen  her  to-day ;  I  imagine  that  her  ill-humour  will 
prevent  her  from  writing  to  you,"  &c.  Elsewhere  the  king 
speaks  of  a  gold  chain  and  some  bracelets  which  his  sister 
and  niece  had  given  to  Madalena  on  her  being  bled,  in  accord- 
ance with  an  old  German  custom.  He  also  mentions  other  old 
servants  with  benevolence;  but  what  will  chiefly  strike  the 
reader  io  the  interest  which  he  takes  in  the  progress  and  pur- 


*  Letter  1 1,  and  Letter  XIIL 
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inita,  not  only  of  Isabel  and  Catherine,  but  also  of  their  little 
brothers  and  sister,  the  children  of  Queen  Anne.  Her  offspring 
had  mostly  been  puny  and  sickly ;  her  eldest  son,  Fernando, 
had  already  died  in  1578,  and  Diejjo,  who  was  five  years  old  in 
loSl,  was  then  lieir  to  the  crown.  Philip  writes  to  his  daughters 
that  Diego  may  wear  a  short  frock,  "  though  it  is  not  to  walk 
in,  to  judge  by  the  slowness  of  nil  the  children  to  walk;"  and 
•peaks  of  a  tooth  which  had  just  been  cut  by  Prince  Philip, 
«ad  which  seems  to  have  been  the  first,  though  he  was  three 
years  old.  Singularly  enough,  Philip  cannot  remember  the  ages 
of  hi«  sons,  and  asks  the  Infantas  to  recall  them  to  him.  It  is 
pleasing  to  find  that  the  two  princesses  seem  to  have  acted  like 
a  pair  of  young  mothers  to  the  little  children,  looking  after  their 
wardrol>es,  and  seeing  that  their  apartments  were  warm  in  winter 
and  cool  in  summer.  Philip  II.  took  with  his  usual  sang  froid 
the  death  of  Don  Diego  from  small-pox  in  1582,  thanking  God 
that  he  had  preserved  the  lives  of  Catherine,  Philip,  and  the 
little  Princess  Mary,  who  had  all  been  attacked  by  the  disease. 
Yet  the  smallest  details  respecting  his  children  seem  to  have 
been  full  of  interest  for  him.     He   tells  the  Infantas  not   to  be 

Ii>roud  because  they  are  taller  than  their  cousin  Margaret,  "  for 
It  is  that  *he  is  little,  and  not  that  you  are  well-grown."  He 
bids  them  teach  Margaret  to  speak  Spanish ;  he  finds  some  fault 
•fith  the  orthography  of  one  of  Isabel's  lettere.  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  royal  sire  did  not  occupy  himself  more  with  this  matter,  for 
«f  all  the  bad  handwritings  which  perplex  the  historians  of  the 
•ixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  that  of  Isabel  is  pcrh.ips 
the  worst — large,  clumsy,  blotted,  and  too  thicklv  sanded.  It 
cannot  be  said,  however,  that  Philip  himself  showed  his  children 
a  good  example  in  this  respect. 

He  describes  the  weather,  the  scenery,  the  churches,  and  pro- 

«enions,  in  one  of  which  there  were  some  representations  of 

levils,  the  description  of  which  seems  to  have  frightened  the 

Infante  Don  Philip.     "  I  don't  think  he  would  have  been 

id  of  them,"  wrote  the  king,  "  for  they  were  good  devils ; 

le  saw  them  a  long  way  off,  and  they  were  more  like  great 

Us  than  devils;  certainly  they  were  harmless,  since  they  were 

ones."     He  sends  his  children  a   sweet  lime  in  a  box, 

_  to  know  exactly  what  it  is;  he  asks  them  what  flowers 

an  out  in  the  fields  and  gardens  around  Aranjuez;  he  is  evidently 

a  man  who  delights  in   details.     Unfortunately   he  burned  his 

daughters'  letters,  but  we  cannot  be  sufficiently  grateful  to  the 

"  ifiwtas  for  having  preserved  his  own. 

Soon  after  Philip's  return  from  Portugal  the  Infanta  Cathenne 
was  married  to  Charles  Emmanuel,  Duke  of  Savoy,  the  position  o€ 
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whose  States  made  his  alliance  necessary  to  the  king.*   Of  Isabel's 

■  marriage  there  had  already  been  much  talk,  though  the  talk 
■■Lad  come  to  nothing.  The  Empress  Mary  desired  her  hand  for 
B'iier  eldest  sou  Rodolph,  but  vvhetlier  the  young  Emperor 
■•demanded  a  dowry    which    Philip    was  unwilling   to  give,   or 

■  whether  Philip   was  really   reluctant  to  part  so  soon  with  the 

■  l>cst  beloved  of  all  his  children,  the  project  was  never  carried  out, 
W  altliough  he  had  given  his  formal  consent  to  the  match  when 

with  his  sister  in  Portugal.     All  accounts  agree  in  representing 

■  Isabel  as  handsome  and  charming,  with  very  pleasing  manners, 

■  although,  says  an  ambassador,  she  lived  a  retired  life  "like  a 
■religious."  Her  portrait  by  Rubens,  now  in  the  Musee  Royal  at 
IpBrussels,  is  a  beau  ideal  of  gracious  dignity.  Tall  and  power- 
fully built,  brown  and  rosy,  she  bore,  in  person  as  in  character, 
far  more  resemblance  to  Elizabeth,  her  mother,  than  to  Pliilip, 
her  sire.  She  had  neither  the  white  Hapsburg  complexion  nor 
the  blue  Hapsburg  eye.  She  was  broad,  bonnie,  buxom ;  her 
hazel  eyes  shone  with  benevolence  and  her  mouth  was  expressive 
of  candour  and  mercy.  For  many  years  this  fair  princess  was 
destined  to  no  more  stirring  life  than  that  of  her  father's 
secretary.  She  was  the  only  person  to  whom  the  old  king 
would  speak  freely.  Seated  in  his  grim,  hermit-like  cell,  like  a 
garden  flower  planted  in  a  sunless  nook,  she  brightened  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  listening  to  bis  explanations  of  political  events, 
overlooking  innumerable  papers,  and  scrawling  notes  in  her  bad 
hand.  Thus  the  flower  of  her  youth  passed,  till  at  last,  says  a 
Venetian  ambassador,  she  declared,  laughing,  that  it  would  be 
better  to  forget  her  birthdays  than  to  ffite  them.  But  it  was 
her  father's  ambition  rather  than  his  selfishness  which  retained 
her  thus  at  home  unwed.  All  this  time  he  was  plotting  to  seat 
her  on  the  throne  of  France  as  Queen  Regnant  over  that 
uncliivalious  nation  which  invented  the  Salic  Law.  After  the 
death  of  Henry  III.  he  flattered  himself  that  this  law  might  be 
ignored,  at  least  by  the  Catholics,  in  favour  of  the  heiress  of 
Henry  II.'s  eldest  daughter.  This  was  the  cause  of  his  spending 
enormous  sums  on  the  League  which  should  have  been  spent  on 
Flanders,  and  of  his  driving  Farnese  to  fight  in  France  when 
his  armies  and  his  genius  were  urgently  required  in  the  Provinces. 
On  the  assembly  of  the  States-General,  Philip  sent  them  a 
splendid  embassy,  with  a  demand  that  Isabel  should  be  cither 
declared  or  elected  Queen  of  France ;  and  on  this  proposal  being 

*  Like  lBal>el,  Catherine  was  fondly  attached  to  the  husband  chosen 

for  her  by  her  father.     Indeed,  her  death  was  proximately  caused  by  her 

anxiety  for  the  Duke  when  ill  during  a  campaign.    She  died  in  1597, 

leaving  £re  sons  and  four  daughton. 
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BBJected  tlic  ambassadors  requested  that  the  choice  of  a  king,  to 
■jLalso  the  hiifbuud  of  the  Infunta,  should  be  left  to  Philip. 
^B^r,  thty  even  tried  to  procure  the  election  of  one  of  the  arch- 
dukes. The  French  Catholics,  however,  were  not  more  willing 
_thau  the  Huguenots  to  give  their  country  to  Spain,  and  they 
Kffladly  accepted  as  real  the  conversion  by  which  the  freethinking 
■Henri  de  Bourbon  purchased  the  throne,  on  July  25,  1593, 
■Ihcreby  cutting  off  ibr  ever  the  chances  of  all  Ilapsburgs 
■Rnd  Guises. 

B  Thus,  after  spending  millions,  and  risking  the  safety  of 
piauders,  to  establish  his  favourite  daughter  at  Les  Tournelles 
Mad  the  Tuileries,  Philip  was  still  in  the  enjoyment  of  her  society 
Hbtiie  Escorial.  Now  that  there  was  no  longer  a  great  destiny 
Kerore  her,  he  was  glad  to  retain  near  his  person  the  prop  and 
konsolation  of  his  otherwise  loveless  old  age ;  although  it  has 
Bbeen  suid  that  even  Isabel  did  not  entirely  escape  the  ineradicable 
Vfitspiciousness  of  his  nature,  and  that  he  was  Jealous  if  be  saw 
ner  conversing  apart  with  her  brother,  the  Prince  of  Asturias. 
^^fut  Philip  felt  his  end  approaching,  and  was  unwilling  to 
^btn  his  daughter  without  an  establishment  in  life.  He  had 
^■■jght  of  marrying  her  to  the  Archduke  Ernest,  but  Ernest 
B^Buready  preceded  him  to  the  tomb.  He  therefore  fi.xed  on 
Bmcst's  younger  brother,  Albert,  who  had  creditably  governed 
vortugal,  and  was  now  engaged  in  the  more  arduous  task  of 
fculini;  the  Low  Countries.  Philip  took  the  great  resolution  of 
|i'  .r  these  provinces  on   his  daughter  and  nephew  as  an 

li.  .••nt  sovereignly,  which,  however,  was  to  lapse  again  to 

ESpoin  on  the  deatii  of  Albert,  should  the  marriage  bo  without 
Bhoc.     The  act  of  donation,  and  Prince  Pliilip's  deed  of  renun* 
Kation,  were  signed  at  Madrid  on  May  0,  159Si. 
■    Albert  was  a  bishop  and  a  cardinal,  but  the  Pope  dispensed 
Buni  from  his  vows  in  consideration  of  the  good  reasons  which 
^kkted  for  the   marriage,  and  on   July    l:j    be  solemnly    laid 
^B  nrdinal's   hut   and    robes   on  the  ultur  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Dal.     On  the  26th  he  convoked  the  States-Genera],   who  had 
Clever  been  legally  assembled  since  the  abdication  of  Charles  Y. 
in   1551.     The  Belgians,  having  failed,  chietly  through   their 
own   folly  and    disunion,    to  emancipate   themselves  from  the 
power  of  Sp-iiti,  were  thankful  to  accept  a  (juasi-indepcudence  at 
lb*  bands  ot   Pliilip.      Jean    Richardot,    who    had    been    first 
diiaoovered  and  placed  in  office  by  Don  John  of  Austria,  and  who 
■nd  now  risen  to  be  President  of  the  Council,  pronounced  a 
HiImiim!  panegyric  of  the   Hapsburg  family  in  general,  and  of 
pMUxd    and  All^ert    in  particular,    and    the   archduke,    having 
nenvcd  '■  -  of  fealty,  set  out  for  Germany   to   See  hia 

^bnUtcr,  ;        ■         ror,  and  to  escort  to  S^)a\u  \.\ic  KxeNx^vsc^vaa 
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Margaret,  who  was  to  marry  the  Prince  of  Asturias.  On  their 
journey  they  learned  the  death  of  Philip  IL,  but  this  made  no 
difference  to  Albert,  to  whom  the  greatness  of  this  world  was 
already  secured. 

Seldom  was  a  man  so  fortunate  who  had  so  little  courted 
fortune.  The  arcliduke  had  pursued  an  even  course  all  his  life, 
accepting  such  good  things  as  came  in  his  way,  but  making  no 
efforts  after  honour  and  glory,  as  his  brother  ^lathias  had  done, 
with  very  ludicrous  results.  An  lionest  and  conscientious  per- 
sonage was  Albert,  and  if  no  extraordinary  mental  gilts  marked 
out  liis  path  to  greatness,  his  probity  at  least  merited  it  well. 
An  independent  sovereignty  was  now  to  be  his,  and  the  fairest 
of  living  princesses,  the  llower  of  European  royally,  was  assigned 
to  him  as  his  partner  for  life. 

The  affection,  however,  with  which  Isabel  regarded  the 
husband  chosen  for  her  by  her  father,  denotes  a  singular  mixture 
of  warmheartedness  with  philosophical  coolness  in  her  character. 
She  had,  of  course,  seen  a  good  deal  of  Albert,  who  had  resided 
much  at  the  Spanish  Court;  and  just  and  amiable  though  he 
was,  there  was  not  much  in  him,  beyond  these  qualities,  to 
inspire  love  in  a  woman's  heart.  He  was  small  and  stiff,  with 
an  exaggerated  Hapsburg  physiognomy,  and  no  originality  of 
mind.  Whether  in  llie  beginning  she  was  really  attached  to 
him,  or  whether  she  only  accepted  liim  out  of  habitual  ol>edience 
to  her  father,  it  is  certain  that  she  took  Albert  with  a  good 
grace,  and  was  liis  dutiful  and  loving  wife  to  the  end. 

Their  wedding  was  grand  rather  by  proxy  than  in  reality. 
At  Ferrara  Pope  Clement  VIII.,  attended  by  a  train  of  seventeen 
cardinals,  met  the  royal  party,  and  on  November  15, 
1598,  after  Pontifical  High  Mass,  he  married  the  Archduchess 
Margaret  to  Philip  III.  as  represented  by  Albert,  and  Albert  to 
Isabel  as  represented  by  the  Duke  of  Sessa.  The  new  c[ueen 
and  her  mother  had  seats  and  canopies  of  cloth  of  gold  and 
silver,  Albert  one  of  damask  and  satin.  They  communicated 
after  the  Mass,  and  the  Pope  bestowed  on  Margaret  the  Golden 
Rose. 

The  value  of  time  had  never  yet  been  learnt  by  the  Hapsburg 
family,  in  spite  of  many  sharp  lessons,  and  the  august  party 
made  a  long  stay  at  Milan;  a  delay  very  irksome  to  the  States, 
who  were  longing  to  know  what  independence  would  be  like. 
It  was  not  till  the  end  of  February  that  Albert  and  Margaret 
reached  the  coast  of  Spain.  Their  entrance  into  Valencia  was 
magnificent  and  tedious  in  the  extreme.  Pliilip  and  I»)liel 
looked  on  from  a  window  in  the  Plaza  d'Assen  ;  and  as  the 
entrance  lasted  four  hours,  it  is  difficult  to  surmise  whether  the 
patience  of  the  actors  or  of  the  spectators  was  the  more  sorely 
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tried.  PrecedeJ  by  a  train  of  splendidly  mounted  nobleo, 
[  Mar^ret  rode  alone  on  a  white  palfrey,  under  her  p;ililed 
-canopy  ;  her  mother,  the  Archduchess  Mary  Aune,  and  Albert 
following'  immediately  after.  Next  came  the  queen's  ladies 
on  hackneys,  attended  each  by  a  cavalier,  according  to  the 
Spanish  custom.  When  the  procession  reached  the  Cathedral, 
the  King  and  Infanta  descended  from  their  position  and  bestowed 
a  warm  greeting-  on  tiieir  spouses.  The  marriages  were  com- 
pleted the  same  day. 

On    the    evening     of     June     7      Isabel    bade     an     eternal 
'  farewell  to  her  native  land.     The  king  and    queen  accompanied 
"the  Archduke.","  as  the  Infanta  and  her  husband  were  hence- 
forth   generally  called,  and    the    Archduchess    Mary    Anne,  on 
board  their  galley.     Philip  loved  his  sister  with  a  groat  affection, 
and  would  only  take  leave  of  her  at   midnight  when  the  galley 
I  was  just  about  to  set  sail.     Through  the  luminous  gloom  of  the 
summer   night    the   daughter  of   Philip   II.   caught    her   last 
glimpse  of  the  arid  coasts  of  Spain.     It  is  not  recorded  that  she 
Ucxprcned  much  regret.     There  was    nothing  sentimental  about 
r'laal'el,  who  was  wont  to  take  things  as  they  came,  and  who  was 
not  unwilling  to  assume  a  recognized  and  important  position  in 
the  world.     Her  work,  albeit  a  difficult  one,  was  now  cut  out 
for  lier,  and  she  entered  with  contentment  on  this  new  phase 
of  her  hitherto  uneventful  life. 

It  wax  on  September  5  that  the  archdukes  made  their  "joyous 

entry  "  into  Brussels.    The  weather  was  rainy,  but  failed  to  damp 

the  ardour  of  the  people  at  welcoming  once  more  to  tlieir  c.ipital 

Oukes  of  Brabant  who  were  all  their  own.     The  entry  was  not 

more  gorgeous  than  many  another  which  had  taken  place  in  their 

•days  of  servitude,  but  there  was  a  novelty  in  the  occasion  which 

excited  fresh  enthusiasm.    Three  miles  from  Brussels,  the  Infanta 

ai>d  her  husband  were  met  by  the  magistrates  of  the  city,  the 

Lfpiilda,  and  the  three  Estates  of   Brabant.     The  nobles  wore 

Riobos  of  red  velvet,  the  hourijeois  the  same  colours  in  silk  and 

deUi ;  the  guildsmen  were  attired  in  white  and  blue.     Escorted 

I  by  this  brilliant  multitude,  and  mounted  on  richly  caparboncd 

phones,  the  archdukes  entered  the  city  at  four  in  the  afternoon, 

[^Taaaing  under    a    triumphal    arch    with  jjictures    of  the  til  teen 

IjiroTiDces  himg  on  one  branch,  by  which  figure  their  donation  to 

I'tlM  archdukes  was  rather  obscurely  represented,     A  mngniticent 

I'CMMFpy   was   held  over  the  sovereigns,  who  dismounted  at  St. 

F^iulule,  and  paid  their  devotions  there.     They  then  made  that 

Uflvioiu  progress  through  the  city  reipiisite  for  a  properly  ordered 

■|IN|*i(«e  Entrie-,  passing  through  several  more  triamplial  arches, 

pmd  between  a  series  of  scafloldings,  on  each  of  which  a  ma.ulcvv 

pa»t«d  to  represent  a  proviitce,     V.a'»CT  cto«A«  \w^i.«A.  vsa 
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with  sliouts  of  joy  while  the  Dukes  of  Brahant  crossed  that 
Grande  Place  where  so  large  a  portion  of  the  history  of  the  last 
forty  years  had  been  enacted ;  where  Egmont  and  Horn  had  shed 
their  blood  for  their  country ;  where  the  mob  had  forced  the 
trembling  States  to  depose  a  viceroy  appointed  by  the  sovereign, 
and  to  throw  themselves  into  the  arms  of  the  Dutch  insurgents ; 
where  the  son  of  the  martyred  Egmont  had  collected  his  troops 
with  the  express  purpose  of  delivering  up  the  city  again  into  tlie 
power  of  Spain ;  and  where,  since  that  time,  three  more  royal 
governors  had  passed  ou  their  triumphal  entry  into  the  subjugated 
town.  Now  the  land  liad  its  will,  and  its  independent  sovereigns 
were  taking  possession  of  its  capital.  That  the  people  set  up 
their  shows  and  roared  fur  joy  proved  nothing.  As  we  have  said, 
they  had  done  as  much  and  more  in  honour  of  every  one,  of  what- 
ever pulilicB  or  nationality,  who  hnd  come  to  rule  them  since  the 
time  of  licquesens.  The  flowers  had  been  more  abundant  on  the 
day  when  Don  John  of  Austria  commenced  bis  brief  reign;  the 
allegories  more  intricate  at  the  entrance  of  the  puppet  Matliias. 
But  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  there  was  now  a  joy  founded  on 
reasonable  self-congratulation,  and  far  exceeding  the  ephemeral 
delight  consequent  on  sight-seeing,  and  bell-ringing,  and  unlimited 
largesse  of  confectionery.  Belgium  was  now  independent  of 
Spain ;  such  was  the  thought,  the  idea  rather,  that  filled  with  joy 
the  heart  of  everyone  who  retained  a  spark  of  patriotism.  Though 
Isabel  had  the  misfortune  of  being  the  daughter  of  Philip  II., 
yet  she  was  in  truth  also  the  descendant  of  the  ancient  Dukes  of 
Brabant  and  Counts  of  Flanders  ;  and  her  full-blown  smiling  face 
had  little  in  common  with  her  father's  pale  and  sombre  counten- 
ance. Her  husband  bore  far  more  resemblance  than  herself  to 
Philip,  but  Albert's  physiognomy  was  forgiven  him  for  the  sake 
of  his  being  a  German  by  birth,  and  the  brother  of  the  Archduke 
Ernest,  who  had  been  beloved  at  Brussels.  Thus  there  was 
nothing  to  diminish  the  heartiness  with  which  the  thronging 
people  cried,  "  Vivent  les  Dues  de  Brabant !  "  At  Sainte  Gudule 
the  archdukes  took  the  oaths  formerly  administered  to  the 
independent  dukes,  on  the  gorgeous  missal  used  by  their  pre- 
decessors, and  which  now  may  be  seen  at  the  Bibliotheque  Royale 
at  Brussels,  bearing  a  singular  mark  of  the  use  made  of  it  at 
their  coronation.  They  swore  on  a  resplendent  page  where  the 
crucifixion  was  represented  in  gold  on  a  rich  red  ground ;  but  the 
September  day  was  hot,  their  robes  were  heavy,  and  their  fingers 
lifted  off  tlie  red  paint  in  ten  distinct  places,  of  which  fact  ocular 
evidence  may  be  had  to  this  day. 

The  new  sovereigns  began  to  rnle  a  ruined  countr}',  with  two 

wars  on  hand  and  an  exhausted  exchequer;  but  Isabel,  and  in  a 

itini-er  measure  Albert,  had  a  large  fund  of  common  seuse,  and 
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llieir  start  was  a  good  one  so  far  as  unfavourable  circumstances, 

Itad   the   inculms  of  Spain,   permitted.     Their  first  act  was  to 

■MSMmblc  the  States- General.    They  also  entered  bravely  on  the 

indirith  Holland.     On  horseback,  beneath  the  walls  of  Ghent, 

bAel  harangued  the  soldiers  whom  her  consort  waa  about  to  lead 

tobittloag;ainst  Maurice  of  Nassau;  and  although  Albert  suffered 

Hefcat  at  Nieuport,  the  subsequent  advent  of  Spinola,  with  plenty 

Wt  money  and  brains,  enabled  the  archdukes,  as  we  have  seen 

Baewhere,  presently  to  brina:  the  two  years'  siege  of  Ostend  to  a 

^riamphant  conclusion  in  ItiOS. 

The  country  which  the  archdukes  had  come  to  rule  was  indeed 
n  a  terrible  state.  Provisions  were  dearer  in  Flanders  than  in 
Kiy  other  part  of  Europe.  English  cruisers  intercepted  the 
Memisb  traders,  and  Dutch  sea-dogs  awaited  them  close  to  their 
Birn  jKirts.  The  fields  were  unsown,  the  churches  were  half  itt 
■kins,  the  woods  were  full  of  wolves ;  that  which  had  been  the 
Behest  and  most  prosperous  land  in  Europe  was  now  the  most 
^minc-strickcn  and  forlorn.  The  people  looked  for  relief  to  their 
Bew  rulers,  nor  looked  in  v.iin. 

H  Isabel's  common  sense  made  it  very  clear  to  her  that  peace 
Bith  the-  neighbouring  nations  was  highly  desirable  for  the 
Hbedient  Netherlands.  A  country  exhausted  by  thirty-five  years 
Bf  iDternecine  war  was  not  in  a  condition  to  be  further  crippled 
Br  the  depredations  of  external  enemies ;  and  if  the  war  with 
He  Dutch  was  to  be  carried  on  at  all,  the  provinces  certainly 
Bjold  not  afford  to  waste  their  strength  on  quarrels  with  foreign 
Biions.  They  had  Spain  to  back  them  up,  it  is  true,  but  none 
Blew  Itettcr  than  Isabel  the  stale  of  the  Spanish  exchequer,  and 
Bttit  her  brother's  influence  was  an  incubus  rather  than  an  aid. 
Bicb  enemy,  too,  meant  another  friend  for  the  Dutch  ;  whereas, 
vt  she  could  contrive  to  isolate  the  belligerent  States,  and  turn 
ewry  man's  hand  against  them,  there  might  be  some  hope  of  the 
^^^■Maing  to  an  end  one  way  or  another. 
^VBcc  with  England  seemed  to  her,  and  seemed  rightly,  the 
dfnmd  desideratum,  so  far  as  external  policy  was  concerned. 
Jomg  attempt  in  this  direction  had  been  made  by  Cardinal 
^hdren*,  of  Austria,  af^cr  the  death  of  Philip  II.,  but  nothing 
Baa  effected  until  the  accession  of  the  archdukes.  Elizabeth,  of 
Bum,  knew  perfectly  well  that  Spanish  influence  still  dominated 
^^^■etberlands,  notwithstanding  their  so-called  independence  ; 
^PHbe,  loo,  was  weary  of  that  desultory  and  inform.il  war,  and 
^E  tile  encouragement  given  by  Spain  to  the  belligerent  Irish  ; 
>Sn  the  Irish  war  was  the  curse  of  her  old  age,  and  Spain  kept  it 
iBv^.  The  archdukes  wisely  refused  to  enter  intoany  pimrj^trltm 
■t  negotiation   was  actually  on   foot,  and  Richurdot  and 

Bi,  ru  met  the  English  envoys,  Bea.\e  aui\  ^<i\»»\\^'i%,  ^ 
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Boulogne,  on  May  18,  1600.  They  were  joined  by  Balthnsar 
de  Zuniga  on  the  part  of  Spain,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to 
learn  that  the  negotiations  were  nearly  broken  off  on  a  ques- 
tion of  precedence,  which  seemed  to  the  archducal  envoys  of  so 
much  importance  that  they  would  not  go  on  with  the  treaty 
until  they  had  referred  the  point  to  the  Courts  of  Spain  and 
Brussels.*  The  archdukes  proposed  the  sensible  expedient  of 
the  Spar.ish  and  Eni^lish  anibiissadors  entering  the  council-room 
together,  and  sitting  on  chairs  of  equal  splendour;  but  to  this 
Spain  would  not  agree,  and  in  the  meanwhile  Albert's  position 
was  much  damaged  hy  the  battle  of  Nieuport.  The  upshot 
was  that  no  progress  was  made  during  the  lifetime  of  Elizabeth. 
The  accession  of  James  I.,  I  he  commencement  of 

"  The  peaceful  times  of  good  Queen  Jamie," 

was  the  opportunity  of  all  such  as  desired  to  disarm  England  of 
her  tliundfrbolts. 

Softness  and  effeminacy  seemed  to  usher  in  the  new  century. 
The  great,  wicked,  gifted,  lion-hearted,  masterful  queeu,  and  the 
dread  hidden  king,  witli  his  vast  designs  and  strange  occult 
power,  who  had  so  long  been  her  antagonist  in  the  world's  arena, 
were  alike  in  their  graves,  and  their  places  were  lilled  by  more 
travesties  of  royalty.  James  I.  had  all  the  weakness  of  Philip  III. 
without  his  goodness.  Wlien  he  shambled  to  his  new  throne, 
with  all  his  greedy  train  behind  him,  men  felt  that  the  heroic 
age  was  past. 

The  Iiifunta  Isabel  told  her  husband  that  now  was  the  time  to 
bring  some  good  out  of  tlie  negotiations  with  Edmondes.  The 
position  ol  the  urclidukes  had  indeed  suO'ered  through  tiieir  defeat 
at  Nieuport  by  MiiuriLC  of  Nas.'^au,  l»ut  bad  been  more  than  re- 
gaiiied  by  the  taking  of  Oatend.  Immediately,  therefore,  on  the 
accession  of  James,  the  archdukes  sent  the  Prince-Count  of 
Arenberg  to  congratulate  liim,  and  to  sound  his  feelings  about 
the  peace.  Jamis  replied  that,  as  King  of  Scotland,  he  had 
always  been  at  peace  with  Spain  and  Flanders  ;  but  that  he 
could  make  no  treaty  with  the  archdukes  unless  it  included 
Spain.  Thus  foreign  powers,  as  well  as  private  agreement,  per- 
sisted in  tying  the  weight  of  Spain  round  the  neck  of  the  arch- 
dukes. In  the  meantime  the  States  and  the  King  of  France 
had  each  seat  an  embassy  to  James,  who,  however,  was  rude 
enough  to  the  envoys  of  the  Dutch,  no  one  being   a  greuter 


*  "  Nous  avoDs  etit6  en  paine  ....  Bfacbaiu  la  vanity  de  ceste  nation 

[the  EngliBh]  vl  la  raison  que  nouB  avons  &  a'eM»nt«r.  .  .  .  .  I]g  crayn* 

,  droyentd'estre  nygrenient  r^-prins  par  leur  niaitresse"  [ Eliznbvth,  if  tbey 

~  houlii  abate  Ibeir  dignity  on  Biich  ii  point].     Richardol  und  Verroyclosa 

I  Albett,  June  7,  ItiOO.     ^liS.  in  Brussels  Archives.) 
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L'kler  than  he  for  the  royul  prerogative.  Moreover,  he  was 
"plciifod  l)y  the  politic  action  of  the  archdukes,  who  released  all 
their  English  prisoners  as  the  subjects  of  a  friendly  prince. 
Rosni,  howcN-er,  the  clever  and  unscrupulous  a<jent  of  Henry  IV., 
nearly  defeated  their  projects.  He  and  Arenherg  vied  with  each 
other  in  bribing  the  whole  Court.  Rosni  carried  the  day,  spent 
60,000  crowns,  and  persuaded  James  to  sign  a  secret  treaty  witli 
France,  binding  himself  to  aid  the  States  clandestinely ;  and 
"  »i»  in   defiance  of  Secretary  Cecil  himself.     But   Rosni  knevv 

at  the  Punic  faith  and  changeable  nature  of  the  king,  who  was 
again  treating  with  Arenberg,  and  his  coadjutors,  Grobbendonck 
and  Riehardot,  so  soon  as  the  fascinating  French  envoy  turned  his 
back.     That  Philip  III.  would  raarry  one  of  his  daughters  to  a 

»n  of  his  own  was  the  hope  of  James ;  and  if  Cecil  wished  to 
play  false  to  the  Dutch  it  was  in  order  that  the  young  Infanta 
might  have  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Utrecht  for  her  dowry.  On 
nu  other  condition  would  he  let  Spain  regain  them,  although  he 
would  not  have  objected  to  restore  them  to  the  archdukes,  if 
tbooe  princes  had  had  children^  of  which  there  seemed  no  likeli- 
hood.* 

leabel,  however,  thought  that  by  cleverly  managing  James,  .an 
advantageous  peace  might  be  concluded  with  the  rebels.  Philip 
III..  U)0,  wjis  desirous  of  an  accord  with  Eu^jJund,  and  sent  Don 
Fernando  de  Vehisco,  Constable  of  Castile,  to  London,  he  having 
poBsed  through  Brussels  on  his  way.  It  was  on  this  occasion,  as 
ii  well  known,  that  Catesby  and  Winter  sounded  the  Spanish 
ambassador  as  to  the  measure  of  help  which  might  be  e.\pected 
of  Spain,  and  finding  him  cold  in  the  cause  of  the  English 
Catholics,  resolved  to  carry  out  their  desperate  plot.  The  qnes- 
tion  of  the  English  Catholics  was  another  matter  in  which  Spain 
hampered  the  action  of  the  archdukes.  Isabel  would  have  tried 
t.i  siiiiulate  for  the  free  exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  Eng- 
land, but  she  only  obtained  that  boon  for  such  ae  had  been  born 
her  subjects;  t  for  the  Duke  of  Lerma,  who  governed  Spain,  bad 

*  "  8i  Dieo  eot  donn£  k  noi  priocea  de>  enfana,  une  grande  partie,  voire 
tost*  la  diffidence,  eut  cessd,  ct  fust  euto  aisc  de  lea  pcrsnader  ii  s'y 
r."  Grobbendonck  to  the  Archduke,  Novembers,  1604.  (M3.  in 
3  Archives.) — The  Infanta  made  many  pilgrimages  to  Hal,  entreat- 
\%  she  might  have  issue,  but  her  prayer  was  never  granted. 
tm  this  gtipolatioD  was  carried  out  is  shown  by  a  letter  from 
the  Mayor  and  Justices  of  Haverfordwest,  in  Pembrokeshire,  to  th« 
OcoscTl,  January  11,  lt>2 1 : — "  Auua  Hayward  ....  refuses  to  come  to 
Antb,  and  pleads  exemption  from  the  oath  of  allegiance  as  bom  io  the 
Bouutijr  of  the  Archdukes,  whose  subjects  arc  by  treaty  to  have  toleration 
m  ivligioa-  James  Perrot  requests,  on  behalf  of  the  town,  that  if  A. 
Rajrward'l  plea  be  allowed,  she  may  be  ordered  to  quit  the  town,  wbnre 
00  rsoaMat  has  been  knowu  since  the  Reformation, as  her  rQ»\vV«\^CA'«i^^iV 
taeovmgv  Jesuits  and  seminanes  to  come." — Domestic  iitat«  P<ve«v». 
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no  heroic  views,  and  valued  the  material  benefits  of  a  comfortable 
peace  with  England  higher  than  the  glory  of  relieving  his 
oppressed  co-religionists,*  Moreover,  throughout  the  peace  dis- 
cussions, the  Belgian  envoys  were  indignant  at  finding  the 
interests  of  their  country  entirely  thrust  into  the  background  by 
their  Spanish  coadjutors,  who  alone  were  regarded  as  of  much 
importance  at  the  English  Court.  Arenberg  and  his  colleagues 
insisted  chiefly  on  the  restitution  to  the  archdukes  of  the  cau- 
tionary towns  in  Holland  which  the  Dutch  had  entrusted  to 
Queen  Elizabeth ;  the  Constable,  on  the  contrary,  was  hottest  on 
the  curious  question  of  the  Indian  trade. 

During  the  war  the  English  sea-rovers,  half  traders,  half 
privateers,  had  boldly  invaded  the  invented  monopoly  which  the 
Spanish  monurchs  imagined  themselves  to  possess  in  the  East  and 
West  Indies.  So  jealously  reserved  to  Spain  was  this  commerce, 
that  even  the  archdukes  were  excluded  from  it  by  the  act  which 
ceded  the  Low  Countries.  No  gleam  of  political  economy  had 
ever  penetrated  the  land  of  the  Cid.  This  science  was  discovered 
in  the  North,  and  the  North  cultivated  it  the  more  readily 
because  it  opened  up  fields  which  were  supposed  to  be  in  the 
clutches  of  the  Southern  maritime  powers.  To  keep  out  the 
daring  invaders  by  treaty  was  the  vain  hope  of  V'elasco,  who 
cared  but  little  for  the  towns,  which  were  the  first  thought  of  the 
archdukes.  Richardot,  however,  advised  his  masters,  unsupported 
as  they  were  by  Spain,  to  yield.  "  These  towns  would  be  no  use 
to  us  while  the  war  lasts,''  he  wrote,  "since  we  could  not  maintain 
them.  .  .  .  Also  it  would  be  more  conformable  to  the  dignity  of 
the  archdukes  that  the  English,  and  not  the  Dutch,  should  possess 
them,  and  more  profitable  also,  since  the  King  of  England  would 
be  able  by  these  me^ns  to  bridle  the  States."  James  said  with 
truth  that  he  could  not  restore  the  towns  without  loss  of  honour,t 
and  what  was  worse  in  his  eyes,  loss  of  money ;  and  the  arch- 
dukes finally  directed  their  envoys  to  yield  the  point,  making 
the  best  terms  they  could. 

The  upshot  was  that  the  towns  were  left  to  James  to  do  what 
he  liked  with  them,  and  the  Indian  trade  abandoned  into  his 
hands,  and  that  the  English  Catholics  gained  nothing  by  the 
peace.  Such  fruits  did  James  reap  from  the  strength  of  his  pre* 
decessor,  and  Philip  and  Isabel  from  the  weakness  of  theirs. 

This  lame  peace  was  signed  with  one  of  the  most  fantastic 
ceremonies  ever  devised  to  suit  two  religious  at  once.  We  cannot 
refrain  from  giving  some  account  of  it,  as  rendered  by  one  of 


*  Ajiropoa  of  James's  honour,  Caron,  the  Dutch  agent,  was  at  thatrerf 
time  levying  troops  in  England  fur  the  service  of  the  rebel  States. 
t  UiciiarJot  to  Albert.    (.M.S.  iu  Braasela  Archives.) 
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Isabel's  envoys.  James  was  determined  that  all  the  world 
should  know  and  admire  when  the  war  of  thirty  years  came 
to  an  end.  On  the  morning  of  Sunday,  August  29,  the 
Spanish  and  Belgian  amhassadors.^  dressed  in  a  blaze  of  jewels 
aud  embroidery,  were  conducted  by  several  noblemen  to  White- 
hall, through  streets  crowded  with  sightseers.  The  peace  was 
not  popular  in  London,  but  the  delight  of  the  citizens  in  a 
pageant  carried  the  day.  James  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  met 
th<:  envoys  in  a  saloon,  and  conducted  them  to  the  chapel,  where 
pews  with  brocaded  curtains  were  provided  for  the  Spaniards,  and 
taltoxLrete  for  the  representatives  of  the  archdukes.  No  eccle- 
siaetical  personage  of  any  description  took  part  in  the  ceremony 
which  followed,  but  five  choirs  sang  in  exquisite  harmony  certain 
motetts  and  verses  in  English,  which  had  first  been  heard  at  the 
wedding  of  Philip  II.  and  Mary  Tudor.  Other  chants  in  praise 
of  peace  followed,  and  then  the  treaty  was  signed.  In  front  of 
lie  king's  seat  was  a  table,  on  which  stood  two  gold  plates,  two 

alicee,  and  two  Bibles  of  St.  Jerome's  edition,  printed  by 
rlaatino,  according  to  an  agreement  which  had  been  made  for 
the  satisfaction  of  both  parties.     The  king  moved  to  the  table, 

lowed  by  the  envoys ;  the  treaty  was  kissed  and  sworn  to  by 
one  in  turn,  and  then  James  returned  to  his  place  holding 
lof  Velascoand  of  Richardotj  while  "the  people  without," 
[  sppareDtly  for  the  occasion,  shouted  "  Peace,  peace,  peace, 
save  the  king."  A  banquet  and  ball  followed,  at  which  the 
ignere  were  much  struck  by  the  splendour  of  the  plate,  and 
tiM  beauty  of  the  English  ladies. 

In  1 005  the  Gunpowder  Plot  threatened  seriously  to  trouble 
Um  newly  made  peace,  as  James  insisted  that  Spain  and  the  nrch- 
dnkes  hud  cognizance  of  the  affair,  and  demanded  the  extradition 
of  Owen,  Baldwin,  and  Persons,  who  had  ficd  to  Flanders.  He 
uid  with  great  asperity  that  he  had  believed  the  archdukes  to  be 
absolate  sovereigns,  but  now  saw  that  they  were  only  lieutenant<! 
of  the  King  ot  Spain.  Albert  and  Isabel,  however,  showed 
•  ^HOfA  deal  of  spirit  in  the  affair,  and  indignantly  disclaimed 
«Dy  complicity  iu  the  plot  on  the  part  either  of  the  Pope  or  of 
thcmMilves.  "The  Pope  aliominutes  the  conspiracy,"  they  wrote 
to  their  envoy  Qrobbendonck,  "and  has  admonished  the  English 
Cktiiolios  never  to  be  mixed  up  in  such  affairs."!     ^  ^  ^he  Jesuit 


*  Areab«rK  excciit^xl,  who  was  safiering  from  a  bad  attack  of  tbo  goat, 
perkapt  broiiKtit  on  by  hin  envy  of  the  pre-eminence  and  brocaded  pewi 
«( the  {?r>flnif'n  arab.-issnJora. 

f  "  '  ,•  d'advertir  aux  ongloia  catholiqaeB  d'icy  qn'il 

iUm  ;c8  d'An>;letcTre  oe  comportdut  moddstetueut  ct 

|ai«U«wM!iit  awuB  loUuMttoe  de  c«  Eoy."  March  25,  IGOO.  (Bnuaela 
Awhivw.  JUS.) 
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Fathers,  they  had  not  been  convicted  of  any  crime,  and  nothing 
more  could  be  done  than  to  request  their  Provincial  to  keep  his  eye 
on  them  uutil  the  case  bad  been  investigated.  With  respect  to 
Owen,  the  archdukes  wrote  "  that  an  English  Catholic  gentle- 
man, who  had  well  served  the  late  king  in  his  army,  and  had 
lived  long  in  Flanders  without  reproach,  was  not  to  be  believed 
guilty  of  such  a  plot,  and  must  have  lied  only  because  he  was 
accused."* 

Nothing  would  induce  Albert  and  Isabel  to  deliver  innocent 
men  up  to  the  torturers  of  the  Tower  and  the  Star  Chamber. 
They  pursued  the  sunie  course  when,  two  years  later,  the  Earls 
ol  Tyrone  and  Tyrcomiel  fled  into  their  dominions  to  escape  the 
consequences  of  the  plot  fathered  on  them  by  the  designing 
Guvenmient  of  James;  allliuugli  the  mean  policy  of  Spain  finally 
obliged  the  archdukes  to  SL-nd  thuir  guests  into  the  States  of 
the  Churcli.  Isabel's  kindly  and  uobie  nature  made  her  the 
refuge  of  the  oppressed  and  persecuted  of  all  nations.  To  her 
Court,  later  on,  (led  the  Princess  of  Conde,  to  escape  the  wicked 
desiirns  of  Heury  IV. ;  and  the  poor  princess  never  eetised  to 
extol  tlie  magnanimous  hospitality  of  the  Infanta,  whom  she 
declared  to  have  inherited  all  the  virtues  of  Elizabeth  de  Yalois. 

But  it  is  the  home  government  of  Isabel  and  Albert  which  is 
their  chief  glory.  In  this  matter  they  receive  scant  justice  from 
the  Liberal  historians  of  their  country,  and  overflowing  measure 
from  the  Catholic  ones;  but  the  true  criterion  is  the  memory 
which  they  left  behind  them,  and  which  still  covers  them  with 
honour  among  the  mass  of  their  compatriots.  To  give  repose  to 
the  land  so  long  impoverished  by  war,  the  archdukes  concluded 
that  twelve  years'  truce  with  Holland  of  which  we  treated  in  a 
former  number.  Their  ne.vt  step  was  to  reorganize  the  law  and 
the  executive,  which  task  they  accomplished  in  Ibll,  by  framing 
the  code  known  as  "the  perpetual  edict."  The  arts  revived 
beneath  their  reign  in  the  long  desolate  laud  of  Memling  and  Van 
Eyck.  Every  one  knows  the  favour  which  the  archdukes 
extended  to  Rubens;  how  they  were  wont  to  visit  his  studio, 
and  how  he  was  their  ambassador  to  Charles  I.  and  Marie  de 
Medicis.  A  Belgian  historian,  Monsieur  Hymans,  has  taken 
occasion  thereby  to  say,  with  scant  justice,  that  their  prestige 
rests  solely  on  their  encouragement  of  the  arts  :  "  Le  genie  do 
Rubens,  ia  protection  qu'il  re9ut  de  leurs  mains,  a  sauve  la 
ix>pularite  des  archiducs."  t  It  is  somewhat  unreasonable  to 
assert  of  rulers  who  restored   peace,  law,  and  religion  to  their 


•  March  2.5,  1606.    (Brussels  Archives.  MS.) 
t  "  Hiatoire  do  la  Belgiqae,"  p.  2^4. 
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mtiy,   that   their  renown   rests  solely  on  the  favour    they 
irded  to  a  painter,  however  great. 

Sei^nw  and  literature  also  flourished   under  the  sway  of  the 

who   restored  to  the    University  of   Loiivain   those 

b!  1  privileges  which  the  Duke  of  Alva  had   abolished,  and 

BJsted  on  one  occasion  at  a  lecture  by  Justus  Lipsius,  to  whom 

bey  extended  their  enlightened  favours.    The  fannous  BoUaudus, 

ad  other  celebrated  men  of  letters,  contributed  to  the  glory  of 

leir  reign. 

We  have  said  that  the  first   measure  of  the  archdukes  was  to 

emblo  the   States,  which  had   not  been  re;Tularly  convoked 

ince   the   accession  to   power  of  Philip  II.   in    1555.     Taxes 

ere    modified,  churches  were  rebuilt,  schools  were  established. 

It    was    the   Infanta    who    brought     the    reformed   Carmelites 

of  both  sexes   to    Brussels.      She   had  known    Saint  Theresa 

when   herself  a    child,    and    the   veneration    inspired    by   the 

_iDystic  doctrcss  of  the  church  had  never  diminished  iu  Isabel's 

lions  heart.      She  saw  that  constant  prayer,   as  well  as  con- 

kut  work,  was  needed  for  the  reform  of  the  country  which 

mled.     She  sent  for  Mother  Anne  of  Jesus,  who  left  Spain 

six  of  her  nuns,  and  was   provided  by  the  archdukes  with 

hoase  and  a  church,  in  which  latter   Albert  deposited    the 

nains    of    his  patron  and  namesake,  once  Bishop  of    Lidge, 

iu  1192.     Three  years  later  the  Carmelite    Fatiiers  were 

ptrodaccd.     The  secular  clergy  also  profited  by  the  liberality  of 

Ibert   and  Isabel,   who  considerably  augmented  the  revenues 

"  St.  Gudule  on  condition  that  several  anniversary  Masses  were 

1  for  the  souls  of  their  predecessors,  Dukes  of  Brabant.* 

X  their  good  works  wps   the  extirpation  of  the  usury 

by    certain   Lombard   merchants,  who  lent  money  to 

len  on  the  security  of  their  wages,  at  an  interest  of  from 

32  per  cent.     This  outrageous  abuse  was  abolished,  and  a 

it  dc  pi^te  "  established  in  its  stead  for  the  benefit  of  the 

Houses  of  ill  fame  were  pulled  down,  and  chapels  built  od 

MBites.t 

Nor  did  Isabel  neglect  more  frivolous  means  of  gaining  the 
iflbotion  of  her  subjects,  imitating  in  this  respect  her  grand- 
&tfcer  Charles  rather  than  her  father,  Philip,  who  had  always 
lored  to  be  as  a  Great  Mogul,  hidden  from  view  and  tormenting 
hit  sabjeets  from  a  distance.  Isabel  was  cordial,  good-natured, 
ready  to  talk,  willing  to  shoot  at  popinjays,  and  fortunately 
kbl*  to  hit  them.  One  year  she  promised  the  guild  of  croaa- 
bowmen  to  shoot  nrith  them  on  the  occasion  of  their  annual  feast 


•  "  nisloiro  de  Bruiellc»,"  vol.  i.  p.  165,        f  Dnd.  y.  170. 
VOL.  XV. — NO.  n.    [Third  Serita.\  ts 
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in  ISfay.  High  on  the  tower  of  the  Sablon  Church  the  bird  was 
fixed,  and  was  successfully  brought  down  by  the  adroit  arch- 
duchess, who  was  fortlivvith  proclaimed  queen  of  the  guild. 
Also  the  town  presented  her  with  a  prize  of  25,000  florins, 
which  she  employed  in  a  foundation  of  dowries  for  twelve  young 
girls  of  the  Sablon  parish,  on  condition  that  these  girls  shouhl 
accompany  the  cliurch  procession,  in  uniform,  and  wearing 
garlands,  every  Whit-Monday. 

The  day  came  when  Isabel  had  to  govern  alone  in  name,  as  she 
had  long  done  in  reality.  She  had  betm  a  model  wife.*  She  was 
the  archducal  brains ;  yet  Albert's  name  was  always  put  foremost, 
and  generally  alone,  in  papers  of  State.  She  was  tlie  true  ruler, 
yet  she  seemed  continually  to  submit.  They  were  a  just  couple ; 
and  though  in  most  things  his  superior,  Isabel's  grief  was  acute 
when  death  took  her  husband  from  her  side,  on  July  13,  1621.t 
The  bells  of  Brussels  tolled  for  an  hour  three  times  every  day  for 
six  weeks,  by  order  of  the  archduchess;  and  she  was  said  to  have 
given  Albert  the  most  splendid  funeral  that  ever  princess  honoured 
her  spouse  withal.  He  was  laid  in  the  chapel  of  the  Miraculous 
Host  at  St.  Gudule,  in  the  tomb  where  Isabel  afterwards  joined 
him.  The  people  of  the  Netherlands  mourned  him  with  sincerity, 
for  be  had  been  kind  and  virtuous  in  life,  and  such  qualities  are 
never  without  weight  in  a  nation's  eyes.  Absurd  as  arc  eorae  of 
the  phrases  of  the  panegyric  which  Eric  Putennus  pronounced 
over  Albert,  it  was  stiil  true  that  "he  constrained  even  his 
enemies  to  confess  that  his  actions  had  always  been  irreproach- 
able. His  life  was  well  regulated,  just,  and  holy,  and  may  be 
called  a  school  of  virtues,  since  he  himself  was  an  example  of 
well-doing  to  all  his  subjects.  To  banish  vice  from  his  provinces, 
he  closed  against  it  the  door  of  his  Court.  .  .  .  Having  lived  in 
righteousness  all  the  days  of  his  life,  why  should  he  fear  death  I 
Let  those  fear  it  who  render  it  terrible  by  an  evil  life.'' J 

Albert  had  traded  well  with  the  few  talents  that  were  given 
him,  and  he  went  to  his  reward,  leaving  his  spouse  to  confront 
the  raging  sea  which  was  beginning  once  more  to  surge  around 


*  The  French  resident,  M.  Pericard,  in  1620,  wrote  that  the  archdnke, 
then  recovering  from  an  illness,  was  beginning  to  go  out  in  his  carriage 
"  >Tith  the  Infanta,  who  ia  hia  inseparable  companion."  Quoted  by  M. 
Gachard,  "Lettres  do  Philippe  11.,"  p.  57. 

t  Philip  IIT.  had  closed  nis  harmless  career  in  the  April  of  the 
year. 

J  "Pompo  Vunebre  de  I'Archidnq  Albert."    This  cnrious  old  volume 
contains  a  series  of  engravings  illuBtrating  the  almost  interminable  pro- 
cession of  churclimeu,  nobles,  soldiers,  magistrates,  and  scrvauta  who  ' 
followed  Albert  to  the  tomb.     "The  Earl  of  Argyll  (Argil),  a  Scot,  and  , 
O'Acil,  Prince  of  Ulster,  Earl  of  Tyrone  (an  Iriahmac},"  were  among' 
those  frho  bore  the  co£n. 
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^B>e  Netherlands.  Nomiaally,  she  was  only  Regent  now,  and  not 
^H  sovereign.  We  have  said  that  it  was  an  article  of  the  treaty 
^Hj  which  Philip  III.  ceded  the  Provinces,  that  should  she  have 
^Bo  children,  the  power  of  Spain  was  to  be  reasserted.  Pre- 
^^wired  by  her  whole  training  for  ofFuscation,  she  submitted 
^■beei fully  to  hear  a  burden  from  which  she  reaped  no  benelit, 
^ind  in  March,    I0i3,   convoked    the  States-General  that  they 

inii;ht  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  reigning  Spanish  sovereign, 

Philip  IV. 

Her  position  ^vas  most  arduous.  Her  talents  as  a  politician 
Haaused  Spain  to  look  to  her  for  help  and  guidance  in  a  most 
^■klicate  crisis  of  history.  Europe  was  again  aflame  with  war. 
^Hn  1618  the  Bohemian  Calvinists  had  seized  the  city  and  castle 
^Bf  Prague,  where  they  also  crowned  as  their  king  Frederic, 
^QBlector  Palatine,  and  son-in-law  to  James  I.      James  was  in 

despair,  but  the  enthusiasm  of  the  English  Protestants  obliged 
ihim  to  send  an  army  to  help  the  Bohemians,  who  were  routed  by 
^Mie  now  veteran  Spinola  and  the  Duke  of  Bavaria.  Frederic  was 
^■1  refugee  at  the  Hague  in  16i!0,  but  the  spark  which  he  had 
^Sighted  set  Europe  aHame  for  many  a  year  to  come.  It  is  gro- 
^^CGquely  amusing  to  read  that  so  astute  a  man  as  President 

Jeaunin,    in  conversation  with  the   archducal  envoy  at  Paris, 

Peckins,  expressed  the  opinion  that  "  the  war  in  Germany  would 

SI  off  in  smoke."  *  James  endeavoured  to  obtain  peace  through 
e  marriage  of  Prince  Charles  with  the  Infanta  Maria ;  a  project 
which  received  much  approbation  from  Isabel,  who  saw  in  it  a 
means  of  strengthening  the  position  of  Philip  IV.,  checking  an 
European  war,  and  bettering  the  condition  of  the  English  Catho- 
lics. But  the  imprudence  of  Charles  and  Buckingham,  on  their 
harebrained  visit  to  Madrid  in  162^,  broke  off  all  hopes  of  the 
Bpanish  match,  and  thenceforward  James  directed  his  efforts  to 
Dp  the  enmity  of  different  nations  against  the  house  of 
Austria.  Although  the  Spanish  Court  had  thought  to  disarm 
rench  hostility  by  the  marriage  of  the  Infanta  Ana  with 
Dnis  XIII.,  and  of  Philip  IV.  with  the  Princess  Christine, 
linal  Richelieu  clandestinely  helped  the  German  Protestants 
itb  men  and  money  ;  until  the  accession  of  Charles  I.,  and  the 
aid  which  he  supplied  to  the  French  Huguenots,  led  to  a 
temponry  agreement  between  France  and  Spain.  Had  Isabel 
livtu,  to  match  her  astuteness  against  that  of  Richelieu,  it  is 
lOcely  that  the  tremendous  conflict  between  France  and  Spain 
which  ended  in  the  loss  of  Artois  would  not  have  taken  place. 
Sh**  was  always  working  a  double  work,  one  on  behalf  of  her 


'  **La  gasrre  d'AIlcmagne  t'en  ira  en  famine."    Peckins  to  the  arch« 
kts,  March  I,  lOI'A    (MB.  ia  BrnoseU  Ardiircs.) 
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family,  that  great  devotion  which  lay  so  deep  in  the  hearts  of  all 
who  came  of  Austrian  blood  ;  the  other  for  her  provinces  ;  nor  did 
she  slacken  in  her  vigilance  because  she  was  growing  old.  She 
corresponded  indefatigably  with  bur  agents  j  she  was  I'umiliar  with 
all  the  details  of  her  army.  But  clouds  gathered  thickly  over  her 
latter  days.  The  twelve  years'  truce  with  Holland  expired  in 
182i,  and  Buckingham,  who  governed  England  at  that  time, 
hastened  to  conclude  a  defensive  league  with  the  belligerent 
States.  The  Dutch  rushed  gladly  back  into  a  war  which  had 
always  been  popular  in  Holland ;  and  though  the  Infanta  took 
Ereda,  she  lost  Buremonde,  Vculoo,  Maestricht,  and  Bois-le- 
Duc.  Want  of  money  hampered  her  actions,  and  age  and 
work  told  on  her  pbyeicul  strength,  yet  she  was  always  the  same 
Isabel — equable,  pious,  hardworking,  practical. 

She  died  in  harness  Sinci.'  the  death  of  Albert  she  had  re- 
nounced festivities,  and  even  worldly  dress.  Her  later  portraits 
represent  her  in  the  attire  which  she  always  wore  during  the 
last  ten  years  of  her  life,  the  habit  of  a  Carmelite  tertiary.  Her 
only  relaxations  were  an  occasional  picnic  pilgrimage  to  Notre 
Dame  de  Laeken,  with  the  ladies  of  her  household  and  some 
Beguine  nuns,  returning  iu  the  evening  to  the  Old  Court,  whose 
brown  gables  and  turrets  then  covered  the  space  where  the  Palais 
Royal  now  stands ;  or  an  expedition  to  Ilal.  Thus  her  life  was 
one  of  hard  work  only  varied  by  devotion.  Death  was  to  her 
the  welcome  shade  of  evening,  signifying  rest  from  long  and 
ceaseless  labour.  She  bad  been  declining  in  health  for  some 
time,  and  towards  the  end  of  November,  1033,  she  became  seri- 
ously ill.  On  the  30th  she  received  Extreme  Unctiou,  in  the 
presence  of  Margaret  ol'  \'a!ois,  the  first  wife  of  Henry  IV., 
banished  from  France,  but  kindly  received  at  Brussels  by  the 
compassionate  Isabel.  She  who,  more  than  fifty  years  before, 
had  stealthily  visited  Belgium  for  the  purpose  of  winning  it  from 
Spain  for  her  brother  Alen^^on,  now  returned  thither  in  her  ex- 
treme old  age,  a  homeless  refugee,  an  unsuccessful  and  withered 
woman,  but  a  coquette  still,  flaunting  in  rouge,  wig,  and  false 
teeth  ;  and  stood  by  the  death-bed  of  that  just  and  upright 
princess,  wiiose  life  had  been  the  antithesis  of  her  own.  Isabel 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  death,  which  was  in  every  way  a  relief 
to  her.  "  It  was  with  joy,"  says  a  Belgian  historian,  "  that  she 
saw  that  death  approach  which  would  terminate  the  arduous 
labours  that  bowed  her  down."  • 

Seeing  one  of  her  servants  shed  liitter  tears,  she  said,  laughing, 
"Look  at  that  man,  who  wants  me  not  to  die!  "  Suddenly  she 
remembered  that  there  were  papers  in  her  desk  which  required 


Cliarles  Juste, "  Histoire  de  la  Bclgiqne,"  vol.  ii.  p.  146. 
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■ler  signature  before  they  should  be  sent  away.  She  bade  her 
btttinJaDts  support  her  head  and  guide  her  hand,  signed  the 
bs{)er8,  and  died, 

■    Thus  at  midnight  on  the  1st  of  December,  1683,  in  the  sixty- 

pieventh  year  of  her  age,  passed  away  the  daughter  of  Philip  II., 

Uoiiig  her  duty  to  the  last.     No  better  epitaph,  no  higher  praise, 

■oald  be  coined  even  by  the  fulsome  panegyrists  of  the  seventeenth 

■entury.     Isabel  had  intended  to  be  buried  with  the  same  pomp 

!■•   Albert  had   been,  twelve   years  before  ;    but  such   was  the 

emptiness  of  her  treasury,  that  her  executors  were  obliged  to 

bury  her  rather  as  a  private  individual  than  as  a  sovereign.     She 

ras  laid  nt  Albert's  side  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 

it    St.    Gudule,    where    their    remains    still    repose    in    that 

iucbaristic  Presence,  Whom  they  honoured  so  devoutly  in  their 

lives. 

Notwithstanding  her  personal  poverty  and  the  ravages  of  war, 

libel  left  her  capital  in   a   flourishing  condition.      Even   M. 

lymans,  in  distiuct  contradiction  of  his  own  sentiments  before 

uioted,  renders  her  the  justice  to  admit  that  Belgium  reaped 

Be  beuetits  of  plenty  and  commerce  from  her  reign. 

Belgium  [lio  says]  had  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  calm  .... 
and  lite  people  would  have  thanked  Heaven  could  tliey  have  retained  the 
booest  prosperity  which  marked  tlie  end  of  Isabel's  reign.  The  capital 
....  in  IG.^0  counted  more  than  70,000  inhabitants,  and  the 
lufitcturc  of  carpets,    cloth,  and  goldsmith's  work,  favoured  by 

laws,  brouglit  a  considerable  revenue  to  the  inhabit.ints 

religious  orders,  protected  by  Government,  opened  their  schools 
I  tbe  people.     How  brilliant  was  the  country  nt  that  time,  notwith- 
Dg  its  hard  trials,  compared  with  what  it  was  destined  to  become 
I  than  thirty  years  after  the  death  of  Isabel.* 

Sooh  is  the  testimony  of  a  Liberal  historian  to  the  powers  of 
Bvemment  possessed  by  this  noble  ruler. 
If  not  exactly  what  the  world  calls  a  great  princess,  Isabel 
of  such  greatness  rather  through  circumstances,  and 
tlly  through  her  uuavuidable  subijrdination  to  Spain,  than 
igli  any  delect  in  her  own  character.  She  was  uprigiU  and 
Qiiael&»h  in  all  the  relations  of  life.  Her  memory  is  yet  greca 
among  the  {leople  whom  she  governed,  notwithstanding  that  she 
«rai  a  Spaniard,  and  the  daughter  of  that  monarch  whoso  name 
had  been  60  hateful  in  the  Provinces.  Portraits  of  Isabel,  and 
gift*  bestowed  by  her  on  churches  and  other  institutions,  abound 
u  Brlgiam ;  especially  does  the  beautiful  little  reliquary,  pre- 
"  y  her  and  her  consort  to  the  Chapel  of  llio  Precious 
Bruges,  recall  their  memory  every  Friday,  as  the  Ijoly 


280  Professor  Jowett's  "Politics  of  Aristotle." 

relic  in  its  silver  ebriuc  is  borne  among  the  kneeling  people. 
Overlooking  the  scene  from  one  of  the  stained-glass  windows, 
which  are  recent,  but  splendidly  executed,  may  be  distinguished 
the  majestic  figure  of  Isabel,  in  a  blue  petticoat,  a  long  pelisse, 
and  a  large  ruff;  beside  her  stands  the  archduke  in  armour. 
Brussels  contains  several  relics  of  the  beloved  archduchess, 
besides  her  tomb  in  St.  Gudule,  and  her  portrait  iu  the  Royal 
Museum.  At  the  Musee  des  Antiquites  may  be  seen  her  horse, 
well  stuffed,  and  perfect  except  the  nose,  worn  out  by  the  ravages 
of  time.  The  same  defect  naturally  enough  exists  in  the  arch- 
duke's horse,  also  there  with  its  housings.  But  a  yet  more 
interesting  and  very  characteristic  relic  of  Isabel  is  preserved  at 
the  Bibliotlieque  Koyal,  another  spot  eerie  with  memorials  of 
the  great  depiirted.  It  was  Isabel  who  established  at  Brussels 
the  confraternity  of  ladies  called  "The  Slaves  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Maiy,"  and  the  Royal  Library  contains  the  illuminated 
roll  of  the  members,  their  arms,  and  signatures.  At  the  top  of 
the  first  page,  in  characters  of  unspeakable  clumsiness,  formid- 
able to  liisturians  of  the  seventeenth  century,  yet  dear  to  th.em  as 
the  autograph  of  one  of  the  best  of  princesses,  are  written  these 
words  : — 

"Isabel  Clara  Eugenia, 
Eaclava  de   la    Virgen  Maria.'' 

Nor,  in  her  case,  was  the  title  an  empty  boast. 

We  may  fittingly  conclude  this  notice  of  the  Infanta  Isabel' 
with  the  eulogy  of  the  Conseil  d'Etat,  in  their  announcement  of 
her  death  to  the  fifteen  Provinces :  "  Her  death  was  the 
mirror  of  her  life,  which  you  know  to  have  been  full  of  piety 
and  other  incomparable  virtues,  worthy  of  the  love  and  respect 
of  all  the  world."  ♦ 

A.  M.  Gban'gb. 


AiiT.  UI.— PROFESSOR  JOWETT'S  "  POLITICS  OF 
ARISTOTLE." 

The  Politics  of  Ariiftotle.  Translated  into  English,  with  Intro- 
duction, Marginal  Analysis,  Essays,  Notes,  and  Indices, 
by  B.  JowETT,  M.A.,  Master  of  Balliol  College,  &c.  Oxford  : 
Clarendon  Press.    18S5. 

THE   "  Politics "    of  Aristotle  is  the  one  of  his  works  most 
closely  akin  to  modern  thought.     In  it  we  have  the  traces 
of  speculation  which  expand  in  later  treatises  under  the  light  of 
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^Hirgcr  experience,  and  the  crude  forms  of  concrete  embodiment 

^Mi  which  the  more  comi>lex  organizations  of  the  modern   period 

^K«,  as  it  were,  "  blocked  out "  lor  inspection.     The  work  of  Pro- 

^Hbesor  Jowett  in  one  of  hij^h  interest,  the  more  so  as  he   writes 

^^nder  a  full  sense  of  the  simultaneous  likeness  and  yet  unlikeness 

of  the  old  to  the  new,  and  seeks,  wherever  they  can  be  found,  the 

due  ruoderu  equivalents  for  the  sometimes  antiquated  symbolism 

of  the  ancient  formulas. 

The  edition  before  us  appears  to  be  incomplete,  containinjj 
L—poly  the  former  portion  of  tlie  full  second  volume,  which  is  to 
|BBont4iin  a  series  of  essays,  occasionally  referred  to  as  containing 
^Special  elucidations  of  particular  points.  We  learn  from  a  note 
|vn  p.  1  of  the  Preface  that  these  are  to  be  nine  in  number,  and 
will  discuss  such  subjects  as  the  life  of  Aristotle,  the  structure 
and  formation  of  his  accredited  writings,  the  style,  language,  and 
it  of  the  "  Politics,"  Aristotle  as  a  critic  of  Plato,  &c.  On  this  last 
oint  the  editor  allows  his  judgment  to  peep  out  pretty  frequently 
,  what  is  already  before  us — viz.,  that  he  oftener  than  not  quotes 
misrepresent,  and  misrepresents  in  order  to  condemn  his  pre- 
ssor. The  plan  of  the  work  comprehends  a  special  "  Intro- 
duction "  to  each  book  in  succession,  in  which  what  should  be  a 
.clean  skeleton  of  its  argumentative  structure  is  exhibited.  We 
sd,  however,  packetl  between  the  ribs,  a  good  deal  of  com- 
entary  and  illustrative  padding — e.ij.  on  pp.  Isii.-iii.,  Ixxxix.-xc. 
ib  seems  a  grave  fault  of  arrangement.  We  pass  from  the 
lin  line  of  an  Aristotelian  argument  continuously  to  a  siding 
Ithicli  runs  us  through  reilections  on  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
French  Revolution — valuable  no  doubt,  scd  nunc  non  erat  his 
ciut.  But  if  the  lilemish  was  to  be  allowed,  some  notice  of  the 
ious  double  and  triple  parallel  forms  of  the  argument  (as  if 
rers  recensions  of  it,  some  condensed,  some  enlarged,  had  been 
Dmpilcd  from  the  notes  of  diHerent  pupils  at  a  lecture),  such  as 
Fcially  distinguish  lx>ok  iv.,  but  are  traceable  also  in  books  iii. 
gid  vii.,  might  have  found  a  place  here.  But  to  resume  the 
liter's  plan  :  to  the  thus  padded  skeleton  of  each  book  there  is 
rcfixcd  an  itiilicized  summary  of  the  general  purport  in  a  few 
lines.  After  tliis  Introduction  comes  a  fairly  free  translation 
to  current  English  of  the  text  of  Bekker's  first  edition,  in  the 
margin  of  which,  again,  we  have  a  running  summary,  presentiug 
eh  link  of  the  argument  in  a  compact  form.  Thus  we  have  the 
Dfk  really  projected  on  four  different  scales ;  the  most  condensed 
ing  the  italicized  summaries,  the  most  enlarged  having  the 
^portions  of  the  actual  work.  An  index,  certainlj'  copious,  and 
faraa  wc  have  been  able  to  test  it,  veracious,  completes  vol.  i. 
be  portion  of  vol.  ii.  now  before  us  contains  "  Notes  "  on  tho 
,4iBk^iHi*»  of  the  text,  chiedy  structural  aviii  gT&m'sv^'C\<:a^^  \ii^^< 
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occasionally  philosophical,  with  a  similar  index  to  them.  In 
these  we  occasionally  find  "second  thoughts"  coirecting  the 
renderings  in  vol.  i. — e.g.,  on  iv.  1,4,  vol.  ii.  p.  148. 

The  whole  is  an  endeavour  to  put  the  student,  with  as  little 
trouble  to  himself  as  possible,  in  possession  of  the  treasures  of 
thought  which  the  book  contains;  to  enable  him  to  extract  and 
digest  the  kernel,  without  wasting  time  in  cracking  the  nut. 

It  is  of  course  unfair  to  complain  of  defects  in  a  work  at  once  so 
copious  and  yet  of  which  the  last  instalment  has  not  reached  our 
hands.  We  will  only  say  on  this  head  that  we  expect  to  find  in  the 
Essays  more  of  the  correlation  of  the  "Politics,"  with  the  kindred 
works,  the  "Ethics  "  and  the  "  Rhetoric"  tlian  we  so  far  are  able  to 
trace;  as  well  as  a  more  searching  inquiry  into  the  genesis  of  the 
"Politics"  as  a  distinct  work,  the  priority  or  posteriority  of  its 
various  p.nrts,  the  extent  to  which  they  cohere  or  clash,  and,  where 
the  latter  is  the  case,  which  view  represents  the  maturer  mind  of  the 
writer.  PoDding  this,  our  only  quarrel  with  the  editor  is  on  par- 
ticular passages,  where  he  seems  to  liave  failed  to  seize  the  sense 
of  his  author,  or  ha-s  even  confused  it.  But  it  is  fair  to  add  that 
most,  or  the  most  important,  of  the.se  are  such  iis  divide  the 
suffrages  of  the  learned,  and  perhaps  will  continue  to  do  so. 

There  is  a  good  note  on  tlie  defensible  character  of  "  usury 
laws.''  It  might  be  perhaps  reinforced  by  the  parallel  of  rack- 
rents.  Sir  Henry  Maine  has  given  in  his  "  Village  Communities'' 
some  valuable  traces  of  restriction  of  rents  by  custom  in  ancient 
societies,  wliicii  has  left  its  trace  in  modern  manners.  Since  land 
as  well  as  money  is  an  article  of  first-rale  necessity,  and  not  only 
ancient  custom  but  very  modern  statute  has  recognised  n  limi- 
tation of  rack-rents,  it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  limit  rates  of 
usury  also. 

On  the  vexed  question  of  the  "Delphic  knife"  little  is  really 
known.  That  it  was  applicable  to  more  than  one  use  is  clear 
from  the  context  in  i.  1-3  ;  and  this  is  about  all  that  can  be 
absolutely  stated.  But  one  may  add  an  illustration  from  Sir 
fludibras'  dagger,  which 


Was  a  serviceable  dudgeon, 
Either  for  lighting  or  for  drudging ; 
"When  it  had  stabbed  or  broke  a  head. 
It  would  scrape  trenchers  or  chip  bread,  &c. 


I 


Shortly  afterwards  occurs  the  difficult  word  o/uokottouc  or 
u/uOKan-i'ouc.  The  former  is  rightly  adopted,  but  probably  not 
rigiitly  rendered  by  "  companions  of  the  manger."  It  is  cited  by 
Aristotle  as  i'rom  Epiraenidcsi,  who,  being  a  Cretan,  probably  used 
Doric  forms;  no  that  the  a  might  represent  the  normal  j),aiid  the 
K'ord  be  normally  6/ioic»i7rowc-    '^^^  «  would  then  be  of  course 
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lonjf,  and  the  word  be  fit  for  a  hexametral  ending,  in  which 
measure  Epimenides  wrote.  Whereas  ofioKairov^wlth  a  short  would 
impossible,  unless  by  arbitrarily  doubling  the  fx  it  became 
UftoKaTTovf.  This  latter  seems  an  unlikely  alternative.  Reading 
p/ioKairovf;,  the  sense  would  be  "  sharing  the  same  cultivable  area  " 
(if^iroc),  which  carries  us  back  to  the  ancient  village  communities, 
some  of  which,  as  the  editor  shows,  were  extant  in  Greece  at  or 
ir  the  period  of  Aristotle. 

In  i.  2,  10,  the  editor  reads  al^v^  wv  loairip  Iv  TrtrttvoTc,  as 
kown  by  rendering  it  "  may  be  compared  to  a  bird  that  flies 
_  lone  ; "  but  records  in  the  note  ii.  p.  8,  an  overwhelming  balance 
of  authority  for  the  other  reading,  irtrToTc-  He  refers  to  an 
sigram  in  the  Anthology,  which  has  been  generally  interpreted 
the  game  of  Trtrrof,  but  remarks,  "  the  game  is  not,  however, 
Hed  ntrrol."  As,  however,  he  does  not  urge  that  it  is  "called  " 
lything  else,  the  remark  is  pointless.  Games  often  change 
bcir  names — e.g.,  whist  in  the  last  century  was  known  as 
pswnbbers,"  and  until  stereotyped  by  accumulating  authority, 
en  vtirifd  greatly  in  the  mode  of  play.  It  is  evident,  however, 
It  in  any  game  which  depends  on  combinations  of  pieces  on  a 
surfaoe,  the  exposed  piece  must  either  take  or  be  taken,  being  at 
tiM  mercy  of  hostile  combinations.  This  seems  exactly  to  yield 
tbe  needful  point  of  illustration  for  the  isolated  human  being  in 
Uistext.  On  the  contrary,  o^u^  .  .  iv  irtruvoiQ  would,  from  all 
tbat  we  know  of  a^v^,  probably  mean  "  unmuted  " — a  novel 
■fcenomeuon  among  adult  birds.     The  sense  of  "  non-gregarious" 

■  not  here  apt,  because  many  such  birds  are  non-predacious,  but 
Be  yet  what  the  human  a^xi^  would  not  be,  perfectly  able  to  take 
Brvof  themselves.  It  seems  therefore  that,  alike  on  external  and 
Bternal  grounds,  the  reading  followed  liere  is  the  worse, 

■  1u  i.  'A,  4,  a  serious  mistranslation  occurs,  although  the  point 
Hmborduiate  only.  Aristotle  is  comparing  the  tool  with  the 
Bivo  or  minister  [vn^plrm),  and  says,  "  if  the  shuttle  would 
■tave  "  gpontantouely,  there  would  be  no  need  of  hands  to  guide 
WL  He  then  distinguishes  productive  agency  {TtoiifriKov)  from 
Bselical  (vpaKTiKuv),  and  says  that  of  the  latter  the  slave,  &e.,  is 
^mt  tool.  In  the  course  of  this  argument  he  remarks  :  "  Now,  the 
Bol«,  so  called  [as  shuttle,  &u.],  are  those  of  productive  agency; 
Wktrto*  thi«  [the  sl.ive-tool]  is  a  property  (KTima)  for  practical 
^■e.  Tbcu  follows  a  sentence  which  illustrates,  not  both  these 
H  contrasted  (in  which  sense  the  editor  seems  to  take  it),  but  the 
^ktoer  of  tbe  two  only.  Aristotle  goes  on  to  insist  on  the  dis> 
^■■ipa  of  ro/qaif  and  npo^it,  and  to  show  that,  as  earh  needs  iU 
^^^no  slave,  who  is  a  KTiifta,  iierves  the  uses  of  Trph^ic,  and  ia 
^^B|  to  his  master,  as  a  part  to  its  whole.  Our  editor  rcndeta 
HHRu««  above  iialicized  by  "whiUt  a  poasesaxiou  ^KTn\M»^  ^* '*>'<!^ 
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instrument  of  action  " — making  tn-iifia,  in  short,  the  subject,  which 
we  beliuve  the  sense  requires  to  be  part  oF  the  predicate. 

Tlie  famous  crux  iiitcfprctmii,  in  i.  6,  I  ...  5  (vol.  i.  pp. 
9-1 0,  and  ii.  p.  19),  seems  to  us  wrongly  explained.  Aristotle 
has  been  at  the  end  of  i.  .j  stating  his  own  theory  :  "  It  is  clear, 
then,  that  some  men  are  by  nature  free  and  others  slaves,  and  that 
for  these  latter  slavery  is  both  esspedient  and  right"  (oocaiof). 
Ltt  us  call  this  A.  It  is  opposed  on  two  grounds :  [a)  by  those 
who  contoud  that  .all  slavery  which  is  [vojm^)  conventional — e.g., 
by  warlike  conquest — is  right ;  and  (h)  by  those  who  contend  that 
all  slavery  is  wrong  [aCiKov).  He  next  shows  incidentally  how 
(a)  and  (JJ)  argue  against  each  other  :  (h)  alleges  tliat  (a)  in- 
fringes a  liigher  montl  principle  (like  impeaching  a  statesman  of 
unconstitutional  proceedings,  remarks  Aristotle),  and  that  he 
adopts  tiie  monstrous  (ctti'oi')  view,  that  brute  I'orce  is  the  t-st 
of  moral  desert.  But  both  («)  and  (i)  have  a  moral  element  ia 
common,  remarks  Aristotle,  whereby  they  overlap  (tiroAAarrtji'), 
for  both  involve  moral  grounds  {aptrii)  ;  since  the  violence  (f3«a) 
of  conquest  is  not  without  moral  superiority  (jii)  aviv  apirT}^),  and 
he  might  have  added,  but  leaves  understood,  that  the  moral 
ground  of  Qj)  is  obvious.  Thus  they  are  thrown  back  on  defining 
the  right  {to  ^I'lKmov),  which  {a)  does  by  laying  it  down  to  be  the 
rule  of  the  stronger  (ro  t6v  Kpihrova  ap\civ),  {b)  by  making  it 
mere  humanity  (ivvuia).  But  the  moment  these  divergent 
views  of  right  stand  clearly  defined  from  one  another  (BiairravTwv 
ys  xo^pic  TovTuiv  Twv  Xo7(jji'),  they  are  both  obviously  untenable 
(this  he  does  not  soy,  but  implies),  and  thus  both  (u)  and  (/))  are 
refuted,  and  both  the  opponents  of  A  shown  thus  to  have  neither 
force  (la^upm')  nor  plausibility  (niOavov).  He  then  gives  further 
reasons  wliy  those  who  argue  in  favour  of  all  slavery  by  right  of 
conquest  are  wrong  :  (1)  the  war  itself  may  be  unjust,  (2)  it  may 
reduce  to  slavery  a  man  who  is  wholly  unworthy  of  being 
enslaved. 

Now,  Prof.  Jowett  does  not  seem  to  see  that  the  argument 
between  (a)  and  {h)  is  incidental,  but  by  taking  it  as  a  substan- 
tive part  of  the  author's  argument,  alters  the  proportions  and 
obscures  the  relations.  He  does  not  recognize  the  links  which, 
here  important,  Aristotle  leaves  to  be  understood  or  implied,  as 
above  slated.  He  does  not  grasp  the  meaning  of  Sia  yap  tovto, 
which  he  renders, "  in  order  to  make  a  distinction  between  them;" 
and  continues,  "  some  assert  that  justice  is  benevolence ;  to  which 
others  reply,  &c."  "  Them  "  should  here  refer  to  "  virtue  "  (ns 
he  renders  iiptTj'i)  and  "justice."  But  it  is  not  "  to  make  a  dis- 
tinction I»etween"  these  terms  that  the  two  counter-definitions 
of  TO  Si'kuiov  are  given,  but  because  the  question  l>ctwecn  (a)  and 
(It)  about  slavery  has  resolved  itself  into  the  simpler  question, 
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"  Whal  Is  TO  Blicaiov  ?  "  Farther  j'et,  he  does  not  see  that  the 
rote  ftiv  .  .  .  roTc  S"  are  the  same  two  previous  opponents,  (a) 
and  {b),  and  by  the  rendering  "  some  "  ....  and"  othere" 
effectually  confuses  the  relation  of  these  counter-definitions  to 
tlie  argument  beween  them.  It  is  true  that  Prof.  Jowelt  does 
bring  it  all  round  to  the  same  general  conclusion  in  his  notes 
by  saying,  "  But  all  these  views  are  untenable "  (although  he 
not  clearly  shown  what  or  why),  "  and  so  Aristotle  shows 

igatively  that  his  own  view  is  right."  That  is  so  ;  but  we  defy 
•ny  one  to  arrive  at  that  conclusion  by  the  links  which  the  editor 
supjilies.    The  Greek  text   is    undoubtedly  not  pellucid,   but  as 

mparcd  with  the  English  is  transparency  itself. 

On  i.  9,  8,  olop  atBt}fiog  k.t.\.,  "  for  example,  iron  ....  and  the 

e,"  one  might  expect  in  the  notes  the  well-known  illustration 

Aristophanes  ^"  Nub."  219),  atSapioimv  uxnrep  iv  BuiCayT«(i, 

fend  the    scholiast's  quotation  there   from    Plato  Comicus,  also 

ristides  (t.  iii,  iil),  BvZavuoi  (XiSvpv  vo/ii^oi«t(,  Kap\r|8oviot 

VTttTIV. 

In  the  rather  dilHcult  passage,  ii.  4,  8,  about  the  dilution  of 
family  aH'ection  in  the  Platonic  Republic,  where  wives  and 
children  are  no  man's  own,  the  editor  t^ives  (notes,  p.  60) 
the  choice  of  two  constructions  ;  but  his  second  one  is  at  least 
iuconipli'te,  since  it  leaves  oiic£ior»;r<i  without  any  regimen 
ft.-  idthough  it  is  the  most  important  word.     We   think 

ti  uor  of  his  proposed  schemes  hits  the  truth.     The  words 

•re,  w/ijiud'n  Kol  ri/i'  oiKiivTi^Ta  ri/v  Trpo;  aAA>)Aouc  tjjv  airo  tuiv 
ivofiariov  TOVTwv  Simppovrl^itv  l^KtiTTa  avay Kmov  ov  iv  T>jiro\iTf(if 
t|J  Tojowry,  i)  ntiTipu  clic  v'lwv,  j)  oioi'  wc  iraTpoc,  >)  a»f  aoiXipoiti; 
f:'  '  '  1  We  regard  the  Inst  three  clauses  ij  .  .  i)  .  .  T),  as 
ii  y  apposed  to  the  oueioriira  of  the  previous  clause,  tho 

lUcretc  being  in  fact  apposed  to  the  abstract — "  to  esteem  very 
_htly  the  relationship  arising  from  these  terms,  whetlier  u 
btber  as  related  (oiictiov)  to  sons,  or  son,  &c.,"  is  then  the  sense. 
One  may  add  that  the  last  <.'ic  has  got  displaced :  it  should  follow 
omA^vC' 

Od  iii.  3,  G,  the  question  of  a  State's  identity  as  parallel  to 
the  Kifn«?  concerning  a  river — those  who  have  hunted  up  the 
ti  !     fragments    of    older    Greek    philosophy    refer    to 

>  the  saying,  "The  rivers  into  which  we  go  are  the 
c  and  not  the  same,"  referring  to  the  perpetual  change  of 
fluent  particle?.     A  reference  to  Plut.  de  El  ap.  Delphos, 
where  it  is  given,  might  be  worth  adding  in  tho  notes 
'"      '"  r,  ib.  3,  7,  we  think  the  editor  h.ns  correctly  handled 
.  issage,  i<TTt  ?i  KOivhtvta  iroXtTwi'  iroAirtfaf.  yivopiviif 

..  tm  ticu  K.r.X  ,  Loth  as  regards  structure  and  meaning. 
I.  1,  17,  we  note  a  want  of  co\ien:u<ic  \«VN«ftx^  \»a.v< 
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and  notes.  The  rendering,  "  A  woman  would  be  thought 
loquacious  if  she  imposed  no  more  restraint  on  her  conversation 
than  the  good  man,"  seems  quite  right.  But  the  illustration 
from  the  speech  of  Perikles,  commending  the  sex  wlien  the  least 
was  said  about  them  (Thucyd.  ii.  15),  looks  as  if  tiie  editor  liad 
here  a  little  "  mixed  "  his  notions  of  active  and  passive.  His 
better  illustration  would  have  been  the  retort  of  Aias  to 
Tekmessa  (Soph.  Ai.  293),  yvvai,  yvvai^  Koafiov  >')  aiyt\  (fitpti. 
Talk  in  mixed  company — not  by  female  tongues  alone — seems  in- 
tended by  Aristotle,  The  editor  is  quite  right  in  disregarding 
the  readings  or  suggestions,  aXaXog,  cAXof,  &e,,  for  XaXot;  here. 

In  iii.  5,  i),  a  slight  mistranslation  of  the  text,  "  The  object 
is  to  deceive  the  inhabitants,"  is  corrected  in  the  notes  to 
"  The  object  is  that  the  privileged  class  may  deceive  their  fellow- 
citizens  "  (r(Ji'  (Tvi'otKoi'n'Ttov).  It  might  be  usefully  added  that 
the  point  of  view  seems  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  new  cnlony, 
when  the  terms  of  the  co-fonndatiou  are  supposed  to  be  studiously 
kept  in  the  dark.  In  1  'Z,  6,  we  note  a  misprint,  "  height  ia 
general  may  be  measured  either  against  heujlit  or  against 
freedom."  For  the  second  "  height  "  read  "  wealth  "  (irXo5rov). 
But  in  the  line  before,  the  text  is  connipt  in  the  word  /wnXXov, 
probably  a  copyist's  blundering  anticipation  of  ix>ufitX\ov 
lollowing.  The  translation  skijjs  it  as  if  recognizing  this,  but 
some  notice  of  it  would  liavo  been  proper  in  the  notes. 

We  encounter  a  difficult  passage  in  vii.  \i,  1,  2,  in  which  the 
editor  seems  to  have  been  misled  by  a  wrong  division  of  the 
chapters  or  sections.  He  makes  a  principal  pause  .it  the  bottom 
of  his  p.  227  (vol.  i.),  in  wliich  the  question  of  walls,  their  use 
and  ornament,  is  discussed  by  Aristotle.  But  the  first  sentence 
of  p.  22S  belongs  to  this,  and  the  principal  pause  should  be 
where  he  gives  a  colon  only.  That  he  has  been  misled  somehow 
is  plain  from  the  fact  that  the  jutv  and  H,  those  poles  of  Greek 
structure,  are  here  violated,  against  which  trespass  he  himself 
protests  in  a  note  on  a  sentence  a  few  lines  below  (notes, 
p.  277).  Instead,  therefore,  of  "The  arrangemeuta  should  beets 
followa,"  we  should  read — "  And  these  matters  one  might  well 
arrange  as  above"  (koi  ravTa  /liv  ci)  tovtov  Sv  rtg  SiaKOtfit'iatu 
Tov  Tpoirov).  Then  follows  in  the  Greek,  rag  et  toTc  Otloic 
airoSiSo/iivag  oikijirtic,  which  begins  a  new  section  regarding  the 
sacred  buildings  and  persons.  In  this  new  departure  our  editor 
displaces  the  first  two  clauses,  seemingly  to  humour  his  previous 
dislocation  of  the  sense.  In  the  difHcult  sentence  moj-  in/r., 
containiug  the  phrase  ».-at  toOtoi'  tov  koo/iov,  we  can  pause, 

save   to   say    that   the   note,  p.    277,  explains   •  m  jjtr 

As  a  specimen  of  translaUou,  admirable  on  the  whole,  altboagh 


qtittliheU   by  tlie  inexact  rfnaermg 
the  fiillowing  I'rom  vji.  1^: — 

W«  havL-  said  in  the  "  Eiliics,"  if  the  arguments  there  adduced  are 
of  titty  value,  that  happineas  ia  tlie  realization  and  perfect  exercise 
of  rlrtue,  and  tliis  not  conditional  but  absolute.  And  I  use  the 
t*rm  "  conditional "  to  express  that  which  is  indispensable,  and 
*'  ubfoluio "  to  express  that  which  is  good  in  itself.  Take  the 
case  of  just  actions:  just  punishments  and  chastisements  do  indeed 
•pring  from  a  good  principle,  but  they  are  good  only  became  we 
cannot  do  wtlhout  tfum.  It  would  be  better  that  neither  individuals 
nor  Slates  hhould  need  anything  of  the  sort ;  but  actions  which  aim 
Bt  honour  and  advantage  are  absolutely  the  best.  The  conditional 
action  is  only  the  choice  of  a  lesser  evil,  whereas  these  are  tlie 
foundation  and  creation  of  good. 

The  italicized  clause  should  be  more  exactly,  "and  yet  they 
ore  forced,  and  have  a  forced  character  of  poodiiess."'  The 
dirtieult  phrases  i$  inroOtauoq,  Tuva-yKoia,  a\  i'  itfi  roc  tihoq  koi 
tSnropiaQ  are  here  successfully  managed.  But  the  references  in 
the  notes  to  the  "  Ethics,"  here  pointedly  referred  to,  ore  jejune. 
In  Nic.  Elh.  iii.  H,  §§  1-5  ;  x.  9,  §§  4, "'J,  1(1.  pertinent  matter 
will  be  found  ;  as  well  as  in  x.  6,  §  2,  which  alone  is  quoted. 
It  may  be  added  tliat  in  tiie  Greek  rendered  by  the  above, 
n't  (iKoiat  Tinti>piai  Koi  KokaauQ  is  probably  corrupt  for  ai  ^«o  rac 
ruf.ipia^  Kol  KoXatTu^,  which  makes  the  contrasted  examples 
••''  It  iy  more  perspicuous;  "  actions  done  through  [fear  of  J  punish- 
•,<i  and  chastisements"  will  then  be  the  easily  intelligible 
muject  nf  the  clause  italicized  above. 

Id  vii.  16,  lu  we  find  a  passage  of  much  difficulty,  we  fear 

auitaken  by  the  editor.     Aristotle  has  been  discussing  the  best 

tge  of  cither  sex  for  marriage,  and  says  :    in  it  »'/  ita?o\i)  rtltv 

ritv^v  Toif  ftiv  ap\nniviif   tarai    rqf   uk/vh;   '"i"   yiv>}Tai  Kara 

X^yOf    tiOiif   1}  yivfaif,   roic  ei   ijdrj  KaraAcAt;/iivi)c  rf/f  I'lXiKlac 

rpi>c  rhv  tHjv  ijiSopi'iKovra  tTiLi/  api9fi6v,  rendered — "  Further, 

tbe  children,  if  their  birth  takes  place  at  the  time   that  may 

MMOnably  be  expected,  will  succeed  in  their  prime,  when   thi' 

Jhrtai  M  are  already  in    the    decline  of    life,    and    have   nearly 

roebed  their  terra  of  threescore  years  and  ten."     Tiio  words 

ized  show  that  Toi<:  fiiv  and  roic  Si  are  contrasted  by  the 

•r  u»  "children"  and  "  fathers";  whereas  the  Greek  suggests 

iH-«  tiiat  they  subdivide  children  only,  classing  some  as  born 

'li-  1    lis  born  later  ;  and  the  context  is  agreeable  to  this, 

.  \_   .iii'iif  Ti'ic  oK^Oc  to  refer  to  the  father  in  his  intellec- 

vigour   (laUu,  b.  ;$2).     The  Sja8o\rj  of   the  children 

,     ,     ,    rin  fathers,   alone  seem   counted)    means    their    arrival 

at  puberty ;  reached  by  a  roo  born  when  bis  father  was  38,  at 
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38  +  14  s  52  for  the  father's  age^  and  by  one  born  when  his 
was  55,  at  55  +  1  i  =  69  for  the  same. 

la  viii.  3,  12  occurs  a  doubtful  word,  ypa^tKi'iv.  There  we 
read :  "  With  a  like  view  they  may  be  taught  drawing,  not 
to  prevent  their  making  mistakes  in  their  own  purcliases,  or  in 
order  that  they  may  not  be  imposed  upon  in  the  buying  or  sell- 
ing of  articles?"  We  pause  to  ask,  what  possible  intlucnee 
on  shopping  and  merchandise  "  drawing  "  would  exercise  ?  We 
scan  the  notes  in  vain  for  any  suggestion  of  an  answer.  It 
seems  likely  that  Aristotle,  governed  by  a  sense  of  etymology, 
slid  unconsciously  from  the  sense  of  ypa<j>tict),  "  writing,"  to 
ypa<j>iKi),  "  drawing " ;  but  more  likely  still,  that  the  passage 
lias  been  "  doctored  "  by  some  shallow  mind  through  which 
his  work  has  filtered.  The  duplicate  treatment  referred  to 
above  is  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  in  this  and  the  paul. 
supr.  viii.  3,  7.  Compare  the  use  of  ypa\l/avrac,  ypiKjiovai,  and 
■yfiftrfiiii'  by  Herodotus  in  the  same  senteuce  of  his  History,  iv.  S('. 

Not  knowing  what  may  be  in  store  for  us  in  the  essays 
already  referred  to  as  promised,  we  can  only  censure  omissions 
from  the  notes,  which  they  may  possibly  supply,  on  the 
ground  of  arrangement.  We  think,  then,  that  as  notes,  p.  5, 
on  i.  2,  5,  illustrate  the  Hesiodie  Hne  about  "  house  and  wife  and 
ox  for  plough,"  from  Wallace's  "  Russia  " — "  The  natural  lal>our 
unit  {I.e.,  the  Russian  peasant  family  of  the  old  type)  comprises 
a  man,  a  woman,  and  a  liorse,"  the  same  line  of  illustration 
might  have  advantageously  been  followed  at  greater  length, 
especially  as  regards  the  Kut/i»j  which  follows  in  the  same  section, 
upon  which  a  wealth  of  knowledge  has  lately  been  accumulated 
by  Sir  H.  Maine  and  other  writers.  Aristotle  himself  is  believed 
to  have  written  a  now  lost  treatise  on  "Barbarian  Customs," 
whether  or  not  subsequently  to  his  "  Politics  "  is  not  certainly 
known.  Probably  bis  rigid  distinction  between  Greek  and 
Barbarian  would  have  prejudiced  his  philosophical  acumen 
against  deriving  from  such  customs  any  light  to  be  thrown  upon 
the  political  primordia  of  Greece.  He  includes,  indeed,  the 
Cyclops,  "  in  which  the  individual  savage  gave  the  law  to  his  own 
household  "  (i,  p.  20),  but  he  does  so  rather  because  the  cycle  of 
Homeric  song  had  brought  it  within  the  sphere  of  illustrative 
material,  than  because  it  had  a  value  of  its  own. 

We  read  (notes,  p.  S) — "The  rise  of  the  village  from  the 
family  explains  also  the  existence  of  monarchy  in  ancient  Hellas, 
for  in  the  family  the  eldest  rules."  Here  is  exactly  the  point  at 
which  our  knowledge  of  the  jyatria  jwtestds,  with  its  ancient 
Teutonic,  Scl.ivouic,  and  modern  or  very  recent  Indian  equiva- 
lents, might  have  been  usefully  drawn  upon.  Thus  Baron  von 
Haxthausen,  in  his  "Studien,"  vol.  ii.  p.  132  foil.,  remarks — 
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"The  unity  of  the  family  and  the  community  of  goods  foimcd 

the  primiljvo  character  of  the  Slavonic  society The  family 

had  its  centre  of  unity  in  the  Head,  in  the  Father;  it  could  not 

exist  without  its  head If  the  father  was  no  lonj^er   in 

existence,  the  eldest  brother  took  his  place,  invested  with  the 

same  paternal  power.      The  same  writer  regards  the  "  House 

community"  of  the  Southern  Sclavs  in  the  Balkan  as  containing 

the  same  elements  precisely,  but  with  a  precarious  duration — 

mostly  for  thi-ee  generations,  often  for  more.     Three  generations 

is  also  the  general  limit  of  the  Russian  family,  and   its  Hindu 

correlative.     Then  it  sends  forth  what  Aristotle  would  call   its 

ifwoiKtai,  and  dissolves  by  depletion.     We  see  here  a  very  close 

parallel  to  Aristotle  in  i.  2,  5,  ftaXlvra  Si  Kara  <pvaiv  loiiciv  i) 

itfit)  airoiKla  oiKi'ac  ttvai,  oi>c  KoXouai  riwc  ofioyaXaKTac,  nuiiai 

teal  iralBuiv  iraldag.    Aio  Kai  TDirpioTov  ifiaaiXtiiovTo  at  rruXii^, 

Koi  vvv  iTi  Tu  tOvt} '  tK  jiaaiXtvonlvcjvyiip  avvTiXOov '  waaa  yap  oiici'a 

PaaiXivtrai  iiwo  row  TrpurftvraTov  '  wart  Ka\  al  (nroiKlai   eta  Ttjv 

avyyivunv.     And  then  follows  the  passage  already  referred  to  as 

cited  from  the  home-life  of  the  Homeric  Cyclops.     How  close 

AiUtotle  seems  to  have  been  here  to  the  right  track,  in  whicli  an 

:  of  experimental  olwervation  would  have  been  worth  pounds  of 

t  logical  deduction  from  imperfect  specimens  seen  through  a 

tic  medium,  which  forms  the  staple  of  his   account  of  the 

elements  of  human  society  !     But   the  earliest  forms  of 

irty  and  society  were  unknown  to  him.     He  docs  not  appear 

ve  heard  of  "  marriage  by  capture,"  and  does  not  distinguish 

endogamy  "and  "exogamy"  (i.  xix.-xx.). 

The  "scholarship"  (in  the  technical  sense)  of  this  edition  on 

tli«   whole  is  rather  below  the  mark  to  which  the  Oxford  chair 

of  Greek  ha<l  accustomed  us.     Nor  do  sucli  works,  even  if  their 

own  verlMl  accuracy  were  perfect,  seem  to  us  likely  to  raise  the 

standard  of  that  acquirement.     The  vein  of  scholarship  which  waa 

(truck  pare  a  generation  or  more  ago  by  such  men  as  Oaisford  and 

BbtuGetd,  ia  now  largely  blended  in  general  culture,  gaining 

>     ■  in  brcjullh  what  it  loses  in  fineness.    The  custom  was  to 

uueicnt  philosophy  as  founded  on  a  knowledge  of  the 

philosopher's  own  language ;  now,  Prof.  Jowett's  vol.  i.  would 

B<le   that    wholly,    while    his    notes     in    vol.   ii.    would 

help  to  engraft  some  knowledge  of  the  language  on  an 

ndcnt  awjuainlance  with   the  philosophy.     Each  method 

some  merits  peculiar  to  itself.     The  older  formed  rare  fruits 

&I  rach    higher  minds   as    enjoy  the    Platonic   double    outlook 

towartU  philosophy  and  language.     The  lal  ter  is  likely  to  conduce 

to  ihe  greater  knowledge  (or  at  any  rate  the  lesser  ignorance)  of 

tbe  greator  number,  and  to  enable  siuglc-b.irrelled  mediocrity  to 

iboot  as  a  weapon  of  precision  within  ita  own  limited  rokW^<:^%. 


Art.  IV.—THE  PATRIARCH  OF  THE  "ACTIVE 
ORDERS." 

^^HE  leading  characteristic  of  our  age  is  activity :  the  continual 
J_  progress  in  science  and  all  that  tends  to  the  material 
comfort  of  man  is  proof  enough  of  tlTis.  Even  in  religion  this 
feature  has  become  very  predominant,  and  on  all  sides  new 
communities  and  new  confraternities  are  ever  springing  up. 
Congregations  of  religious  women,  devoted  to  the  active  works 
of  charity,  are  now  to  be  found  in  every  country  of  the  world, 
and  in  some  Catholic  countries  in  almost  every  parish.  These 
congregations  are  mainly  devoted  to  nursing  the  sick  and 
educating  youug  children.  Marvellously  has  their  number 
increased  during  the  present  century,  with  the  history  of  which 
they  seem  bound  up :  the  first  of  tlicra,  however,  was  founded 
nearly  three  hundred  years  ago  by  one  of  whom  but  little  is 
known  in  Knylaiid.  This  man,  the  Blessed  Peter  Fourier,  was 
one  of  those  great  saints  raised  up  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  for  the  work  of  reform,  and  the  founding  of 
orders  and  congregations  to  cope  with  the  new  dangers  which 
threatened  the  Church  of  God.  His  life,  were  it  but  better 
known,  could  not  fail  to  extort  admiration,  even  from  those 
most  inimiciil  to  his  faith,  in  a  country  whore  activity  of  all  kinds 
is  BO  appreciated  by  men  of  every  class  and  creed.  Himself  a 
Canon  Regular  and  an  exemplary  parish  priest,  he  reformed  the 
monasteries  of  his  Order  in  Lorraine,  and  founded  a  congregation 
of  canonesses,  whose  great  object  was  to  give  a  gratuitous  educa- 
tion to  poor  girls.  This  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  excite  our 
interest  at  a  time  like  the  present,  when  the  minds  of  all  thinking 
men  are  occupied  will)  the  question  of  education;  and  this  inte- 
rest should  be  increased  by  the  knowledge  that  the  venerable 
Order  to  which  he  belonged  was  widely  spread  in  these  lands 
during  the  "  Ages  of  Faith." 

Peter  Fourier,  more  commonly  known  as  "  Le  Bon  Pere  de 
Mattaincouil,"  was  born  at  Mirecourt  in  Lorraine,  on  November 
30,  1565,  of  parents  who  for  their  loyal  services  to  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine,  their  sovereign,  were  ennobled.  When  fillecn 
years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Pont-i-Mousson, 
the  rector  of  which  was  his  relative,  Father  John  Fourier,  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  During  the  time  he  spent  at  the  uuivereitj 
he  was  remarkable  alike  for  his  piety  and  for  his  literary 
accomplishments.     In   1586  Peter  was  clothed  with  the  habit 
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of  the  Canons  Regular  of  Saint  Augustine  in  the  ancient  abbey* 
of  Chaomouzey,  near  Epiiial.  He  edified  his  bretlii'cn  "by  bis 
irreproachable  Hfe  and  extraordinary  austerity/'  and  was 
adiuilteil  to  profession  in  1587.  Two  years  later  he  was  ordained 
]>riest,  and  afterwards  spent  several  months  in  prayer  and  penance, 
in  preparation  for  his  first  Mass.  Then,  by  command  of  his 
superiors,  he  again  went  to  the  University  of  Pont-k-Mousson, 
this  time  for  a  further  course  of  theology.  He  developed  an 
extraordinary  ability  for  the  study  of  patristic  theology,  and 
t>ecame  so  proficient  in  it  that  he  would  often  quote  long  extracts 
ftora  S.  Basil  and  S,  Chrysostom,  S.  Augustine  and  S.  Gregory, 
giving  the  exact  reference.  At  the  same  time  his  knowledge  of  the 
"  Angel  of  the  School "  was  so  profound  that  his  companions  were 
.  aecostomed  to  assert  that  should  the  Summa  of  S.  Thomas 
'  be  lo«t,  it  could  be  restored  by  Peter  Fourier.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  he  became  united  in  bonds  of  friendship  with  two  men 
who,  like  himself,  were  to  be  reformers  of  the  Orders  to  which 
they  belonged.  These  were  Servais  do  Lairuels,  who  brought  the 
practice  of  the  Premonstratensian  Canons  more  in  accord  mth 
the  constitutions  of  S.  Norbert;  and  Didier  de  Lacour,  reformer 
of  the  Benedictines  of  Lorraine,  and  founder  of  the  illustrious 
congregation  of  S.  Maur,  to  which  belonged  Mabillon,  Mont- 
faucou,  and  so  many  other  great  writers  on  ecclesiastical  suhjeets, 
and  which    would  have  enjoyed  an   unfading  celebrity  had    it 

Siroduced  nothing  but  its  edition  of  the  Fathers.  These  three 
rieods  must  have  encourag^ed  each  other,  and  each  aided  the 
others'  work,  as  did  three  other  friends  of  this  age — S.  Philip,  S. 
Churl©",  and  S.  Ignatius.  The  Abljcy  of  Chaumouzey  had  fallen 
from  its  first  fervour,  and  when  Peter  returned  to  it  from 
Pont-i»-Mousson  in  1.595,  he  found  that  Charles,  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine  and  Papal  Legate,  was  attempting  a  reform  of  the 
biOftse.  Peter  lived  an  austere  and  mortified  life,  and  bellied  the 
(,  so  dear  to  his  heart,  by  his  praj'ers  and  example.  Tiiis 
I  of  life  was  but  little  pleasing  to  the  canons,  who  are  said 
to  have  meditated  an  attempt  to  poison  him,  as  did  the  monks 
of  N'jcovaro  S.  Benedict.     They  did  not,  however,  yield  to  this 

In  tlie  "  Cutholic  Dictionary "   it  i«  implied    niider  the   hoaJinff 

bbo'ti*'  and  distinctly  asserted  under  that  of  "  Prior,"  that  the  Snj<erior« 

'  of  hooae*  of  Ri-v'iilar  Caaoos  were  never  culled  Abbots.     This  is  incorrect. 

la  Bagi '  there  were  at  least  twenty  abbeys  of  Canons  Regular, 

witlicmt  :   iboBC    belonging  to  the   Premonstratensian*.     Two 

k(>  rivrt,  nat  in  the  Hoase  of  Lords.     Aa  examnlefi  of  abbeys 

Bi  "'«  3iay  be  mentioned  those  of  S.  Peter  and  8.  Af^nes  at 

lUid  S.  Floriau  in  Aai<tri&.      Pennotto  and  Zanggo,  hi«tonaDS  of 

)  Ovdrr,  and  KcnTcniiti,  a  writer  on  Canon  Law,  were  Abbots.     This 

>  it  Iwi  k  wnail  matter,  but  may  put  on  thoir  gniird  those  who  go  for  W'- 

I  fgcvMtion  on  this  subject  t«  the  "  Catholic  DicUua&T>( ." 
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temptation,  Lut  determined  to  send  him  from  the  abbey,  and 
therefore  ^va  him  his  clioice  between  three  parishes  served  from 
it.  He  rejected  two  of  these  because  they  were  rich  benefices,* 
and  cliose  the  poor  and  lowly  parish  of  Mattaincourt,  in  the 
Vosges,  often  called  the  "  Little  Geneva,"  which  was  from 
his  connection  with  it  to  acquire  a  fame  eo-extensive  with  tlie 
Catholic  Church.  Peter  took  ])ossession  on  the  Feast  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  iit  l.'iO?,  and  began  his  ministrations  on  the 
Feast  of  Corpus  Christi  of  the  same  year.  Finding  his  parish 
the  prey  of  Calvinism  and  given  over  to  vice,  he  set  himself 
to  reform  it.  By  his  example  and  charity  he  won  the  hearts  of  all ; 
so  that  within  three  years  of  his  arrival  there  were  no  "poor 
stran<jers,"  iis  he  called  those  alienated  from  the  Church,  in  the 
parish,  and  the  converted  people  were  leading  good  lives. 

Peter,  however,  as  his  biographer  Bedel,  a  Canon  llegular  and 
contemporary,  tetls  us,  saw  that  to  work  a  lasting  reform  the ' 
children  should  be  trained  under  Christian  influences  from  their 
infancy  ;  an  instructive  lesson  for  all  in  these  times,  when  the 
question  of  the  education  of  our  poor  is  uppermost  in  our  mind. 
Peter 

fasted,  kept  vigil,  prayed,  wore  hair  shirts,  said  mass  every  day,  so 
that  he  might  obtain  from  on  high  a  blessing  on  his  labours,  and  the 
grace  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  see  the  fittest  and  surest  means  of  happily 
attaining  his  object.  After  much  prayer  he  concluded  that  there  was 
nothing  better  to  be  done  than  to  take  the  children  in  hand,  even  from 
the  cradle,  to  keep  tliem  carefully  from  sin,  and  to  bring  tlieir  heurbj 
■under  the  inHuence  of  virtue,  so  soon  as  their  mother's  milk  was  denied 
them,  hoping  that  when  the  old  sinners,  who  till  tlien  filled  the  land, 
should  die,  their  jiluco  would  be  taken  by  children  so  well  nurtured  . 
that  the  world  would  be  changed  in  fifty  years.t 


*  'riiia  custom  of  servinf^  parishes  from  canonical  abbeys  is  still  kept 
vp  in  Austria.  From  one— that  of  .S.  Floriau — priests  are  aupplie' 
for  thirty-six  parishes.  Every  member  of  every  congregation  of  CC.BE 
is  eligible  for  mii/  benefice.  Before  acceptance  the  permission  of  h 
religious  sajjeriors  only  is  required,  and  no  Papal  dispensation  is  need© 
(See  Benvennti,  "  De  Capacitate  CC.RR.  ad  Beneficia  Ecclesiastic 
Secularia."     Romw.     1732.) 

t  "  A  ceste  intention  il  jensne,  il  veille,  il  prie,  se  matte  de  haires  et  i 
ciUces,  diet  la  messc  tons  lea  jourij,  afin  d'obtenir  d'euhant  la  bi'uc'diction 
snr  ces  travaux,  et  les  gracps  du  S.  Esprit  pour  recoguoistre  lea  raoyens 
les  plus  proprcB  et  asseurc's  ponr  atteindro  henreusemcnt  a  ceste  fin. 
Apres  plusieurs  prieres  il  conclut  qu'il  n'y  a  \taa  d'expedient  meilleur  qa 
de  prendre  la  jcunesse  d^s  la  sortie  du  bcrccuu,  la  senrer  soigneusemen 
du  pech(5,  et  arrouser  son  cncur  dea  influences  do  la  vertu  au  incsn 
inntaiit  ()ue  Ic  laict  cesse  de  rafraichir  ses  Icnrep,  esperant  que  ces  vieo 
pi-cheurs  qui  pour  lors  occujxiicnt  la  terro  venaus  a  mounr,  et  ili»  onfiu 
si  bien  Lnetruicts  prcnanH  leur  place,  le  mondecbangeroit  rle  faco  en  moia 
d'na  demy  siecle."    ("  Vie  du  T.  B.  Ptro  Pierre  Fourier,"  par  J.  BeduL)  ■ 
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Having  come  to  this  conclusion,  on  the  eve  of  S.  Sebastian  (Juii. 
ll9),  150s,  a  day  specially  coraraemorated  araonn^st  his  religious, 
ike  prayed  that  fit  instruments  might  lie  found  tor  the  carrying 
li»ut  of  the  work.  Moved  by  his  sermons,  five  youn^  women 
[determined  to  renounce  the  world,  and  to  •;Lve  themselves 
f  np  to  the  practice  of  virtue  and  good  works  under  the  guidance 
[•f  their  pastor.  Peter  in  this  saw  the  answer  of  Heaven  to 
I  liis  prayers,  but  proceeding  slowly  and  cautiously,  he  sent  them 
I  to  the  Abbey  of  Poussey,*  the  house  of  a  community  of  noble 
[secular  canonesses,  that  they  might  be  tried  and  trained.  When, 
[ftfter  submittiu"  them  to  severe  trials,  he  was  assured  of  their 
I  ftabiiity  and  single-mindedness,  he  wished  them  to  return  to 
I  Mattainuourt,  to  live  together  in  one  house,  and  to  teach  the 
I  girls  of  the  parish.  He  applied  to  Monsignor  de  la  Vallee,  Bishop 
I  of  Toul,  in  whose  diocese  Mattaiiicourt  was  situated,  for  permis- 
[  «ion  to  carry  his  desires  into  eifect.  The  bishop,  however,  was 
startled  by  the  novelty  of  the  scheme,  and  delayed  giving  an 
answer  for  some  months :  at  length,  after  he  had  taken 
.  «dvice  and  Peter  had  pleaded  his  cause  before  him  and  a  number 
|^*f  priesta,  secular  and  regular,  he  gave  the  much-longed-for  per- 
UHiion  in  1599,  a  year  memorable  in  the  annals  of  the  Chris- 
puw  Church  as  being  that  in  which  the  parent  institute  of  the 
[  "  Active  Orders"  received  its  first  approval.  Peter  then  recalled 
[  his  young  community  to  Mattaincourt,  and  hired  a  house  for 
I  them  to  live  in.  Their  numbers  increased  rapidly,  and  this  in- 
duced Madame  d'Aspremont,  one  of  the  canonesses  of  Foassey, 
and  aunt  to  the  Bishop  of  Toul,  to  offer  another  house  at  S.  Mihiel, 
in  the  diocese  of  Verdnn.     This  made  it  necessary  for  the  whole 


I 


*  This  celebrated  abbey  was  founded  in  1026,  and  \ra8  formerly  a  con- 
TMit  of  Benedictineo.  Secular  ninoin-iises  were  i:oinm unities  of  ladiei! 
vaboand  by  vows ;  they  could  leave  the  chapter  to  marry,  but  whilst 
nembera  of  it  were  occapied  in  teaching  and  other  good  works,  and 
maintained  the  Divine  office  in  choir.  We  do  not  know  if  there  are  any 
•ing  in  Germany,  but  in  France  they  flonrished  till  the  beainning 
utury .  The  writer  of  the  article  on  this  subject  in  the  "  Catholic 
UiL-Ujuarv  "  speak'*  of  these  convents  "  as  being  little  more  than  an  agree- 
able retrrat,  ctialjliug  ladies  who  did  not  wish  to  marry,  or  tp/io  Itad  out- 


livrU  Ih' 
nneli  ax 


ticii 

tir? 

nak,  t<>llowc<i 
Oatbollc  faltli 


to  live  in  the  society  of  persons  of  their  own  rank 

il  have  done  in  the  world.''    (The  italics  are  onrs.)    As 

.  -.  .oft  the  convent  to  marry,  the  injustice  of  this  descrip- 

:  und  i(  the  writer  of  the  article  finds  ladies  in  the  world, 

•  ...1  ...  w..i-e  the  members  of  these  chapters,  he  is  singularly 

tance.     Perhaps,  though,  ho  has  drawn  fan  idea* 

.    members  of  which,  "  ladies  of  nriiirilv  ht  noble 

th<-  rx.imnle  of  their  male  relatives,  m  iti."!  tho 

■("I'.itli   Itict."),  instead  of  from  the  1.1  <,  whjch 

u-i  be  nsed  by  men  like  Ulessetl  t'etor  for  Ua« 
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question  of  the  institute  to  be  a§ri>ii>  investigateJ,  this  time  by 
tlie  Cardinal  Eric  de  Lorraine,  Bishop  of  Verdun.  After  u 
full  inquiry,  permission  was  granted  for  a  community  tn  be 
formed  at  S.  Mihiel,  and  half  of  those  at  Mattaiucourt  were 
sent  there.  The  numbers  of  the  two  communities  continued  to 
increase,  so  that  wiion  in  1(503  a  potition  was  sent  to  B.  Peter 
from  the  town  nf  Nancy,  asking  for  some  of  his  workers,  he 
was  able  to  accede  to  the  request,  and  formed  a  tiiird  community 
by  sending  some  from  8.  Mihiel  and  some  from  Mattaincourt. 
He  appointed  as  superior  of  the  house  of  Nancy,  Alix  Lederc, 
the  fir.<st  of  the  original  five,  who  died  in  1622  in  the  odour  of 
sanctity.  In  this  same  year  (1003)  the  Cardinal  Legat<?,  Charles 
of  Lorraine,  issued  letters-patent  approving  the  institulo.  In 
1013,  the  first  house  in  the  kini^dom  of  France,  as  it  was  then 
constituted,  was  opened  at  Clialons,  and  Isabelle  de  Louvrois,  who 
like  the  Venerable  Alix  Leclerc  was  one  of  the  first  five,  appointed 
its  superior.  So  far  the  institute  was  not  an  Order,  and 
many  of  its  members  were  not  encloi^ed ;  thus  free  to  take  ujion 
themselves  the  performance  of  all  active  works  of  charity,  they 
did  not  confine  themselves  to  education,  but  were  accustomed  to 
visit  the  poor  and  the  sick  in  their  own  homes.  Pope  Paul  V., 
however,  determined  to  permit  them  to  take  vows,  and  by  bulls 
dnted  1615  and  16Ui  erected  the  institute  into  a  religious  orchr. 
The  rule  followed  was  tliat  of  the  Canons  llesnlar.  B.  Peter 
relates  in  the  Esprit  Primitif  that  they  looked  throughout  the 
Church  for  a  ride  already  approved  by  the  Holy  See  and  followed 
by  saints — a  rule  "  full  of  sweetness,  charily,  and  the  love  of  God," 
and  that  they  chose  "that  of  the  great  Saint  Augustine."  * 

The  approval  of  the  Holy  See  was  not  easily  obtained,  on  ac- 
count of  the  didiculties  in  the  way  of  permitting  the  instruction 
of  externs,  and  at  the  same  time  maintaining  the  enclosure.t  To 
insure  the  latter,  Pope  Paul  made  some  very  stringent  regidations 
so  that  the  faithful  might  not  be  scandalized  by  a  startling  in- 
novation. He  prescribed  that  a  hall  should  be  erected  outside  the 
conventual  enclosure  ;  that  to  this  hull  there  should  be  two  doors, 

*  "  En  oherchant  parmi  tonte  I'Kelisc  una  rej^le  de  religion  bien  ap- 
pronvi^e,  et  ci-devant  suivie  dc  pluaieura  saints  et  Baintes,  et  >]ni  soit.  des 
plus  parfaites,  et  plcines  de  donceur,  et  de  charity  et  de  I'amoar  da  Dieu, 
et  deB  plus  conforniea  ti  leura  intentions  elles  bo  sent  arruU^cs  a,  cellu  da 
g^nd  Saint  Augnstin." 

+  "  By  the  law  of  the  Chnrcli  at  that  time  scholars  became  cloistered, 
like  the  nuns,  for  the  period  of  their  stay  in  the  enclosed  convents,  and 
could  not  rftturn  there  at  all  if  they  came  even  onco  out  of  enclosnro,  or 
eater  another  without  a  distinct  permission  from  the  Conjjrcgution  of 
Bishops  and  Regulars.  Pablio  day  schools  taueht  by  nuus  wuru  of 
course  iinnoBsiblo."  ("  Life  of  Mary  Ward,"  by  M,  0.  E.  Chambers.  toL  L 
p.  269.) 
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one  opening  into  the  cloister,  the  other. into  the  world.  These 
were  uevcr  to  Ih.*  both  open  ut  the  same  time.  The  outside  door 
was  op<:iied  first,  and  the  children  entered ;  this  door  was  then 
locked,  and  the  nuns  entered.  So  soon  as  the  classes  were 
finij-lied,  the  nuns  iet't,  and  then,  the  dour  to  the  cloister  having 
been  locked,  the  children  retired.*  By  this  weans  the  spirit 
of  llie  enclosure  was  kept,  whilst  the  nuns  were  allowed  to 
engaj^e  in  active  work  fur  and  amongst  those  livinj;  in  the  world. 
Thus  was  permitted  by  tiie  Holy  See  the  first  stop  towards  the 
great  work  uf  religious  woinen  labouring  atnout^st  women — that 
of  permittin-^  persons  living  in  the  world  to  enter  and  leave  the 
cloister  day  by  day  :  the  rest  I'ullowed  in  due  course.  But  the 
difficulty  in  obtauiini;  permis.sion  lor  this  admission  of  exterus 
into  the  enclosure  was  so  great  that  Fr.  Guinet,  who  eon- 
ducted  the  ulfairs  of  the-  Congregation  in  Rome,  made  a 
vow  to  faflt  on  bread  and  water  till  it  was  granted,  which  was 
not  for  two  years.  Nancy  was  the  hrst  house  to  embrace  this 
rule,  and  thus  the  lirst  whose  members  were  bound  by  vows; 
S.  Mihiel  followed  next,  and  then  Chalons.  In  iGib  a  further 
chniii,'*?  was   niiulc  iu   the   institute  by  Poihj  Urban  VIII,,  who 

']  the  nuns  to  take  a  fourth  solemn  vow   binding  them- 

J  the  (jitituitous  education  of  poor  children.f  At  the  same 

time  the  institute  wag  erected  into  a  congregation  of  Canonesses 
Regular  of  Saint  Au<;U!$t)ne,  under  the  title  of  Notre  Dame. 
The  congregation  of  Notre'  Dame  increased  apace,  and  before 
leath  ot  Blcs.>ced  Peter  in  IG4(l  ithadspread  over  France,  into 
phulin,  and  even  to  northern  Italy.  In  all  there  were 
thirty-two  convents,  mostly  with  about  forty  canonesses  in  each, 
though  in  some  there  were  as  many  as  seventy. 

Side  by  tide  with  the  religious  there  continued  to  be  societies  of 
pious  women  living  in  community  and  engaged  in  active  work — 
tt  firtit  not  Itound  by  vow»,  but  later  on,  when  permitted  by  the 
Holy  Sic,  taking  simple  ones:  notably  in  Canada,  to  which  country 
tlie  work  of  HIcsseJ  Peter  Fourier  spread  in  a  remarkable  way. 
Hi  C'homedey  de  Maisonneuve,  brother  of  Sister  Louise,  one  of  the 
canoue!>»eB  of  Trove-,  was  oppointed  Governor  of  Canada  He 
Wni  a  pious  man,  and  contemplated  taking  his  sister  and  some  of 

-  canonesses  to  Montreal,  Ville  Main  as  it  was  then  called. 

.atices    prevented    this,  but  at    their  request    Margaret 


t 


—  "  "  -t.  Gen.  Can.ReR."  (Rtttisbotiic,1745).  vol.  ii.  p.  886. 

I  from  the  Ursnlinefi,  who  *•  have  for  their  imine> 

..=..,;,■  i.vo  object  the  eiluctttion  of  the  upptr  nnd  middle 

iH5r  only   forming   a  m.ittrr  of  sccomlnrv  corihii]*>riilion." 

.      M.r    I,, to    and    Lnhoxtn."  by    Hov.   W.    Hutch,  D.D.) 

uf  the  Illfixed  Virgin — having  oducatioo  (or  ite 

,  J  rijve<l  '  iu  \'^.'.). 
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Bourgeoys,  President  of  the  I'cmgi'Sgaiion  extcnie,  or  Con* 
frateruity  of  our  Lady,  attached  to  the  convent  of  Troyes,  and 
directed  by  its  canon&flses,  jjludly  went;  and  on  the  feast  of 
S.  Catherine,  1657,  opened  u  school  at  Montreal,  in  which,  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  IMessed  Peter  and  his  congrega- 
tion, the  poor  were  taught  gratuitously.  Thi.'  school  was  a  great 
success  ;  but  Margaret  felt  the  need  of  lellow-workers,  and  there- 
fore returned  to  France  to  seek  for  them  jimong  the  members  of 
the  Congregation  cxterne  of  Troyes,  to  which  she  had  formerly 
belonged.  The  canonesses  assisted  her,  and  three  members  of 
the  confraternity  volunteered  for  the  work,  to  whom  a  fourth 
was  lidded  from  Paris.  Having  returned  to  Montreal,  she  opened 
a  boarding  as  well  as  a  day  school,  and  also  a  society  for  poor 
girls  who  had  left  the  latter,  similar  to  the  confraternities 
attached  to  the  convents  in  France.  This  confraternity  still 
exists,  and  numbers  about  five  hundred  members.  Fresh  workers 
volunteered,  and  in  1070  these  noble  women  were  formed  into 
the  "  Congregation  of  Notre  Dame,"  after  many  difficulties, 
arising  chielly  from  the  non-enclosure,  had  been  overcome ;  and 
then  the  venerable  foundress  declared  that  God  had  permitted 
her  to  accomplish  "  the  design  of  the  religious  of  the  Congregation 
of  Notre  Dame  " — i.e.,  of  the  canonesses  founded  by  Blessed  Peter 
Fourier.  The  congregation  was  definitely  constituted  and  its 
rule  approved  iu  ItiflS  :  the  members  take  the/(/(U'  vows  like  the 
canonesses,  but  simple  ones.  Though  this  congregation  is  per- 
fectly iudepeiulent  of  the  canonesses,*'  "  yet  it  is  truly  the  work 
of  the  nuns  of  Troyes  by  the  hand  of  their  pupil;  those  of  the 
congregation  of  Canada  are  indeed  the  daughters  of  Blessed  Peter 
Fourier,  and  of  the  mother  Alix  Lo  Clerc."t  Margaret 
Hourgeoys  died  in  17U0;  the  cause  of  her  canonization  was 
introduced  in  lS71,  and  she  was  declared  Venerable  in  1S79  :  the 
cause  of  her  beatitication,  like  that  of  Ven.  Alix,  is  in  jirogress. 
At  the  death  uf  Ven.  Margaret  there  were  ten  houses-  in  Canada  ; 
there  are  now  ninety -six,  spread  over  the  whole  of  British  North 
America  and  the  United  States,  with  87(.!  professed  members — all 
under  a  Superioress-General,  who  resides  at  the  Jlother  House  of 
Montreal.     They  have  schools  of  all  kinds  for  rich  and  poor. 

The  French  RevolutioH  nearly  destroyed  the  Order  in  Franc 
but  with  quieter  times  it  revived.  Some  few  houses  never  ceased 
to  maint^iin  regular  observance:  amongst  others,  that  of  Afols- 
heim,  in  Alsace,  kept  up  its  discipline;  this  community  was 
obliged  to  leave  Dieuze  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  but 


*  Neither  institute  is  in  any  way  connected  with  the  more  nuxkr 
t'OO^rei;atioQS  Itciiriiij,^  tho  same  narne. 
f  Chapia,  "  Histoirc  da  C.  Pierre  Fourier." 
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Only  to  move  to  Mulsheinij  so  tbat  it  never  left  French  soil,  and 

MccK  ite   history   uuinlerruptcdly  to   Blessed  Peter.      In   Gei- 

Muy,  liollanil,  and  Belgium  too,  the  Order  tiourislied  ;  but  on 

"je  breaking  out  of  tlie  Bismarcklau  persecution   the  German 

'nun:*  moved  to  Holland. 

I'rovision  is  made  for  the  education  of  the  liig;her  classes  aei 

as  of  the  poor,  and  in  Franco  at  any  rate  the   daiiH;hters  of 

tie  elite  of  society  are  educated  by  the  canonesses  of  Notre  Dame; 

rho  in  Paris,  amongst  other  houses,  have  the  <>;reut  educationat 

staiblishments  of  Les  Oiseaux  and  Le  Iloule.  The  education  fjiven 

the  poor  has  never  been  contined  to  books.     Blessed  Peter  him- 

elfsaysin  his  account  of  the  "  the  primitive  and  legitimate" 

airit  nf  the  institute,  tbat  first  of  all  the  girls  were  to  be  taught 

fear  and  love  God,  and  then  all  the  duties  of  a  good  Christian. 

Lftcr  this,  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  the  dilferent 

Itinds  of  manual  work  suitable  to  girls,  and  such  as  would  be  a 

leans  of  livelihood  to   them :  the  kind  of  education,  in  short, 

or  which  Catholics  are  now  contending  in  England. 

lie  spirit  of  the  Order  is  best  described  by  the  .saintly  founder 
elt'     After  having  told  his  uuns  that,  though   tliey  might 
have  served  God  unbound   by  vows,  they  had  embraced  their 
,«tate  of  their  own  free  will,  he  continues : 

Having  become  religious,  you  might  huvo  contented  yourselves 
rith  working  out  your  own  salvation  n»  so  many  otliers  do ;  but 
RDce  you  would  be  more  pleasing  (to  God)  if  you  also  tolled  to  save 
bew,  you  nmst  try  to  do  so.  Since  there  is  no  way  by  which  you 
save  more  souls  than  by  teaching  little  girls,  it  seems  to  me  that 
fyou  are  willing  to  undertake  the  work  yon  ought  to  determine  to 
them,  taking  Uiem  in  their  baptismal  innocence,  and  keeping 
I  ia  thia  state  of  purity  fur  their  whole  life.  And  since  God 
be  better  pleaced  if  you  were  bound  '.o  this  work  of  teaching  in 
%  way  that  you  would  be  unable  to  give  it  up,  beginuiiig  to-day 
Mtng  oS  to-morrow,  you  must  find  a  way  of  t;ngagiug  your- 
iiTCTOcably  and  for  ever.  And  lastly,  since  it  will  be  more 
ling  to  God  to  leach  gratuitously,  and  purely  for  love  of  Him, 
.  must  teach  for  nothing,  poor  and  rich  alike.* 


*  "  EstMW  religieases  vons  pourrics  vous  conlenler  <le  faire  vostr*  salut 

ommo  tant  d'autros,  main  parceque  vous    plaitiii's  davautuge  si  toos 

encore  a  sauver  les  antres  il  y  faiiJra  tascher,  et  d'autant 

1   pan  moyen  pour  vons  de  sauvcr  plus  Je   (lersoDncs  qn'en 

cui»aiii  leji  ji'uaes  iilles  il  mc  senible  si  vous  en  vouLi^s  prendre  la 

W  qn'ii  TouB  Inudroit  resoudre  de  les  ensoiguer  et  faire  en  sorte  qae 

I  ptvaans  toates  ianucentes  cumme  ellcs  sorteiit  du  Uaplesiae,  vous  lea 

conaerrida  tiaas  cette  nvttet^-  tout  Ic  lon;^  do  leur  vio,  et  [>arce(iue  Dieu  a 

ble  <lDe  Ton  suit  ob1ii;i'  a  cette  instruction  vn  sorto  qu'on  im 

maia  la  quitt/r,  <|ac  d'enseigutT  auioutd'hny  et  ceaser  demain, 

h'iI  y  a  moyen  troaver  qnelque  fai;oli  d«  a'j  <Hi%ih^!K  'vrt««^ 
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We  have  here  an  epitome  of  the  spirit  of  the  "  Active  Orders  " 
of  women  in  the  Church,  given  by  him  who  may  rightly  be 
regarded  as  their  Patriarch.  Bedei  tells  U8  that  the  canonesses 
of  Notre  Dame  acted  up  to  it,  and  that  they  believed  that  con- 
vent to  be  most  flourishing  in  which  the  work  of  teaching  was 
most  vigorously  performed.* 

We  have  seen  that  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  made  an  attempt 
to  reform  the  Canons  Regular.  His  efforts  were  not  crowned 
with  success,  and  after  his  death  the  Holy  See  commanded  the 
Bishop  of  Toul  to  make  another  attempt.  The  bishop  asked 
that  Blessed  Peter  might  be  associated  with  him  in  the  work, 
and  after  tliis  had  been  granted  made  a  visitation  of  the  Canons 
Regular  in  his  diocese.  Six  only  were  found  anxious  for  reform, 
and  these  the  bishop  determined  to  send  to  some  house  where 
they  might  be  trained  by  Peter.  As  abbot  in  commeridam  of 
Fierremont,  the  bishop  wished  to  send  his  small  community 
there ;  but  the  opposition  of  the  canons  of  this  abbey  rendered 
his  scheme  abortive,  and  he  turned  his  eyes  to  the  Premonstra- 
tensian  Abbey  of  Punt-sX-Mousson,  the  abbot  of  which  was  Peter's 
old  i'rieud  Servais  de  Lairuels.  The  worthy  abbot  and  his  com- 
munity would  gladly  have  helped  on  the  reform,  but  Charles, 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  heard  of  wliat  was  passing,  and  interfered  to 
prevent  BIcsstd  Peter  and  his  companions  going  there.  As 
commendatory  abbot  of  the  "  Canonica  "  of  S.  llemi  at  Lune- 
ville,  he  offered  them  an  af^yluni  in  that  house,  and  compelled  its 
reluctant  inmates  to  submit.  The  noviciate  of  the  reform  was 
establi-shed  in  1623.  To  tlie  original  seven  others  were  soon 
added,  and  on  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation,  1G24,  the  first  pro- 
fessions were  made.  The  abbey  was  then  handed  over  to  the 
newly  professed,  the  former  abbot  and  his  Ciinons  retiring,  and 
receiving  ])ensions.  From  Luneville  the  relbrm  spread,  and 
within  four  years  it  was  accepted  by  eight  abbeys  iii  Lorraine. 
These  were  in  1629  approved  by  the  Holy  See  as  the  Congre- 
gation of  "Our  Saviour."  Peter  was  elected  General,  but 
declined  the  post,  which  was  then  conferred  on  his  Irieuil  Father 
Gninet.       Father    Guinet  died    in    1632,   and  then,  after   two 

cablement  et  ponr  tousionrs,  et  enfin  attenJu  qu'il  sera  plus  agr^able  • 
Dieu  d'eiiseiguer  sans  ancuae  recompense,  et  pureracnt  pour  I'amour  de 
Iny  qne  do  prendre  de  Targcnt,  il  faut  enseigner  pour  rien,  paavres  et 
riches  indifloreinment." 

•  "  Mais  ce  qui  les  distiDfnie  c'est  de  cherchcr  Dicu  par  la  voye  de 
ceste  instniction,  et  comine  la  difference  cat  toujours  la  j)iece  la  pins 
pretioust-  comme  la  raison  chcz  rhommo,  ellcs  font  plus  d'estat  de  ceste 
instruction  que  de  tontes  les  autres  occupations  de  Itur  luslitut,  «ft 
croyent,  Bans  se  tromper,  que  co  tnonastere  est  le  plus  fleurrissanl  de  eo 
riche  parterre,  ou  cest  exercise  est  en  plus  grando  viguour,  et  pin* 
«oj]ifiieDseiiieut  coni>civ6." 
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ananimous  elections,  Blessed  Peter  was  constrained  to  take  liis 

■place  ;  he  accepted  the  post  as  unwillingly  as  the  great  legislator 

bf  his  Order,  S.  Augustine,  accepted  the  bishopric  of  Hippo. 

I     To  know  something  of  the  history  and  spirit  of  the  Order  to 

vwhich  A  saint  belongs  enhances  our  interest  in  the  story  of  his 

llife,    and    enables    us    to  appreciate  the  bidden  sources  of  his 

MctioQ.     Every   Order  has  its  own  work  and  its  own  spirit ;  and 

■Peter  Fourier,     in    his    zeal    for    apostolic    works,  his  tender 

Dove  of  the  Immaculate  Mother  of  (iod,  whose  praises  wore  on 

Hiis  dying  lips,  and  his  devotion   to  the  Divine  Office,  was  a 

model  Canon  Regular.     As  no  history  of  this  venerable  Order 

Mxists  in  English,  it  will  be  well  here  brieHy  to  note  a  lew  facts 

Delating  tu  it* — a  task  the  more  grateful  on  account  of  its  former 

■pbodour  in  these  lands,  and  its   revival  in   our  midst  in  these 

Ktar  days.     \Ve  learn,  then,  from  the  Bulls  of  the  Sovereign 

RPontitrs,  and   from  the  writings  of  the  great  historians  of  the 

rChurcli,  that  the  Order  of  Canons  llegular  was  instituted  by  the 

L  Apostles  themselves.     Thus  Benedict  Xll.  f.nys  it  was  founded 

I"  by  the  glorious  disciples  of  Christ  in  the  primitive  Church  ;  "t 

■  Pascal  il.  that  it  was  "  instituted  by  the   Apostles;"   whilst  S. 

[Pius  V.  writes  :  "  And  so,  we  think,  beloved  sons,  that  the  Canons 

Lfiegular  of  the  Laterau  congregation,  who  took  Iheiv origin  franv 

■/k  Apostles,  and  who  were  a  second  time  born  to  the  world  by 

Itbe  way  of  reformation  from  the  same  Augustine  their  relbrmer, 

P  tightly  claim  that   ibcy  shoi)ld,  in   processions   an<l   other  public 

acts,  precede  all  other  i-cclesiastical  persons,  secular  or  regular."  J 

Suarez  asserts  that  in  apostolic  times  there  were  three  great 

centres  of  the  regular  clergy — Rome,  Jerusalem,  and  Alexandria. 

At  Rurtve  they  were  founded  by  S.  Clement,  Pope  and  martyr, 

for    whom,    after    his    victory,    a    shrine    "  was    prepared   by 

angelic   hands,"  who  third  aftor   S.  Peter  ruled   the  Universal 

Church,  and  whose  name,  S.  Paul  told  the  Philippians,  "  was 

written  in  the  book  of  life."     The  regular  clergy  Honrished,  and 

abuut  the  year  VJi  were  established   by  Pope  b.  tielosius  in  the 


*  It  in  omdIeM  to  nay  that  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  Order  is 
admirably  dualt  with  lu  "Suurez  on  the  UeliKiona  Stat«"  (traualated 
br  r.  Hi:       '  S.J.).      Acooiints  of   diflvrvut  lwu»eM,  too,  are   to   b« 

I'jotitl  111    !  "  MonasticoD."  and  of  the  canonri<«rg  iu  Murphy's 

"Ttfini  Itir  .;uuu,  '  bnt  beyond  tfaesa  we  know  of  nothtof;  which  can 
!>•  r»ln?<i  Hi'i'ii. 

t  !-    '         '  '  '•■•■'>rem."  1339. 

I  icutaccepiaiuB,  dilectifilii,  Canonici  rcgulnm  con^rre- 

Mtiri:. '<<ii  I'l' Apostoliaorigincm  traxeruntqutquoabeodMn 

M|«atai>  <3  itcruui   per  rcforniationii  viam    xoundo 

patli,  iDi  nnt,  Bc  omnRS  nhns  pefMoniu  (•cclraiatiticaa, 

lUi  MBca  lu  prormtHionibaa  et  aliis  actibua  \^ablifiM 

imaesdarr  ,rucau.  Lat.) 
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Patriarchal  Basilica  of  S.  John  Lateraii,  where  thev  lived  in 
couimon  "secundum  rcjjulam  sub  siinctis  apostolis  constitutam. 
S.  Oelosius  had  heen  a  disciple  of  S.  Aui^ustine,  the  illuslrious 
Bishop  uf  Hippo  and  doctor  of  the  Clmrch,  whose  refoiin  and 
rule  he  introduced  amoo}?  the  clerjjy  of  his  cathedral.  From 
S.  John  Lateran,  "  the  mother  and  mistress  of  all  churches,"  the 
reform  spread,  liil  at  lent;th  the  rule  of  S.  Augustine  was 
univereally  accepted  by  the  Canons  Regular,  and  the  saint 
himself  venerated  as  their  let/inlator.*  The  Lateran  canons 
were  relormed  by  Pope  S.  Gregory  the  Great,  and  there  are 
good  reasons  for  believing  that  the  missionaries  sent  to  England 
by  him  belonged  to  this  Order,  They  were  again  reformed 
by  Alexander  II.,  who  introduced  some  canons  from  S.  Fiigdian 
of  Lucca,  a  house  of  strict  observance.  The  Canons  Regular 
served  the  Basilica  of  S.  John  Lateran  from  the  time  they  were 
put  in  possession  by  Pope  S.  Gelasius  till  1331,  a  period  of  eight 
hundred  years.  Boniface  VIII.  replaced  them  by  secular  canons, 
and  later  on  an  attempt  was  made  to  have  the  basilica  served 
by  regulars  ami  pcciiiars  at  the  same  timi".  This  was  not  a  success, 
and  an  Italian  historian  gives  a  quaint  description  of  one  of  the 
((uarrels  which  ensued. f     It  was  on  the  feast  of  Corpus  Domini, 


•  In  the  "  Catholic  Dictionary,"  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
already,  the  writer  of  the  article  on  "  Auf^atinian  Canona"  wonders  how, 
if  S.  Augustine  formulated  a  rule,  S.  Benedict  could  be  regarded  us  the 
founder  of  Western  Mouacliisvi.  The  answer,  however,  may  be  found  by 
referring  to  the  article  "Monk"  in  the  name  Dictionary,  where  it  is 
correctly  8tat«d  that  "  the  rule  of  S.  Austin  was  perhaps  rather  designed 
for  regular  clerka  than  for  monks,  who  fur  a  long  time  after  their  insti- 
tution were  all  laymen."  The  diatinclioa  between  "  Monk  "  and  "  Regu- 
lar  Cleric ''  i.s  drawn  out  at  full  length  by  Suarcz,  who  tells  na  that  then) 
are  four  differences  between  the  two.  of  which  the  first  is  "that  an  Order 
of  Clerics  is  in  itself  ordained  for  Divine  mysteries,  while  an  Order  of 
Monks  is  not  so  onluincd  "  (see  isuarez  on  "  Ueligioua  State,"  translated 
by  Humphrey),  S.  Thomas,  too,  treats  of  the  distinction  in  the  Samma 
2a.  2a:.,  <i.  IW,  art.  8.  No  one  contends  that  S.  Au<^u8tinc  roinposKd  a 
rule,  only  that  he  formulated,  and  probably  reduced  to  writing,  a  rule 
promulgated  by  the  Apostles  (se<i  Possidius'  "  Vita  S.  Augnstini,"  cap.  0), 
It  is  not  always  necessary  either  for  an  institute  to  nave  its  rule  iu 
writing:  c.»;.,  tlie  Oratory  was  for  many  years  after  approbation  with- 
out a  wriiteii  rule  (see  "  J..ife  of  S.  Philip,"  by  Cardinal  Capecelatro).  It 
may  be  remarked,  too,  that  the  writer  of  the  article  in  the  "  Cathohc 
Dictionary  "  takes  a  different  view  of  the  history  of  the  Canons  Regular 
from  that  maintained  iiiler  allot  by  Pascal  II.,  Benedict  XII.,  Engeuios 
IV.,  Sixlus  IV.,  Pius  IV..  S.  Pius  V.,  and  Snarez. 

f  "  Dell'  anno  Domini  1440  di  Muggio  la  festu  del  corpo  di  Cristo,  11 
Fmticelli  di  Santo  Joanni  volcvano  porture  lo  oorijodi  Cristo,  e  li  canonici 
non  Tolevano,  perche  lo  volevano  portare  essi.  Per  qoe.<it;i  casioue  fu 
levato  il  towullo,  e  furon  cacciati  da  Santo  Joanni  a  furore  di  Pupolo,  <i 
furono  cacciati  coUe  pietre,  e  quclli  fraticelh  si  dil'cudevano  molto  bene : 
eper  questa  casionc  andarono  da  Papa  Eugenio,  c  parte  ue  rima«e  nel 
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liiO,  and  the  regular  cauous  (fraticell!)  wished  to  hear  the 
eaered  Host  in  the  procession,  as  dirt  also  the  seculars  (canonici) 
The  dispute  caused  the  mob  to  break  into  riot,  and  the  rej^ulars 
were  driven  froii!  the  basilica  by  the  people,  who  threw  stones  at 
them,  but  the  historians  relate  that  the  "fraticelli"  defended 
themselves  "  molto  bene."  The  Pope  decreed  that  the  ivgulars 
should  be  restored  to  the  bafilicaj  and  accompanied  to  it  l>y  the 
Conservators  of  Kome,  and  the  mayors  (capwltiiii)  of  the  districts 
into  which  the  city  was  divided.  In  144(3  Eugfenius  IV.  gave 
them  sole  possession  of  S.  John  Lateran,  whieh  aet  was  confirmed 
by  Nicholas  1.,  but  they  were  eventually  displaced,  and  the 
basilica  made  over  to  secular  canons.  There  were  formerly  forty- 
five  abbeys  and  seventy-nine  other  houses  of  this  congregation 
in  Italy,  besides  many  convents  of  canonesses  (Fennotto).  All  that 
remained  were  seized  in  1S6U  by  the  Piedmonfese  (Jovernracnt. 
After  the  capture  of  theElernal  City  by  the  agents  of  the  revolution 
iu  18711,  the  greater  number  of  the  canons  of  the  I^teran  congre- 
gation were  expelled,  though  a  few  were  left  to  serve  the  churches. 
There  are  two  churches  belonj'in''  to  this  congretjation  in  Rome : 
'■  .s.  I'ietro  in  Vincoli,"  where  the  chains  which  bound  the  Prince 
()f  the  Apostles  are  kept,  but  whicii  is  chiefly  known  to  tourists 
for  the  "  Moses  "  of  Michael  Angelo ;  and  that  of  "  Sant'  Agnese 
fuori  le  mura,"  where  the  lambs  are  blessed  on  the  [>atronal  least. 

lie  revolution  which  has  nearly  destroyed  this  Order  in  Italy  has 
I  au  uuwitliug  Ijeucfuctor  to  England,  for  through  it  the  Con- 
ttion  of  the  Lateian  is  now  established  in  tiiis  country.  In 
TeruaalcTiif  the  Order  was  established  by  S.  James  the 
Apostle,  and  first  bishop :  and  .the  Congregation  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  flourished  for  long  in  this  city.  Driven  away  by  the 
Moslem,  the  canons  were  restored  by  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  the 
Kt  Latin  king,  and  remained  till  the  final  loss  of  the  Holy  City, 

rheij  they  sought  a  refuge  in  Europe.  James  de  Vilry,  a  Canon 
Regular  of  Oignies,  alterwards  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  and  Car- 
dinal, relates  that  the  Canons  Regular  served,  amongst  other 
churches,  thai  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  one  on  Mount  Sion,  and 
Kither  on  Mount  (Jlivet.  The  Patriarch  was  abbot  of  the  Church 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  by  the  canons  of  which  he  wa.s  elected. 
kXAlfjftndrla,  the  Canons  Regular  were  instituted  by  S.  Mark, 
the  dinciple  of  S.  Peter,  and  Evangelist;  the  institute  was  soou 
adopted  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  and,  as  is  stated  by 
Eowbios  of  CiBsarea,  spread  over  the  whole  East. 


PaUxzo,  e  ■lie  Papa  It  Bcpi>o  molto  rio ;  epcr6  comniando  alio  Patriorco, 
»*lk>  cutrl': —  -i-< —  rri  rimcKsi  )i  Fraticclli  in  Santo  Joanni.e  (urono 
•ihMooilif?:'  vvatori  u  20Cuporioni."    (Alarangoui, "  ItVixxa. 

*  ~  I  CapiU- ■-• ijrum,"p.  192.) 
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In  Europe  the  canons  quickly  multiplied,  and  many  congregJi- 
tions  were  formed.  The  chief  of  these  wne  that  of  S.  John 
Laterals,  the  history  of  whose  origin  has  already  been  relalcd; 
to  this  was  united  in  1 SS23  the  congregation  of  S.  Saviour  of 
Bologna.  Of  the  many  othere,  i'our  may  be  mentioned 
as  specimens  of  the  rest:  "  S.  Ruf"  took  its  origin  from 
the  clergy  established  at  Avignon  by  S.  Ilufus,  a  disciple 
of  t!ic  apostles  and  companion  of  S.  Lazarus  and  S.  Mary 
Magdalene,  and  at  one  time  had  live  hundred  abbeys ;  to 
this  congregation  belonged  Adrian  IV.,  the  only  English 
Pope:  "S.  Victor  aiui  S.  Genevieve/'  which  had  thirty  abbeys 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty  other  houses  in  France,  besides 
many  convents  of  canonesses,  and  to  which  belonged  Hugh, 
Adam,  and  Richard  of  S.Victor:  "  Windesheiin,"  lounded  by 
Gerard  of  Daventer,  nnpabered  amongst  its  sons  Thomas  h 
Kempis,  the  author  of  the  "Imitation  of  Christ":  "  Pre- 
montre,"  instituted  by  S.  Norbert  in  1 120,  eleven  years  after  its 
fuundutiou  liud  five  hundred  religious  in  the  mother  house  alone. 

The  Canons  Regular  jirofess  a  life  whose  end  is  esseiilJiilly 
"  ai>ostolic."  In  tlio  fifth  century,  as  we  know  from  Cuncellieri, 
tliuif  chief  work  was  the  "  administration  of  the  Eacrameuts  and 
the  offering  of  public  prayers :"  •  it  is  the  same  now.  The 
"  public  prayers,"  or  liturgical  offices,  are  oli'ered  with  the 
accompaiiiment  of  the  greatest  possible  ejjleudour.  But  the 
canons  do  not  confine  their  labours  to  the  strictly  ecclesi- 
astical Works ;  nothing,  unless  it  be  incompatible  with  the 
duties  of  clerics,  is  rejected.  Thus,  for  example,  the  hospice 
of  the  great  S.  Bernard  is  maintained  and  served  by  them ; 
as  was  formerly  the  hospital  of  Santo  Spirito  in  Rome. 

To  the  various  congregations  many  illustrious  men  have  be- 
longed. Amongst  these  have  been  thirty-si.\  Popes,  including 
S.  Leo  the  Groat,  whofe  "  Tome  "  is  inseparably  connected  with 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon;  S.  Patrick,  ihe  apostle  of  Ireland; 
S.  Remi,  apostle  of  the  Franks,  and  probably  S.  Augustine, 
the  apostle  of  the  I^nglish  ;  S.  Isidore  of  Seville,  who  is  spoken 
of  by  the  eighth  Council  of  Toledo  as  "  the  excellent  doctor, 


*  "Ut  tradidit  Fanvinins,  Basponio  concineote,  Gelasius  Papa  circa 
annum  rnxcn.  clericos,  qui  ab  arctiori  vitjE  institiito  canonici,  ij  eat 
regulurea  vocati  sunt  Latcrani  coUocavit,  qui  Prasbyterornm  veterum  tarn 
Cardinalium  qnam  non  Cardinalium  loco,  liasilicic  Lateranensi  spcciatim 
addicti  qtiotidie  deservirent,  iu  adniiuigtrniidis  pra;cipue  Racrumuutig,  et 

fublicis  precibus  tieodis."     (Cancellieri,  "  Do  .Secretariis,"  torn.  iii.  fob 
595.)     And  ujjaiii  :  "  Canonicoriim  porro  priscis  illis  t-mupuribim  pnwci- 
CpiKiin,  ut  dixi,  munns  erat,  sacrameata  picbi  Dei  admtuititrai'e.     Nam  in 
nsallendo  niiuus  eraut  occupati,  qnuni  co  tempore  psalmodiom  uidhniJ 
vdelis  popuJi  frequcntarent."    (Tbid.  fol.  1597.) 
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the  1at«  ornament  of  the  Catliolic  Church,  the  most  learned 
mail,  given  to  enliuhten  the  latter  a^es,  always  to  be  named 
with  reverence;"  S.  Ildephonsus,  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and 
S.  I^wrenee  O'Toolu,  Archiiishop  of  Dublin  ;  Peler  Lombard,  the 
"  3(iist«r  of  the  Sentences,"  and  Adam  of  S.  Victor,  the  raediajval 
poct  ;  S.  Uruno,  founder  of  the  (Jurthusians,  who  whilst  he 
was  !ii;hola»ticus  of  the  Church  of  Rheims  "  was  looked  upon  as 
the  liijht  of  churches,  the  doctor  of  doctors,  the  jjlory  of  the  two 
nations  of  Germany  and  France,  the  ornament  of  the  age,  the 
model  of  <;ood  men,  and  the  mirror  of  the  world  ; "  *  S.  Dominic, 
who  founded  the  Order  of  Preachers  to  which  he  pave  the  rule 
of  Saint  AiiffUPtine,  and  who,  irkilst  yet  a  Canon  Regular -^  of 
the  Church  of  Osma,  suppressed  the  Albigensian  heresy,  and  m- 
stituteJ  the  devotion  of  the  Rosarj'.  To  these  must  be  added 
four  of  the  nineteen  martyrs  of  Gorkum ;  and  at  least  one  of 
thoAe  Enjjiish  martyrs  whose  cause  is  how  belore  t!ie  Holy  Sec. 

As  one  of  the  <jreat  objects  of  the  canonical  Order  is  the  per- 
formance of  the  liturgical  offices,  so  one  of  its  chief  characteristics 
its  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God.  S.  Isidore  of  Seville 
J  S.  Ildephonsus  of  Toledo  wrote  treatises  in  defence  of  her  per- 
petual vir<jinity ;  S.  Ildephonsus  and  S.'  Norbert  received  re- 
mu'kablo  favours  from  her  ;  "  The  Children  of  Mary,"  perhaps 
the  largest  confraternity  in  the  Church,  and  the  Rosary,  its 
inort  popular  devotion,  are  due  to  the  canons'.  In  their  churches 
Vdtivf  Masses  in  her  honour  are  frequent.  May  we  not  trace  to 
t!  iice  of  this  Order  some  customs  of  Catholic  Enjiland, 

t  ry  of  Our  Lmly,"  in  which  "it  must  not  be  forpolieu 

thai  lite  pwilmodyoftheDivine  office  continued  uninterrupted, oven 
in  the  smaller  parish  churches,  from  their  first  erection  in  Saxon 
timeti  to  the  Reformation,"  X  and  in  many,  if  not  all,  of  whose 
wUtedmls  the  Little  Office  and  votive  Mass  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
wn«  daily  paid  in  addition  to  the  Office  and  Mass  of  the  day,  even 
on  feasts  of  Our  Lady. §  Before  the  destruction  of  the  monas- 
teries by  Henry  VIII.  the  canons  possessed  three  hundred  houses 
and  some  of  the  finest  churches  in  Kngland.  Amon{»8t  these 
»v--'-  ''--lisit;  and  Bristol,  Bolton  and  Hexham,  Wroxton  and 
>  :,  I'lympton  and  Christchurch,  Darley  and  Walsingham, 

To  Liie  siinne  of  "  Our  Lady  of  Walsingham  "',\  pilgrimages  were 


•  Albaa  BnUcr,  wlio  (]uoteg  an  olJ  %vriter  without  giving  his  name. 

^  IjMOrOaire,  "  Iltxtoiru  de  Snitit  Dominiqae." 

t  BrvJj^'ett.  ■'  Hiniory  of  ibe  Holy  Kucliaritit  iu  Great  Britain,"  ii.  169. 

Rol'.  I'lvv    S:iriil>IlT. 

i   vhrino  of   Oui   Lndy  in    Ent(laod,  «rta 

vaa  in  all  respects  like  to  the  Holy  Honie 

1,  wLioh  IV js  traii-I;it«d  to  Lorotto  in  1204.     The  chapel  stood 

.  lite  Priory   Cliiirch ;   foreigners  of    all    nations  qavSl  tnoLVj 
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only  less  frequent  than  to  that  of  S.  Thomas  of  Canterbury, 
who  was  an  alumnus  of  the  Canonical  Order.  A.  friend  of 
S.  Thomas — S.  Gilbert  of  Sempringham — fouuded  the  only 
pre- Reformation  religious  institute  of  distinctly  English 
origin.  The  Order  of  Gilbertincs  included  both  men  and 
women,  who  lived  under  the  sahie  roof,  though  of  course 
entirely  separated.  To  the  women  he  gave  the  rule  of 
8.  Benedict,  to  the  men  that  of  Canons  Regular.*  To  the  Abbey 
of  Darloy,  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  was  attached  a 
school  at  Derby,  founded  in  11  till,  by  a  Bishop  of  Lichfield  ;  this 
school  is  still  flourishing,  and  is  the  oldest  in  the  kingdom. 
There  were  two  mitred  abbots — Waltham  and  Cirencester — who 
sat  among  the  peers  of  England.  In  Ireland  tlie  Order  took  the 
same  position  us  that  of  S.  Benedict  in  England,  and  nine  of  its 
abbots  and  priors  satin  the  Parliament  of  Ireland — namely,  those 
of  Christ  Church  and  All  Hallows  Dublin,  Kells,  Connell,  Louth, 
Athassel,  Killagh,  Newtown,  and  Raphoe("  Cath.  Diet.").  At  the 
time  of  the  Reformation  the  canonical  houses  in  Ireland  out- 
numbered all  other  religious  communities  put  together;  the 
surest  way  to  preferment  was  to  belong  to  this  Ordei',  and  nearly 
all  the  cathedrals  and  large  churches  were  served  by  its  members 
(Helyot).  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  S.  Patrick  was  a 
Canon  Regular;  there  are  proper  set-on  J  noclurn  lessons  and 
"  Martyroiogy  "  for  him  in  the  Breviary  of  the  Lateran  Con- 
gregation, in  all  of  whose  churches  a  Plenary  Indulgence  may 
be  gained  on  his  feast.  S.  Frigdian,  who  was  Bishop  of  Lucca, 
and  Ibundcd  the  Congregation  of  Canons  in  that  city  circ.  a.d. 
55G,  was  im  Irishman.  In  Scotland  many  of  the  chief  monas- 
teries belonged  to  the  canons ;  amongst  others,  S.  Andrews, 
whose  prior  was  mitred,  and  took  precedence  of  all  abbots  and 
priors  in  the  Scottish  House  of  Lords ;  Scone,  in  which  abbey 
the  kings  of  Scotland  were  crowned ;  Holyrood  House,  founded 


princes  went  in  pilgrimage  to  it,  so  that  Blomefield  says  "  the  number 
of  her  devotees  aeemed  only  to  equal  those  of  Our  Lady  of  Loretto  in 
Italy."  He  also  says  that  the  common  people  in  their  simplicity  believed 
"that  the  Milky  Way  was  appointed  uy  Providence  to  point  ont  the 
particular  place  and  residence  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  was  on  that 
account  generally  called  W'ahiiiijlKDii,  Woy."  Erusinus,  that  within 
the  chai)el  all  was  "  bright  and  shining,  flittering  all  over  with  gold, 
silver,  and  jewels."  At  the  Reformation  the  shrine  was  destroyed,  and 
the  miraculons  image  publicly  burnt.  (Northcote'a  "  Sanctuaries  of  the 
Madonna.") 

•  The  Gilbertincs  were,  with  perhaps  the  exception  of  the  Pre- 
monstratensians,  of  all  Canons  Regular  the  least  devoted  to  clerical 
and  "  missionary  "  v/orltR.  Thoy  approached  more  nearly  ti  the  unjaastia 
state ;  tlmt  is,  to  the  solitary  and  contemplative  Life.  6.  Gilbert  wished 
them  to  approximate  as  nearly  as  poH><il)le  to  the  Cistercians. 
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fcy  David  I.  in  lliS;   Jedburgh,  Cambuskennetli,  and  lona, 

I  where  was  a  convent  of  Ciinonesses, "  which  was  probably  founded 

f  before  the  Beiieilictines  had  any  settlement  in  that  isle."*     It  is 

worthy  of  nolo  that  two  eminent  members  of  the  Congregation  of 

S.  Victor — Adam  and  Richard — were  Scots. 

The  Canonical  Order  is  once  more  taking  root  in  the  "  Land  of 

SainU."     In  England  at  the  present  time  we  have  a  Province 

of  LUternn   Canons,  iiouses  belonging  to  two  congregations  of 

^  'rateusians,  anil  also  a  solitary   representative   of  the 

<  '.ition  of  the  Holy  Cross.     There  are  two   congregations 

ol  canonesses,  that  of  the  Lat€ran   established  at  Newton  Abbot 

and  at  Barnet,  and  that  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  New  Hall.t 

The  Latt-ran  canonesses  lived  in  exile  at  Loiivain  during  the  days 

Lof  persecution,  but  returned  to  England  at  the  beginning  of  the 

■  present  century.     They  have  perpetual  adoration  of  the  blessed 

tlSacniment  in  their  church  ;    whilst  the  canonesses  of  the  Holy 

rSepulf^bre  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  education. 

But  to  return  to  the  life  of  the  Blessed  Peter.  His  activity 
was  not  contiued  to  education,  nor  to  the  formation  of  his  two 
Mongrcgations.  The  work  connected  with  these  latter  neces- 
faitsiod  his  having  a  curate  during  ttic  latter  years  of  his  life ; 
Bnitv  except  when  ohli'jed  to  be  away  from  his  parish,  ho  waa 
Buieclf  constantly  i-u^agcd  for  the  good  of  his  people,  and 
l|i|wcially  of  the  i>oor.  Speaking  on  this  point  in  a  panegyric, 
iMOonlaire,  the  eloquent  Dominican,  once  said  :^ 

The  iK)or  came  to  him   naturally :  he  never  refused  to  soo  tliem ; 

had  he  nothing  else  for  them,  he  had  always  Fourier.  On  the  great 
HkMts  of  the  year,  when  the  rich  were  surrounded  by  their  friends,  he 
'titought  of  hia  poor,  and  prepared  a  little  feast  which  should  recall  to 

their   minds  with  pleasure  the  mystery  of  the  day.     If  there  were 

*  **  Practical  Obserrationi  upoa  Diren  Titles  of  the  La«r  of  Scotland, 

Ac"  Br  James  SpK>tistrood  of  toat  Ilk,  Advocate-    Edinbar>fh.    l/^U. 

t  Since   the   aliovo   was  written  the  writer  has   been  iiirormed  that 

Canonesaes  Ueijular   of  Brnges   are    about  to  estubliah  a 

at  Uayward's  Heath.     These    canonesses  are    engaged  in 

;>auvTe  renait  ii  lui  naturellcment,  il  ne  le  refasait  jamaia  car, 

..   rirn,  il  y  avait  encore  Fourier.     Dans  les  grandcs  tiles  de 

lo'*.  tamlifiiiie  Ics   riches  s'environnaieut   do   tears    amis,   Ini   son- 

•«»    pftiivroi',    ct    lenr    pri^paniit    un   petit    festin     qui    lenr 

arec  ji>ic  li-  mystc'-re  dn  jour.     Si  quelque  noce  avait  lieu  dana 

'pafoine   il   nllait  y  chcrcher  la  part  dc  ceax  qui  n'ont  plus  de  nocea 

baa.  «t  il  h'S  faitiiiit  cntrer   par  lears   bc-ncdictiong  dans   la  famJIle 

ivcIId  quo  lui-mi)me  uvait  benio  Ic  matin.     II  avait  conturoe  de  m 

'    dianac>  jour  au  d'>v»nt  de  la  p<irte  pendant  quelqnca  heurcs,  si 

1  ftxxd  qo'il  nt.  nfin  <in'uD  I'abordiU  i^ans  p<>iuos  et  que  le*  plu« 

^,„,l^y  jp  jg  j^.fjyjjjgf     yuoi  qu'on  vonWt  do 


I  M  vtnH>" 


la),  aaaf  l«  mal. 
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a  marriage  feast  in  the  parish,  he  went  to  it  to  seek  a  share  for  those 
for  whom  there  were  no  feasts  here  below,  wliom  by  their  blessings 
he  made  to  join  the  new  family  which  he  himself  had  blessed  in  the 
morning.  It  was  his  custom  to  stand  for  several  hours  a  day  outside 
the  door  of  his  house,  however  cold  the  weather  might  be,  so  that  he 
k  might  be  found  without  difficulty,  and  that  the  most  timid  should  have 
r  no  fear  of  putting  him  to  inconvenience.  He  was  ready  and  willing  to 
do  anything,  except  evil. 

This  charity  united  him  heart  and  soul  witli  his  flock,  every 
member  nf  which  was  devoted  to  him  :  eo  great  was  the  love  of 
his  people  that,  did  it  become  known  that  a  stranger  was  about 
to  visit  him,  they  sent  to  his  house  abundance  of  meat  and  wine 
and  fruit,  luxuries  unknown  in  the  daily  life  of  Blessed  Peter. 
New  ideas  for  the  relief  of  (he  poor  and  the  afflicted  were  con- 
stantly bein<;  put  into  practice  by  liim  ;  amongst  these  was  the 
"Bourse  de  Siiint-Kvre."  At  Mattaincourt,  as  elsewhere,  it 
often  happened  tliat  a  worthy  tradesman  was  reduced  to 
poverty  on  account  of  a  failure  due  to  no  fault  of  his  own. 
To  provide  against  this,  Peter  established  a  kind  of  friendly 
society — without  any  subscription,  however — of  which  all  his 
parishioners  were  members.  Tlie  '•  Bourse  "  became  possessed  of 
much  property  from  legacies  and  donations,  and  this  property 
was  administered  by  a  committee  of  the  leading  merchants 
of  the  parish.  When  a  tradesman  experienced  losses,  he  made 
known  his  need  to  the  administrators  of  the  funds,  who  inquired 
into  his  case.  Did  this  prove  worthy  of  relief,  he  received  a 
sum  jiroporlioned  to  his  necessities ;  this  he  returned  if  after- 
wards he  became  prosperous,  but  in  that  case  only,  for  should  he 
not  be  successful  the  loan  became  n  gift. 

The  Blessed  Peter  had  even  more  at  heart  the  spiritual  needs 
of  his  beloved  children,  and  for  their  benefit  founded  at  Mat- 
taincourt  two  guilds  or  sodalities:  one  of  men,  under  the 
patronage  of  Saint  Sebastian  ;  the  other  of  women,  in  honour  of 
Our  Lady,  and  with  the  title  of  the  "Immaculate  Conception." 
This  confraternity  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  founded  as  it 
was  two  hundred  years  and  more  before  the  arch-confraternity  of 
the  Fame  name  was  established  at  Lourdes,  was  quite  in  accord- 
ance with  the  traditions  of  his  Order.  It  was,  in  fact,  u  revival 
of  a  sodality  founded  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  or  beginning 
of  the  twellth  century  by  the  Blessed  Peter  de  Ilonestis,  a  Canon 
Regular  of  the  congregation  of  Ilavenna,  under  the  name  of 
the  "Children  of  Mary"  ("Figli  e  Figlie  di  Maria ^').  The 
first  woman  to  join  the  new  society  was  Matilda,  Conntess 
of  Tuscany,  of  Canossa  fame,  who  died  in  1115,  when  the 
holy  founder  was  Prior  of  Santa  Maria  in  Portu.  This  con- 
fraternity  of  the  "  Children  of  Mary,"  which  appears  to  hava 
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been  the  earliest  of  the  now  numerous  sodalities  in  honour  of  Our 
Lady,  anticipaling  as  it  did  the  "  Prima  Primaria"  of  the  Iloraau 
CoUepe  by  well-nigh  /ive  centuries,  was  re-established  during  the 
present  century  at  Rome,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Agnes-without- 
the- Walls,  by  Dom  Albert  Passeri,  Canon  Regular  and  Vicar 
General  of  the  Lateran  Congregation. 

Blessed  Peter  never,  till  he  had  made  Richelieu  his  enemy,  left 
his  parish  except  to  "  visit "  the  monasteries  under  his  charge,  or,  by 
command  of  the  Hishop,  to  give  those  wonderful  missions  in  the 
villages  of  the  Vosges  by  which  he  reclaimed  whole  districts  from 
Calvinism.  When  the  unscrujmlous  French  Minister  wished 
to  annex  Lorraine,  Peter,  having  been  consulted  by  the  Duke, 
advised  a  line  of  action  which  resulted  in  his  country 
preserving  its  independence  for  another  century.  During  the 
eosaing  war  the  machinations  of  Richelieu  compelled  him  to 
leave  his  parish  and  his  native  land.  He  retired  to  Grav,  in 
burgundy,  in  1636,  and  died  there  on  December  0,  1640, 
repeating  the  words  "  Habemus  bonum  Dominum  et  bonam 
Domiuum.'"  During  his  exile  he  occupied  himself  in  teaching 
Ui«  poor  boys  of  the  parish,  when  he  could,  choosing  the  dullest ; 
at  the  same  time,  some  of  his  nuns,  who  had  followed  him, 
taught  the  girls.*  There,  as  at  Mattaincourt,  his  private  life 
very  austere — in  his  own  house  almost  that  of  a  Truppist. 
e  took  but  three  and  a  half  hours'  sleep  a  day,  and  this  brief 
period  he  passed  on  a  chair  or  a  bench — never  in  his  bed,  which 
was  only  retained  in  his  room  to  conceal  the  austerity  of  his  life 
he  oever  indulged  in  a  fire,  except  when  he  was  ill  or  when 
ftrangcra  were  present :  till  too  old  to  <lo  so,  he  always  went  on 
fool,  even  for  the  official  visitations  of  the  convents  of  his  two 
congregations;  when  this  was  no  longer  possible,  he  used  u 
humble  cart :  and  ho  ate  but  once  a  day,  towards  evening,  and 
then  only  a  meagre  meal  of  bread,  water,  and  vegetables.  In 
'  liuiion,  one  other  custom  of  his  must  be  mentioned:  so 
n-d  was  he  with  the  spirit  of  his  Order,  that  even  when 
',  at  Mattaincourt,  he  used  daily  to  recite  the  Divine  Office 
^.--licly  in  the  choir  of  the  parish  church. 

After  his  death  the  canons  of  the  congregation  founded  by 
bim  obtained  itermission  to  remove  his  body  to  Pont-i-Mousson. 
Tbe  people  of  Gray  opposed  the  removal  so  strenuously  that 
Uh)  0'  ..f  the  civil  power  had  to  be  invoked  ;  this  resulted 

in  a  I  i-e,  by  which  Blessed  Peter's  heart  remained  in  the 

pjaee  ol  hu  exile,  whilst  his  body  was  boine  away  by  the  canons  of 


•  Tfce'e  »•  n  convent  of  these  nuns  still  at  CJray,  estnbliahrd  in  the 
Iwaw  '  ll)eii(H."1  Pet«r  lived  and  died.    The  small  rjom  in  whink 

W  die  '  ■  «ed,  and  ii>  now  used  as  a  chapeL 

tou  XV.— .SO.  u.     [Third  Series  ]  ^ 
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his  reform.  The  journey  was  one  long  triumphal  march,  and  no 
further  difficulties  were  encountered  till  Mattaincourt  was  reached. 
Overtaken  by  night,  the  canons  were  reluctantly  compelled  to 
rest  there,  and  the  body  ol'  the  exiled  pastor  was  deposited  in  the 
church  he  had  served  for  so  many  years.  Next  morning  the 
canons  wished  to  proceed  on  their  journey,  but  they  were 
prevented  by  main  force  from  removing  the  body;  they  appealed  to 
the  Duke,  who  commanded  the  inhabitants  to  give  up  to  the 
canons  the  body  of  their  General.  The  men  of  Mattaincourt 
obeyed,  saying  they  would  not  resist  their  sovereign ;  but  the 

Jwomen  and  children  filled  the  church,  and  would  allow  no  one  to 
approach  the  body.  The  Duke  of  Lorraine  then  placed  troops 
at  the  disposal  of  the  canons;  the  people  in  reply  barricaded  the 

I  church  and  the  approaches  t-o  it.  When  the  canons  again  tried, 
the  men  oi5ei'ed  money, lauds, goods, in  short  all  their  possessions — 
they  offered  to  become  the  serfs  of  the  abbey — if  only  the  body 
might  be  left  with  them.  The  women  loudly  protested  that 
God  evidently  had  wished  the  body  to  remain  at  Mattaincourt, 
to  which  place  it  had  been  so  unwillingly  brought.  The  sons  of 
Blessed  Peter  could  no  longer  resist ;  the  troops  retired,  and  the 

I  body  remained  in  the  midst  of  those  who  so  truly  loved  their 
Bon  Pere "  that  they  were  ready  to  give  up  everything, 
even  life  itself,  rather  than  part  with  his  remains.  The  body 
was  buried  in  the  parish  church,  and  has  remained  there  to  this 
day.  The  "  Martyrology  "  relates  that  Peter  became  illusbrious 
for  prophecy  and  miracles,  and  that  therefore  in  1730  Benedict 
XIII.  published  the  decree  of  his  beatilic.ition,  and  permitted 
his  feast  to  be  kept  on  July  7  in  Lorraine,  and  by  the  various  con- 
gregations of  Canons  BegulHr.  Miracles  are  still  worked  at  his 
ehrine,  which  ia  the  object  of  many  devout  pilgrimages;  and  as 
the  process  of  canonization  is  progressing,  we  may  hope  soon  to 
have  in  the  Calendar  of  the  Universal  Church  the  feast  of  a 
saint  who,  by  instituting  the  "  Active  Orders,"  has  been  so  great 
a  benefactor  to  the  poor  of  Christ — who  was  so  exemplary  a 
parish  priest,  and  who  excites  a  special  interest  at  this  moment, 
when  the  free  education  of  the  poor  is  claimed  by  the  anti-CbrisI 
revolution  as  its  peculiar  idea  and  work. 


ti^ 


P.S. — The  writer  of  this  short  sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of 
the  Blessed  Peter  Fourier  wishes  gratefully  to  acknowledge  the 
valuable  assistance  he  has  received  from  the  Regular  Canons , 
the  Church  of  S.  Mary  and  S.   Petrock  at  Bodmin,  and 
Superioress-Geueral   of  the  Canadian    Congregation    of  lit 
Dame. 
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1SS2. 
Von   Dr.  AooLr   Bastian. 


By  SnwAY  Yob. 
Leipzig. 


THAT  soath-eastern  spur  of  the  Asiatic  mainland  which 
stretches  u  protruded  claw  so  far  down  to  the  Indian  Archi- 
pdago,  has  bad  a  semi-mythical  renown  in  many  ton<^ues  as  the 
OoMen  Land  of  the  Far  East.  Here  the  biblical  Ophir  has  been 
pIlOiiH  by  some  ;  here  the  .\ureaChersonesuM,  or  Chrys^,  of  Ptolemy, 
■tID  •Qrvives  in  modern  parlance  with  the  misleading  mar^ic  of 
ha  name;  and  here  the  sacred  language  of  the  East  itself  has 
looBltzed  a  like  epithet,  since  the  Burmese  delta  lands  are  termed, 
ia  old  P«li  writings,  Suvarna  Bhumi,  or  Region  of  Gold.  Yet  in 
tratb  it  is  not  here,  but  in  the  Chinese  border-province  of 
Yuooan,  that  the  precious  metal  is  really  found,  and  only  the 
nly  washings  from  its  reefs  of  ore  are  swept  down  in  the  drift 
^f  tlie  Indo-Chinese  streams.  The  Golden  Peninsula  neverthe- 
leM,  thongfa  not  in  this  respect  justifying  its  name,  is  a  region 
where  Nature,  in  spendthrift  mood,  lavishes  her  largesse  from 
full  hands.  The  air  of  the  jungle  is  faint  with  tiic  muiky  breath 
of  balm*  and  spic-ef;,  while  centenarian  teak-forests,  still  moro 
prized  of  i-ommcrce,  llourish  in  unexhausted  productiveness ; 
BUBM  of  Mpphires  and  rubies,  amber,  silver,  and  jade  tempt  the 
iiBfttftnation,  and  iron  and  petroleum  the  more  practical  desires 
of  man  ;  on  tlie  teeming  soil  grain  flung  at  haphazard  fructiiie^ 
almost  t\illiout  the  aid  of  hu^iMndry.  and  the  annual  deluge  of 
Uu  «outb-wc8t  monsoon,  at  ones  irrigator  aud  i'ctUV\i«t .  i\vi>aL\v^«» 
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the  snperabundant  rice  crop  whose  overilow  supplies  the  world. 
Yet  a  sparse  and  semi-indigent  population  seem  to  profic  little  by 
the  bounty  of  the  earth,  and  the  thatched  bamboo  hovel  of  the 
native  looks  doubly  sordid  beside  the  stately  majesty  of  the 
tropical  forest. 

Uurma  is  indeed  in  all  respects  a  laud  of  incongruities,  where 
moral  and  physical  contradictions  are  met  at  every  point.  There 
gold  and  tinsel  jrlitter  side  by  side,  majesty  merges  in  monstrosity, 
and  the  gorgeous  vies  with  the  grotesque.  There  the  most  dreary 
of  creeds,  whose  ho[)e  is  negation,  whose  heaven  annihilation,  is 
celebrated  with  the  most  glowing  pageantry  of  worship,  and. 
mighty  shrines  aflame  with  gems  and  gilding  arc  raised  to  one 
who  in  the  belief  of  his  votaries  has  ceased  to  be.  There,  where 
human  life  is  so  little  regarded  that  a  man  may  publicly  drown 
without  a  hand  stretched  to  save  him,  the  raouk  strains  his 
drinking  water  lest  he  swallow  a  gnat,  and  the  triple-dyed 
murderer  will  not  slay  a  mosquito. 

Towards  these  tempting  tropical  regions  of  Indo-China  tw.j 
"Western  Powers  have  turned  emulous  steps  of  conquest,  creeping 
along  the  coasts  uulil  they  have  well-nigh  divided  the  littoral 
btrtween  them.  France,  ou  the  east,  has  by  a  series  of  aunexa* 
tions  commenced  in  1802,  secured  uU  the  maritime  provinces  of 
Cochin  China,  from  the  delta  of  the  Cambodia  river  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Sone-Koi,  the  Red  River  of  Tonquin.  England, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  peninsula,  has  extended  her  elastic 
frontiers  from  the  head  of  the  Buy  of  Bengid,  round  its  whole 
farther  shore,  stretching  a  long  arm  southward  to  get  a  grip  ou 
the  great  ocean  thoroughfare  of  the  Malacca  Strait. 

Between  these  two  encroaching  Powers  had  hitherto  lain  the 
great  Asiatic  Empires  of  the  Peacock  and  the  Elephant,  under  the 
twin  despotisms  of  Ava  and  Bangkok.  Tiie  trumpery  splendours 
of  the  former  we  have  just  seen  shiver  into  dust  at  the  challenge 
of  civilization,  like  the  walls  of  Jericho  before  the  blare  of 
Joshua's  trumpet.  The  similar  end  of  the  latter  cannot  be  long 
delayed,  the  only  doubtful  point  l>eing  to  which  of  the  expectant 
neighbours  its  forly-one  provinces,  equal  in  area  to  the  Austrian 
Empire,  will  eventually  full  a  prey.  Already  commercial  rivalry, 
the  stimulus  of  national  ambition,  is  beginning  to  centre  round 
the  sacred  realm  of  the  Golden  Mountain,  and  competing 
engineers  of  both  nations  are  jilanni'ig  routes  and  highway* 
through  Siam  and  its  dependencies.  The  expansive  tendencies  of 
the  two  Western  Powers  will  eventually  obliterate  the  intervening 
territory,  and  its  partition  will  be  regulated  by  the  relative  force 
of  pressure  from  either  side.  Thus  Indo-Cliina  promises  to  be  a 
L  second  lieid  fur  international  rivalries  similar  totliose  in  aotiou  utt 
ftlie  Pcrso-Afghan  border^  since  India,  in  outgrowing  her  liima- 
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B^n  bulwark,  has  developed  a  vulnerable  point  at  either 
•xtremity. 

An  ancient  Burmese  prophecy  foretold  the  fall  of  the  native 
princes  as  soon  as  a  people  wearing  hats  Rhould  settle  in  the  land, 
and  ships  ascend  the  Irawadi  without  oars  or  sails.  The  fnlfil- 
luent  of  this  prediction  has  come  none  too  soon,  for  in  the  crimes 
of  the  recently  dethroned  monarch,  the  iniquities  of  the  House 
of  Aloinpra  hud  attained  their  full  measure  of  completion.  So 
ubvious  was  the  gain  to  humanity  from  his  removal,  that  the 
action  of  the  British  Government  has  passed  almost  unquestioned. 
A  plausiV)le  pretext  for  hostilities  was  never  wanting  ap^ainst  such 
a  neighbour,  and  an  arbitrary  fine  of  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
im]>osed  on  the  Bombay-Burma  Company,  as  a  preliminary  to 
confiscating  their  property,  was  an  outrage  of  sufficient  magni- 
tude to  supply  one.  It  may  be  shrewdly  conjectured  that  the 
simultaneous  conclusion  of  a  Franco-Burmese  commercial  treaty 
at  least  an  equally  potent  factor  in  precipitating  a  rujiture, 

bile  the  desire  to  open  up  to  British  trade  the  great  untapped 
mnrkets  of  the  Far  East  supplied  an  ulterior  motive  for  anticipat- 
ing possible  competitors.  The  decisive  swiftness  with  which  the 
blow  was  delivered  fairly  outstripped  remonstrance,  and  national 
iloosies  were  struck  dumb  by  the  unassailable  logic  of  an 
)mplished  fnct. 

Yet  the  territory  won  by  an  almost  bloodless  campaign  forms 
■o  inconsiderable  addition  even  to  the  British  dominions,  since 
UppiT  Burma,  with  an  area  of  192,000  square  niiles,  was  little 
Inferior  in  extent  to  Imperial  Germany,  and  the  united  provinces 
fbnn  a  fourth  of  tiic  Indian  Empire.  The  estimated  figure  of 
three  and  a  half  millions  of  population — less  than  that  of 
liotmon — for  this  vast  nnd  fertile  region,  proves  how  much  bad 
fovernmcnt  can  do  to  neutralize  the  beneticent  intentions  of 
Natun;. 

Three  river-valleys,  running  north  and  south,  constitute  the 
natural  divisions  of  inland  Burma,  and  the  intervening  mountain 
ranges  form  its  vertebrate  system.  Tlie  Yoma,  or  backbone 
«f  Arakiin,  parts  the  province  of  that  name — a  strip  of  littoral 
along  the  Bay  of  Bengal — from  the  Irawadi  Valley,  while  the 
Ptgn  Yoma  divides  the  latter  from  the  adjoining  valley  of 
tlic  Sittang.  The  broken  ranges  of  the  Salween  hills  intervene 
hdween  the  river  from  which  they  take  their  name  and  the  basin 
of  the  last-mentioned  stream,  completing  the  triple  subdivision 
of  the  country.  This,  however,  is  lost  near  the  sea,  where  the 
npindiDg  i  iver-vlilleys  merge  into  a  great  littoral  plain,  created 
within  r«cent  times  by  their  combined  deposits.  Barely  rising 
shore  high- water  mark,  and  in  its  eastern  portion  sloping  from 
Mm  ae*  inland,  these  mud-il.its  are  converted  \n  VW  n[\w>{  «kvam 
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into  a  series  of  lagoons,  where  the  villages,  reared  on  piles,  ai# 
f  islanded  amid  the  waters,  and  boats  form  the  only  means   of 
locomotion  of  the  amphibious  inhabitants. 

Despite  the  size  and  volume  of  the  other  two  Burmese 
rivers,  the  Irawadi  alone  forms  a  highway  to  the  interior.  The 
Salwccn,  which  traverses  16"  latitude  and  14*  longitude,  in  its 
course  from  the  Tibeto-Chinese  plateau  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal, 
runs  in  a  channel  too  steep  and  broken  for  navigation,  atid 
only  by  steamers  of  light  draught  can  even  its  lower  reaches  bo 
ascended  as  far  as  Shwaygyeen  (Golden  Island),  seventy  miles 
from  the  sea. 

The  Sittang,  which  zigzags  in  serpentine  coils  through  its 
350  miles  of  valley,  is  strangled  at  its  moulh  by  a  more  singular 
obstacle.  Its  funnel-shaped  estuar)',  headed  by  a  narrow  and 
sinuous  ravine,  forms  a  trap  for  the  meeting  tides  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  Tenasserim  shore  deeply  embayed  in  the  Gulf  of 
Martiiban,  and  a  great  bore  or  tidal  wave,  with  a  crested  Iront 
near  ten  feet  high,  drives  up  the  gorge  at  a  rate  of  twelve  miles 
an  hour,  lushed  to  increasing  fury  by  the  twisted  shores  that 
meet  and  check  it  by  turns.  No  craft  can  face  it  and  live,  and 
&  ship  conveying  a  detachment  of  Sepoys  during  the  first 
British  occupation,  foundered  w^ith  all  on  board  in  tho  boi-e  of 
the  Sittang. 

Thus  the  Irawadi,  so  called  from  Airawat.i,  the  elephant  of 
Indra,  remains  the  sole  key  to  the  upper  country,  and  all  life  and 
activity  are  concentrated  on  its  banks.  Navigable  for  SiO  miles 
from  the  sea,  it  carries  the  steamers  of  the  Irawadi  Flotilla 
Company  up  to  Bhamaw,  at  those  iron  gates  of  China  for  which 
modern  commerce  would  so  gladly  find  an  "  open  sesame."  Here 
it  has  still  a  width  varying  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half, 
according  to  the  season,  and  is  navigable  for  large  boats  to  a 
point  lad  miles  hisiier.  Its  total  length  must  thus  be  consider- 
ably over  1,000  miles  from  its  supposed,  but  hitherto  unexplored, 
sources  in  the  Hank  of  the  great  Tibetan  plateau. 

Its  valley,  synonymous  with  Burmn  proper,  is  in  its  upper  half 
impounded  between  lofty  mountain  ranges,  forming  a  cul-de-sac 
with  a  single  outlet  to  the  sea.  The  steep  slope  of  the  Central- 
Asian  tableland  to  the  north,  rising  in  the  north-east,  to  a  group 
of  peaks  18,000  to  20,000  feet  high;  the  outlying  spurs  of  the 
Manipur  highlands  and  ribs  of  the  "  backbone  "  of  Arakan  to  the 
west;  the  5,000-foot  scarp  of  tho  Shan  tableland  to  the  east, 
form  a  continuous  series  of  barriers,  traversed  only  by  the  rudest 
bridle-pnths,  with  the  added  dangers  of  attack  from  semi-savfl 
inhabitants. 

The  Irawadi  flows  mainly  through  a  wide  and  fertile  champaign, 
diversified  by  secondary  ranges,  which  at  some  points  approach 
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the  river  and  oontract  its  bed.  Where  it  quits  the  enclosing 
xnountains,  about  eighty  miles  from  the  sea,  it  bifurcates  into  two 
main  branches,  ramifyiofj  in  a  network  of  minor  channels,  to 
form  a  delta  with  a  spread  of  150  miles  along  the  coast. 

The  country  heretofore  known  as  British  Burma  consists  of  its 
lower  basin  forming  the  province,  anciently  the  kingdom  of  Pegu, 
with  a  narrow  strip  of  shore  on  either  side  the  river,  between 
the  mountains  and  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  divided  into  the  provinces 
of  Arakan  and  Tenasserim.  A  coast-line  of  1,900  miles,  with 
Mu  area  loss  than  that  of  Great  Britain,  results  from  this  con- 
formation. The  almost  total  absence  of  roads  throughout  Burma 
renders  land  transit  practically  impossible,  and  restricts  traffic 
and  locomotion  to  the  rivers  with  their  creeks  and  atiiuents. 

But  three  seasons  are  recognized  in  Burma — the  cold,  lasting 
from  November  to  March,  distinguished  at  Rangoon  only  by  a 
ke«ner  freshness  in  the  morning  air,  as  the  thermometer  rarely 
descends  below  50"  Fah. ;  the  hot,  from  March  to  July,  at  the 
height  of  which  the  midday  temperature  averages  90*  Fah. ; 
aad  tl>e  wet  season,  which  covers  the  intervening  time.  The 
annual  rainfall  at  Rangoon  is  100  inches,  while  that  figure  is 

^^kdoabled  at   other    coast-towns,  and   eleven    inches    have    been 

^H^cgistered  in  thirteen  hours. 

The  Burmese  language  is  monosyllabic,  belonging  to  the 
Tibeto-Chinese  family,  and  the  meaning  of  the  same  combination 
of  letters  is  capable  of  indefinite  variation  by  vocal  inflections 
Tery  bewUdering  to  the  European  ear.  Ethnologists,  among 
many  heterogeneous  fragments,  distinguish  four  principal  races : 
the  Burmese,  who  claim  Indian  descent,  but  are  believed  to  have 
oome  from  north  of  the  Himalayas;  the  Peguans,  Mons,  or 
Talains,  identical  with  the  Annamese,  and  conjectured  to  be  the 
earliest  inhabitants;  the  Karens,  now  a  hill-tribe,  probably  also 
iadigeooos ;  and  the  Shans  or  Tais,  supposed  immigrants  from 
SooUiern  China,  a  widely  diffused  nation  comprising  the  inbabi- 
taots  of  Siam. 

The  Dumber  and  splendour  of  the  Burmese  monasteries  and 
pigodas  testify  to  the  devotion  of  the  people  to  the  Buddhist 
errad  ;  yet  its  abstract  dogmas  do  not  exclude  the  more  primitive 
wonhip  of  spirits  or  demons,  known  in  the  East  as  Shamanism. 
The  nats,  as  these  invisible  genii  are  called,  seem  to  be  the 
peiMiiified  powers  of  Nature,  and  have  a  wild  and  extravagant 
nythology  of  their  own.  Invoked  on  all  occasions  with  multi- 
form rites  of  sacrifice,  they  have  their  special  shrines  near  every 
nUage,  rude  sheds  or  mere  bamboo  cages  hung  to  the  trees,  in 
whidh  small  ufferiogB  of  food,  tobacco,  or  betel-nut  arc  laid. 
Witches  and  wizards,  believed  to  hold  converse  with  them,  are 
«stce<B«d,  yet  dreaded,  and  their  intemcatioa  ia  \vi\o\bfi,\  vci  «^ 
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the  affairs  of  life.  The  sink-or-swim  test  of  English  witch-baiting 
is  also  practised  in  Burma,  in  exactly  similar  fiishion,  by  Hinging 
the  supposed  sorceress  into  the  nearest  pond  ;  while  the  me<liic\'al 
fabie  of  her  transformation  at  will  into  animal  form,  accompanied 
by  the  liability  to  suffer  in  her  actual  body  any  wound  or  damage 
inflicted  on  her  borrowed  shape,  is  also  current  in  this  remote 
corner  of  the  globe.  The  witch,  when  banished  from  her  native 
village,  must  be  separated  from  it  by  one,  two,  or  more  streams, 
according  to  the  potency  of  her  spells,  which  are  neutralized — 
again  as  in  Western  fable — by  running  water.  The  belief  that 
the  souls  of  those  violently  put  to  death  become  nate  to  haunt 
and  guard  the  spot  leads  to  a  more  ghastly  practice,  also  widely 
extended — that  of  burying  victims  alive  under  newly  foumled 
cities  or  palaces,  to  secure  them  spiritual  wardenship. 

Such  superstitions  are  perhaps  a  reaction  from  the  intangible 
abstraction!)  of  the  oflicial  creed,  since  Buddhism   presents  the 
unique  phenomenon  of   a  religion   of  atheism,  recognising  no 
Supreme  Being  or  persona!  ruler  of  the  universe.    Gautama  him* 
r  self,  revered  as  a  sage  rather  than  worshipped  as  a  divinity,  is 
lJl)e)ievcd  to  have  passed  into  that  state  of  negative  beatitude  or 
aunihilatiou — nibbhan    or    nirvana — which    implies    no    active 
consciousness  of,  or  response  to,  human  invocation.     The  motive 
and  reward  of  virtue  is  supplied  by  belief  in  the  trausmigration 
of  souls  into  animal  or  even  inanimate  forms,  though  without 
continuity  of  consciousness.    The  moral  value  of  previous  Uvea  is 
L  summed  up  as  the  "  kan,"  or  past  being  of  the  individual,  and 
f  his  recompense  or  punishment,  as  the  case  may  be,  consists  either 
of  an  ascending  series  of  happier  metamorphoses,  or  of  a  corre- 
sponding retrogression  in  the  scale  of  existence.     The  previous 
lives  of  Buddha,  550  in  number,  atford  endless  subjects  for  the 
sacred  drama,  under  the  name  of  birth-stories. 

Buddhist  cosmogony,  based  on  the  evolution  of  matter  from 
its  own  inherent  properties,  asserts  the  alternate  destruction  and 
reconstruction  of  the  universe  through  a  perpetual  series  of 
cycles,  water  being  always  the  reproductive  agency,  and  generat- 
ing the  protoplasmic  scum,  whence  the  germs  of  lite  are  developed 
once  more. 

The  theng-being,  or  yellow  robe  of  the  Burmese  monks,  called 
pohn-gyees  or  phoongyces,  is  held  in  universal  reverence  by  ihe 
people,  and  their  monasteries,  called  kyoungs,  distinguished  by 
the  niany-gpired  and  pinnacled  triple-canopied  roof,  may  be  seen 
under  the  shade  of  their  sacred  groves  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all 
towns  and  villages.  They  serve  the  purpose  of  schools  where 
gratuitous  education  is  given  to  all  the  Burmese  youth,  among 
whom  illiteracy  is  cunsequently  rare.  Initiation  into  the  monastic 
order  ia  a  ceremony  undergone  by  every  Burman,  being  regarded 
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08  a  oertifioate  of  admission  into  the   pale  of  hnmanity.     The 

kJittle  aspirant — for  the  investiture  generally  takes  place  in  early 

ifcjyhood — is  conducted  to  the  monastery  by  a  corttije  like  a  bridal 

nrooession,  and  the  occasion  is  celebrated  with    great  festivity. 

In  some  cases  the  parents  take  the  boy  home  immediately  alter, 

but  he  is  more  generally  lell  for  a  week,  or  even  for  the  whole 

Ituddhist  Lent — from  July  to  October.     It  is  a  common  practice 

lor  the  piously  disposed  to    pass  this   season    every  year  in  a 

kinonastory.  as  by  doing  so  considerable  spiritual  merit  is  acquired. 

T'he  monkish  vows  of  celibacy,  poverty,  and  obedience  are  never 

more  than  temporary,  and  the  exceptions  are  those  who  wear  the 

yt-llow  robe  for  life.     Among  the  special  insij^nia  of  the  monks 

is  tlie  awana  or  yap,  a  fan  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  talipot- 

ynlm,  whence  they  are  sometimes  culled  talapoins,  its  use  being 

Pto  shield  their  jjaze   (rom  distracting  objects.     As  they  live  by 

mendicancy,  the   begging-bowl   is  another   of  their  symbolical 

appurtenances.     The  robe,  whose  dye  comes  from  the  jack-tree 

{A  rtocarpua  integri folia),  is  supposed  to  be  made  of  shreds  and 

jpatches  to  signify  poverty,  but  a  single  cut  with  a  esuissors  some- 

Himes  takes  the  place  of  the  literal  tact.     The  liuddhist  rosHry  is 

made  of  the  seeds  of  the  Catina  indica,  or  "  Indian  shot,"  said 

to  have  sprung  up  from  the  blood  of  Gautama. 

In  the  early  morning  the  yellow-robes  may  be  seen  sallying 

forth  from  the  kyoungs,  and  wandering  through  the  streets  to 

receive  in  tlieir  begging-bowls  the  ofierings  of  the  faithful  in  the 

Ijiuipe  of  rice  and  vegetables.     These  are  generally  abundantly 

■applied,  80  much  so  that  the  pious  mendicant  will  sometimes 

■nra  his  alms  with  the  brute  creation,  emptying  his  bowl  by  the 

Miyside,  and  starting  on  a  fresh   round  to  have  it  replenished. 

Rhe  fare  of  the  brotherhood  is  8np])08ed  to  consist  of  the  broken 

'^Ibod  thus  collected,  but  it  is  whispered  that  in  some  kyoungs  u 

■toieasional  cook  is  kept,  to  serve  it  up  in  more  appetizing  form. 

Tba  routine  of  the  monnileries  consists  of  an  eight  o'clock  brenk- 

fet  alter  the  morning  strull,  and  n  second   meal  also  in  the  fure- 

■OOD,  monastic  discipline    proscribing   food  after  middny.     The 

(«Ht  of  the  day  is  passed   in  chatting,  sleeping,  or  meditating,  as 

tlie  taste  of  the  individual  may  dictate.     No  sacerdotal  functions 

^•fond  an  occasional  exhortation  are  performed  by  the  pohn-gyces, 

Itod  there  ia  strictly  speaking   no   Buddhist  priesthood,  neither 

■ierifiM  Dor  public  worship  being  otiered.     There  are  no  distinc- 

Hmm  <4  monastic  orders,  but  the  monks  are  divided  into  two 

■ntiU  Mcta  or  schools,  called  Muhuh-gaudee,  and  Soola-gaudee  ; 

Hm  former  admitting  considerable  relaxation  of  the  rule,  the  latter 

ItivtHMtiiiff  its  austen  observance. 

Tame  li  '       '     U  throng  in  shoals  to  the  bank  when  summoned 
by  a  fun,  ,   arc  found  in  the   Icawadv,  nua^t  v.\\v&  \Sk\a.vA 
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monasteries,  the  Buddhist  reverence  for  animal  life  being  shown 
by  the  monks  in  the  care  of  these  Strang  pets. 

There  are  a  few  communities  of  Burmese  nuns,  odd-looking 
figures  with  their  white  robes  and  shaven  heads,  who  also  live  by 
begging,  but  do  not  trouble  themselves  with  education.  They  are 
generally  elderly  women,  and  are  bound  by  only  temporary  vows. 

The  profuse  ornamentation  lavished  on  the  kyoungs  may  be 
imagined  from  the  subjoined  description  by  Mr.  Scott  (Shway 
Yoe),  of  the  Royal  Monastery  of  Mandalay  : — 

At  the  foot  of  ^[andalay  Ilill,  juat  outride  the  eastern  gate  of  the 
city,  it  extends  over  an  area  of  a  good  many  acres.  Every  building 
in  it  is  magnificent ;  every  inch  carved  with  the  ingenuity  of  a  Chinese 
toy,  the  whole  ablaze  with  gold-leaf  and  a  mosaic  of  fragments  of 
looking-glass  embedded  in  a  resinous  gum,  while  the  zinc  roofs  glitter 
like  silver  in  the  sun,  and  the  golden  bells  on  the  gable  spires  tinkle 
melodiously  with  every  breeze.  The  huge  posts  are  gilt  all  over,  or 
covered  with  a  red  lacquer  ;  the  eaves  and  gables  represent  all  kinds 
of  curious  and  grotesque  figures.  The  interior  is  no  less  elaborate,  the 
panels  of  wall  and  ceiling  are,  some  carved,  some  diapered  with  the 
musaic  mirror-work,  glistening  like  silver  with  a  rough  gold  network 
thrown  over  it.  The  wood  carving  is  particularly  fine,  the  etl'ect  in 
some  places,  where  the  birds,  pecking,  taking  wing,  alighting,  and  in 
every  variety  of  attitude,  are  so  cut  as  to  appear  to  underlie  the  profuse 
flower  scroll-work,  being  particularly  clever.  The  amount  of  gilding 
spread  thickly  over  every  part  of  the  kyoung  alone  represents  many 
hundred  pounds. 

The  manuscripts  stored  in  the  monasteries  are  iu  Pali,  the 
sacred  language  of  this  part  of  the  East,  and  are  written  on  palm- 
leaves  with  a  stylus,  a  cloth  soaked  in  oil  being  rubbed  over  the 
surfnce  to  render  the  writing  permanent. 

The  popular  saying  that  the  chief  products  of  Burma  are 
pohn-gyees,  pariah-dogs,  and  pagodas  seems  to  have  a  fair 
Libundation  of  fact,  and  the  last  category  of  characteristic  objects 
lie  certainly  numerously  represented.  Generally  built  solid,  or  at 
BBQOst  with  a  small  chamber  at  bottom,  they  are  so  far  symbolical 
of  the  religion  to  which  they  are  dedicated — an  elaborate  struo- 
ture  with  nothingness  at  its  core.  The  name  pagoda — a  corrup- 
tion of  the  Cinghalese  dhagoha,  from  the  Sanskrit  dhatu  gitarba 
(relic-shrine),  is  not  applied  to  them  in  Burma,  where  they  are 
called  Payali  or  Zaydee,  from  the  Pali  chuitya  (offering-place). 
The  fundamental  idea  of  the  pagoda  is  the  folded  lotin^-bnd, 
emblematical  of  the  human  avatar  of  Buddha,  and  this  archetypal 
form  is  the  substructure  of  all  the  extrinsic  ornamentation.  The 
most  celebrated  of  these  shrines  is  the  Shwe  Dagon  Payah,  the 
monster  pagoda  of  Rangoon,  a  goal  of  pilgrimage  to  all  t^H 
o&tives  of  Further  India.     Here  the  last  spur  of  the  Pewj^l 
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Yoma  lifts  been  carved  into  a  terraced  base,  whence,  in  Colonel 
Yule's  words,  "  the  ^Idea  bulk  of  Shwe  Dugon  has  for  two 
thou&ind  years, 

Shot  upwards  like  a  pyramid  of  fire, 

acrosa  the  dismal  flats  of  the  delta." 

Scaled  with  gold,  and  crowned  with  the  glittering  htee  or 
umbrella,  encrusted  with  gems  and  hung  with  bells,  the  gift  of 
Mendohn  Min,  Theebaw's  royal  predecessor,  its  burnished  mass 
has  a  perimeter  of  1,355  feet,  and  rises  from  its  triple  terrace 
guarded  by  leogryphs  and  otiier  monsters,  to  a  height  of  321 
{<!e\.  A  favourite  object  of  royal  niuniliceuce,  one  king  of  Burma 
devoted  his  own  weight  in  gold,  12  st.  3  lb.,  to  regilding 
it.  the  outlay  amounting  to  £9,000.  Its  mighty  bell,  the 
Mabah  Ganda,  "great  swoet  voice,"  had  a  narrow  escape  of 
being  carried  off  as  a  trophy  by  the  English  to  Calcutta,  but  its 
unwieldy  mass  of  twenty-five  tons  capsized  the  float  transporting 
it,  and  slipped  into  tlie  river,  whence  llie  English  engineers  could 
not  succeetl  in  recovering  it.  The  natives,  some  years  later, 
having  received  a  scorn lul  sanction  from  the  authorities,  achieved 
the  ft^iat  with  their  simple  appliances',  and  restored  it  in  triumph 
to  its  place.  This  mon.^ter  is  fur  surpassed  in  size  by  the  bell  of 
the  Mcngohn  Pagoda,  in  Upper  Burma,  weighing  ninety  tons, 
of  which  Colonel  Yule  declared  that  it  would  require  a  battering 
ram  to  bring  out  its  tone,  and  which  is  second  only  to  the 
"Great  Monarch"  of  Moscow  presented  by  Catherine  II.  The 
Bormeae  bells  have  no  clappers,  but  are  struck  with  sticks  or 
dwn'  antlers,  the  object  l>eing  to  call  the  attention  of  the  spirits 
to  tbo  fiict  that  worship  hns  been  offered. 

Superstition  rules  every  stage  of  life  in  Burma,  beginning  with 
the  selection  of  the  name  lor  nn  infant.  Choice  is  limited  by 
the  accident  of  birth,  names  beginning  with  certain  letters  being 
«tt  aside  for  the  diiierent  days  of  the  week.  These  are  called,  us 
in  Europe,  after  the  seven  planets,  an  eighth  or  dark  planet  called 
jraben  l>cing  interpolated  for  the  latter  half  of  Wednesday.  The 
(■Icublion  of  the  horoscope  (za-daii)  is  an  indispensable  prelimi- 
ikanr  to  beginning  life,  and,  being  carel'ully  preserved,  has  the 
antiiority  of  a  baptismal  certificate.  Innumerable  rules  of  con- 
duct are  derived  from  the  day  ot  nativity,  such  as  that  the 
intermarriage  of  people  born  on  certain  days  is  unlucky. 

Tbtj  tattooing  of  the  centre  of  the  body  from  the  waist  to  the 
knee*  is  universal  among  the  Burmese  men,  the  pattern,  pricked 
eo  the  »kin  with  a  stylus  charged  with  lampblack,  remaining 
pwrnaoently  traced  in  dark-blue.  Must  elaborate  designs  are 
from  books  of  samples  kept  by  the  sa^aVA  ox  «k\V\&\»  Sn. 
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this  line,  but  the  process  is  so  painful,  cansing  subsequent  irrita- 
tion, and  even  fever,  that  it  is  seldom  completed  at  onoe,  but 
done  at  intervals,  square  by  square.  Talismans  of  variom 
kinds  are  also  inserted  under  the  skin,  showing  externally  as  pro- 
jecting knobs,  and  money  is  sometimes  kept  in  the  same  way, 

The  boring  of  the  girls'  ears  at  thirteen  or  fourteen  is  celebrated 
as  a  family  festival,  and  the  ornamentation  inserted,  consisting 
of  plugs  or  cylinders,  expands  the  orihce  so  much  that  the 
universal  cigar  is  sometimes  kept  in  it.  Long  strips  of  silk  or 
cotton  wound  round  the  body  lorm  the  national  dress,  supple- 
mented in  the  women  by  an  open  jacket.  The  hair,  whose 
length  is  a  matter  of  pride,  is  piled  on  the  head  in  a  topknot, 
sometimes  adorned  with  flowers,  or  bound  with  a  coloured 
kerchief. 

In  striking  contrast  with  the  splendour  of  the  religious  edifices 
in  Burma,  is  the  rudeness  of  domestic  architecture.  The  house 
is  a  structure  of  planking,  or  bamboo  and  matting,  raised  on 
piles  and  roofed  with  danee,  or  leaves  of  the  toddy-palm,  a  form 
of  thatch  so  combustible  that  a  hook  is  always  at  hand  to  remove 
it  bodily  in  case  of  fire.  The  furniture  is  equally  unpretending: 
no  chaiis  or  tables  are  used  ;  and  some  rugs  and  mats  by  way  of 
bedding  and  seats,  a  large  lacquer  dish  called  a  byat,  and  a 
mortar  for  husking  rice,  with  a  low  earthenware  bowls  and  jars, 
form  the  principal  articles  needed  fcr  setting  up  an  establishment. 

The  meals,  generally  two  ii>  number,  taken  at  eight  a.m.  and 
five  P.M.,  are  of  a  corresponding  frugality.     A  mass  of  rice  served 
in  the  great  lacquer  dish   forms  the  jyit-ce  de  r^nistanre,  and  is 
Itunked  by  bowls  of  curry,  a   vegetable  soup  with  chillies  and 
onions,  suit  and  oil,  as  its  basis,  and  young  bamboo  shoots,  stems 
of  aquatic  plants,  succulent  arums,  asparagus,  and   aromatic  or 
acrid    leaves   of    mangoes   or   tamarinds    tor   its    miscellaneous 
ingredients.     The  rousted  eggs  of  the  iguana  and  green   turtle 
are  among  fuvoinite  dishes,  as  are  two  still  stranger  dainties,  the 
large  red  ants  called  hnhgin,  fried   in   oil,  and   the   pupoa  ol  the 
silkworm  after  the  silk  has  been  unwound,  said  to  taste  like 
roast  chestnuts  when  cooked  in  similar  fashion.     The  insipidity 
of  rice-diet  apparently  leaves  a  craving  for  strong  flavours,  and 
Burmese  delicacies  are  all  of  overpoweiing  potency.     Durria^H 
iheir   favourite    imported    fruit,    whole  cargoes  of  which    we^| 
transported    by    the   Irawadi   steamers  for  the    royal    table,  S 
described   as   a   garlic   custard    with   superadded    whifi);  of  ttH 
foulest  gases;    while    nga-pee,    the    national    condiment  p<^| 
€XccUenre,  prepared  from   dried  and   pressed  or   pounded    tisM 
resembles,  according  to  Colonel  Yule,  "decayed   shrimp   pa8te.S 
Little  care  indeed   is  used   in  the  curing  process  even  of  tbfl 
better  kind  in  which  the  Ivrger  fish  arc  dried  and  pressed  whskfl 
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rliile  the  inferior  preparation  of  shrimps  and  misceiiaoeous 
II  fish,  brayed  in  a  mortar,  attains  au  udvancc-<l  stage  of 
iimposition  in  manufacture.  Heuce  tbcnati\e  boats,  in  which 
it  ia  oomroonly  stacked  in  bulk,  exhale  an  intolerable  stench,  and 
[.even  packed  in  jars  on  the  Irawudi  steamers  its  presence  is 
lisBgreeably  self-evident.  So  large  is  the  consumption  of  nga- 
pee,  that  13,500  tons,  value  £90,000,  have  been  imported  from 
Lower  to  "Upper  Burma  in  a  single  year. 

The  so-called  "  pickled  tea,"  or  le'hpet,  is  not  in  reality 
prepared  from  the  leaves  of  the  tea-plant,  but  Irom  those  of 
another  shrub,  Ehvodendron  orientale.  It  is  manufactured  by 
Lihe  Shans  and  Paloungs  of  the  hill  country,  whence  it  is  floated 
liowu  on  bamboo  raits,  and  its  sale  formed  a  royal  monopoly 
Italued  at  90  lakhs,  or  £900,000.  Mixed  with  salt,  garlic,  some 
Kraius  of  millet,  and  a  strong  dose  of  assafaHida,  it  forms  a 
Konne  houdie  which  only  a  Burmese  palate  can  relish. 
\  A  quid  of  betel-nut,  mixed  with  lime  and  the  astringent  cutch, 
Ba  never  absent  from  the  Burman's  cheek  ;  and  equally  inseparable, 
hven  from  the  lips  of  women  and  children,  is  the  large  green 
Pcherout,  com]>osed  uf  chips  of  wood,  sugar,  and  a  dash  uf  tobacco 
rulled  III  a  leak-leaf,  and  attaining  the  formidable  pro(>ortions  of 
^ix  to  eight  inches  long,  with  a  diameter  of  an  inch.  The 
jbcrease  in  opium-smoking,  and  in  importation  of  spirits  under 
Baglieh  rule,  have  exercised  an  unfortunately  demoralizing 
Bnducnce  on  the  population. 

I     Domestic   life  in  Burma  approaches   the  European  standard 

Itioru  ncirly  than  that  of  any  other  Eastern  country.     Polygamy 

M  not  practised,  and  family  relations,  despite  the  facility  atfordud 

pbr  divorce,  arc  kindly  and  genial.     This  is  due  in  great  measure 

■O  the   position   occupied   by   women,   who,  so   far   from   being 

kphldetl  or  suppressed,  enjoy  equal  rights  of  properly  and  control 

Pnfc   men.       Sirigularly    iutelligcnt  and  capable,  they    find    a 

eongeniul  Held  for  the  exercise  of  their  faculties  in   trade,  and 

while  small  articles  of  food  or  luxury  are  on  sjle  in  almost  every 

■arracM  house,  girls  of  good  position  do  not  think  it  derogatory 

Hto  ke«p  a  stall  at  the  bazaar,  us  much  for  pleasure  as  fur  profit. 

I    Considerable    freedom   of    choice    is    allowed    in    respect    to 

HHriatfc,  and  a  Burmese  courtship,  lasting  sometimes  fur  years, 

HPfet'    very    dissimilar  from  a  European  wooing.     The  swam, 

ijianied  by  a  friend,  pays  his  visits  after   nightfall,  and   is 

ived  in  state  by  the  young  lady  adorned  in  all  her  Hncrv,  and 

witiioiit  the  visible  intervention  of  parents,  whose  supervision  ix, 

however,  exercised   from  an  adjoining  room.     The  marriage  is 

a  parrly  livil  celebration  without  uny  religious  formality. 

^^fct  \%  jiractised  in  Burma    in  the  case  of  the  rich   or 

^^Mi^  .       ',  the  body  being  consumed  on  u  ^^Te.     X  %VrtiXi<i^ 
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analogy  with  ancient  Greek  and  Ej»yptian  custom  is  the  usage 
of  placing  a  gold  or  silver  coin  in  the  mouth  of  the  corpse,  called, 
too,  kado-ahah  (ferry-toll)  or  nibban-kado  (death-ferry),  just  as 
it  was  classically  termed  "  the  obolus  of  Charon." 

Although  caste  distinctions  are  not  recognized  in  Burma,  there 
are  pariah  classes  socially  ostracized  by  the  rest.  Foremost  among 
these  are  the  para-gyoon,  hereditary  slaves  of  the  pagodas, 
devoted  to  the  service  of  those  ediiices,  and  perpetually  excluded 
from  association  or  intermarriage  with  any  other  order  of  the 
oommunity.  Similarly  proscribed  are  the  pah-gwet  (called  from 
a  ring  tattooed  on  the  cheek),  jailers,  lictors,  and  executioners ;  the 
sandalas,  coffin-makers  and  grave-diggers  ;  the  lamaing,  or  tillers 
of  royal  lands  ;  all  lepers,  deformed  aud  mutilated  persons ;  and 
the  ta-doung-sa,  a  caste  of  vagrants  compelled  to  beg  their  bread 
and  wander  from  place  to  place.  Fishers  and  hunters  who  violate 
the  Buddhist  law  by  taking  life  are  regarded  with  aversion, 
though  not  considered  as  actual  pariahs,  and  the  yabains,  silk- 
worm-breeders of  the  forests,  are  regarded  in  a  similar  light. 
There  are  no  other  class  distinctions,  and  the  simplicity  of  Bur- 
mese life  levels  much  of  the  inequality  between  poverty  and 
wealth.  The  joyousness  of  the  national  character  shows  m  the 
variety  and  animation  of  popular  and  religious  festivals.  The 
New  Year,  falling  iu  the  first  half  of  April,  is  ushered  in  by  the 
Water  Feast,  with  an  interchange  of  greetings  in  the  shape  of 
douches  and  shower-batlis ;  and  a  little  later  is  held  the  nga-hloht- 
pwe  in  honour  of  the  rescue  of  the  fish  from  the  danger  of  being 
left  high  and  dry  after  the  rains,  and  their  transferrence  in  jubi- 
lant procession  to  the  river.  In  November  comes  the  sohn-daw- 
gyee,  when  all  the  houses  of  each  street  or  quarter  in  its  turn 
are  laid  open  at  night,  decorated  with  hangings  and  lighten 
tapestries,  carpets,  silver  vases  and  relreshment-tables  ;  the  girls 
seated  behind  rows  of  lamps,  and  laden  with  their  own  and  their 
friends'  jewellery,  forming  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  spectacle. 
In  the  same  month  comes  the  tawadehntha,  when  the  ascent  of 
Buddha  into  heaven  is  celebrated  by  a  three  days'  carnival,  and 
a  fluttering  and  bedizened  crowd  escorts  to  the  pagodas  the  time- 
honoured  otTerings  of  great  pasteboard  spires  glittering  with 
tinsel,  and  "  padaythas,"  trees  hung  with  shining  trinkets  or 
sometimes  witli  solid  rupees,  then  called  "  ngway  (silver)  paday- 
thas," and  worth  from  tive  hundred  to  a  thousand  of  the  coins 
they  bear. 

The  close  of  Lent,  at  the  end  of  October,  is  celebrated  with 
univereal  illuminations ;  cornices  of  coloured  lamps  deline  the 
pyramidal  outlines  of  the  pag^idas  ;  Mandalay  is  lor  three  nights 
ablaze  with  variegated  light,  and  millions  of  oil  lamps  willj  b 
boo  Boats,  launciied  iu  siioals  from  every  river-side  village,  i 
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Iwrt  the  Irawadi  from  Bhamaw  to  China  Buckeer  into  a  sea  of 
quiverio!;  Ilame.  Joyoos  crowds  under  some  pious  pretext  invade 
even  the  halls  of  the  monasteries,  and  the  blank  gaze  of  the 

■lated  Buddha  in  the  sacred  niche  novrise  checks  tlie  mundane 

%erriment  of  a  night  of  revel. 

Theatrical  performances,  held  in  the  open  air,  and  sometimes 
enaoted  by  puppets,  are  the  most  popular  of  secular  amusements, 
the  mbjects  of  the  plays,  according  to  some  travellers,  being;  such 
asibe  Lord  Chamberlain  might  find  it  easy  to  object  to.  llorse- 
noes  are  also  much  frequented,  and  the  annual  boat-race  on  the 

.  Intradi,  when  the  competing  craft  represent  different  villages  and 
townships,  is  watched  by  a  crowd  not  less  eager  and  far  more 
demonstrative  than  that  gathered  on  Barnes  Bridge  to  see  the 
finish  of  the  Light  and  Dark  Blues.  Lithe  and  hardy,  though 
undersized,  the  Burmans  are  crack  oarsmen,  and  the  crews  of  the 
royul  barges,  forty  to  sixty  strong,  are  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the 
world.  Some  of  the  population  lead  a  permanently  amphibious 
life  aod  do  an  itinerant  trade  on  the  rivers,  where  they  may  be 
seen  oavigating  their  floating  homes  under  the  shade  of  e&tra- 
Ti^ntly  wide  bamboo  hats.  Though  shrewd  in  bargaining,  the 
B  -  prodigal  in  spending,  and  money  slips  rapidly  through 

In-  ;-,  whether  spent  in  gaming,  entertaining,  or  endowing 

paeodas. 

The  early  history  of  Burma  consists  of  wars  with  China, 
variously  recounted  by  the  historians  on  both  sides.  The  claim 
of  the  latter  to  regard  her  neighbour  as  tributary  rests  on  a  treaty 
dated  December  13,  1769,  which  does  not,  however,  seem  to 
bear  out  the  pretension.  The  Burmese  monarch,  magniloqucntly 
diwiribed  as  "  the  Lord  who  rules  over  a  multitude  of  Umbrella- 
weariDg  Chiefs  in  the  Great  Western  Kingdom,  the  Sun- 
detoended  King  of  Ava  and  Master  of  the  Golden  Palace,"  seems 
in  the  preamble  placed  on  the  same  level  of  dignity  as  "  the 
Master  of  llie  Golden  Palace  of  China,  who  rales  over  a  multitude 
of  Umbrella-wearing  Ciiicfs  in  the  Great  Eastern  Kingdom." 
Nor  is  there  any  implied  subordination  in  the  text  of  the  treaty, 
whose  main  article  is  as  follows : — 

Pesos  and  friendship  being  established  between  the  two  great 
CQilBtrtes,  they  shall  become  like  two  pieces  of  gold  united  into  one, 
asd  nillably  to  tiie  establishment  of  the  gold  and  silver  road  [com- 
norcial  intercourse],  as  well  as  agreeably  to  former  custom,  the  princes 
sad  offiocn  of  each  country  shall  move  tlieir  respective  sovcruigns  to 
tTiMHilt  and  exchange  aETectionate  letters  in  gold  once  in  every  ten  years. 

The  ioterohange  of  presents  here  agreed  on  took  place  down  to 
9  r^-'cat  date,  and  though  it  is  asserted  that  the  return  gifts  of 
'      lu  came,    not  from  I'ekin,  but  from  the  ytovvwt\«kV  ^vinexvi- 
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ment  of  Yaniian,  this  distinction  seemB  a  very  shadowy  foaii- 
I  dation  for  the  pretenoe  of  suzerain  rights  lo  rest  upon.  The 
i  claim  of  the  Celestial  Empire  to  annex  the  northern  portion  of 
Burma,  including  BImmaw  and  adjacent  territory  for  fifty  miles 
to  the  south,  foHovving  an  ancient  frontier-line  long  superseded, 
is  equally  untenable. 

Upper  and  Lower  Burma  originally  formed  the  rival  king- 
doms of  Ava  and  Pegu,  with  the  Peacock,  and  the  Henza,  or 
Sacred  Goose,  as  their  respective  symbols.  Their  fusion  dates 
from  the  revolt  of  the  former,  then  a  conquered  province,  under 
the  leadership  of  Alaung-pra  or  Alompra,  the  founder  of  tlie 
present  dynasty.  Born  in  1720,  of  the  despised  community  of 
those  who  live  by  the  chase,  tlie  Burmese  William  Tell  soon 
made  the  name  of  Muthsebo,  "  the  Hunter-Captain,''  a  rallying- 
cry  of  national  liberty  instead  of  a  byword  of  reproach.  The 
handful  of  followers  who  at  first  supported  him  grew  into  an 
army  which  his  genius  enabled  him  during  a  five  years'  struggle 
to  lead  to  a  series  of  victories,  resulting  in  the  reversal  of  the 
previous  relations  of  the  two  provinces  and  the  final  subjugation 
of  Pegu  by  Ava.  Tiie  French  and  English,  then  rivals  for  the 
supremacy  of  Hindostan,  took  opposite  sides  also  in  the  Burmese 
contest,  the  former  supporting  the  cause  of  Pegu,  the  latter  that 
of  the  revolted  province. 

But  the  excesses  of  ilie  house  of  Alompra,  among  whose 
desccndant-s  a  strain  of  madness  has  developed  since  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  rendered  impossible  the  maintenance  of  this  early 
dynastic  friendship  with  the  rulers  of  Ilindostau.  "  Of  all  the 
Eastern  nations  with  which  the  Government  of  India  hiis  had  to 
do,"  wrote  Lord  Ualhousie  in  a  celebrated  minute,  in  1!Sj6,  "  the 
Burmese  are  the  most  arrogant  and  overbearing.''  This  character 
they  have  steadily  maintained,  and  a  series  of  insults  and  provoca- 
tions have  brought  about  the  annexation  of  the  entire  empire  of 
Ava,  ns  the  result  of  three  Burmese  wars  fought  at  intervals  of 
nearly  thirty  years.  By  the  treaty  of  Yandabo  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  first,  in  February,  1826,  the  provinces  of  Assam,  Arakan 
and  Tenasserim  passed  under  British  rule,  while  the  second  closed 
in  1853  wilh  the  sacrifice  by  Burma  of  Pegu,  including  the  whole 
Irawadi  delta.  lJp[)er  Burma,  thus  cut  off  from  the  sea,  was 
rendered  practically  impotent,  and  its  facile  conquest  as  the  result 
of  the  third  and  latest  expedition  justifies  Lord  Dalhoueie's 
assertion,  thirty  years  previous,  that  he  held  the  remnant  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ava  "in  the  hollow  of  his  hand."  The  brief  pro- 
clamation of  January  1, 18S6,  in  which  Lord  Duffcrin  announced 
the  incorporation  of  Theebaw's  dominions  in  those  of  Her  Majesty, 
relegated  to  the  shadow-land  of  the  irrevocable  past  one  of  the 
most  lyiica.\  of  Eastern  monarchies. 
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His  Majesty  of  the  Golden  Foot,  rejoicing  in  an  amplitude  of 
Stular  redundancies,  was  a  despot  absolute  and  unlimited.  No 
hereditary  nobility  counterbalanced  his  supremacy,  and  all  official 
<li(rt)itaries  v\-ere  the  creatures  of  bis  will.  The  deliberations  of  the 
Hlot-Jaw,  or  Royal  Council,  in  which  all  executive  and  judicial 
authority  centred,  and  the  Byadeit,  or  second  deliberative  Com- 
mittee of  State,  were  equally  under  his  control,  their  members 
being  nominated  and  dismissed  at  his  pleasure.  The  first  of  these 
was  composed  of  four  Ministers,  with  the  title  of  Woon-gyee — 
literally  "great  burden;"  their  assistants  being  termed  Woon- 
dduk — "prop  of  the  burden."  The  second  consisted  of  a  like 
number  of  Atween-woons — Ministers  of  the  Interior — acting  also 

( private  secretaries  to  the  king. 

The  royal  revenue,  about  £SOO,000.  raised  by  a  system  of 
extortion,  was  principally  based  on  the  ngway-daw — "royal 
silver" — a  house  or  family  tax  amounting  to  about  7k.  M.  a  head, 
and  assessed  on  a  Doomsday  Book  compiled  in  17S3.  Fisheries 
and  various  forms  of  culture  were  also  taxed,  and  mines,  timber 
forests,  and  trade  in  "  pickled  tea"  formed  royal  monopolies,  while 
the  whole  labour  of  the  country  was  also  at  the  arbitrary  disposal 
of  the  State.  Each  province,  township  and  village  had  its  governor 
or  sub-governor,  and  the  revenues  of  the  several  districts  were 
assigned  to  members  of  the  royal  family,  ministers,  or  favourites, 
expressively  termed  myo-tsa — "eater  of  the  town."     From  these 

atpanages  are  derived  the  names  of  the  Burmese  mouarchs, 
ways  territorial  and  never  personal  appellations.  Thus  Theebaw 
Min  is  simply  Prince  of  Tlieebnvv,  that  province  having  been  the 
one  "  eaten  "  by  him  before  he  became  the  general  devourer  of 
Uie  conntry  at  large. 

A  universal  conscription,  limited  by  bribery,  recruited  the  ranks 
of  a  pantomime  army,  by  no  means  destitute  of  fighting  <pialitics. 
It  rendered  grotesque  by  a  parody  on  European  discipline  and 
^ttipment.  Othcers  mounted  on  elephants,  followed  by  umbrolla- 
B,  grooms  and  chargers,  made  an  imposing  ehow^  but  the 
tik  and  tile,  chatting  and  smoking  as  they  shullled  along,  with 
Jmrts  earrii-d  indilferently  on  their  heads  or  on  their  bayonets, 
I  awry,  standards,  now  erect,  now  trailing,  were  the  veriest 
ta&ius  that  ever  shouldered  musket.  Tiio  picked  troops, 
[led  a-hmo-daw,  were  a  standing  militia — hereditary  soldiers  of 
the  Alompra  dynasty.  Drawn  trom  certain  districts,  lying  chietly 
1o  ibo  north  of  the  capital  near  the  cradle  of  the  race,  and 
exempted  from  other  furms  of  t.axation,  these  si-rfs  of  the  s[)ear, 
tatt«o«d  with  a  dragon  between  the  shoulders,  furnished  the  royal 
guards, and  were  the  only  real  soldiers  in  Burma. 

The  curront  of  the  Irawadi  links  tcigether  several  clnsters  of 
forldro  capitals  abandoned  by  the  (vuprices  of  ibc  Burmese  C<^v»V 
vou  XV.— Xd.  II.     [Third  Serica.\  t. 
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after  having  been  the  scene  of  it*  fantastic  splendours.    Tngoung, 

■  destroyed  by  a  Mongol  invasion  before  the  Cliristiaa  em,  was  the 
I  first  of  the  series,  and  Old  Pagalin,  which  rose  on  its  ruins  about 
I  107  A.D.,  the  second.  An  existence  of  six  or  seveu  centuries  did 
I  not  secure  this  metropolis  from  eventual  desertion,  and  its  name 

and  rank  were  transferred  to  another  site  200  miles  lower  down 

the  river.     New  Pagahn,  wliose  most  ancient  shrine  dates  from 

850  A.D.,  was  par  excellence  the  city  of  pajjcdas,  and  tlie  ruins 

of  some  900  still  rise  above  the  jungle  for  eight  miles  along  the 

river-bank,  extending  inland  for  two  or  three.     Many  thousands 

of  these  edifices  are  said  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  defenoe  of 

the  city  in  12 Si  a.d,,  when  its  turn  for  destruction  came  at  the 

hands  of  invading  Tartars   and   Chinese.     The  proud  name  of 

Jayapura  (City  of  Victory)  bestowed  on  its  successor  Tsagain,  did 

not  avail  to  save  it  from  a  like  fate  sixty  years  later,  when  its 

I  honours  were  inherited  by  tlie  historic  city  of  Ava.     Founded  in 

I  13t)l',  on  a  site  known  as  Augwa,  or  fishpond,  its  familiar  name 

I  has  survived  its  official  or  sacred  title  of  llatanapura  (City  of 

r  Gems),  and  is  identitied  with  the  culminating  splendours  of  the 

Peacock  Throne.     It  survived  until  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 

I  in  1830,  although  the  seat  of  government  oscillated  between  it  and 

I  its  latest  lival,  Amarapura,  the  City  of  the  Immortals.     Here  & 

I  po[)ulation  of  90, QUO  were  gathered  when,  in  1SJ8,  the  caprice  of 

I  Mindohn  Min,  Tbeebaw's  predecessor,  who  disliked  the  noise  of 

I  the  steamers  on  the  river,  commanded  a  general  migration  to  the 

■  swamp  and  jungle-covered  plain  of  Mandalay,  a  few  miles  higher 
up.  The  Chinese  settlers,  whose  houses  were  of  less  fragile 
structure  than  the  shanties  of  the  natives,  and  who  had  built 
themselves  a  substantia)  joss-house,  alone  refused  to  obey,  and 

L  their  quarter  still  forms  an  eiitra-mural  suburb  to  the  present 

I  capital. 

I     The  approach  to  !MandaIay  thus  lies  past  the  ruins  of   ita 

'  predecessors,  and  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Ira  wad  i  Valley 
gains  an  added  charm  from  the  remains  with  which  it  is  so 
thickly  studded  that  Jlr.  Crawfurd,  the  British  Envoy,  counted 
200  temples  from  one  point  on  the  Tsagain  hills.  Colonel  Yule 
describes  as  follows  the  view  from  a  jutting  promontory 
near  Pagahn  to  which  he  says  nothing  on  the  Kbiae  could  be 
compared  : — 

Northward  the  great  river  stretched,  embracing  innumerable 
islands,  till  seemingly  hemmed  in  and  lost  among  the  moootainn. 
Behind  us,  curving  rapidly  round  the  point  where  we  stood,  it  passed 
away  to  the  west,  and  was  lust  in  the  blaze  of  dazzling  sunset.  North- 
ward rose  the  little  barren  broken  ridges  of  Taagain,  every  point  aod 
spur  of  which  was  marked  by  some  monastic  building  or  pagoda. 
Near]y  opposite  to  us  lay  Amarapura,  with  just  enough  haze  upon  iu 
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^psples  and  towers  to  lend  tbem  all  the  magic  of  an  Italiaa  city.  A 
great  bell-shaped  spire  rising  faintly  white  in  the  middle  of  the  town 
might  well  pass  for  a  great  Duomo.  You  could  not  discern  that  the 
domes  and  spires  were  dead  masses  of  heathen  brickwork,  and  that 
the  body  of  the  town  was  bamboo  and  thatch.  It  might  have  been 
Venice,  it  looked  so  beautiful.  Behind  it  rose  range  after  range  of 
mountains  robed  in  blue  enchantment.  Between  our  station  and  the 
river  was  only  a  narrow  strip  of  intense  green  foliiige,  mingled  with 
white  temples,  spires  and  cottage  roofs.  The  great  elbow  of  the  river 
beJuw  U9,  mirroring  the  shadows  of  the  wood  on  its  banks  and  the 
glowing  clouds  above,  had  been  like  a  lake  wore  it  not  that  the  down- 
ward drift  of  the  warboats,  as  they  crossed  and  recrossed,  marked  so 
distinctly  the  rapidity  of  the  kingly  stream. 

The  ruins  of  Ava,  with  its  temple  spires  rising  from  a  thicket 
of  gardens  and  jungle ;  those  of  Tsagain,  buried  in  a  mass  of 
tamarind-trees ;  isolated  villages,  monasteries  and  pagodas  rising 
direct  out  of  the  (lood-waters,  and  steep  crests  coronated  with 
towers,  combined  to  form  a  scene  which  the  writer  thought 
oould  not  be  surpassed  by  the  Lake  of  Como,  and  which  those 
who  had  seen  Como  declared  was  uot. 

The  temples  of  P.igahn  are  singular  among  Oriental  remains, 
from  their  resemblance  in  general  outline  to  Christian  churches 
of  the  Italiau  Gothic  order.  Tbc  ground-plan  of  the  Aaanda, 
still  used  as  a  place  of  worship,  is  a  perfect  Greek  cros.s,  and  the 
distant  view  of  the  Ganda  Palen,  another  of  tliese  buildings, 
when  seen  from  far  down  the  Irawadi,  gleaming  in  white  plaster, 
with  its  numerous  pinnacles  and  tall  central  spire,  180  feet  high, 
^taggtsted  to  Colonel  Yule  "a  dim  vision  of  Milan  Cathedral." 
^Hm  employment  of  European  artificers  has  been  conjectured  to 
explain  such  an  anomaly,  but  this  view  is  scarcely  supported  by 
the  purely  Oriental  character  of  the  architectural  details.  Here 
whero  twenty-one  kings  reigned  in  succession,  and  where  rose 
tlM  twin  towers  of  gold  and  silver  described  by  Marco  Polo, 
tke  jungle  growth  now  runs  riot  over  the  remains  of  palace  and 
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be  wide  plain  of  Mandalay,  extending  about  five  miles  in 
each  direction,  is  thickly  studded  with  houses  and  g.inlcns,  to 
where  the  blue  Shan  bills  on  its  eastern  edge  lift  themselves 
rtccply  as  from  a  lake  out  of  the  dead-level  of  its  rice-flats.  Tlio 
Bjro,  or  city  proper,  consists  of  a  triple  enclosure,  square  within 
■riare,  like  a  Chinese  puzzle,  each  outer  face  measuring  a  mile 
«  ter,  and  the  whole  containing  some   1.'},0U0  dwellings 

»..„  I  ,.U0  inhabitants.  The  external  walls,  thirty  feet  thick, 
dwpljr  crenellated,  and  heavily  banked  with  earth  inside,  are 
nnDoanled  with  bastions  at  intervals  of  2U0  yards,  and  girdled 
with  ■  iDoat  fiity  vards  wide.    Here,  amid  a  thick.  usct';;\(i\s\^  ^\ 
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lotus,  floated  the  richly  decorated  royal  galleys  with  the  kalaweik, 
or  crane,  carved  on  their  springing  poops.  Bridges  lead  to  the 
twelve  gates,  distinguished  by  the  signs  of  the  zodiac  carved  on 
posts,  and  thence  to  wide  streets  planted  with  tamarinds,  but 
formed  by  poor  and  sometimes  ruinous  houses  or  sheds.  In  tlif 
centre  a  high  teak  palisade,  fronting  a  quarter  of  a  mile  each 
way,  encloses  the  palace  or  official  city,  with  the  residences  of  the 
Ministers,  a  third  quadrangle  of  brick  surrounding  the  innermost 
sanctuary  of  Burmese  royalty  itself.  The  visitor,  admitted  by  a 
low  postern  in  the  eastern  face,  called  taga-nee,  or  red-gate, 
sees  the  long  facade  glitteriug  with  gold  and  tinsel  work  of  what 
a  British  Envoy  described  as  one  of  the  most  singular  and 
impressive  royal  residences  in  the  world.  The  position  of  the 
throne,  raised  like  a  high  tribune  at  the  further  end  of  the 
pillared  vista  of  the  Hall  of  Audience,  is  marked  externally  by 
the  sacred  spire  with  its  seven  diminishing  roof-canopies,  fantas- 
tically carved  in  (lamboyant  pinnacles.  No  one  in  palace  or 
town  may  sleep  with  his  feet  turned  in  this  direction  ;  a  proscrip- 
tion the  more  difficult  of  observance  as  a  similar  rule  applies  iu 
Buddhist  belief  to  two  points  of  the  compass — the  east,  where 
will  appear  the  new  Buddha  (Areemadehya),  and  the  west,  wliere 
stood  the  bowdee  bin,  the  sacred  tree  under  which  Shin  Gautama 
received  his  inspiration . 

A  gruesome  tale  of  the  building  of  Mandalay  is  told  by 
travellers,  and  among  others  by  "  Shway  Yoe  "  (Mr.  Scott),  in 
nn  entertaining  book  on  Burma,  compiled  from  many  sources. 
In  accordance  with  the  popular  belief  that  the  souls  of  thoM 
who  die  by  violence  become  uat-thehn,  or  guardian  spirits  of  the 
place,  fifty-two  human  beings  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  were 
buried  alive,  four  under  each  gate  and  corner  of  the  city  walls, 
four  under  the  throne,  and  one  under  each  gate  and  angle  of  the 
palace  enclosure.  Certain  rules  of  astrology  or  superstition 
guided  the  dread  selection,  and  while  it  was  impending  the 
streets  of  Mandalay  were  deserted,  no  one  venturing  out  save  at 
noonday  or  in  company.  Even  a  scries  of  gratuitous  dramatic 
performances,  purposely  given  by  the  authorities,  failed  to  draw 
an  audience  under  the  shadow  of  such  a  doom. 

The  terror  was  renewed  some  years  later  when  the  septennial 
examination  of  certain  jars  of  oil,  buried  at  the  same  time  for  the 
purpose  of  this  test,  having  in  18S0  shown  that  some  had  leaked 
dry,  the  ghastly  spell  was  declared  to  have  lost  its  cHicacy  and  to 
require  renewal.  Other  sinister  omens  pointed  in  the  sam« 
direction — an  epidemic  of  small-pox  carried  off  the  only  child  of 
Theebaw  and  other  members  of  the  royal  family,  a  tiger  broke 
loose  from  the  palace  menagerie,  and  the  nansiu-budda-mya,  a 
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huge  mhy,  emblematical  of  the  fortunes  of  the  dynasty,  was 
missed  from  the  crown  jewels.  The  Brahmin  priests,  kept  as 
rojal  astrologers  and  forming  a  college  of  augurs  in  Mandalay, 
prescribed  a  fresh  immolation,  this  time  of  600  people — the  six 
classes  of  men,  women,  boys,  girls,  soldiers  and  foreigners  supply- 
ing equal  contingents ;  tbe  warrants  were  issued  and  the  arrests 
btrgan.  A  general  exodus  took  place,  happily  attaining  such 
proportions  as  to  alarm  the  authorities  and  raise  the  spectre  of 
Knglish  intervention.  The  intended  massacre  was  countermanded 
and  public  opinion  tranquillized  by  an  official  denial. 

But  upwards  of  a  hundred  people  [says  Shway  Yoe]  had  been 
arretted,  and  some  of  these  declared,  when  liberated  months  after- 
wards, that  in  the  dark  nights  uf  terror,  when  no  one  ventured  about 
Mandalay  stroeta,  people  were  buried  under  each  of  the  posts  at  the 
twelve  gat«-s  as  a  compromise  between  the  fear  of  the  spirits  and  the 
fear  that  the  English  troops  would  cross  the  frontier. 

It  was  indeed  none  too  soon  for  the  downfall  of  a  throne  rest- 
ing on  such  a  foundation.  The  reign  of  the  young  monk  sum- 
moned from  his  monastery  to  inherit  it  in  October,  1878,  speedily 
IPive  the  final  blow  to  its  tottering  stability,  for  tbe  massacre  in 
February,  1879,  of  seventy  members  of  the  royal  family,  with 
ev*ry  circumstance  of  barbarity,  arrayed  public  opinion  in  Europe 
against  the  system  which  could  lend  itself  to  such  atrocitica 
'Hieebaw,  at  once  weak  and  wicked,  was  urged  on  in  his  career  of 
crime  by  female  inliuence,  and  his  worst  passions  were  stimulated 
by  Soo-Payah-Lat,  the  fierce  princess  who  shared  his  throne,  her 
elder  sister,  Selin-Soo-Payah  (anglicized  as  Selina  Sophia),  having 
declined  that  honour,  preferring  to  cut  off  her  hair  and  retire 
intx>  a  convent.  Petticoat  government  in  Mandalay  added 
financial  extravagance  to  its  other  sins,  and  a  State  lottery  was 
•tarted  in  1879  to  replenish  the  exchequer.  The  several  Ministers 
vied  with  each  other  in  devicestoattract  customers,  large  receipts 
being  a  passport  to  royal  favour ;  and  gratuitous  refreshments, 
singers,  dancing  girls,  and  dramatic  performances  were  provided 
in  tbe  courtyards  of  their  respective  offices.  When  these  in- 
dacementa  failed,  stronger  measures  were  resorted  to  :  gangs  of 
rowdies  were  employed  to  secure  purchasers  by  intimidation,  and 
mercantile  houses  were  compelled  to  subscribe  in  certain  propor- 
tions. To  the  same  category  of  financial  expedients  belongs  the 
act  which  immediately  led  to  the  British  ultimatum,  and  the 
li;    '  throw  of  the  Burmese  monarchy.     At  the  instigation  of 

1  .    .;triguc,  an  arbitrary  tine  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling 

vaa  levied  on  the  Bombay-Burma  Trading  Company,  lessees  of 
the  teak  forests,  under  pretence  that  the  Crown  had  been 
4erraiMled  of  some  of  its  royalties  on  timber  during  past  yeara^ 
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the  object  of  the  demand  bcin^  the  conEscation  of  the  Company's 
rights  and  their  re-sale  to  French  speculators. 

The  pomp  and  pageantry  of  the  Peacock  Throne,  now  things 
of  the  past,  are  illustrated  by  the  description  iu  "  Shway  Yoe's  " 
lively  pages  of  one  of  its  picturesque  ceremonials.  Once  a  year, 
at  the  time  of  the  south-west  monsoon  in  June,  his  golden-footed 
Majesty  mounted  the  white  elephant  sacred  to  his  use  alone,  and 
rode  in  state  through  streets  and  suburbs.  Not  indeed  to  rejoice 
the  loyal  gaze  of  his  subjects  with  the  spectacle ;  on  the  contrary, 
special  measures  were  taken  to  obviate  such  profanation,  and  all 
along  bis  route  the  yazaraat,  or  royal  fence,  a  lattice- paling  sis 
feet  high,  was  erected  to  shield  the  royal  progress. 

Gorgeous  as  an  Eastern  idol,  the  king  rode  along,  bis  pasoh, 
or  folded  robe,  adorned  with  the  royal  doung-yohp,  or  peacock, 
partly  covered  by  the  long  silk  surooat  so  thickly  crusted  with 
jewels  that  its  colour  was  not  to  be  distinguished,  and  its 
resplendent  mass  weighed  100  lbs.  A  frontlet  of  gold  glittered 
on  his  brow,  above  which  towered  the  tharapoo,  or  spire-like 
crown,  aflasb  with  many-coloured  rays,  while  the  twenty-four 
gold  chains  of  the  Order  of  the  Tsaloe,  linked  with  golden  bosses, 
hung  across  his  breast. 

Little  less  brilliant  was  the  cortii/e  that  followed  him,  woons 
and  woondoaks,  ministers  and  councillors,  ia  due  order  of 
precedence,  wearing  long  crimson  velvet  cassocks,  matched  by 
tall  red  velvet  hats  with  the  tops  curling  backwards  like  a  shell, 
and  followed  by  umbrellas  numerous  and  raany-hued — gold, 
green,  or  vermilion.  A  deathlike  stillness  prevailed  along  the 
route  of  the  procession,  though  the  people  were  doubtless  crowded 
behind  the  fence,  emulously  striving  for  peepholes  through  which 
to  view  the  royai  show.  Passing  through  the  eastern  gate,  with 
j.itstriple-cauojjicd  mof  and  tall  columns,  and  past  the  carved  and 
gilt  iayades  and  spites  of  the  royal  monastery,  a  halt  was  made 
at  the  selected  portion  of  the  let-daw-gyee,  or  royal  acre. 

Here  [says  our  author]  ploughs  stand  ready  in  a  long  row, 
extending  away  as  far  as  any  one  can  see,  for  all  the  princes  and 
[|tliniBt(>rs  must  plough  as  well  as  the  king.  The  royal  plough  is 
Covered  with  gold-leaf,  and  the  part  on  which  his  Mnjesty  stands  is 
gold  roughened  with  pearls  and  emeralds.  The  milk-white  oxen  that 
draw  it  rival  the  Lord  White  Elephant  in  the  splendour  of  their 
harness.  Crimson  and  gold  bands  hook  them  on ;  the  reins  are  stiff 
with  rubies  and  diamonds ;  heavy  gold  titssels  hang  from  the  gilded 
horns.  The  gold-tipped  ox-goad  his  Majesty  wields  is  covered  with 
jewels,  and  flashes  like  a  rod  of  lire  in  the  sun. 

The  antiquity  of  this  ceremonial  may  be   inferred  from  its 
association  with  a  legend  oi  tiuddV\a.'a  infancy,  which  relates  how 
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the  little  prince  Tliei-dut,  afterwards  the  divinely  inspired 
Gautamri,  barings  been  for<;ottea  under  a  tree  by  his  careless 
norscmaids  in  their  absorption  in  the  royal  spectacle,  was 
miraculously  sheltered  by  the  shadow  of  the  tree,  which  preserved 
its  position  over  him  while  the  sua  travelled  through  its 
orbit. 

The  most  distinctive  attribute  of  Burmese  royalty,  the  eiu- 
pyoo-daw,  or  White  Elephant,  is  incorrectly  so  styled,  as  his  hue 
is  more  nearly  mouse-colour  with  paler  blotches.  His  title  to  his 
U|^HBn>gatives  is,  however,  capable  of  proof  b}'  subjecting  him 
HmUPNlc,  when  his  skin  shows  a  reddish  tinge  instead  of  the 
negro  complexion  assumed  by  his  fellows  under  similar  treatment. 
A  pnlaeit  provided  with  solid  silver  cisterns  and  feeding  jars,  a 
suite  of  thirty  attendants  who  never  approached  his  presence 
•ave  with  shoeless  feet,  and  the  revenues  of  a  province  assigned 
for  hia  maintenance,  were  among  the  privileges  of  the  favoured 
beast.  Uoyalty  itself  respected  his  rights,  and  when,  in  1826, 
hi*  income  was  temporarily  diverted  to  pay  the  English  indemnity, 
reigning  king  addressed  to  him  a  letter  of  apology  and 
plunation.  Two  white  and  four  golden  umbrellas  signitied  his 
high  dignity,  nine  of  the  former  hue  beiug  the  insignia  of  royalty 
and  eight  of  the  latter  those  of  the  heir  apparent.  It  was  a 
curious  coincidence,  if  not  deliberately  brought  about  by  poison, 
that  the  sin-pyoo-daw  should  have  died  ou  the  day  that  the  lost 
Goidco  Foot  left  Mandalay  a  prisoner. 

In  contrast  with  the  ceremonial  pomp  and  glitter  of  the 
urt  of  Ava  is  the  poverty  of  the  ordinary  dwellings  in  the 
ital,  presenting,  in  the  words  of  the  Times  correspondent,  a 
taiogling  of  "  magnificence  and  squalor,  filth  and  splendour."  * 
The  peasantry  along  the  river  were  found  by  the  British  expedi- 
tion in  similar  wretchedness,  and  the  same  correspondent  de8cril>es 
the  villagers  as  living  in  direst  poverty — lodged  in  miserable 
houses  destitute  of  furniture  or  any  other  property,  while  the 
uty  of  the  river  scenery  and  natural  riches  of  the  country 

ed  a  striking  contrast  to  their  condition.f 
Still  more  deplorable  was  the  state  of  the  outlying  countrj*, 
>ero  total  anarchy  prevailed.  Some  districts  were  in  open 
"ton,  in  others  bands  of  dacoita  (brigands,  so-called,  when 
iered  in  gangs  of  more  than  five)  robbed  and  slew  with 
lity,  secured  to  them  by  the  connivance  of  the  Tynedab 
iiiiugyee,  the  most  i)owerful  of  the  Ministers.  The  establish- 
Seot  of  any  Ibrm  of  civilized  government  cannot,  under  these 
oircumstaaoea,  i^il  to  bu  a  boon  to  thu  people,  and  it  ia  to  be 
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hoped  that  no  caprice  of  English  politics  will  result  in  the 
restoration  of  Theebaw,  with  the  institution  of  loo*l  self-govern- 
ment as  a  panacea  for  dacoity. 

The  progress  of  the  lower  province  under  British  rule  is  a 
favourable  augury  for  the  future  of  Upper  Burma.  The  increase 
of  the  former  in  revenue  and  population  from  1S62,  when  it  was 
organized  under  it^  present  form  of  administration,  until  1884, 
amounted  to  from  ten  to  thirty-one  millions  of  rupees,  and  from 
under  two  to  over  fovir  millions  of  inhabitants,  the  growth  under 
this  head  being  maiuly  due  to  immigration  from  Upper  Burma. 
A  surplus  of  a  million  sterling  is  aimually  paid  into  the  Indian 
exchequer,  and  the  relatively  high  figure  of  taxation,  amounting; 
to  about  13«.  7^t/.  a  head,  is  shown  not  to  press  heavily,  by  the 
fact  that  the  standard  of  comfort  is  much  higher  than  in  Con- 
tinental India.  The  wages  of  unskilled  labour  range  from  5j«.  a 
week  in  the  slack  season  throughout  inland  districts,  to  258.  a 
week  in  the  busy  season  at  the  lice  ports.  The  general  average, 
struck  at  7,s.  (Ii/.  a  week,  compares  favourably  with  the  average  of 
'jts.  3d.  for  British  India,  and  the  diiference  in  the  profits  of  the 
ordinary  cultivator  may  be  assumed  to  be  iu  the  same  proportion. 
Captain  Forbes  calculates  the  average  expenditure  on  necessaries 
of  a  household  of  five  persons  at  only  10^*/.  a  day,  allowing  them 
their  ordiuiiry  fare  of  rice,  fisL,  curry  and  veyjctablee,  with  lid. 
thrown  in  for  the  indispensable  betel  chewing.  Their  outlay  on 
personal  decoration  is  disproportionately  large,  as  the  excess  of 
t£l, 340,000  of  imported  over  exported  treasure,  represents  the 
■^  value  of  gold  and  silver  annually  converted  into  ornaments  by 
the  Burmans  and  Karens,  furnishing  a  basis  for  the  calculation 
that  every  household  of  six  persons  spends  on  an  average  £12  a 
year  on  imported  articles  and  jewellery.  The  comparative- 
equality  in  the  distribution  of  riches  leaves  a  narrower  margin 
than  elsewliere  between  the  expenditure  of  different  classes  of  the 
population,  and  the  general  frugality  of  life  has  a  similarly 
levelling  effect. 

Commercial  expansion  has  been  still  more  rapid  in  British 
Burma,  which  with  only  a  fiftieth  of  the  population  has  a  trade 
equal  to  a  tenth  of  tliat  of  India.  Exports  and  imports  increased 
between  1876  aud  1881,  the  first  from  £3,848,863  to  £8,325,000, 
the  second  from  £2,170,025  to  £tj,985,000;  and  iu  1884  a  total 
of  £19,174,751  was  reached,  representing  a  more  than  threefold 
increase.  Development  of  communications,  though  yet  in  its 
infancy,  has  brought  about  this  result,  and  there  is  yet  room  for 
vast  extension  under  this  head.  Down  to  a  recent  date  there  was 
not  in  the  greater  number  of  the  districts  of  Burma  a  single  mile 
of  metalled  road  outside  the  principal  towns,  and  the  ditiicullies 
of  land  transit  are  consequeuUy  almost  iprohibltory.     Neverthe- 
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the  value  of  goods  passed  through  the  Ran<;oon  Custom 
House  in  transit  to  Upper  Burma  increased  between  the  years 
1878-79  and  1880-81  Irom  £588,375  to  £907,26y. 

This  represents  the  growtli  of  trade  carried  almost  entirely  by 
Water,  and  principally  by  the  Irawadi  Flotilla  Company,  lu 
18t5S,  when  this  Society  was  formed,  there  was  not  a  single 
•learner  on  the  river,  and  they  began  operations  with  two  or 
tiiree  cust-ofi*  Government  vessels,  and  a  few  Hats  or  barges. 
They  now  own  twenty-seven  steamerSj  160  to  320  feet  long, 
built  on  the  two-storied  American  model;  and  seventy  flats  of 
S50  tons  burden,  which  are  towed  when  the  river  is  too  low  to 
float  steamers  heavy  in  cargo.  The  Flotilla  etfects  a  weekly 
•ervice  to  Ijhamaw,  and  a  bi-wi-ckly  to  Mandalay,  and  carries  a 
total  trade  of  50,000  passengers  and  three  millions  and  a  quarter's 
worth  of  goods.  The  length  of  160  miles  of  railway,  from 
Uangoou  to  Prome,  opened  in  187»,  cleared  at  the  end  of  two 
years  a  profit  of  £60,000,  or  -1^  per  cent,  on  capital,  and  the 
newly  opened  line  from  Kangoon  to  Toungoo,  with  proposed 
extension  to  Mandalay  and  Bhamaw,  ought  to  prove  eventually 
Uill  more  remunerative.  The  combined  profits  of  both  are 
already  over  6  per  cent.  Tlie  most  vivid  illustration  of  the 
development  of  the  country  is  supplied  by  the  history  of 
iLingoon,  grown  within  fifty  yeais  from  an  obscure  creek  with 
•n  ihbignilicant  juok  trade  to  be  the  third  port  of  India,  visited 
annually  by  581',4'50  tons  of  shipping,  and  uith  a  population  of 
15U,000.  Its  situation,  selected  by  the  genius  of  the  Hunter- 
Captain,  on  a  branch  of  the  Irawadi,  twenty-six  miles  from  the 
entitles  it  to  rank  as  the  Antwerp  of  the  East,  while  the 
Yan-kun  or  Kan-kun  bestowed  by  him,  and  interpreted 
"  end  of  war,"  is  of  good  omen  for  a  commercial  settle- 
Aent.  The  greatest  rice  port  in  the  world,  its  export  of  this 
MUmodity  increased  between  1862  and  IHli  from  284,2£S  to 
811, 1U6  tons,  and  the  export  from  Burma  for  the  current  year 
(ISWJ)  is  expected  to  reach  a  million  tons.  Nearly  nine-tenths  of 
ibe  entire  throe  million  acres  under  cultivation  in  Lower  Burma 
are  devoted  to  rice,  of  which  102  varieties,  according  to  Dr. 
Hnntrr,  are  enumerated  by  the  natives.  The  Irawadi  delta, 
with  a  aoil  of  inexhaustible  fertility,  annually  submerged  by  the 
•outb-west  monsoon,  and  converted  into  a  sea  of  liquid  mud, 
roppiie*  iipontancously  all  the  conditions  for  its  culture,  and  only 
ia  the  higher  lands  is  artificial  irrigation  required.  In  still 
nan  r«moti<  diatricts,  the  hill  ]>opulation  practise  the  toilsome 
aad  '  fsystem  of  cultivation  called  toung-ya,  which 

«0O>.  iig  and  burning  successive   patches  of  Jungle, 

Meh   yteJdtni;   but   one   crop,    and    relapsing    into   the  state  of 
Knbbj  thicket,  equally  useless  for  forest  or  uWii^c. 
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But  as  these  districts  have  no  surphis  crop,  the  rice  of  com- 
merce is  grown  on  tlie  inundated  lowlands,  whither,  after  a 
preliminary  scratching  with  a  three-toothed  harrow  or  rake, 
miscalled  a  plough,  tiie  seedling  plants  are  transferred  in  the 
month  of  August  from  nurseries  on  drier  lands.  The  crop  is 
ready  for  cutting  in  Novemher,  when  gangs  of  Upper  Burmans 
arrive,  like  Irish  harvest-men,  to  do  the  work  of  reaping  for  the 
lowland  fanners.  The  grain  is  cut  close  to  the  ear,  and  the  straw 
burned  standing,  serving  to  some  extent  the  purpose  of  manure. 
The  paddy,  or  unhusked  rice,  after  being  trampled  I'rom  the  ear 
by  oxen,  and  rudely  winnowed,  is  transported  in  great  country 
barges,  by  some  of  the  numerous  delta  creeks  to  llangoon,  to 
become  tliere  an  object  of  insane  competition  between  the  rival 
firms.  As  it  sells  at  from  48.  to  58.  per  maund  of  HO  lbs., 
Trhile  the  rent  of  land  is  less  than  3s.  an  acre,  and  the  yield,  from 
one  bushel  of  seed,  between  forty  and  eighty  bushels  per  acre, 
an  easy  profit  accrues  to  the  farmer. 

Not  so  the  merchant,  whose  precarious  gains  are  limited  by 
keen  competition.  Scarcely  even  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  does  the  fever  of  speculation  run  so  high  as  in  the  rice 
market  of  Rangoon,  where  the  paddy-Uoats  are  as  eagerly 
hankered  for  as  the  gamblL-r's  stakes.  Vain  are  all  eflbrts  to 
limit,  by  fixing  in  combination  a  maximum  price,  the  ruinous 
system  of  emulation  ttiat  prevails ;  the  basket  measure  is  dirai- 
nisiied  in  size  or  tilled  up  by  a  false  bottom,  to  evade  regulations 
and  bribe  custom.  One  might  imagine  that  this  sharp  rivalry 
would  at  least  enrich  the  farmer,  but  practically  it  is  not  so,  for 
he  is  but  the  creature  of  the  chetty,  or  Madras  money-lender,  who 
controls  the  market  by  compelling  him  to  hold  his  crop  until  a 
certain  price  is  reached.  The  merchants  have  vainly  tried  to 
combat  this  system,  advancing  the  full  value  of  the  grain,  even 
before  sowing,  but  the  improvidence  of  the  cultivator  playa 
the  usurer's  game,  and  renders  him  eventually  his  bond- 
slave. The  rice-trade,  thus  undermined,  is  a  very  uncertain  one, 
and  the  lirms  could  not  continue  to  subsist  were  it  not  that  they 
generally  own  a  second  business  as  well ;  dealing  in  piece-goods, 
silk,  cotton,  or  grey-shirtings  for  Upper  JJurmah,  working  teak 
saw-mills  or  importing  jute. 

During  the  busy  season  in  Rangoon,  from  January  to  May.  the 
river  is  alive  with  ship]>ing,  sailing  vessels  tiiat  have  chased 
the  albatross  round  the  Cape  of  Storms,  and  great  steamer* 
("  ditchers,"  as  they  are  locally  called)  come  by  the  short  cut  of 
the  Suez  Canal. 

Iliirbour-njasters  and  river-pilots  [writes  Shway  Yoo]  have  a  busy 
time,  Coring!  coolies  swainx  in  the  town,  and  their  tnoaotouous  chuut. 
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"Eh  yamah-la,  Ta-mn-lay,  Madras  Ag-boat,  Ta-raa-lay,"  may  be 
hoard  at  any  bour  of  the  night  or  morning  tloating  over  the  river. 
The  British  sailor  overflows  into  the  town,  and  sings  noisy  old  s:iU 
■ea-songs  round  about  the  Soola}'  Pagoda,  gets  mad-drunk  on  arrack, 
and  not  unscldom  clears  Dalhousie  Street  with  a  linked-arm  rush  heed- 
less of  the  red-turbaned  guardian  of  the  peace.  The  Poozoondoung 
Creek  is  as  busy  as  an  ant-hill  all  day  long,  and  all  night  too,  when 
»ome  of  the  mills  are  lighted  up  with  Jablochkofis,  and  the  silvery 
ny»  shine  ghastly  on  the  black  and  bronzed  mill-workers.  Here  we 
hare  tlie  Madrasi  coolies  ag.iin,  making  noises  after  their  nature,  as  a 
kind  of  assertion  that  they  are  doing  hard  work.  The  lank  Chitta- 
gouian  firemen,  with  their  aquiline  noses,  are  coated  with  coal-dust,  and 
divide  their  time  between  liring-up  and  having  a  whifT  at  the  hubble- 
bubble  when  isandy,  the  Scot<;h  engineer,  is  not  looking. 

Monkey  Point  meantime,  at  the  junction  of  the  Pegu  and 
Rangoon  rivers,  is  a  scene  of  /'renzied  competition  between  rival 
brokers,  each  trying  to  seciiru  the  paddy-boats  as  they  drop  down 
the  creeks  in  the  early  morning,  for  his  own  particular  firm, 
Steatn  launches  are  sent  far  up  the  Pe^^i  river  to  intercept  the 
descending  boats,  and  great  is  the  triumph  of  tlieir  owners  when 
they  reappear  with  prizes  towing  astern.  Their  cargo,  which  is 
Btowed  in  bulk,  is  discharged  at  the  mill,  and  we  will  pursue  it* 
farther  fate  through  our  author's  lively  pages:  — 

The  regolatioD  basket  [ho  tells  us]  is  in  use,  and  we  do  not  care  to 
peer  too  closely  into  the  bottom  of  it.  The  owner  of  the  boat  is 
perched  on  the  lofty  carved  stem  of  his  craft,  and  placidly  smokes  a 
great  cheroot.  Presently  he  will  come  down  and  make  his  way  to  the 
office,  where  be  will  gut  a  great  pile  of  rupees  to  carry  off,  tied  in  the 
•nd  of  his  pasob.  The  greater  part  of  them  will  probably  find  their 
Way  into  the  hands  of  the  oily  chetty  who  is  squatting  on  the  bank 
diere.  The  rest  of  them  our  hlay  shin  will  most  probably  gamble 
•way. 

Moanwbile  a  long  string  of  coolies  is  carrying  the  paddy  from  the 

eoaat  to  tlis  go-down,  a  gigantic  shed  where  there  is  already  a  mountain 

of  grain.     We  skirt  round  and  go   to  the  other  side.     There  a  few 

hundred  more  coolies  are  running  off  with  more  baskets  to  the  mill. 

''"  '  ly  is  thrown  into  hug«  receptacles  on  the  basement,  winnowed, 

|i  in  lifts  to  the  top  of  the  house,  three  stories  high,  where  it 

all  passed  over  a  long  sieve.     Here  the  sulks,  leaves,  stones 

.[«  of  cheroota  are  separated   from   the  grain,  which  is  then 

i  .  M.cireen  two  revolving  stones  just  sufficiently  wide  to  grind  off 

t' '' r  husk  without  breaking  the  seed.     Then  it  is  re-winnowed  in 

f>:  '  and  passed  over  fre!>h  sieves,  where  the  broken  grains  fall 
I'  ■  'i.-li  while  the  part-cleaned  rice  goes  on  to  fresh  Btones.  It  is 
t  11!  <i  (.'lit  perfectly  clean  rice  will  not  stand  the  long  ten  voyage,  and 
I'l"  .M.iii  OS  it  i*  lent  in  the  nailing  »hij>s  has  still  the  inner  peUioIo, 
»r.  I  I.  iiiixed  with  about  twenty  per  cent,  of  unhlinkt^d  rice.  Thi*  \a 
»i»at  is  technically  known  as  "  five  parta cargo  nw"  ox ivm^"^  "  «3t^ 
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rice."  Since  so  many  steAmers  have  begun  to  go  through  the  Suez 
Canal  the  amount  of  "  white  rice  "  milled  in  the  province  has  beea.| 
steadily  increasing.  Rice  of  a  specially  fine  quality  with  a  glaze  on 
tlie  surface  is  manufactured  for  Italy.  Clouds  of  rice-dust  float  all 
over  the  mill  and  settle  everywhere,  making  queer  spectacles  of  the 
dark-skinned  Madras!.  The  dust  is  carefully  swept  up  and  sold  to 
Chinamen,  who  fatten  their  pigs  upon  it.  The  milled  grain  descends  to 
the  ground-floor  again  and  pours  in  a  stream  through  shoots  into  bags 
standing  ready  on  weighing-machines.  There  is  a  crowd  of  Burmese 
girls  ready  to  sew  them  up  as  they  are  filled,  and  another  band  of  coolies 
to  carry  them  off  to  the  cargo-boats  ready  to  convey  them  to  the  ships 
lip  in  the  Rangoon  harbour.  Paddy  that  came  in  a  Burmese  boat  in 
the  morning  may  by  night  be  safe  stowed,  in  the  shape  of  milled  rice, 
deep  down  in  the  hold  of  a  ship  bound  "  to  the  Channel  for 
orders." 

What  tbe  rice  traJe  is  to  Rangoon  the  timber-trade  is  to 
Mauhnein,  the  port  of  the  Salween,  for  Ihe  teak  forests,  lying 
mainly  to  the  east  of  the  Iritwtidi  basin,  find  their  outlet  by  the 
streams  draining  the  Siamese  borderlauda.  Tbe  value  of  the 
entire  export  of  timber  from  Burma  is  estimated  at  a  million 
sterling,  and,  in  1S81,  26(3,000  tons  of  BJiipping  visited  the  pre- 
viously deserted  harbour  of  Maulmein.  The  richest  teak  country 
is  found  in  the  Slian  States  on  the  course  of  the  Upper  Salween, 
and  the  forests  there  show  nr>  signs  of  exhaustion,  though  the 
maturity  of  the  tree,  represented  by  a  girth  of  six  feet,  requires 
a  century  of  growth.  Elephants  are  much  used  in  the  teak- 
trade,  and  such  is  their  intelligence  that  they  can  be  trained  to 
work  in  the  saw-mills,  tending  the  machinery  and  adjusting  the 
logs,  without  human  supervision.  Zimme,  the  centre  of  the 
toak  districts,  keeps  1,000  of  these  animals,  and  they  may  be  seen 
herded  in  the  fields  with  ordinary  cattle. 

Shellac,  or  stick-lac,  producing  a  valuable  dye,  and  forming  the 
basis  of  sealing-wax,  is  found  in  tlicse  forests  in  the  form  of  a 
transparent  gum,  exuded  on  branches  and  twigs  by  an  insect  as 
a  nidus  for  its  eggs,  and  is  collected  in  such  abundance  that  from 
Raheng,  on  the  Siamese  frontier,  l,8t);J,000  lbs.  are  annually 
exported  to  Bangkok.  The  lacquer-tree,  called  thi-see  (wood-oil), 
forms,  when  in  llower,  with  its  pyramid  of  creamy  apple-scented 
blossoms,  a  splendid  ornament  lo  the  Burmese  jungle.  Its  sap, 
though  darker  in  colour  than  that  of  the  urusbi,  or  lacquer-tree 
of  China  and  Japan,  has  the  same  properties,  and  serves,  in 
addition  to  its  ornamental  uses,  as  an  ordinary  waterproof  glazo 
for  umbrellas  and  clothing.  The  finer  lacquered  articles  of  Burma 
are  made  on  a  foundation  of  bamboo  wicker-work,  smoothed  with 
a  paste  of  bone  or  other  fine  ashes,  and  varnished  with  the  aap 
run  fresb,  or  kept  in  water  Vo  ^tevent  its  solidifying. 
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AUhough  the  sugar-cane  prows  freely  in  Burma,  the  sap  of  the 

tra  palm  (BoraKxux  fidhfUiforinin)  furnishes  the  sugar  in 

eneral  use.     The  tree,  which   takes  thirty  or   forty  years    to 

mature,  yields   daily  from   17  lbs.  to  20  lbs.,  value  about  3(Z., 

luring   the  productive  season,  lasting    in    the    male    palm    for 

'irce,   and   in   the  female  for  eight,  months.     The  sap  of  the 

cacia  catechu  produces  cutch,   a  rich    brown    dye,    combining 

itiseptic  with  colouring  proi)erties,  and  consequently  used  by 

shermen    for  their   sails   and    nets,   which    it  preserves    from 

lecay.     The  tree  is  felled  after  some  twenty  years   of  growth, 

3en  its  inner  wood  is  cut  into  small  dice  and   botind,  the  solid 

siduum  left  after  evaporation  being  then   cut  into  lengths   for 

lie.     The  Burmese  forest,  where  trees  grow   from   150  to  200 

'  and  bamboos  from  SO  to  100  feet  high,  is   especially   luxuriant, 

and  the  fruit  and  vegetable  products  of  the  country  comprise 

Loearly  all  the  familiar  tropical  and  sub-tropical  varieties. 

Its  mineral  riches  are  undoubtedly  great,  but  as  yet  only  very 

Ipartially  developed.     At  the  silver  mines  of  Bau-dwen,  on  the 

"Chinese  frontier,  where  10,000  Chinese  workmen  are  employed, 

l)Out  150  lbs.  a  day  are  extracted,  and   the  royal  monopoly  of 

fthe  ruby  and  sapphire  mines,  eighty  miles  north-east  of  Mandalay, 

produces  a  revenue  of  1^  to  li  lakhs,  or  £12,500  to  £1.1,000  a 

The  rubies,  found   in  abundance,  are  small  and  mostly 

■wed,    the  sapphires  much    scarcer,  but  superior  in   size  and 

lity.     Amber,  salt,  and  jade,  the  latter  in  largo  masses,  are 

found  in  the  Mogoung  district.  Speculation  is  already  busy  with 

0  mineral  products  of  Burma,  and  a  company  has  been  started 

work    the  lead-mines  of  Tetawlay,  in   the   Sahvcen  district 

TenasE;crim.     Gold  is  obtained  in  small  quantities  l)y  washing 

the  detritus  of  the  rivers,  but  is  principally  imported,  to  the 

■meant  of  about  1,000  lbs.  in  a  year,  from  Southern  China,  in 

(ets   of  leaves    about  the  size  and  thickness  of   ordinary 

r-paper.      In  this    form  it  is  available   for  decorative    use, 

aa   much  as   £10,000  worth    is    sometimes    expended    in 

!ing  a  pagoda.     Petroleum,  under  the  name  of  Rangoon  oil, 

long    been   exported   to    England,   but  the  cost   of  inland 

{carriage  enables  other  oils  to  undersell  it  through  great  part  of 

Itbecoantrv  itself,  though  its  price  at  the  pit's  mouth  is  only  from 

>6</.  to  7^(/,  per  cwt.     The  wells,  simple  perpendicular  shaJts,  ara 

red  over  sixteen  sciuarc  miles  in  the  district  of  Prome,  and 

production,    hitherto    not    accurately    ascertained,   could 

doabtle««  bo  largely  increased. 

Not, however,  I r»ra  its  internal  resources  alone  does  consolidated 
Barau  promise  to  be  a  valuable  acquisition,  but  from  its  position 
al  the  i>ortalB  of  those  great  landlocked  provinces  of  Sontliern 
I  CliittJ,  to  which  "the  irold  and  silver  road"  of  coovvaaxtsi  W* 
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yet  to  bo  opened.  Bhamaw,  at  the  head  of  the  Irawadi  Valley, 
was  the  termiuua  of  the  old  trade  route,  whose  existence  was 
recorded  by  Marco  Polo  five  centuries  a<ifo,  and  which  down  to  our 
own  day  still  carried  a  through  traffic  ot  half  a  million  sterling. 
The  Panthay  or  Mohammedan  insurrection,  by  which  Chinese 
rule  was  overthrown  in  Yunnan  for  nearly  twenty  years  (1855  to 
1878),  suspended  all  commercial  relations  beyond  the  frontier, 
and  the  anarchical  state  of  the  border  has  prevented  their  being 
resumed  on  a  large  scale.  The  mission  of  Mr.  Margary 
despatched  by  Lord  Salisbury  when  Secretary  for  India  in  ]S12, 
to  explore  the  route  from  Shanghae  to  the  Burmo-Chineso 
I'rontier,  was  frustrated  by  the  assassination  of  the  Envoy  while 
still  within  Chinese  territory,  but  other  travellers  have  since 
traversed  the  mountainous  district  between  the  two  countries. 
The  Catholic  Missionaries  of  Yunnan  have  done  so  successfully 
more  than  once,  though  not  without  encountering  hardships  and 
difficulties, narrated  by  Pere  Siraon  in  Les  MidS-ions  Cathoiiques.* 
The  journey  of  Mr,  Archibald  Colquhoun,  an  engineer  by 
profession,  from  Canton  to  the  Irawadi  Valley,  has  thrown  much 
new  light  on  the  subject,  and  from  his  recent  appointment  to  the 
Civil  Service  in  Upper  Burma,  it  is  doubtless  intended  to  turn 
his  experience  to  account  for  the  public  benefit. 

The  failures  of  all  French  attempts  to  find  a  navigable  route 
inland  from  their  possessions  have  conclusively  shown  Burma  to 
be  the  true  key  to  the  Indo-Chinese  countries.  The  Meh-kong,  or 
Cambodia  river,  with  Saigon  as  its  port,  was  found,  after  an 
arduous  exploration  of  two  yeare  (18137-68),  to  be  nothing  more 
than  a  gigantic  torrent  whose  steep  gradients  and  whirling  rapida 
rendered  its  vast  length  and  volume  useless  for  transport  Tho 
Song-kai,  or  Red  River  of  Tonquin,  is  equally  impracticable,  and 
the  fact  is  thus  estjiblished  that  there  exists  no  navigable  channel 
to  the  interior  from  the  mouth  of  the  Canton  river  to  the 
Irawadi  delta. 

Between  the  upper  waters  of  these  two  streams  lies  a  rugged 
mountainous  country,  inhabited  by  some  of  the  wild  hill-tnbes, 
who  form  a  semicircle  hemming  in  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Burmese  lowlands,  and  cutting  them  off  from  direct  contact  >vith 
the  more  settled  races  beyond.  The  Kachiens,  or  Singphos,  to 
the  north,  extend  from  the  borders  of  Assam  to  those  of  Yunnan, 
and  the  Shans,  or  Tai,  on  the  east,  thence  to  the  Siamese  frontier, 
while  between  these  latter  and  British  Burma  intervenes  a  wedgo 
of  territory  inhabited  by  the  Karens.  The  same  form  of  primitive 
culture  by  clearing  and  firing  the  bush  is  practised  by  ail,  and 


•  "  De  Birmanie  a  Yannan : "  Le*  Miinotu  Oatholiquet.  November  23  to 
December  U,  1863. 
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among  all  tlie  same  form  of  government  by  tsobwas,  or  potty 
local  chiefs,  prevails.  All,  too,  share  the  same  creed  of  nat- 
u-orship,  or  Sliamuiiism,  but  the  Karens  are  singular  in  preserving 
traditions  of  the  cteation  and  fall  of  man,  obviously  derived  from 
Hebrew  sources,  however  remote,  since  they  are  a  close  para- 
phrase of  the  Book  of  Genesis.  Although  these  people  have 
ceased  to  worship  the  Supreme  Being  whose  existence  they  thus 
acknowledge,  they  are  predisposed  to  Christianity,  and  Mgr. 
Bigaudet,  of  the  Missions  Etraiigeres  of  Paris,  reported,  in 
December,  1S84,  that  the  Mission  among  them  continued  to 
prosper. 

i  Tiie  most  commercially  important  of  the  hill-conntries  is  that 
of  the  Shan  States,  which  occupy  a  vast  and  iil-detined  region  in 
I  the  heart  of  the  Indo-China  peninsula,  with  a  population 
[  variously  estimated  at  from  six  to  thirty  millions,  owning  nominal 
^■^egiunce  to  the  neighbouring  powers — China,  Siam  and  Burma.- 
^^^le  tribute  of  the  Burmese  Shan  States  consists  of  such  fanciful 
offerings  as  wax  tapers,  silver  feathers,  and  tinsel  ornaments, 
symbolical  of  a  subjection  more  theoretical  than  real.  The  Shans, 
notwithstanding  the  absence  of  roads,  bridges,  or  navigable 
ivers  in  their  country,  are  indefatigable  traders,  transporting 
eir  goods  hundreds  of  miles  on  bullocks  and  elephants,  or  on 
leir  own  shoulders.  Journeying  by  mountain-paths,  and  sleeping 
the  open  air,  with  their  large  baskets  disposed  in  a  circle  round 
,  these  hardy  pedlars  carry  British  goods  from  Maulmein  to 
frontiers  of  China  ;  and  the  French  explorers  from  Saigon,  in 
,  found,  among  the  most  remote  Shaii  States,  English  cloths 
tly  manufactured  for  sale  in  Burma,  since  Burmese  charac- 

re  woven  into  the  stuff.     The  trade  in  piece-goods  thus 

tarried  is  by  some  estimated  as  high  as  £:iO,OOo,  and  is  at  any 
rale  sufficient  to  shosv  how  large  an  opening  increased  facilities 
for  transport  would  here  render  available  for  trade. 

Zimme,  the  capital  of  the  Siamese  Shan  States,  a  walled  town 

100,1100  inhabitants,  is  not   only   the    centre   whence   this 

commerce    radiates   in    all   directions,    but  also   the 

.)f  a  considerable  caravan  trade  from  China,  which  ought 

it«  outlet  by  Maulmein.     Dr.  Richardson,  who  visited 

ia  1S29,  met  there  Chinese  caravans  of  from  200  to  500 

vhich   brought   copper   and   iron  goods,  silk  (raw  and 

'"■'   '\  stains,  gold  and  silver  thread  and    lace,  musk. 

Is  and  vermilion,  returning  with  loads  of  cotton, 

iTory,  »l«iua  and  horns.   They  had  come  a  journey  of  two  months, 

travelling  witii  a  rapidity  that  no  accident  was  allowed  to  delay, 

that  if  one  of  their  number  fell  sick  he  was  left  behind,  or 

death  occurred  they  made  no  halt  for  rites  of  sepulture,  but 

covered  the  body  with  a  cloih  aud  went  their 
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Lord  Mayo,  duringr  his  visit  to  Maulmein  in  1872,  interviewed 
a  parly  of  fifty-four  traders,  Panthays  or  Mussulmans  of  Yunnan. 
They  had  come  a  hundred  days'  march  by  way  of  Theinnee  in 
Upper  Burma,  and  had  traded  to  tliat  point  in  silk  and  <»old 
thread,  bringing  thence  a  hundred  horses  to  sell  at  Maulmein.* 

Cotton,  largely  grown  in  the  Shan  States,  is  the  principal 
export  thence  to  China,  but  Mr.  Colquhoun  made  the  interesting 
discovery  that  a  peculiarly  choice  tea,  hitherto  believed  to  come 
from  Puerh  iu  Yunnan,  is  really  grown  iu  a  district  called  I-banj 
in  tlie  Burmese  Shan  State.«,  and  forms  a  most  important  item  of 
commerce  with  the  neighbouring  country.  In  these  districts, 
indeed,  the  idea  of  China  as  a  tea-producing  region  was  utterly 
scouted,  60  entirely  was  it  viewed  us  a  market  for  the  imported 
article.  Transported  by  caravan  to  the  Yang-tse-kiang  and 
down  that  stream  to  Shanghae,  the  I-bang  tea  is  thence  shipped 
to  Pekin  and  the  northern  ports,  but  its  long  joarneyings  liave 
by  that  time  rendered  it  too  costly  for  the  further  voyage  to 
Europe,  and  Western  palates  must  wait  ere  trying  it  for  the  ful- 
filment of  Mr.  Culiiuhuiin's  prediction  that  it  will  ere  long  be 
shipped  from  Rangoon  to  China  and  elsewhere. 

Horses,  known  as  Shan  ponies,  to  the  number  of  1,322,  value 
£13,55;!,  in  one  year,  and  live  stock  numbering  41,588,  value 
£12G,yt-3,  form  the  largest  imports  I'rom  the  Shan  States 
into  British  Burma.  Their  trade  with  the  native  kingdom  was 
heavily  taxed,  and  its  amount  could  not  be  estimated. 

Southern  Yunnan,  accessible  only  through  these  States,  was 
found  by  Mr.  Culquhoim  to  be  much  richer  and  less  mountainous 
than  the  northern  half  of  the  province.  It  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal opium-growing  countries  of  the  world,  and  a  third  of  the 
cultivated  land  is  under  poppy.  Its  mineral  wealth  was  attested 
by  numerous  caravans  laden  with  ingots  of  copper,  with  coal,  iron, 
and  some  silver ;  and  by  the  quantities  of  gold  seen  in  Tali-lu, 
in  process  of  being  beaten  into  leaf  for  the  Burmese  market. 
Mining  operations  are,  however,  discouraged  in  China,  both  from 
dread  of  t!ic  turbulent  population  attracted  by  them,  and  from  a 
superstitious  idea  that  excavating  the  earth  disturbs  the  ancestral 
spirits. 

Of  the  two  routes  planned  for  the  future  Burmo-Chinei^e  Rail- 
way, destined  to  open  up  these  regions  to  the  outer  world,  the 
southern  one  from  Maulmein  is  advocated  despite  its  greater 
length,  as  offering  fewer  difficulties,  and  traversing  a  more  pro- 
mising country  than  the  northern  one  from  the  Upper  Irawadi 
Valley.      A  great  trunk-line   from    Bangkok   to   the   Chinese 


•  "  Trade  Kontcs  between  British  Burma  and  Western  China,"  by  J. 
Corytoa :  Journal  lioy.  Gcog.  Hoc.  1870. 
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froDtior  is  proposed,  and  the  Kinflf  of  Siam,  accordinw  to  Mr. 
H.  ■  ^V  Mrtt,  is  willing  to  iimlertuke,  at  a  cost  of  £5,UOO,OnO,  the 
Co  'U  of  the  eectiou,  575  iniies  lon^,   wliioh  travi-rses  his 

own  tcttiUny.  The  brauch  to  connect  tin;  main-line  witli  Manl- 
inein  can  be  made,  according  to  the  ostimnte  of  the  Indian 
Government,  for  £916,610,  and  an  additional  €2,000,000  may  bo 
allowed  for  tiie  prolongation  from  the  Siamese  to  tlic  Chinese 
frontier.  The  outlay  of  Britain  and  Siam  would  thus  be 
iwpectively  three  and  five  millions,  for  a  total  lentfth  of  over  six 
hundred  miles.  Mr.  flallett  was  able  to  trace  a  path  for  three 
hundr«Kl  miles  of  its  course,  nowhere  risinj?  higher  than  1,043 
feet  above  the  sea,  or  580  feet  above  the  plains. 

The  counter  project  of  a  line  from  Bhamaw  at  the  head  of  the 
Irawadi  navigation  to  Tuli-fii,  the  capital  of  Western  Yimnan, 
offers  much  greater  natural  dilficulties  in  the  shorter  length  of 
i!*.')  mileti.  The  rivers  here  run  deeply  canoned  in  gorges  divided 
by  water-sheds  from  tj.OOO  to  8,000  feet  high,  and  tlie  wild  and 
barren  country  is  sparsely  inhabited.  Native  trade  has  never- 
theless begun  to  revive  even  by  this  difficult  route,  and  Pere 
Simon,  the  enterprising  missionary,  says  that  at  the  opening  of 
the  fine  season,  October  to  May,  as  many  as  five  great  caravans 
of  I,%i00  to  2,000  mules  frequently  arrive  in  Bhamaw  with 
Chinese  wares,  returning  thence  with  loads  of  cotton  and  salt. 
A  considerable  tide  of  emigration  is  also  setting  from  China 
towards  the  valley  of  the  Irawadi,  and  it  seems  as  if  Burma, 
whose  greatest  want  is  population,  were  destined  eventually  to 
become  a  reservoir  for  the  vast  human  overflow  of  the  Flowery 
Land. 

Such  a  result  is,  indeed,  ardently  desired  by  political  economists 
aad  philanthropists  alike.  Even  in  British  Burma  but  one- 
nth  of  the  soil  has  been  brought  under  cultivation,  and  the 
land  in  the  Upper  Province  must  be  in  a  vastly  larger 
proportion.  To  the  Chinese  race — frugal,  sober,  energetic,  and 
witii  that  tenacity  of  national  type  which  enables  them  to  absorb 
■ad  assimiiute  all  foreign  elements — the  future  of  this  part  of 
hdm  mtisl  in  the  end  belong.  Endowed  beyond  all  Eastern  races 
with  the  capacity  for  receiving  Christian  truth,  their  fidelity  in 
adhering  to  the  faith  once  adopted  has  given  the  Church 
IboiMUids  of  obscnro  martyrs  among  the  most  seemingly  debased 
••d  ri.  '  '  ■•d  of  peojiles.  Here,  were  the  barriere  of  official 
■adot.  overthrown   by   the  rising  flood  of  commercial 

iatarR>ur><.*,  a  vast  field  would  open  to  religious  as  well  as 
BMiGantile  enterjirise. 

Europe  with  her  impoiiunate  wants,  her  urgent  need  of 
•xpantion,  her  increasing  greed  of  fresh  territory  to  leaven  with 
ber   ideaB  and  her  commerce,   has    long  been    cbmounn^    fet 
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entrance  at  the  jwates  of  China ;  it  may  be  that  now  through  the 
valley  of  the  Irawadi  she  will  find  a  way  to  slip  into  ihe  threat 
sealed  empire  through  a  postern  door.  It  is  from  this  point  of 
view,  as  ofl'ering  a  possible  point  of  contact  between  the  Farther 
East  and  the  Farther  West,  as  preparing  a  common  meeting 
ground  for  the  peoples  of  the  most  opposite  ends  of  the  earth, 
and  for  the  ideas  of  the  most  widely  coutnisted  forms  of  civiliza- 
tion, that  the  annexation  of  Burma  and  its  future  under  English 
rule  become  matter  of  interest  to  the  whole  world. 

£.  M.  Clerkk. 
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abt.  VI.— the  letters  of  the  popes. 

Ancdecta  novissima.  Spi^deg-ii  SoUamensisaltera  cojilimiatio. 
Tom.  I.  De  Epistolis  et  Registris  Romanorum  PontiBeum, 
disseruit  Joannks  Baptista  Caedixalis  Pitra.  Parisiis: 
Roger  et  Cheruoviz,  1S85. 

IT  is  now  more  than  thirty  years  since Dom  Pitra,  then  a  member 
of  the  community  of  Solcsmes,  gave  to  the  world  the  first 
volume  of  the  "  Spicelegium  Solismensc."  Like  many  another 
Benedictine  of  his  race  before  him,  he  was  content  to  call  a  great 
enterprise  by  a  very  humble  name.  He  professed  to  be  nothing 
more  tlinn  "a  gleaner;"  to  gather  up  after  other  men  the  scat- 
tered remains  of  ancient  learning  and  interest  which  they 
had  left  behind  when  they  reaped  the  harvest.  No  one,  however, 
who  knew  what  his  brethren  had  done  before  was  unprepared 
for  the  result  of  his  labours.  French  Benedictines  had  already 
collected  "  gleanings,"  and  five  or  six  well-known  names  had 
shown  the  literary  world  what  to  expect  when  a  modest  scholar 
called  his  labour  by  that  or  a  similarly  unassuming  title.  Dom 
D'Achery,  Dom  Mabillon,  Dom  Monlfaucon,  Dom  Marlene, 
Dom  Duraud,  and  Dom  Bernard  Fez,  between  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  eighteenth, 
had  written  great  works  ;  but  besides  the  books  which  every 
Scholar  knows,  they  luid  amassed  the  results  of  their  painful  labour 
and  search  through  a  hundred  libraries  in  various  collections  of 
MonuDienta  and  Ancrdotii  which  are  .ilmost  as  j)reciou8  to 
literature  and  to  the  Churcii  as  anything  tliey  have  left  behind. 
Dom  Pitra  is  a  savant  of  the  ancient  type.  There  is  not  n  great 
library  in    Europe  where  he  is  not   known.     At   Oxford   and 
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Cambridge  he  is  still  remembered  with  something  like  amuze- 
roent,  us  a  man  to  wlium  such  thing;s  as  recreation  or  mcitls  were 
of  suck  tligbt  iuiportauce  tliat  he  cuuld  spend  the  hours  of  tlie 
Uvelon{»  day  in  the  musty  i-ecesses  of  the  Bodleian  or  of  Trinity, 
with  no  solace  but  a  crust  of  bread. 

John  Baptist  Pitra  was  born  in  1  SI  2,  at  Chamforgueil,  near 
Chalons,  in  the  diocese  of  Autun.  After  brilliant  youthful  studies, 
he  liecanie  professor  of  Mles-lettres  and  history  in  the  seminary 
of  Autun.  Soon  after  his  ordination,  which  was  in  1836,  he 
took  the  habit  of  a  Benedictine  in  the  Abbey  of  Solesmcs  under 
the  celebrated  Dom  Gueranger.  Being  afterwards  transferred  to 
Lig;u;^e,  lie  represented  that  monastery  in  the  Provincial  Council 
i>f  Pcrigueux,  in  1856,  and  drew  up,  as  secretary,  the  acts  of  the 
Council.  Dom  Pitra  soon  began  to  give  to  the  world  the  fruits 
of  that  learning:  and  labour  which  have  rendered  liim  so  well 

lown.  His  Life  of  St.  Leger,  Bishop  of  Autun,  is  much  more 
D  the  recital  of  an  edifying  legend  of  the  seventh  century  j  it 
wa  monograph  on  tiio  times  of  the  Merovingian  kings.  His  Life 
of  the  Vcn.  Libcrmann  is  a  perfect  picture  of  contemporary  history. 
Two  others  of  his  early  works,  entitled  respectively  "La  Hollande 
Catholiijue"  and  "Etudes  sur  les  Bollandistes,"  are  the  fruit  of  his 
wacdt-niigs  and  searchings  in  many  liljraries  of  France,  Belgium, 
ud  Holland,  In  the  latter  work  he  does  full  and  generous 
jnatice  to  the  magnificent  historical  enterprise  to  which  the 
Jesuit  Father  Bolland  has  given  his  name,  and  at  the  same  time 
lajrt  the  foundation  of  that  reputation  as  a  critic  in  which  he  is 
uasorpBi^ised .  As  he  became  known,  the  greatest  scholars  in 
Fkanoc  sought  his  acquaintance,  the  gnind  libraries  of  Paris  were 
Bhoed  «t  his  disposal,  and  the  Imperial  Government  itself  began 
^^■tnake  use  of  his  services.  He  was  commissioned  to  carry  on, 
^P  recommence,  the  famous  "  Gallia  Christiana"  of  which  the 
Ust  printed  volumes  had  seen  the  light  before  the  great  Kevolu- 
tiiMi,  and  the  last  written  pages  had  probably  perished  after  the 
dcKth  of  Dom  Leveau,  about  1830.  For  this  purpose  Dom  Pitra 
TUttci'  1,  and  .searclied  throui^h  every  collection  of  note 

iatilt'  „  1 — tlie  British  MuHeum,  the  Budlt-ian,  the  libraries 
of  Cambridge,  the  Tower,  the  llecord  Office,  Lambeth,  the 
araiuves  of  VVeslminrtcr,  and  tiie  libririvs  of  many  private  gentle- 
latn  cod)  as  Sir  Thomas  Phillips  and  Lord  A»hburnham.  Thirty 
at  forty  years  later,  when  Curdinal  Pitra,  now  Librari.in  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Church,  jiublished  e'.vlia»ts  from  the  Rejjesta  of 
loDOoent  III.,  the  materials  were  those  he  had  seen  in  the 
library  of  Lord  Asbbtirnham ;  the  MS.  had  been  carried  from 
Rome  to  Avignon,  from  Avignon  to  London,  and  from  London 
Lf  rd  A«h'        ^     -  had  sent  it  back  to  Rome. 

It  WO--  I  .1  it  he  was  euiibled  by  the  enterprise  of  M«8ein. 
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Didot,  of  Paris,  to  givetotbe  world  the  first  volume  of  the  famous 
fc"Spicclegium  Solismense."  Of  this  volume  the  contents  are  well 
"expressed  by  the  word  "  "gleanings  ; "  they  consist  of  iiitereAtinj'' 
and  extensive  unedited  fragmfnts  of  writers,  known  or  unknown, 
which  he  had  discovered  in  his  literary  and  critical  investij^ations. 
Greeks,  Orientals,  and  Latius,  anterior  to  the  filth  century,  are 
all  included  iu  tliis  first  part ;  and  the  luminous  introductions 
and  the  immense  array  of  learned  notes  enable  the  reader  to 
uudei-stand  the  full  sijj^nificance  of  each  new  contribution  to 
Church  history,  to  liturgy,  or  to  letters.  A  second  and  third 
volume  appeared  three  years  later;  they  contained  fragments  of 
early  writers  on  the  Creeds  and  subjects  connected  with  Ihe  Creeds, 
the  largest  beiug  a  complete  unknown  work  of  Melito.  The 
fourth  volume  ciime  out  in  IS.JS,  and  was  occupied  with  the 
ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  African  and  Byzantine  Churciies.  In 
the  following  year  Dom  Pitia  was  sent  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  to  St. 
Petersburg,  and  began  the  immediate  preparation  for  those 
studies  in  Greek  Canon  Law  and  Greek  Hymnology  which  are 
perhaps  the  most  valuable  iuheritance  he  has  given  to  the  Church 
and  to  literature.  We  are  wron^jin  implying  that  tiie  fruits  of 
his  researches  have  all  been  published.  Of  the  great  collection 
called  "Juris  EcelL-siastici  Griecorum  historia  et  monumenta," 
two  volumes  have  seen  the  li^ht ;  but  it  is  understood  that  three 
others  are  virtually  finished,  iu  whioli  he  brings  down  the  work 
to  the  date  of  the  Council  of  Florence.  Four  volumes,  entitled 
"  Analecta  Sacra,"  published  between  1870  and  ISS."},  caiTV  on 
the  great  work  of  the  "  Spicelegium  ; ''  and  now  we  have  the  first 
volume  of  a  third  series  of  "gleanings,"'  which  the  eminent 
writer  calls  "Aualccta  novissiraa." 

Ii  was  while  engaged  in  Russia  on  the  great  enterprise  ju^t 
referred  to,  that  he  louud  time  for  researches  upon  another  sub- 
ject, in  which  he  may  be  said  to  have  made  a  discovery  of  extreme 
interest  and  value.  He  published,  iu  Rome,  at  the  press  of  ihe 
Cii'iU(i  Ciittiilica  in  lS(i7,  a  comparatively  short  work  under  the 
name  of  "  Hymuographie  de  I'Eglise  Grecque."  It  consisted 
in  great  part  of  a  dissertation  which  he  had  read,  some  five 
years  previously,  before  the  Academy  of  the  Catholic  Religion. 
To  the  cultured  and  representative  audience,  wiiich  included 
several  Cardinals  and  many  members  of  the  Roman  prcl.icy,  the 
lecture  was  whut  we  may  be  pardoned  for  calling  a  genuine 
"sensation."  And  well  it  might  be;  for  it  narrated  nothing 
less  tlian  the  discovery  of  the  metricid  laws  of  the  sacred  hymno- 
logy of  the  Greek  Church.  To  explain  this,  without  going  into 
details,  it  may  be  observed  that,  to  most  persons,  the  ijrealer 
])art  of  the  Greek  Hymnology  seems  to  be  written   in  a 

poelioal  prose,  it  is  true — a  sort  of  Ossianic  prose,  r>  .o 
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W  translation  of  the  Choruses  of  Greek  plays ;  but  still  prose. 
Most  of  us  have  read  with  more  or  less  attention  the  considerable 
extracts  from  the  Greek  j/e/icca  in  Dona  Gueranger's  "Liturgical 
Year,''  Dom  Pitra,  who  had  lived  so  long  under  the  great 
French  restorer  of  the  liturijy,  was  familiar  with  these  and  similar 
compositions  long  before  he  went  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  Abbot 
and  liimself  bad  discussed  the  cjuestion  whclhin-  tliese  originals 
were  ver^e,  in  any  strict  sense  of  the  word.  Unless  they  were, 
then  the  true  Hymnology  of  the  great  Greek  Church  was  confmed 
to  tiiree  hymns  of  St.  John  Damascene,  sung  at  Christmas,  at 
the  Epiphany  and  at  Pentecost  respectively  :  and  the  endless 
ies  of  tlie  ^Iena)a,  tlie  Triodion,  the  Penteeostarion,  the  Horo- 
joii,  the  Antbologion,  &e.  &e.,  of  which  there  are  fifleeu  or 
enty  volumes  in  print  and  MS.  materials  for  as  many  more, 
mid  only  differ  'from  breviary  lessons  in  being  a  little  more 
rhetorical  in  their  languai;,'c.  It  seems  incredible  that  this  opinion 
WM  the  common  one,  being  held  by  such  authorities  as  Leo 
Allatius  and  tlie  Bollandists.  It  was  reserved  for  Dom  Pitra  to 
clear  the  mystery  up.  We  must  translate  a  picturesque  passage 
from  hia  dissertation  just  referred  to.  After  describing  the 
many  efforts  he  made  in  various  directions  to  discover  the  metrical 
socret  of  these  masses  of  Church  hymnology,  he  continues : — 

Ah  event,  which  I  muRt  be  excused  for  here  detniling,  unex- 
]•-  t  the  clue  into  my  hand.     One  day  in  June,  lH;i9,  a  ceno- 

\t.u  „.  ..-...'■mes,  commissioned  bythe  Pontiii'happilyreigning(PiusIX.) 
•nived,  unexpected  and  unknown,  in  the  capital  of  the  Ozurs.  I  lis 
Benedictine  habit  easily  procured  for  him,  nu  the  Dominican  Church 
ufSt.  Catherine,  the  hospitality  of  a  cell;  and  in  the  cell  there  wod  the 
Imcory  uf  a  Greek  MS.,  which  proved  a  valuable  friend  in  need,  during 
tlia  long  and  tedious  hours  of  u  stranger's  first  days  in  a  foreign  country. 
The  pdgrira  hod  come  from  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  to  the  shores  of  the 
X«va,«nd  the.  change  was  keenly  felt;  but  the  hours  Hew  quickly  past, 
ihaaks  to  the  pages  which  he  anxiously  and  eagerly  explored,  in  spite 
«f  tbtir  bning  almost  illegible  through  diunp.  Near  the  end,  the  in- 
Itreat  became  more  intense  ;  it  was  a  legend  of  Mount  Athos  about 
Our  I^dy  uf  the  Iberians. 

In  the  days  of  the  Iconoclasts  a  sacred  image,  the  sole  treasure  of  a 
',.]  .-w  ir  Nicasa,  was  condemned  to  the  llunu-s.  During  the  night  it 
'.tfd  to  the  waves  of  the  sea,  and  instead  of  sinking,  it  re> 
..cot  in  the  waters,  crowned  with  an  aureola  of  light;  it  then 
<lxap(>earMl,  leaving  behind  it  a  luminous  track.  Many  years  pass 
by,  and  the  heights  of  Mount  Athos  are  peopled  by  c.xilos  driven  from 
jb<ir  Itomcs  by  Islamism  and  the  Iconoclasts;  thf  foundations  of  tlie 
Bolj  r  ■     '  hy  illustrious  abbots ;  celebrated  generals  become 

nonk  ,  son  of  a  king  of  Georgia,  founds  the  monaslr.ry 

of  ike  i(>titu  it  was  the  heroic  age;  and  it  wuti  then  thut  the  l<jjt 
Snagc  again  revtalad  itself.     The  presence  was  &nuo\iuc«(V  \>']  «k  \<\Vax 
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of  fire  on  the  shores  of  tlio  soa.  Twice  the  monks  hastened  to  the 
Ecene,  and  boats  put  oS  to  reach  it ;  but  common  hands  were  not  to 
toucli  it,  and  it  disappeared.  At  last,  the  monk  (Jiibriel,  the  holiett 
of  the  Iberian  solitaries,  was  warned  in  n  dream  that  the  honour  of 
receiving  it  was  reserved  to  him.  He  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
procession,  and  walking  on  the  waters  in  obedience  to  the  command 
of  the  Abbot  Paul,  he  reached  the  spot  where  the  holy  image  was  and 
brought  it  back  in  triumph.  It  was  set  up,  as  queen  and  patron,  at 
the  principal  gate  of  the  monastery,  under  llie  title  of  TXafrratnaa.  It 
had  its  feast-day  and  its  solemn  otHce,  with  the  eight  hymns  which 
the  Greeks  call  a  Cunon.  The  MS.  of  St.  Catherine  ended  with  this 
Canon  ;  it  proved  to  be  an  acrostic  on  the  name  "  Gabriel,"  and  it 
presented  peculiarities  which  were  of  great  use  in  checking  the  legen- 
dary account  itself. 

But  these  were  matters  of  comparatively  slight  moment.  What 
fascinated  the  gaze  of  the  pilgrim  was  the  sight  of  certain  red  points 
or  stops,  which  divided  not  only  the  hymns  and  the  strophes,  but  also 
individual  verses  of  very  varying  form.  These  points,  placed  at 
identical  intervals  in  each  strophe,  measured  oil'  equal  numbers  of 
syllables,  to  the  very  end  of  each  of  the  eight  hymns  of  the  Canon. 
At  the  beginning  of  each  hymn  was  given  a  sort  of  retrain  (the 
tififuic,  as  it  is  called),  which  was  evidently  nothing  else  than  the 
commencement  of  some  more  ancient  hymn,  intended  to  fix,  not  only 
the  melody,  but  the  number  and  the  measure  of  the  verses.  Eight 
times  (lid  the  lleniat^  change,  and  each  time  the  symmetrical  and 
regular  divisions  began  afresh,  invariably  marked  by  the  red  point — 
a  guide  and  index,  which  it  was  thenceforward  impossible  not  to 
observe.  The  pilgrim  was  in  possession  of  the  syllabic  system  of  the 
Greek  hymnographer  (p.  11). 

The  learned  Benedictine  goes  on  to  show  how  he  examined 
MSS.  to  the  number  of  nearly  200,  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  the 
Vatican,  and  elsewhere,  and  liow  every  I'resh  specimen  wiiich  he 
came  across  confirmed  the  theory  which  he  had  formed  in  the 
cell  of  St.  Catherine's.  The  Greek  Church  iiynins  were  neither 
classic  verse  nor  common  prose ;  they  were  constructed  on  A 
strictly  syllabic  system,  the  distinction  of  quantity  being  ignored, 
as  well  as  the  accentuation.  Each  strophe  had  precisely  and 
exactly  the  same  number  of  syllables ;  and,  besides,  each  liytnn 
was  frequently  an  acrostic.  This  is  what  Cardinal  Pitrii  has  difi- 
covered,  and  his  discovoy  governs  the  whole  wide  realm  of 
Greek  hymnology.  Those  who  have  no  respect  lor  any  Greek 
poetry  except  what  is  in  classic  form,  may  probably  feci  inclined 
to  turn  away  with  contempt  from  these  eti'usions  of  Byzantine 
devotion.  This  would  be  a  mistake.  It  is  not  impossible  to 
find  poetry — that  is,  the  rhythm,  the  swing,  the  luusie  and  the 
warmth  which  distinguish  verse  from  the  most  poetical  prose — 
it  is  not  ifnpossible  to  t\ud  all  these  iu  series  of  syllablts  which 
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are  indivisible  into  classic  feet,  ajid  which  refuse  to  conform  to 
Ihe  very  itrtificial  moulds  whicli  Greek  Bud  Latin  tradition  has 
imposed  upon  literature.  There  is  a  great  deal  more  poetry,  for 
example,  in  the  Ado}ti  tc  than  there  is  in  one  of  the  laborious 
Latin  hymns,  which  the  taste  of  the  Renawaance  has  contributed 
t4>  the  breviary.  Classical  measures  are  not  part  of  the  system 
of  I  he  universe.  I u  true  poetry  they  have,  on  the  whole,  done 
more  harm  than  good  ;  no  modern  people  ever  having  had  real 
poetry  of  its  own  until  its  poets  had  discarded  them,  and  numbers 
of  fairly  promising  versiliers  having  spent  innumerable  barren 
hours  in  rcprodueinj;  cramped  imitations  of  classic  models. 
Probably,  the  whole  of  the  East,  with  the  exception  of  Arabia, 
biit  including  the  Jews  themselves,  wrote  syllabic  and  acrostic 
verse,  and  had  no  other  feet  or  measures.  The  Greek  hymn- 
writers  wrote  upon  a  system  which  existed  widely  before  the  days 
of  Honver  himself,  and  which  has  survived  and  extinguished  all 
iho  prosody  of  Roman  or  of  Greek.  It  is  interesting  to  observe 
that  by  fur  the  greater  part  of  the  Byzantine  hymns  were  oom- 
poaed  about  the  ninth  century,  and  by  the  men  who  so  nobly 
opposed  the  last  of  the  Uyzautiue  heresies,  that  uf  the  Iconoclasts. 
The  syllabic  system  of  verse-metre  has  a  very  significant  connec- 
tion with  dogma.  It  was  a  measure  so  rigorous  and  precise  that 
not  a  word  or  a  syllable  could  be  taken  away  or  added  to  it, 
without  its  being  noticed  by  the  simplest  of  the  faithful.  And 
the  truth  is  that  there  never  was  again  a  popular  heresy.  May 
not  this  have  been  the  elfect  of  the  hymnal  metre?  True,  the 
schism  came ;  that  was  an  effect  of  causes  which  no  formulary 
or  sacred  canticle  could  obviate.  But  the  monumental  dogma- 
titm  ot  the  hymns  remains  to  this  day,  enshrining  the  very 
truths  which  the  schism  denies.  Cardinal  Pitra's  own  disserta- 
tion, now  l)efore  ns,  has  three  long  "  offices  "  full  of  nothing  but 
the  acclamations  of  Greek  orthodoxy  on  the  primacy  of  St.  Peter. 
And  lie  assures  us  that,  after  prolonged  examination,  he  is  able 
to  testify  that,  as  concerns  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
among  thousands  of  doxologies  in  which  the  addition  might 
have  been  made  of  the  two  syllables  ft6vov  after  (k  rot)  flarpoci  he 
has  never  found  it  in  any  single  example. 

We  must  now  attempt  to  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the 
latest  contribution  to  Church  History  which  has  appeared  from 
tlio  pen  of  Cardinal  Pitra.  He  calls  it  "  Analecta  novissima  " — a 
latt  Collection  !     Let  us  hope  that  his  augury  may  not  bn  verified. 

"  1  cannot  boi)e"  he  says,  "  to  carry  this  new  series  very  far 

Old  age  goes  slowly  and  looks  forward  but  a  little  way  ;  the 
wcitrbi  of  years  is  uitou  me,  and  time,  which  has  nearly  failed  me 
in  this  volume,  must  be  economized  more  and  more, 

for  ^--  are  evil  I "     lie  therefore  apologists  foi  ^im\.vv\^  VilS& 
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introduction  in  French.  "  Besides,"  he  goes  on, "  I  regret  to  have 
to  say  that  Frennh  is  more  universal,  even  iu  the  learned  world, 
than  the  tongue  of  Latium.  There  is  a  proverb  borrowed  from 
the  Middle  Ages,  Gi'ivmin  e«t,  nun  legitur  (though  I  never  met 
it  in  any  of  my  ancient  MSS.)  ;  in  these  days  of  progress  many 
a  reader,  nay,  many  a  savant,  would  tell  you,  not  in  Latin,  but  in 
his  own  vernacular,  '  We  do  not  read  Latin.'"  But  no  apology 
is  necessary  from  Cardinal  i'itra.  He  writes  Latin,  it  is  true, 
with  the  ease  and  more  tliau  the  eflfectiveness  of  tiiat  favourite 
Maurist  of  his,  Dom  Mopinot.  But  his  French  is  too  good, 
conspicuously  lirst-class  in  style  as  well  as  in  matter,  for  any  o 
to  object  to  his  using  it  in  an  introduction  which  combines 
solidity  of  Brewer  or  Gardiner  with  the  elevation  of  Monti 
lerabert.  He  tells  us  that  tiiis  volume  has  been  a  long  time  iu 
hand,  and  yet  that  it  is  published  hastily  at  last.  This  means 
that  it  contains  some  of  the  most  matured  and  well-thought-out 
views  of  a  man  who  has  spent  half  a  century  in  research.  True, 
many  hands  are  now  at  work  where  be  was  once  almost  alone  ; 
but  there  are  curious  proofs  in  these  pa^es  how  absolutely  right 
his  earliest  ideas  have  generally  been,  and  how  late  workers  have 
either  confirmed  what  be  suspected  long  ago,  or  gone  wrong  and 
deserved  his  censure — the  censure  of  a  genuine  scholar,  which  has 
more  in  it  of  personul  pain  at  blunders  committed  than  of  any 
kind  of  triumph  over  a  rival  in  the  field.  Meanwhile,  we  con 
well  syinpaLhize  with  him  in  some  of  his  gentle  complaint.  He 
has  had  not  only  to  arrange  materials  .is  they  une.\pectedly  came 
to  hand,  \n\t  to  carry  on  the  work  in  the  midst  of  the  trouble  aud 
inconvenience  of  moving  from  one  diocese  to  another,  and  all  the 
worry  of  vviuding  up  one  administration  and  beginning  a  new  one. 
He  was  for  a  long  time  prostrate  with  a  severe  attack  of  sickness ; 
he  has  had  to  make  use  of  what  he  calls  a  "  respectable  "  but  very 
modest  suburban  printing-])ress  ;  and,  worse  than  all,  he  has  had 
to  work  under  the  stress  of  cruel  anxieties  and  even  pei-seeutions, 
which  it  pleased  God  to  allow  to  come  upon  him  in  the  evening  of 
his  life.  He  concludea  four  pages  of  preface  with  these  words, 
which  we  translate : — 

It  cannot  be  ihat  after  having  loyally  served  the  Church  for  twenty- 
three  years  in  the  Sacred  College,  for  forty-five  in  the  Order  of  St. 
Benedict,  .ind  for  fifty  in  the  priesthood,  the  writer  should  be  expected 
to  profess  his  orthodo.xy.  Nevertheless,  as  it  is  a  good  thing  to  be 
always  ready  to  give  an  account  of  one's  fiiith,  I  conclude  with  a  form 
of  words  icescrted  by  the  great  Benedictine  I'ope  Gregory  XVI.,  of 
iminortul  memory,  in  the  Constitutions  of  the  French  Co: 
approved  for  the  Alibey  of  Solesmea  :  Homawv  Ecflfiiv  //. 
orarula  vtri  Dei  atmcultdt,  lnuc/aiii',  //amnnits,  tinnt'- 
jiM'cumgue iimUs  alma  Petri  laudat^  daninal,  anatfitn.  ■ 
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But  the  volume  before  us  is  itself  so  striking  an  evidence  of 
bCardiuul  Pitra's  devotion  to  the  Holy  See,  that  il'  he  had  written 
Bothiug  else  there  could  be  no  mistake  as  to  his  intense  Catholic 
Boyalty.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  first  is  a  long  and  most 
fctble  and  splendid  historical  introduction  on  the  Letters  of  the 
■Soman  PontiHs  ;  the  second  is  a  collection  of  hitherto  unedited 
Ka^raents,  most  of  them  bearinj^  on  the  subject  of  the  introduction. 
Km  this  introduction,  oitending  over  more  than  '.iW  pages  of  the 
Dar^  octavo  ybr?)ta<  which  is  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers,  is  an 
ttistufical  publication  of  the  first  importance,  we  sbull  best  please 
bar  reader*  by  giving  an  idea  of  its  matter  and  method,  closely 
Bbllowing  the  eminent  writer  himself. 

K  The  Letters  of  the  Popes  are  tiie  most  striking  examples  of 
■Hiat  viist  epistolary  correspondence  to  which  Christianity 
heems  to  have  given  the  first  impulse.  The  Pagans  did  not 
■vrite  to  one  another.  We  have  a  few  letters,  like  those  of 
iDioero,  and  the  younger  Pliny  ;  letters  in  which  there  are  very 
Kw  touches  of  familiarity,  and  little  to  give  us  an  idea  of  what 
Koman  or  Oreek  wiis  thinking  of  in  those  fur-oti'  days.  It  is 
Ikbe  same  with  the  non-Christian  East  of  our  own  day  :  they  do 
bot  write  to  one  another.  But  Christians  learnt  to  write  as  they 
Beornt  to  love.  The  Apostles  began  it;  their  friends  and  their 
If  family  "  were  wherever  the  Christian  n:vme  had  spread.  The 
Rpistle  to  Philemon  was  only  the  first  of  an  endless  scries  of 
■Imilur  letters ;  Bishops  wrote  to  distant  Churches,  or  to  one 
^■Mier ;  the  Acts  of  the  martyrs  were  generally  nothing  but 
P^Bar  letters ;  the  Basils  and  Gregorys,  the  Jeromes,  Augus- 
Knea,  and  Chrysostomcs,  with  many  more,  have  left  us  in  their 
NKters  n  treasure  which  the  world  would  not  willingly  lose.  It 
B>  not  only  their  personal  and  biographical  charm — their  tender- 
■■■,  their  familiarity,  their  devotion,  their  traits  of  heroism ; 
Hitf  Cuiitain,  besides,  the  history  of  the  Church,  hor  legislation, 
Bar  discipline  and  her  doctrine,  so  fully  and  completely,  that  if 
♦rery  other  monument  had  |>eri8hed,  they  alone  would  suffice  to 
IpHoonistruct  her  annuls  and  her  theology. 

~  It  might  almost  Ih)  said  that  the  Letters  of  the  Popes  would 
be  »uHieient  by  themselves.  For  in  the  midst  of  the  universal 
iot«rch.inge  of  thought  and  of  sentiment  in  the  Catholic  world, 
therc!  is  one  chief  and  prcdomin.int  voice,  which  is  never  silent. 
It  is  the  voice  of  the  "  Father."  the  letter  of  the  "  Pope,"  the 
lull  of  the  "  Apostolic  Lord."  No  emperor  has  ever  s|K)ken  with 
'Hly  equal  to  that  of  the  mandate  of  the  Koman  See.  It  is 
«  ccinouM  fact  that,  from  a  very  early  time,  a  Papal  rescript  was 
Very  getierally  called  by  this  very  phra.sc — audoritfiii,  an 
"  autlionty."  I'opc  St.  Zozimus  somis  an  "  authority  "'  to  the 
BHbops  of  France,  Po{hi  Si.  Leo  to  those  of  S^&vu-.  VW  V^sv^x^st 
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Marcian  asks  for  "  an  authority,"  aud  St.  Isidore,  in  his  orderly 
and  etymological  way,  explains  that  a  Pontilicid  "authority  "  is 
equal  to  a  detiniliou  ol'an  Euumfinical  Council.  Such  letters  were 
eagerly  sought  for ;  iitiiher  pains  nor  expense  were  spared  to 
obtain  them.  Letters  from  Rome  might  found  n  new  dynasty, 
as  St.  Stephen's  to  Pepin  did  i'or  France,  or  they  might  organize 
a  national  Church,  aud  begin  a  period  of  history,  like  those  of 
St.  Gregory  the  Great  to  St.  Augustine.  Every  cathedral 
church,  every  abbey,  had  its  privileges,  its  briefs,  and  its  re- 
scripts from  the  Holy  See,  and  it  was  the  work  of  many  a  scribe 
to  write  up  the  Chartulariura  or  the  Builarium,  and  to  multiply 
copies.  \Vhatever  happened  in  Christendom  was  somehow  or 
other  enslirined  and  registered  in  a  letter  from  Home  ;  whether 
it  was  a  prince's  election,  a  bishop's  consecration,  a  nation's 
conversion,  a  schism,  a  foundation  of  churoh  or  convent,  or 
even  tlie  scandals  of  a  diocese  or  of  an  individual.  And  when 
we  rcmemher  what  thousands  and  thousands  of  these  Ponti- 
fical documents  there  niust  have  been  in  the  archives  of  Euro- 
pean countries  at  one  time  or  another,  and  with  what  care  and 
devotion  their  owners  preserved  them,  it  is  sad  to  think  of  the 
wholesale  destruction  which  seems  now  to  have  overtaken  by 
far  the  greater  part.  It  was  hatred  of  the  Papacy  which 
insiiired  the  "  llelormers  "  when  they  made  bonfires  of  every- 
thing that  bore  the  Fisherman's  ring;  but  since  the  "bad 
times"  there  have  been  respectable  archivists  who  ought 
to  have  known  better.  Cardinal  Pitra  declares  that  he  knew  n 
curator  wiio  freely  cjU  off  the  edrjeif  of  his  parchments  to  m.ike 
them  tit  his  boxes,  and  thus  had  the  seals  of  his  bulls  in  o.ic 
place  and  the  bulls  themselves  in  another.  He  has  seen  collec- 
tions of  detached  seals,  the  bulls  to  which  they  belonged  having 
disappeared  for  ever.  He  knows  a  garrison-town  where  for  fifty 
years  the  soldiers'  cartridjics  were  made  of  torn-up  bulls,  diplo- 
mas, charters  and  valuable  monuments  of  the  past.  And  in 
185:3  it  was  stated  in  the  Monlteiir  that,  on  occasion  of  an 
order  having  been  given  to  pull  to  pieces  some  4,000  cartridges  at 
the  artillery  barracks  in  Paris,  it  was  found  that  they  had  been 
chitH)'  made  of  valuable  parchments,  of  which  some  ;i,0(IU  speci- 
mens were  recognized,  including  Papal  bulls  and  letters  of  St. 
Louis  I 

Although  France,  in  spite  of  such  lamentable  facts  as  these, 
is  still  very  rich  in  ancient  Pontifical  diplomas,  and  although 
Cardinal  Pitra  has  personally  inspected  the  treasures  of  woll-nigU 
every  library  in  Europe,  yet  it  is  naturally  in  the  presses  of  the 
Vatican  that  are  to  be  found  the  greater  part  of  such  rcmuiints 
of  the  past  as  have  been  spared  to  us.  The  Rogiiiters  of  ihe 
Popes  (liegesta  Pontificv/m]  consist  of  some  two  thousand  and 
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more  volumes  bound  in  rich  red  morocco,  ndorned  with  the 
Pignatclli  arms — Pope  Innocent  XII.  having  had  ihem  so  bound 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  But  besides  this  magniticent  series, 
there  are  at  least  two  thousand  other  volumes  of  various  sizes, 
which  have  been  brought  together  since  then.  Many  of  our 
readers  will  have  seen  the  interior  of  the  Vatican  Library.  But 
the  precious  MS.  volumes  which  are  now  preserved  there  hav»f 
gone  tlirough  many  vicissitudes  before  they  came  to  their  present 
order)}'  and,  let  us  hope,  safe  habitation.  Some  of  them  could 
tell  stories  of  Avignon,  and  of  that  castle  of  Cnrpentras  where  so 
many  MS.  treasures  were  stored  durmg  the  exile.  Others  have 
been  at  Astiisi,  jiiled  up  in  the  sacristy  of  the  great  Convent, 
during  troubled  times  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Others  again  may 
bat-e  been  in  that  trunk  which  "  went  astray  ■"  and  found  an 
abode  in  the  Dominican  convent  at  Treviso  in  the  early  part  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  Here  many  of  them  went  on  that 
journey  from  Assisi,  Florence,  Pisa,  and  Perugia,  in  1839,  when 
John  of  Amelio  is  charged  to  gather  them  and  bring  them  to 
Avignon  absque  dispHcatione,  d'mliijatione  et  diasolutione 
tdldt  Alas!  dislocation,  dissolution  and  every  other  fate  ex- 
pressed by  the  ominous  prefix  here  repeated  were  only  too  common 
in  those  uneasy  times,  and  the  Papal  archives  have  probably  left 
thrvds  of  themselves  in  every  part  of  Italy.  When  the  Popes 
returned  to  Rome,  their  papers  seem  to  have  been  at  first  pre- 
Mrved  in  the  Dominican  convent  of  the  Minerva.  But  soon 
afterwards,  under  the  great  Pontitl's  of  the  Reruiissance,  the 
library  was  separated  from  the  archives,  and  mngnificent  rooms 
were  built  for  the  reception  of  both.  The  archives,  however, 
were  to  go  through  a  very  bad  time  still.  It  was  thought  that 
they  were  hardly  sale  in  Leo  X.'s  grand  buildings;  and  therefore 
the  most  precious  papers  were  carried  into  the  Castle  of  St. 
Angelo.  If  they  had  been  handed  over  to  the  bnrb.irians  at 
onco  thoy  could  hardly  have  sufl'ered  more.  The  ancient  tomb— 
for  it  had  been  a  tomb — was  strong  enough  against  the  enemy 
without,  but  it  was  very  badly  adapted  to  contend  against  a 
Worse  enemy,  the  damp.  The  rain  got  in  everywhere,  the  presses 
crumbled,  the  parchments  rotted.  In  Clement  VlII.'s  time  a 
great  apartment  was  built  high  over  the  dome ;  but  in  about  a 
hundred  years  we  read  again  of  damp  and  destruction,  and  fresh 
devices  of  architects  and  librarians.  When  the  French  invasion 
oune,  the  archives  were  saved  by  the  man  to  whom  we  owe 
nnch  of  their  history — Guetano'  Mariui.  The  French  comman- 
dant of  St.  Angelo  asked  Marini,  who  had  charge  of  the  archives, 
for  the  keys  of  the  collection.  Marini  ap])calcd  to  the  commissary 
M'  '    good  luck  knew  how  to  appreciate  him, 

B>  _         ::  ^  ac  custodian  was  not  only  &lU««i\  \a  Vuns^ 
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them  in  hia  charge,  but  was  given  the  assistance  of  baj»»aga 
wiiggoiis  and  French  soldiers  to  transport  the  whole  collectioij 
from  St.  Aiigelo  to  the  Vatican.  "  It  was  a  miracle  ! "  been' 
claims ;  and  it  looks  very  like  one.  Every  one  knows  how,  soe 
few  years  later,  the  Vatican  MSS.,  with  the  other  treasures 
the  city  of  Rome,  were,  by  the  orders  of  Napoleon,  carried  off  to 
Paris.  M.  Uacliard,  in  his  "  Archives  du  Vatican,"  has  told  th^H 
story.  Caniiiial  Tilra  ffives,  with  great  appreciation,  the  text  o^| 
the  decree  uf  Charles  Pliilipiie,  the  brother  of  Louis  XVIII.,  by 
which  they  were  once  more  taken  back  to  Rome  in  I'ili.  It 
took  a  long  time  to  put  them  in  order  again ;  indeed,  the 
Cardinal  is  clearly  of  opinion  that  a  great  deal  still  remains  to 
be  done. 

When  we  consider  the  vicissitudes  of  the  past,  the  constantly 
jircsent  danger  of  fire  and  damp,  and  the  possibilities  of  the 
future,  we  may  he  grateful  that  these  precious  records  of  the 
Cimreh  and  the  Papacy  have,  in  great  measure,  been  committe 
to  the  security  of  print.  Collections  of  them  had  indeed 
formed  before  the  invention  of  printing,  and  had  been  copied 
re-ciipied.  ^lost  famous  of  early  editors  was  the  Scythi;  _ 
monk,  Denis  the  Little,  better  known,  perhaps,  by  tlie  Latin 
form  of  iiis  name,  Dionysius  Exiguus;  a  wideawake  man,  says 
Cardinal  Pitra — a  man  of  many  accomplishments,  a  tlieologian,  a 
cauoiiist,  a  chronologist,  an  arithmetician,  a  hellenist,  and  an 
excellent  Latin  scholar  besides.  He  seems  to  have  travelled 
everywhere,  i'rom  the  Crimea  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  bav^H 
picked  up  sometiiiug  wherever  he  went.  He  made  no  fewQ^H 
than  live  diifereut  collections  of  Canons  and  Decrees,  and  his 
principal  collection,  formed  at  Rome  in  the  early  half  of  the 
sixth  century,  remained  the  standard  work  of  the  kind,  until  it 
was  displaced  by  the  Isidorian  compilation  and  by  later  collecton 
such  as  Bnrcliard  of  Worms.  IJut,  as  we  have  already  sail 
every  church  and  monastery  had  its  own  private  codex,  car 
fully  written,  sometimes  on  jnirpie  vellum,  in  letters  of  goB 
lovingly  kept,  sometimes,  as  at  St.  Vaast  of  Arras,  under 
steps  of  the  high  attar.  The  first  printers  of  Papal  letters 
little  known  to  fame.  Cardinal  Pitra  has  seen  a  mod( 
'incunalncl am  of  the  Hfteenth  century,  containing  nine  bulls ; 
has  had  before  him  small  collections  printed  before  1600.  But 
it  was  only  in  the  reign  of  Sixtus  V.  that  the  work  of  editingj 
Bullarium  was  officially  taken  up.  Very  few  collectors,  at  lea 
on  this  side  of  the  Alps,  have  seen  a  magnificent  folio  in  three 
volumes,  with  the  ample  margins,  the  tine  paper  and  the  hand- 
some type  of  the  Pontifical  press,  which  bears  the  name  of 
Antonio  Carafa,  and  is  dated  the  ides  of  November,  1591, 
(cil/dus  jJopiUi  Moruani,     It  is  the  first  grand  Bullarium  e« 
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llilislml.  And  yet  we  are  perhnps  wrong  in  calling  it  a 
jlluriuin,  I'or  Carufu,  ;i  critic  ol'  the  first  rank,  well  known  in 
Dnuectioit  with  llie  Sixtiiie  editions  uf  the  Vulgate,  pursued  a 
iQ  which,  could  it  have  been  uniformly  curried  uut,  wiiuld 
ive  given  tlio  world  much  more  than  a  collection  of  Papal 
cunients.  He  has  printed,  not  merely  the  hulls  themselves, 
it  all  the  documents  which  have  any  connection  with  them — 
Destions  from  bishops,  letters  of  princes,  texts  of  councils, 
rerything  he  could  find.  After  his  work  v/as  finished,  hut 
efoie  it  was  published,  Sixtus  had  already  commissioned' 
Ijcrubini  to  begin  what  was  really  a  IJuUarium — that  is  to  say, 
k  collection  of  such  Pontifical  letters  as  the  editor  considered  to 
»ve  the  solemn  forms  of  a  bull.  The  work  went  on,  under 
ifferent  editors,  till  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Benedict  XIV.  Then 
_  was  interrupted  for  ninety  years.  The  Roman  archives  had 
journeyed  from  llome  to  Paris  and  from  Paris  back  to  Koine,  when 
ID  lS;iJ,  under  the  patronage  of  Gregory  XVI.  and  the  direction 
■f  the  munificent  Cardinal  Odescalchi,  the  thirty-third  volume  of 
Mie  Bullaiium  issued  from  the  press  of  the  Apostolic  Camera. 
■  At  last!"  say  the  editors,  pardonably  boasting  a  little  and 
Betruying  their  mortality  by  their  short-sightedness,  "at  last,  by 
Hhe  hel|i  of  God,  lioman  perseverance  has  gained  the  day.  This 
■rork,  which  Dionysius  Esiguus  Ijcgan,  which  has  been  carried 
ftu  since  the  time  of  Leo  the  Great,  and  which  has  encountered 
Bd  many  ditficultics,  has  Wn  destined  in  the  designs  of  Provi- 
H|boc8  to  be  finished  by  the  Holy  Father  Gregory  XVi.*'  But 
Hbe  amiable  Pope  died  before  this  consolation  was  vouchsafed 
■HL-  Only  ten  new  volumes  had  appeared  when  Pius  IX. 
HBceded  lu  ISI'G.  Since  then  we  have  had  four  more,  the  last 
■ippearing  in  l8o().  Tlius  the  whole  series  of  the  Bullariiim, 
BbcludiDg  that  of  Benedict  XI^'.,  consists  in  its  original  edition 
Bf  forty-five  folio  volumes.  lo  this  magnificent  series  we  havo 
Bke  chief  and  solemn  Act«i  of  the  successors  of  St.  Peter  from 
■aid  the  Great  to  Pius  IX.  No  collection  in  the  world  can 
■nprooch  it  in  interest  and  value.  Cardinal  Pitra  asks  why  it 
■bould  not  be  brought  down  to  our  own  day  2  The  gieab 
doctrinal  bulls  which  prepared  for,  preceded,  accompanied  and 
BuUowckI  the  Vatican  Council  would  Ibrm  a  volume  which  would 
■Mrorthily  <ake  its  place  among  the  august  records  of  the  teaching 
Hkliich  ha.':  taught  all  nations, 

P  Carrlitial  Pitra  has  not  a  high  opinion  of  the  Turin  reprint  of 
1^'  .I'ium.     It  was  begun  in   l^o7,  under  high  auspices  and 

lii^^^.  -d  prospects.  It  has  got  as  far  as  Benedict  XIV.  But 
H|H|ittle  more  than  the  mere^it  reprint,  now  matter  hav'uig  been 
^Wto  promised  but  never  given  ;  and  (what  justly  incenses  the 
BicQch  Bcaedictino  Cardinal)  the  name   of   Dom.  Cq\3&\a.x^V,>^&.«. 
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prince  of  editors  of  Papal  letters,  is  throughout  the  edition  either 
spelt  "  Constant,"  or  abbreviated  beyond  recognition,  as  if  the 
directors  had  no  first-hand  acquaintance  with  bun  whatever. 

The  name  of  Dom  Coustunt  brings  us  to  one  of  the  most 
interesting  features  of  the  Cardinal's  introduction.  Every  reader 
who  has  seen  the  Bullarium  is  aware  that  the  collection  ffoes 
back  no  further  than  Leo  tlia  Great  ( l-U)).  The  enormous  diffi- 
culty of  separating  tlie  <;enuiue  decretals  from  the  false  deterred 
early  editors  from  printing];  anytliinjj  earlier  than  the  collections 
of  Dionysius.  How  was  Antonio  Carafa  to  (ill  the  void  between 
St.  Clement  and  St.  Syricius?  What  was  he  to  do  with  the 
pseudo-Isidore  ?  He  did  what,  perhaps,  was  the  best  thin;^ 
uuder  the  circumstances  ;  he  "jave  the  Isidorian  collection  a  place 
all  to  itself,  and  made  no  attempt  to  separate  the  wheat  from  tho 
chat!'.  But  there  appeared,  exactly  a  hundred  years  later,  the 
man  who  was  to  do  for  the  Papal  Letters  of  the  first  five  centuries 
what  he  and  others  of  his  brethren  did  for  so  many  patristic 
monuments — to  give  a  critical  edition  of  them  which  would  be  a 
final  edition,  accepted  qs  such  by  every  future  inquirer.  Dora 
Peter  Coustant  was  born  of  noble  parents  at  Compie^^ne,  in  1057, 
and  entered  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 
Becoming  a  member  of  the  comninuity  of  Saint- Germain-des- 
Pres,  he  wa.s  associated  with  the  men  who  were  then  enija^ed  in 
the  g^eat  editions  of  the  Fathers,  and  more  particularly  with  the 
editors  of  St.  Augustine.  In  this  work  he  soon  begun  to  show 
himself  a  critic  of  the  first  rank.  He  seemed  to  have  a  special 
gift  of  discernment  in  the  stupendous  task  of  separating  what 
was  really  St.  Augustine  from  what  was  falsely  attributed  to  hira, 
or  inserted  by  copyists  into  his  text.  Since  his  day,  many  more 
sermons  of  the  Saint  have  been  discovered,  at  Bobbie,  at  Monte 
Cissino,  in  Rome,  but  not  one  of  those  which  he  admitted  has 
been  rejected,  nor  one  which  he  repudiated  been  taken  back.  Li 
1687,  on  the  proposal  of  Mfibillon,  the  General  Chapter  of  the 
Maurist  Congregjition  decreed  an  edition  of  St.  Hilary.  It  was 
Dom  Constant  to  whom  the  work  was  committed,  and  the  young 
Benedictine  justified  the  confidence  which  bad  been  placed  in 
liim  by  producing  tlie  folio  of  109.3.  At  the  death  of  I'illemout, 
that  writer's  papers  were  placed  in  his  hands,  and  he  was  asked 
to  continue  the  "  Meraoires  sur  I'histoire  ecclcsiastique."  But 
Dom  Constant  declined  the  task.  We  do  not  know  his  motives. 
Cardinal  Pitra  suggests  that  it  was,  perhaps,  becauso  Dom 
Constant  was  the  most  lioman  of  the  family  of  Saint-Maur. 
"  Roman  "  he  certainly  showed  himself,  and  it  was  undoubtedly 
an  agreeable  work  that  he  took  up  when  he  set  about  an  edition 
of  the  Letters  of  the  Popes.  He  made  his  plans  on  the  largest 
scale.     He   was  tu  print,  not  only  the  Lettcra  of  the  Pontitb 
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tlMBMdTfls,  bat  all  the  letters  and  documents  which  had  called 
tb<ia  fortL  He  was  to  distinguish  the  iienuine  from  the 
spurious,  to  prove  the  authenticity  of  such  as  had  hitlierto  been 
douhtful,  auJ  to  settle  the  important  matter  ol  chronolo<rical 
order.  After  twenty  years  of  labour,  and  a  vjist  correspondence 
which  reached  as  far  as  Forli,  Monte  Cassino,  Naples,  and  Rome, 
tho  first    volume,  with  the  handsome  fic;ure  of  Innocent  XIII. 

a  frontispiece,  was  given  to  the  world  in  1721.  It  was  the 
only  one  which  ever  appeared.  The  editors  announced  that  the 
work  would  be  pushed  on  as  far  as  Innocent  III. — the  precise 
point  where  the  regular  series  of  the  Regesta  begin,  and  where 
the  labour  of  the  critic  therefore  becomes  easy ;  but  this  first 
volume  went  no  farther  than  Leo  tlie  Great.  Still  it  is  a 
critical  patristic  labour  of  the  first  class,  even  for  Saiiit-Maur. 
It  may  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  volumes  which  have  made  the 
name  of  Benedictine  so  famous  in  the  world  of  letters. 

Tlie  great  critic  died  in  October  of  the  very  year  the  book 
,e  out.  Two  years  later  Uom  Mopinot  writes  :  "  I  mourn 
•till  the  loss  of  this  excellent  man.  His  excessively  austere  life, 
hi«  too  great  application,  and  at  last  a  prolonged  febrile  attack, 
were  the  cause  of  his  death — and  he  is  in  heaven  ! ''  "  Since  the 
dettb  of  Father  Mabillon,"  says  DomTassin,  "  the  Congregation 
hM  had  uo  heavier  losis."  lie  left  beliind  him,  as  we  may 
mtandly  suppose,  a  very  large  mass  of  papers.  His  friend  Dom 
Mopinot,  who  was  his  aocitia  in  the  great  undertaking  of  the 
K-:  •'  continued  his  work  fortwo  years.  Among  other  things, 
t;  1,'S  of  SL  Leo  the  Great  had  been  copiously  annotated 

by  Dom  Cuustant ;  and  we  cm  still  see,  in  the  MS.  which  re- 
iB«in«,  the  loving  labour  of  his  confrere,  who  corrected,  re-wrote, 
flddad,  and  enlarged,  writing  the  most  admirable  Latin  in  the 
neste^t  of  hands,  until  he  too  was  struck  down  by  death.  But 
other  causca  had  beg>in  to  operate  which  still  more  seriously 
impeded  the  Benedictine  editing.  Tlieso  were,  tirst,  the  ipiarrel 
with  the  Bollandist^i,  and,  secondly,  the  Jansenisl  confusion. 
Hub  catne  the  great  Revolution.  From  the  wreck  of  .Saint* 
Oarnuun-des-Prci  a  few  remains  of  Maurist  learning  were  saved, 
and  the  papers  of  Dom  Coustant  are  now  in  the  Vatican,  where 
"■■■••  hare  l)ceu  used  as  a  mine  or  quarry  by  successive  collectors — 
■  dieriui.  Thiel,  JulFc.  and  others.  We  are  pleaded  to  see 
rtint  Cardinal  Pitra  himself  promises  us  a  "gleaning"  from 
Doni  Coustunt's  nules  on  St.  Leo   in  the   lifth  volume  of  these 

''  I  ilecta."     No  one  knows  him  better,  and  no  one  could  have 

: .  i-ii  aboat  him  witli  more  att'ectionate  appreciation.  He  has 
tiimDclf  handled  all  his  remains — those  cihiern  on  St,  Leo.  written 
tn  hi«  oeli  iu  S.iint-Gertnain  in  17U9,  on  old  and  wrinkled  paper, 
with  a  quill  tlial  evidcutly  wanted  mending,  hi:*  fingers  prohab^ 
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half-frozen  by  the  excessive  cold  of  that  memorable  winter;  the 
apology  of  Pope  Vigilius,  half  turned  iuto  Latiu  by  Dom 
Mopiuot ;  all  the  yellow  and  venerable  monumenta  of  a  great 
moment  in  literary  history,  even  to  the  last  detached  leaves, 
relating  to  the  "dead  times"  between  Hoi-misdas  and  St. 
Gregory  the  Great,  lying  there  torn  and  stained,  as  they  have 
been  left  by  Andrew  Thiel — who  not  only  appropriated  (with  due 
acknowledgment)  the  labours  of  the  Maurist,  but  left  his  papers 
all  in  coiiiiisicin  when  he  had  finished  with  them. 

It  may  be  thought  that,  huwever  valuable  may  bo  the  gi^neral 
introJiictioii*  and  historical  summaries  of  a  master  like  Cardinal 
Pitra,  the  substantial  history  of  the  Papacy  or  of  the  Church 
can  gain  little  from  the  painful  gleanings  of  antiquarians  or  the 
printing  of  fragments  which  have  escaped  the  researches  of  the 
great  collectors.  There  is  quite  enough  in  the  present  volume  to 
refute  this  idea.  The  Cardinal  refers  to  much  that  has  been 
done  l*y  fellow-lubourers  in  the  held  that  he  has  chosen ;  he  sjiys 
little  about  what  he  himself  has  accomplished.  As  instances, 
varying  in  kind  and  degree,  of  what  the  "gleanere  "  have  done 
for  tlie  Popes,  we  may  mention  Pope  Gelasius  and  the  decree 
De  Librls  (with  its  eonneetion  with  the  Canon  of  Scripture) ;  the 
whole  life  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  which  seems  now,  thanks  to 
the  publication  of  so  many  of  his  letters,  to  have  assumed  the 
round  and  full  proportions  which  make  it  the  grandest  of  the 
Lives  of  the  Popes  ;  the  story  of  St  Liberius,  in  which  even  Dom 
Constant  went  wrong,  and  to  which  Cardinal  Pitra  has  himself 
contributed  by  printing  fortlic  first  time  the  important  verses  on 
p.  'Zi;  and  iiually  the  "apology"'  of  Pope  Vigilius,  presented 
here  for  the  first  time  in  the  exact  words  of  the  three  Bene- 
dictines, Dom  Constant,  Dom  Mopinot,  and  Dom  Durand. 
Many  n.'our  readers  will  remember  the  interminable  articles  and 
pamphlets  about  Pope  Vigilius  which  preceded  and  accompanied 
the  Council  of  the  Vatican.  They  will  not  have  forgotten  that 
the  name  of  "  Constant,"  generally  wrongly  spelt,  kept  making 
its  appearance,  being  received  whenever  it  appeared  with  more 
deference  than  appreciation;  the  truth  Iwing  that  no  one  had 
ever  seen  a  treatise  by  Dom  Constant  on  the  subjcct,'but  that 
one  or  two  had  heard  of  a  MS.  of  his,  and  perhaps  seen  a  sum- 
mary of  it  in  the  "  Spicelegium  Solismense."  Cardinal  Pitra  now 
prints  this  important  piece  in  its  completeness.  It  takes  up  ninety 
of  his  large  pages.  Every  question  connected  with  Vigilius  i» 
treated,  and  bandied  with  that  mastery  which  intimate  tirst-hund 
acquaintance  with  sources  alone  can  give.  Pope  Vigilius  has  the 
misfortune  to  have  had  both  smart  opponents  and  foolish  iricndc. 
The  well-known  work  of  Professor  Vincenzi,  which  was  often 
referred  to  in  the  pages  of  the  Dublin  Revjew  some  twenty 
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ITS  ago,   18  written  on  the  principle,   abhorred  of  a  French 
eneJivitine,  of  denying  the  authenticity  of  every  inconvenient 

cument.     On  the  other  hand,  Vigilius  is  still  hotly  attacked. 

In  the  number  of  the  Revue  des  Questions  Hhtoriiiues  for 
Btober,  ISbi,  a  writer,  who  signs  the  name  of  Abbe  Duchesne, 
printed  what  Cardinal  Pitra  calls  the  most  violent  attack 
»jch  even  Visjilius  has  ever  had  to  sustain.  One  migiit  have 
jked  fur  better  things  at  the  hands  of  a  Review,  wliicli  is 
Bnerally  learned,  if  at  times  pedantic  and  sensational.  No  new 
idence  seems  to  have  been  discovered.  All  the  documents  used 
the  Abbe — who  seems  to  be  a  professor  of  tlie  Catholic 
University  of  Paris — have  already  been  adjudicated  on  by  tlie 
kree  great  Maurist  critics.  Probably  few  will  be  long  in  doubt 
to  where  the  truth  lies,  with  three  such  men  on  one  side,  and 
on  the  other  a  professor  who  contributes  no  new  element  tr»  the 
diacussiou  except  his  own  guesses.  Of  these  he  is  very  liberal 
indeed,  being  one  of  those  men  who  are  inclined  to  write  history 
analogy,  substituting  the  light  of  nature  for  painful  facts, 
Bd  possessing  a  wonderful  faculty  for  "reading  between  the 
»c«"  and  discovering  "hidden  springs."  It  was  time  that  the 
'apology"  should  be  printed,  and  we  have  it  all  here — unequal 
ttyle,  showing  marks  of  all  the  three  "  hands,"  but  still  most 
J,  severe,  detailed  and  convincing.  Dom  Constant  does  not 
td  in  the  radical  and  wholesale  manner  of  the  Professor  of 
be  Sapienzato  whom  we  referred  just  now,  and  reject  some  thirty 
iments  at  one  sweep.  He  rejects  the  "  Isidoriau  "  letters ; 
what  is  more,  he  refuses  to  accept  the  "  false  Damasus," 
in  other  words,  the  entry  in  the  Liber  Pontificidis  under 
name  of  that  Pope.  He  enters  into  the  history  of  tlie  Three 
tptera,  and  shows  in  whnt  sense  Vigilius  condemned  them 
accepted  them ;  and  he  criticizes  in  the  most  masterly  way 
the  passages  of  the  African  writers  which  refer  to  him. 
we  remember  that  no  less  an  authority  than  Baronius  had 

ined   Pope  Vigilius  at  least  as  an  intruder,  we  cannot  be 

too  grateful  for  a  dissertation  of  which  its  author  writes  in  these 
roriU: — 

After  I  bad  convinced  myself  with  certainty  of  the  truth  by  pro- 
ud meditation,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  draw  out  the  evideoca 
idi  iukd  satisfied  me,  not  only  in  order  to  repair  the  honour  of  a 
ally  man,  bat  that  false  prejudice,  resting  on  erroneous  facts,  might 
;  harm  the  discipline  of  the  Church. 

In  looking  through  the  "  gleanings "  contained  in  this  new 
volame,  we  naturally  search  for  anything  new  relating  to  England 
,  jt„!  I'l,  'lish  alliiirs.     We  are  bound  to  admit  that  there  is  hardly 
In  to  be  found.     The  Cardinal  prints  what  seems  to  Va «. 

>oL.  XV.— .vo.  u.     [Third  Svrici\  f* 
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lost  leaf,  or  appendix,  to  a  celebrated  Letter  of  Innocent  III.,  dated 
February  15,  li02,  ordering  certain  reforms  in  monastic  houses 
throughout  Europe ;  and  from  it  we  gather  that  the  Bishop  of 
Durham  ;ind  the  Abbot  of  St.  Edmunds  were  to  uct  as,  in  some 
sort,  the  Legates  of  the  Holy  See  for  all  the  exempt  nionast«ries 
of  England.  The  only  other  fragment  of  national  interest  if  a 
smart  letter  from  the  same  vigorous  Pope,  addressed  to  the 
English  hierarchy,  on  the  subject  of  Peter's  Pence. 

It  is  just  and  proper  [says  the  Pope,  with  dry  irony]  that 
as  We  give  you  your  rights,  so  you  should  give  Us  ours ;  that, 
as  the  Gospel  expresses  it,  in  what  measure  We  mete  it  be  measured 
again  to  Us.  Now,  seeing  that  the  Penny  of  St.  Peter  is  faithfully 
gathered  in  England,  but  that  what  is  gathered  for  Our  use  is  not 
faithfully  transmitted  to  Us ;  therefore,  desirous  of  consulting  boili 
for  the  welfare  of  the  collectors,  lest  their  souls  be  imperilled  by  a 
fraud  of  this  kind,  and  for  the  good  of  the  Koman  Church,  that  it  may 
avoid,  by  the  solicitude  of  Peter,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Our  commis- 
sioner in  this  matter,  this  great  loss  and  injury.  We  have  given  him 
command  in  writing  that  he  cause  the  tribute  to  be  diligently  collected 
year  by  year  and  to  be  faithfiUly  handed  over  to  him  for  Our  use,  in 
order  that  by  him  it  may  be  transmitted  in  full  to  Ourselves ;  and 
that  he  quell  by  ecclesiastical  censure  all  that  contradict  or  rebel,  if 
any  there  be.  Wherefore  by  Apostolic  letter  We  charge  each  one  of  you, 
that  you  with  humility  and  cheerful  devotion  give  ear  in  this  matter 
to  the  aforesaid  Bishop,  and  that  what  he  shall  lay  down  in  regard  to 
it  unto  the  advantage  of  the  Apostolic  See  you  observe  yourselves  and 
cause  to  be  exactly  observed  by  your  subjects;  and  that  the  messengers 
whom  to  this  end  he  shall  think  fit  to  send  forth  to  you.  you  receive 
with  kindness  and  cause  to  be  so  received  by  your  subjects  ;  hut  if 
perchance  you  act  otherwise,  you  incur  (besides  sin  against  God)  the 
anger  of  the  Apostolic  See. 

This  remonstrance  is  dat^ed  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  the  last  day 
of  the  year  1'20.^.  At  that  very  time  two  claimants  to  the  See  of 
Canterbury  were  on  their  way  to  the  Eternal  City,  accompanied 
by  two  deputations,  one  from  King  John  and  the  other  from 
the  Cathedral  Monastery  of  Canterbury,  to  plead  an  appeal  of 
which  the  result  was  the  appointment  by  Innocent  of  Stephen 
Langton.  Two  years  had  not  elapsed  when  John's  l)eliavionr 
about  this  appointment  made  the  Pope  lay  England  under  the 
famous  interdict.  What  was  the  ellect  of  the  Letter  we  hare 
translated  on  the  collection  of  Peter's  Pence  in  these  disturbed 
and  anxious  times  wc  cannot  now  find  out.  Some  French  writer 
lately  discovered  that  it  was  precisely  in  the  reign  of  Innocent  III. 
that  commenced  that  favourite  process  with  philosophic  his- 
torians, the  decay  of  the  Papacy.  We  happen  to  have  some- 
thiiig  like  6^UUU  Letters  of  this  Pope's  reign  ;  and  Potthast,  who 
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IS  analyzed  them,  says  that  they  are  clear  and  distinct  evidence 
at  it  was  at  this  very  moment  that  the  hold  of  the  Popes  on 
e  world  had  become  eo  strong  and  universal  that  never  before 
since  had  that  ideal  been  realized  as  it  was  by  Innocent  *  Car- 
nal Pitra  devotes  several  pages  to  an  interesting  examina- 
of  the  present  state  of  the  Registers  of  this  great  Pontiff 
(pp.  171  wyg.)- 

There  is  another  passage  in  the  Cardinal's  introduction  which, 
aJthuugU  it  informs  us  of  little  that  is  new,  is  interesting  to  re- 
produce here.  Among  imprinted  Bullaria,  he  tells  us  (p.  307), 
may  be  cla«Bed  in  the  first  rank  the  twenty-eight  folio  volumes 
of  English  bulls  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  It  was  Sir 
iwn«s  Oraham  who,  when  Secretary  of  State,  had  copied,  at  the 
i-eofthe  English  Gtivcrnment,  the  bulls  and  charters  in 
>  aticun  archives  which  relate  to  the  history  of  England. 
Bunsen,  the  Prussian  ambassador  at  Home,  and  the  learned 
antiquarian,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  were  the  intermediaries  in 
thi*  negotiation,  between  the  Vatican  and  the  British  Minister.t 
The  Holy  See  liberally  acceded  to  the  request  that  was  made, 
only  imposing  the  condition  that  nothing  should  be  printed 
witiiout  notice  being  given  ;  a  precaution  that  seems  to  have  been 
inspired  wholly  by  u  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  authorities 
to  have  nothing  published  except  wbiit  bad  been  copied  cor- 
rectly. Mgr.  Marino  Marini,  as  prefect  of  the  Archives,  divided 
J  the  work  among  three  copyists,  one  for  England,  a  second  for 
■Moiitlaud,  and  a  third  for  Ireland.  The  threefold  series  thus 
^^H>tained  advances  on  parallel  lines  from  llonorius  III.  to  Leo  X. 
^Biftcr  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.  we  have  a  mass  of 
^^Mcellancu  coming  down  to  the  days  of  the  last  Stuarts. 
There  is  an  index  in  two  volumes,  giving  with  "  concise 
ehgance  "  an  analysis  of  every  piece  in  the  collection.  They 
MMSbed  London  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1 845,  and  were  by 
order  of  PArliament  deposited  among  the  additional  MSS.  of  the 
Britiib  Museum,  numbers  lo,331 — 1  .'1,400,  under  t'lie  following 
title,  which  strikes  the  Cardinal  as  eminently  Roman : — 


•  Mr.  Creighton,  in  hiR  recent  and  uMfnl  book,  "Epochs  of  English 
BMory**  (p.  177),  cuUo  Innocent  III.  "  perhaps  the  greatest  and  wiMst 
fot^  thcro  lias  «vcr  boon." 

wh.tt  Cnrdiuul  Pitra  says,  but  there  mast  b«  some  mistake. 
_  _  Ml    Hamilton   "the   untiquurian  "   di«l   in   18011 ;   Sir  Jamea 

Omiuun  did  not  bwomt' Homo  Secretary  till  1841.  Vnosen  was  at  that 
tisM  in  Ix>D<loa,  l)ut  had  Hp<.'n\  many  years  in  Itome.  The  dates  would 
■MM  lo  point  to  Sir  Willium  Hamilton  tho  pbiloxopher  uf  the  "  nnoun- 
a^tgtfr*  ;"  but  although  he  was  interested  la  every  kind  of  literary 
^tmrvrim,  we  cannot  rcroenibcr  that  he  bad  anj  inflvence  with  Popo 
•»— iry  XVI. 
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Ex  autographic  Romanoruni  Pmitlficum  dejmyrnpia. 

MARINUS  MARIN lUS 

Conlegit,  digeasit,  cum  indice. 

In  this  simple  title  [continues  the  eminent  antiquarian]  dictated 
nt  Rome,  accepted  in  London,  and  written  in  letters  of  gold  in  the 
British  Museum,  there  is  more  than  literary  interest.  Perhaps  if  it 
had  been  after  the  days  of  '  Papal  Aggression,'  sudi  a  thing  might 
never  have  happened.  But  events  move  bo  fast  in  these  days  that 
one  is  hardly  astonished  at  seeing  the  Pontifical  archives  opened  freely 
to  English  patriotism,  and  the  labour  of  lioman  clerks  and  prelates 
asked  for  by  a  Lutheran  ambassador,  forwarded  to  a  British  Secretary 
of  State,  solemnly  offered  to  the  Parliament  of  the  three  kingdoms 
and  placed  by  its  direction  in  the  grandest  of  the  national  ayiliiva. 
Still  less  needful  is  it  to  notice  the  humble  paper  on  these  documents 
by  one  of  the  least  of  tl>e  children  of  St.  Benedict,  who  went  fropa  an 
unimportant  abbey,  under  the  auspices  of  a  French  Eepublic,  to 
consult  in  London,  wearing  his  habit  freely  all  the  while,  the  secret 
archives  of  llie  Vatican. 

'Phis  passaire,  which  shows  that  a  man  who  has  a  passion  for 
the  "res  diplomatica "  has  not  necessarily  any  lack  of  fancy 
or  feeling,  was  written  in  \SVJ.  The  Cardinal  now  goes  ou 
to  say  that  he  ifc  'gratified  to  be  able  to  add  that  England 
has  very  substantially  proved  her  gratitude.  Since  that  date 
not  a  single  year  lias  passed  that  the  Vatican  Liliniry  has 
not  received  volumes,  gilt  and  splendid,  sometimes  with  the 
Royal  .\rras  on  their  bindings,  containinar  the  precious  publica- 
tion of  the  Rolls  Series.  The  collection  has  a  place  of  its  own, 
and  veiy  properly,  for  it  is  iiieontestably  one  of  the  handsomest 
of  the  royal  offerings  which  the  Vatican  has  received.  Indeed, 
from  the  times  of  Pitt  and  of  George  IV.,  who  were  the  friends 
of  Pius  VII.  and  of  Consalvi,  there  were  already  presents  from 
England,  The  iirst  and  the  rarest  collection  of  English  State 
Papers  is  kept  in  seventy-three  splendid  folios,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion, which  we  may  well  give  here,  as  an  historic  soiivenir  and 
as  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  most  lasting  and  the  most  couservu* 
tive  of  authorities : —  _ 

RECORD  COMMISSION. 

This  Book  is  ie  be 

Perpetually  Preserved  in 

THE  VATICAN  LIBRARY,  ROME. 
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On   Heroes,  Hero-xotrrtililp,  awl  the  Heroic  in  History. 
By  Thomas  Carlylk.     Chapman  &  Hall.    1S72. 

Axujuste  Co'inte  and  Poailivimn.    By  John  Stuaet  Mill 
T.iird  Edition.     Trubner  &  Co.  IH^Z. 

3.  Bietory  of  Civilization  in  England  and  France,  Spain  and 
SroUaml.  By  Hesiiy  Thomas  Bickle.  New  Edition. 
Lonymaiis,  Green  &  Co.     1SS2. 

4,  Fhyaica  and  Polilics.  By  Waltkr.  Bagehot.  Sixth 
Edition.     Henry  S.  King  &  Co.    1875. 

r.  Comparative  Politics  (Redo  Lecture  in).  By  Edward  A. 
FttEEMAN,  M.A..  Hon.  D.C.L     Macmillan  &  Co.     1873. 

Lectures  on.  the  Early  History  nf  Institutions.    By  Sir 
Hkxhy  S.  Maine.     John  Murray.     1875 

7'/te    Holy  Roman  Empire.     By  Ja^ie-s    Brtce,   D.C.L. 
Seventh  Edition.     Macmillan  &  Co.     ISSI. 

1  PROPOSE  in  the  present  essay  to  add  a  few  observations  to 
those  already  made  by  me  in  a  former  paper  contributed  to  this 
Jtevieiv  on  the  subject  of  methods  of  iiistorical  inquiry.     Much 
|lou<;ht  has  been    expended    in  the  effort  to  discover  the  pre- 
»njiiiant  or  pre-eminent  element,  if  such  there  be,  determining  the 
of  human  history.     This  is  the  search  after  what  ia  called 
be  Philosophy  of  History  ;    and   it   is  to  be  observed  that  the 
beory    held  by  an  inquirer  regarding  history  as  a  whole   will 
etcrmino  his  method  of  dealing  with  historical  facts,  for  he  will 
L'orly  frame  his  history  in  accordance  with,  and  in  illustration  of, 
general  conception.     There  are  four  t\'riters  whose  views  may 
taken  as  representative  of  different  modes  of  discussing   the 
itiou  of  the  phdosophy  of  history — I  omit  for  the  present  the 
»n    view — and  these  are   Carlyle,  Comte,    Buckle,   and 
Bf  Bugchot,  though  I  should  observe  that  the  last-named 
Nily  attempts,  a.s  he  himself  says,  to  give  one,  and  that 
aited,  side  or  aspect  of  the  subject,  and  was,  as  far  as  I 
aw,  himself  a  Christian.     An  outline  of  their  systems  will,  I 
re,  servo  better  than  any  mere  critical  statement  to  exhibit 
cnt  statu  of  the  question.  In  the  brief  sketch  here  attempted 
il  Ui  lie  clearly  understood  that  I  am  simply  stating  their 
>os  OS  thev  themselves  set  them  forth. 
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1.  According  to  Caiiyle,  universal  history  is  fundamentally  tliu 
history  of  great  men  or  heroes.     All  that  has  come  to  pass  is 
really  the  embodiment  of  thoughts  that  existed  in  their  minds. 
Their  history  is  the  soul  of  the  world's  histor}-.  Of  the  heroism  of 
the    great  man  the  distinctive  ch.aractcristie  is  this — that    he 
looks  throngli  the  show  of  thin;;s  into  things.     The  great  men 
penetrated  into  the  bjystery  of  the  universe,  "  the  Divine  Idea 
oi  the  World,"  that  "  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  Appearance,"  as 
Fichte  calls  it,  of  which  all  appearance   is  but  the  embodiment. 
The  universe  is  the  realized  Thought  of  God.      It  is  the  message 
of  the  hero  to  make  known  this  mystery.       In  it  he  lives  ;  it  he 
announces  in  announcing  himself.     "  His  life  is  a  piece  of  the  ever- 
lasting heart  of  Nature  herself."    ("On  Heroes,"  Lect.  v.)    The 
cardinal  feature  of  the  hero  is  that  he  is  sincere — not  the  sin- 
cerity that  calls  itself  sincere,  but  a  great  unconscious  sincerity;  lie 
is  sincere  by  his  very  nature.    He  is  a  messenger  direct  from  the 
the  Inner  Fact  of  things  ;  in  intimate  contact  with  that  he  live», 
and  must  live.     He  is  not  the  creature  of  the  time;  he  is  the 
lightning  direct  froui  tlie  hand  of  God,  for  which  the  dry  fuel  was 
waiting  to  kindle  it,  without  which  the  fuel  never  would  have 
burnt.    He  is  "  the  indispensable  saviour  of  his  epoch.''    (J^ect  i.) 
All    heroes  —  tlie   hero    its  divinity,    as   prophet,    os    jioet,   as 
priest,  as  niun  of  letters,  as  king — Odin,  Mahomet,  Danto,  Luther, 
Johnson,  Cromwell — are  ut  bottom  the  same.      It  is  ouly  by  the 
world'.s  way  of  receiving  them  and  the  forms  they  assume  that 
they  dilFer  so  much.     It  is  tlie  ditfeient  sphere  that  makes  the 
grand  distinction.     The    hero  can  be  poet,  king,  priest,  and  so 
Ibrlb,  according  to  the  sort  of  world  he  lives  in.     A   Mirabeau 
might  have  conipo.=ed  soul-stirring  verses  had  his  career  and  edu- 
cation led  hiin  in  that  direction.     "  Napoleon  has  words  in  him 
which  arc  like  Austflrlitz  Battles.''    (Lect.  iii.)     Petrarch    and 
Boccaccio   were  skilful  diplomatists.     The  most  significant  cha- 
racteristic in  tlie  bibtory  of  any  period  is  the  way   in  which  it 
receives  greoit  men.      Hero-worehip  is  the  animating  principle  in 
man's  life.     It  is  the  basis  of  religion — the  germ  of  Christianity 
itself;  it  is  the  basis  of  loyalty  ;  it  is  the  basis  of  society.     It  is 
indestructible —  imperishable.      This   indestructibility  of   hero- 
worship  is  the  everlasting  adamant  lower  than  which  the  revo- 
lutionary wreck  cannot  fall — the  eternal  corner-stone  from  which 
to  begin  to  build  up  anew.     As  has  been  said,  all  things  that  come 
to  pass  are  the  practical  realization  of  thoughts  that  existed  in 
great  men.    In  every  age  the  great  event  is  the  advent  of  a  thinker. 
His  thought  arouses  the  dormant  capacity  of  all  into  thought. 

The  Tliougbta  of  all  start  up,  as  from  painful  enchanted  « 1  i 

bis  Thoue,ht,  ;  answeriui:  to  xt,  Yes;  even  so!  (Lect.  L)  » 
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be  true  thaumaturgic  virtue  by  which  uiun  works  all  things  what- 
BTer.  All  that  he  does  ami  brings  to  pass  is  the  vesture  of  a 
bought.  This  London  city,  with  all  its  houses,  pulucee,  ateaui-engiaes, 
kthedrals,  and  huge  immeasurable  traflic  and  tumult,  what  is  it  but  n 
bought,  but  millions  of  thoughts  made  into  one  ;  a  huge  immeasur- 
ble  spirit  of  u  Thought,  embodied  in  brick,  in  iron,  smoke,  dust, 
ices,  parliaineuta,  hackney  coaches,  Katharine  Docks,  and  the  rest  of 
{I>ect.  V.J 

aat  which  a  mati  knows  and  practically  believes  regarding  Lis 

ital  relations  to  the  universe  is  the  thing  of  chief  importance 

for  Liui.     What  is  a   man's  or  a  nation's   belief — heathenism, 

Christianity,  scepticism? — that  will  show  us  the  soul   of   the 

lau's   or  the  nation's   history.     "  Is  not  belief  tiie  true   god- 

inouncing  miracle  V  "  says  Noviilis.     The   history  of  a  nation 

ecomes  great  so  soon  its  it  believes.     The  great   universal  war 

rhich  alone  constitutes  the  true  history  of  mankind  is  the  war  of 

Jelief  against  Unbelief.     Of  such  war,  he  says,  Puritanism  was  a 

otion.     In  the  great  struggle  of  truth  against  falsehood,  Nature 

rsclt  is  umpire.     She  is  a  just  judge.     If  a  thing  be  genuine  of 

leart,  she  liarbours  it,  but  not  otherwise.     The  wheat  grows — 

the  cball' she  absorbs.     The  «oitZ  of  truth  lives,  while  the  body 

"  (Jive  a  thing  time ;  if  it  can  succeed,  it  is  a  right  thing. 

11  goes  by  wager  of  battle  in  this  world  ;  ulrenffth,  well  under- 

is  the  mtasuro  of  all  worth."     (Leot.  iv.)   "  Divine  right, 

e    it   on   the  great   scale,    is   found  to    mean  divine  might 

ithal !  "       (Lect.    vi.)     The    highest    wisdom,    the    only    true 

onility,  is  not  merely  to  bow  to  necessity — th;it  a  man  must 

but  to  know  and  believe  that  what  necessity  has  ordaiued  is 

he  best  thinj — that  the  soul  of  the  world  is  jxotid — that  a  man's 

duty  in  it  is  to  coul'orm  to  the  law  of  the   whole.     A  man  is   in 

lite  rii;hl  path  and  tiie  ])ath  to  victory,  in  so  far  as  he  co-o|)erate8 

pith  the  real  tendency  of  the  world.     ISuch  is  a  brief  abstract  of 

iU)«  views  of  Carlyle. 

I  2.  M.  Cointe  was  the  first  who  systematicidly  attempted  the  in- 
hrwtigation  of  social  phenoinena  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
Ihtttbe  state  of  the  speculative  faculties  of  mankind  is  the  chief 
Hnt  of  the  social  movement.  He  believes  that  there  is  a 
Eiituml  evolution  in  human  ntl'airs,  and  that  that  evolution  is  an 
Improvcnicnt.  Social  progress — civilization — consists  inthepro- 
mnm  of  our  human  towards  a  supremacy  over  our  animal 
Ettribulcs.  In  this  progress  the  principal  agent  is  man's  in- 
Ikrllcctual  development.  All  society  is  grounded  on  a  system  of 
^■lainental  opinions,  proceeding  from  the  speculative  faculty. 
^Bnthc  natural  order  of  intellectual  progress,  lie  conceives  that 
■peculation,  on  every  subject  of  human  inquiry,  has  exhibited 
ll^ec    successive    stages.     In    the    fint,    \Vvtt    V\!k«o\<;>'gtKS^t  >^<& 
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phenomena  are  regarded  as  governed  by  volitions  of  super- 
natural being!!.  In  the  second,  the  metaphysical,  they  are 
ascribed  to  realized  abstractions — powers,  forces,  occult  qualities, 
regarded  as  real  existences,  residing  in  concrete  bodies,  such  as 
the  vegetative  soul,  the  plastic  force,  or  the  vital  principle.  In 
the  third  or  final  stage,  the  positive,  speculation  confines  itself  to 
discovering  the  laws  of  succession  and  similitiule  of  phenomena. 
This  generalisation  Comte  considers  to  be  the  fundamental  law  of 
intellectual  progress.  With  each  of  these  three  stages  of  specu- 
lation lie  connects  the  correlative  state  of  other  social  phenomena, 
the  parallel  sequence  in  the  purely  temporary  order  consisting  of 
the  gradual  substitution  of  the  industrial  for  the  military  mode 
of  life.* 

3.  According  to  Mr.  Buckle,  the  actions  of  men  are  determined 
entirely  by  their  autecedents,  and  must  therefore  be  character- 
ized by  uniformity.  And,  he  says,  as  all  antecedents  are  either 
in  the  mind  or  out  of  it,  all  the  variations  in  the  eflects — that  is, 
all  the  changes  of  history — must  be  the  result  of  the  interactiua 
between  the  mind  and  external  phenomena.  Tiie  regularity  of 
actions  is  proved  by  statistics.  The  physical  agents  by  which 
man  is  most  profoundly  affected  arc  four — climate,  food,  soil, 
and  the  general  aspects  of  nature ;  by  the  last  being  meant 
those  iippcaraaces  which,  through  the  senses,  have  directed  the 
association  of  ideas,  and  so  have  produced  in  different  countries 
different  modes  of  national  thought.  Referring  first  to  the  in- 
Huence  of  the  first  three  of  these  agencies,  he  remarks  that,  of 
all  the  great  social  improvements,  the  accumulation  of  wealth 
must  come  first,  as  in  its  .ibsence  there  canuot  arise  a  class  who 
have  the  leisure  to  apply  themselves  to  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge. Among  a  wholly  ignorant  people,  and  before  wealth 
has  been  capitalized,  the  rate  at  which  wealth  is  accunuilated 
will  depend  only  on  two  conditions — on  the  energy  and 
regularity  with  which  labour  is  carried  on,  and  on  the  returns 
made  to  that  labour.  The  latter  is  determined  by  tiie  fertility 
of  the  soil,  the  former  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  influence  of 
climate.  Next,  as  to  the  distribution  of  wealth,  this,  in  an  ad- 
vanced social  stage,  depends  on  several  very  complex  circum- 
stances, but  in  a  very  early  stage  is  regulated  entirely  by 
pliysical  laws.     And 

those  laws  are,  moreover,  so  active  ns  to  bare  invariably  kept  a 
vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  fairest  portion  of  the  globe 
in  a  condition  of  constant  and  inextricable  poverty.  If  this  can  be 
demonstrated,  the  immcnso  importance  of  such  laws  is  mauifeat. 
For  since  wealth   is  an  undoubted  source  of  power,  it  is  evident  that, 

•  See  aluo  Mill's  "  Systom  of  Logic,"  vol  ii.  book  vi.  so*.  7, 8. 
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copposiog  other  things  equal,  an  inquiry  into  the  distribution  of 
wealth  is  an  inquiry  into  the  diatribution  of  power,  and,  as  bucL,  will 
throw  great  light  on  the  origin  of  those  social  and  political  in- 
eqiulities,  the  play  and  opposition  of  which  form  a  considerable  part 
of  the  history  of  every  civilized  country."  ("'  History  of  Civilization," 
ch.  iL) 

Esamininp;  the  natural  laws  which  determine  the  propor- 
tion in  which  wealth  is  distributed  to  labourers  and  em- 
ployers, he  argues — Wages  vary  with  the  population  in  an 
inverse  order.  The  phyeical  agent  by  which  increase 
of  population  is  most  powerfully  and  universully  nllected 
is  food ;  population  advaucin;^  when  the  supply  is 
abundant,  standing  still  or  dimiiiisliing  when  it  is  scarce.  The 
food  necessary  to  life  is  leas  plentiful  in  cold  than  in  hot  coun- 
tries, while  at  the  same  time  a  l!ir;,'er  quantity  of  it  is  required; 
■o  that  for  both  reasons  the  increase  ot  population  is  less  rapid, 
and  so  wages  tend  to  be  higher.  Evidence  is  adduced  to  show 
how,  in  the  most  flouri;-hing  countries  out  of  Europe,  by  the 
operation  of  physical  causes,  wealth,  with  its  attendant  conse- 
quence, social  and  political  power,  became  monopolized  in  the 
hands  of  the  few,  and  hence  the  national  progress  became  re- 
'  Turning  to  the  inthience  of  the  general  aspects  of 
he  divides  them  into  those  which  tend  to  excite  the 
instion,  and  those  which  appeal  to  the  understanding. 
ling  as  nature  presents  a  powerful  and  majestic,  or  u  small 


I  will  girehero  an  instanco  in  illustration  of  Mr.  Burkle's  method  of 
It  is,  ho  says,  a  scientific  principle  that  the  colder  a  country  is, 
highly  carbonized  will  be  tlie  food  of  the  people ;  while  the 
it  LI  the  moro  oxidized  will  be  their  food    Thus,  in  India,  owing 
to  tbe  high  temperature,  vte  sbonld  expect  the  national  food  to  be  of  an 
oxyeraoas  rather  than  of  a  curbonac«ons  character.     The  former  is  de- 
rirM  from  the  vegetable  world,  of  which  st'^irch   is  the  most  important 
Mdstitacnt.     Again,  the  great  heat  of  the  climat«,  which  makes  labour 
very  difficult,  renders  neoesKury  a  food  which  will  yield  an  abundant  re- 
lam  mod  at  the  same  time  will  bo  very  nutritions.     In  accordance  with 
Umm  requirements  it  has  come  to  pass,  says  Mr.  Buckle,  that  the  n.itioual 
iood  of  Uidia  has  always  been  rice,  which  fulfils  the  necessary  conditions. 
11m  abasdance  of  food  has  produced  a  large  growth  of  population,  and, 
a*  a  natural  oonaeqaence,  wages  have  been  low.    Thus  wu  find,  in  the 
kistory  of  India,  wealth  nnd  power  in  the  hands  of  the  upper  classes  con- 
tnatad  with  porerty  and  abject  snbmissiou  in  the  productive  claaaet. 
Tbia  i*  tile  explanation  of  the  rise  of  caste  and  of  the  unprogrcasivo  con- 
^tioa  of  th«  oonotry.     Commenting  on  Mr.  Buckle's  attempt  to  derive 
•adl  W    •'"'— "inenccs  from  the  consumption    of    rico  in    Imliii,   Sir 
U.  Mm)  .•'   that  the  passage  ought  to  l)0  a  caution  agumst  ra>h 

.......   .-jt  that  1     " 

19  not  rice.     (" 


it  happens  that  the  ordiuanr  foi.<d  of  the  T>«oplo 
("  Village  Communities  in   the  £«st  and  West," 
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and  unimposingf,  nppearanoe,  the  ima;;inntion  is  in  iLc  one  eaVi 
inflamed,  while  man  acquires  u  sense  of  insi-rniticanec  which 
enfeebles  the  will  and  detei-s  the  mind  from  inquiry  into  the  de- 
tails of  the  surroundin<j  worhJ,  or,  in  the  other,  lie  experiences  a 
sense  of  power  which  encourages  him  to  surmount  obstacles, 
while,  the  phenomena  bcinfj  more  accessible,  it  becomes  easier 
for  him  to  inquire  into  and  generalize  them.  The  civilizations 
exterior  to  Euroj)e  are  chiefly  influenced  by  the  imugitiution, 
those  in  Europe  by  the  understanding.  "  The  tendency  has 
been,  in  Europe,  to  subordinate  nature  to  man  ;  out  of  Europe 
to  subordinate  man  to  nature"  (ch.  iii.).  The  progress  of 
European  civilization  is  characterized  by  a  diminution  in  the 
influence  of  physicjil,  and  an  increase  in  the  influence  of  mental, 
laws,  Thus,  of  these  two  classes  of  laws,  the  mental  are  the 
more  important  for  the  history  of  Europe.  He  goes  on  to  say 
that  the  progress  of  society  is  twofold,  moral  and  intellectual. 
The  question  arises — whieli  (>!'  these  elements  is  the  more  im- 
pnrtaiit  ?  We  are  confronted,  he  says,  at  the  threshold  of  this 
inquiry  by  a  serious  fallacy.  The  expression,  moral  and  intel- 
lectual progress,  in  its  general  use  conveys  an  idea  that  the 
moral  and  intellectual /aca^Z/ss  of  men  improve.  But  this  has 
never  been  proved.     Therefore  that  progress 

resolves  itself,  not  into  a  progress  of  n.itural  capacity,  but  into  ft 
progress,  if  I  may  so  say,  of  opportunity;  that  i»,  an  improvement  in 
the  circumstniicea  under  which  that  capacity  after  birth  comes  into 
phiy.  Here,  then,  lies  the  gist  of  the  whole  mutter.  The  progress  js 
one,  not  of  internal  power,  but  of  external  advantage.  The 
chilli  barn  in  a  civilized  land  is  not  likely,  as  such,  to  be  superior  ti> 
one  born  among  barbarians  ;  and  the  difference  which  ensues  betwe*ti 
the  acta  of  the  two  children  will  be  caused,  so  far  as  we  know,  solelv 
by  the  pressure  of  external  circumstances;  by  which  I  mean  tiie 
surrounding  opinions,  knowleilge,  associations — in  a  word,  the  entire 
mental  atmosphere  in  which  the  two  children  are  respectively  nur- 
tured."    (Ch.  iv.) 

Taking  mankind  in  the  aggregate,  their  nuiral  and  intellec- 
tual conduct  is  regulated  by  the  moral  and  intellectual  notions 
current  at  the  time.  Now,  the  standard  of  conduct  lias  varied 
in  every  age,  and  therefore  the  causes  of  action  must  be 
variable.  But  moral  truths  have  undergone  no  change,  while 
intellectual  truths  are  ever  changing.  Since,  then,  civilization  is 
the  product  of  moral  and  intellectual  forces,  of  which  the  moral 
remains  stationary,  the  intellectual  must  be  the  cause  of  progress. 
The  progress  of  civilization  is  dependent  on  the  amount,  iiirectiou, 
and  ii^usuya  ol' intellect uat  knowledge. 

4.  Mr.  "Walter  Bagehot  has  written  a  work,  entitled  "  Physics 
and  Politics,"  on  t\\c  ap^\\caV\o\\  «( lUe  yrinciples  of  aatural  scle«- 
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tion  and  inheritance  to  political  society,  which  is  really  a  con- 
ibution  to  the  science  of  history.    Science,  he  says,  is  beginning 
til  read  in  cacli  man's  physical  organization  tlie  result  of  a  whole 
kieit4>ry  of  hII  bis  life  and  of  that  of  all  his  ancestors.    The  nervous 
stem  has  the  power,  by  iteration,  of  or;4aiiizitig  conscious  actions 
to  more  or  less  unconscious  or  retlcx  operations,  and  the  elfccts 
come  embodied  in  the  nervous  structure.     The  body  of  the 
irnined  roan  has  thus  become  a  storehouse  of  acquired  power, 
which  comes  away  from  it  unconsciously.    The  acquired  faculties 
then    become  transmitted   by  inheritance  throu^li   tlic  nervous 
system.     No  one,  he  says,  who  does  not  lay  liold  uf  the  notion 
of  a  transmitted  nerve  element  will  ever  understand  the  "con- 
nective tissue  "  of  civilization.     There  exists  a  physical  cause,  in 
active  operation,  of  improvement  from  ^eueratton  to  generation. 
He  believes   these  principles  to   be  independent  of  any  theory 
jardiug  the  nature  of  matter  or  of  mind,  and  that  they  have 
Tjo   bearing  on   the  problems  of   necessity   and   fiee-will.     The 
doctrine  of  Conservation  of  Force,  if  applied  to  decision,  he  holds 
to  be  incompatible  with  free-will,   but  with  the  universal  con- 
•errntion  of  force,  he  says,  he  has  nothing  to  do.     I  will  briefly 
call  attention  to  his  views.     Man,  as  we  Hiid  him  at  the  dawn 
of  history — the  patriarclwil    man — united   the   character  of  the 
child  with  the  passions  and  strength  of  the  grown  man  ;  he  was 
«iraple  and   violent.     His   mind  was    unstable;   his  notions    of 
Borality  were  vague;  he  had  no  idea  of  law  or  of  what  we  mem 
wa  nation.     Thus  Imr  is  the   primary  requisite  of  the  early 
WUt,  subjection  to  a  common  rule — a  polity.     Man  con  only 
make  progress  in  co-operative  gmups — tribes  or  nnlions.     Uidess 
Ji  strong  co-operative  bond  is  made,  the  society  will  be  killed  out 
%y  some  other  society  which  possesses  it.     Again,  the  members 
of  the  group  must  resemble  each  other  sufficiently  to  co-operato 
ea«ily  nnd  rc.idily.     The  co-operation  and  likeness  needed  were 
produced    by    the   authority    of    "customary    hiw."     The   early 
r>"Iities — iu  which  the  quantity  of  government  was  much  more 
rtant  than  its  quality — were  needed  for  creating  the  heredi- 
ifiy    drill,   for    making  the   mould   of  civilization.     Home  and 
Bfiarta   svere  drilling  aristocracies^,  and,  because   they  were  so, 
inoncdcd,  while  Athens  was  beaten  in  the  great  game  of  the 
porld.     The  early  polities  not  only  cemented   men  into  groups 
aad  imparted  to  them  a  body  of  common  usages,  but  often  sug- 
gested national  character.     Mr.  Bngehot  believes  that  national 
duraeter  arose  in  this  way  :    at  first  a  kind  of  ''chance  predomi- 
na&ce  "  of  manner  set  a  model,  and  then  unconscious  imitation  of 
It — tbe  necessity  which  invincibly  constrains  all  but  the  stnmgest 
Biea  to  imittttf  what  they  see  before  them,  and  to  lie  what  they 
■j^upeclvd  to  be — shaped  men  by  that  model,     lu  VW  «'as\\k&V< 
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times  every  intellectual  gain  that  a  nation  enjoyed  was  invested 
in — turned  to  account  in  the  shape  of — warlike  power.  Every 
sort  of  advantage  tended  to  become  a  military  advantaa:e.  Those 
nations  who  possessed  the  advantages  conquered  those  who  did  not 
possess  them.  War,  too,  engenders  certain  virtues — valour,  veracity, 
discipline.  The  nations  who  won  were  tlie  best  nations,  and  it 
was  by  war  and  conquest  that  progress  was  promoted.  The 
writer  discusses  the  different  kinds  of  advantages  wliich  tend  to 
make  one  nation  superior  to  aootlier.  Much  the  greatest  is  law 
. — the  legal  Itbre,  already  adverted  to.  The  next  step  is,  having 
got  the  tixfcd  law,  to  get  out  of  it  to  something  better ;  other- 
wise the  civilization  will  be  an  arrested  one — the  propensities  to 
variation  which  are  the  principle  of  progress  will  be  extinguished. 
Then,  the  virtues  of  the  iirst  stage  should  Ik?  kept  by  a  nation  as 
it  passes  into  the  second,  or  it  will  bo  killed  out ;  there  must  be  a 
union  of  legality  with  variability.  Home  won  her  position  in 
the  world  by  the  observance  of  this  principle ;  her  legality 
was  always  accompanied  by  a  capacity  for  adaptation.  Other 
advantages  are  :  superiority  of  polilieal  institutions,  as  the  early 
Aryati  form  of  government,  in  which  the  contests  of  the  assembly 
fostered  the  principle  of  variation,  while  the  iuHuence  of  the 
elders  acted  as  a  preservative  force;  often,  mixture  of  races; 
provisional  institutions,  as  slavery,  which  enabled  a  set  of  persons 
to  have  leisure  for  originality  ;  the  possession  of  higher  moral 
qualities  ;  the  military  advantage  of  religion — strong  beliefe 
attract  the  strong,  and  then  make  them  stronger  ;  so  Stoicism 
was  popular  at  Rome,  Epicureanism  was  unpopular.  Mr.  Bagehot 
discusses  the  great  means  by  which  the  yoke  of  custom,  necessary 
in  the  first  instance  for  improving  the  world,  was  broken,  and  so 
civilization  prevented  from  being  arrested.  It  was,  he  holds, 
government  by  discussion.  Into  this  I  do  not  propose  to  follow 
him. 

1  will  conclude  this  notice  of  Mr.  Bagehot's  views  by  a  brief 
reference  to  his  account  of  the  origin  of  nations.  Diversity  of 
race,  he  says,  will  not  explain  the  difference  between  nations. 
While  all  Greeks  are  of  the  same  race,  Athene  and  Sparta 
exhibited  very  different  national  characteristics.  Nor  will 
natural  selection — the  survival  of  those  who  struggle  most 
successfully  with  surrounding  obstacles.  Tlie  obstacles  were 
much  the  same  to  Spartans,  Athenians,  and  Romans.  Nor  will 
the  influence  of  piiysical  conditions.  The  Papuan  and  the  Malay 
have  lor  ages  inhabited  the  same  tropical  regions  ;  or,  to  take  an 
illustration  from  the  lower  animals,  Borneo  and  New  Guinea,  as 
Mr.  Wallace  observes,  alike  in  their  vast  size,  absence  of 
volcanoes,  variety  of  geological  structure,  uniform  climate,  and 
forest    vegetation,    are    zoologically    entirely    ditfcreut ;    wiuld 
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Anstralia,  with  quite  difl'erent  physical  conditions,  is  cliaracter- 
ized  by  birds  and  quadrupeda  having  a  close  allinity  to  those 
to  be  round  in  New  Ouinea.     The  problem,  says  Mr.  Bagehot, 
roust  be  separated   into    two — the    inakin<f  of  races,  and  the 
tnakin^;  of  t!ie  minor  distinctions  between  nations.     lie  observes 
that  the  causes  which   have   formed  nations  arc  best  studied  by 
conniderinj  the  causes   which    arc  now  changing  nations.     As 
already  stated,   the  great  cause  is  the  influence  of  type — some 
chance  predominance  of  manner — which  invincibly  attracted  men 
to  copy  it  unconsciously.     This   appreciated  character  became 
euoouraged,  while  the  contrary  eharucter  was  avoided  and  per- 
secuted.    The  foundation   of  New  England  is  a  modern  illus- 
tration.    The  original  immigrants,  who  resembled  each  other  in 
character,   religion,  and    politics,    encouraged  and  exaggerated 
their   peculiar  characteristics,    and    discouraged  and  persecuted 
other  characteristics,  and  so  a  8|)ecial  New  England  character 
(»rew  up,  which  has   in   many  traits   been   handed  down  by  in- 
heritance.    Tiiere  is  another  auxiliary  cause.     The  early  stages 
uf  civiliziition  are  distinguished  by   a  great   mortality  of  infant 
life  ;  tbosie  children  live  who  can  most  easily  conform  to  the 
habits  of  the  tribe.     Besides   this  form  of  selection,  there  would 
probably  be  a  kind   of  parental  selection  ;   those  children  being 
most  tenderly  treated,  and  so  having  a  better  chance  of  surviving, 
'bo  gave  most  promise  of  being  distiognished  by  tlw;  approved 
tional     habits.     Inheritance     does     the     rest — the    national 
meter,    formed   by   imitation    of  appreciated   iiabit  and  per- 
Utioa  of  disliked  habit,  becomes  transmitted. 
5.  Mr.  Bagehot's  account  of  the  actioh  of  the  forces  of  natural 
selection  and  inheritance  in  history  is  one  of  modest  pretensions, 
as  may  Ijc  seen  by  comparing  vvith  it  the  theory  put  forward  by 
tb«  accredited  organs  of  the  evolution  philosophy.     According  to 
the  latt«r,  natural  selection,  the  seizing  hold  of  useful  variations 
accidentally  oU'ered,  favouring  their  possessors  in  the  struggle  for 
existence,  and  theroalter  handing  them  on  to  the  next  generation, 
haa  l>een  the  sole  agency  which  brought  about,  not  only  all  the 
troudere  of  organic  life,  but  all  the  mental  and  moral  cndow- 
mrnta  and  achievements  of  the  human  nice.     In  this  view,  man 
1:  i"ss  in   an   eternal  network   of  cause  and  effect ;  frcc- 

i'Ose,  God,  are  sot  aside  as    agents  in    the   growth  of 
riviiizatioii.      It  is  quite    impossible  t<j   accept    the    Evolution 
ii,...  ,ry  of  the  genesis  or  of  the  development  of  the  human  spirit. 
•  can  bo  no  point   of  contact  between  the  Christian  and 
volution  doctrines  of  the  soul  of  man.     History  at  the  same 
,  I  tliiuk,  clearly  proves  that,  in  early  times  at  least,  however 
it  may  liavi-  i'e;Vsed  to  act  since,  a  kind  of  what  may  pcr- 
btf  called  "  natural  selection,"  did  operate  tta  a  totcu  m  >}&« 
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working  out  of  civilization — that  certainly  in  many  cases  pro- 
fcgress  was  effected  by  the  winninjj  of  favoured  peoples.  But  it 
■  was  only  one  out  of  many  influences.  In  Mr.  Bajjeliot's  peculiar 
treatment  of  the  subject  he  is  careful  to  explain  that  he  is  only 
attempting:  to  give  one  aspect  of  the  question,  and,  as  has  been 
seen,  he  indeed  confines  hi(nself  to  the  physical  or  corporeal  side 
of  human  nature.  In  doin^j  so,  he  steers  clear  of  the  Necessarian 
doctrine.  All  that  he  contends  is,  that  the  nervous  system  may 
be  trained  by  habit,  that  the  results  of  that  traininj^  may  be 
handed  on  to  descendants  through  the  nervous  system,  and  that 
a  trained  nervous  organization  may,  and  does,  supply  certain 
irreat  advantajres  in  the  struggle  of  races.  The  free-will  operates 
on  the  hereditary  nervous  system.  But  the  kind  of  "  natural 
selection"  which  I  have  pointed  out  is  only  one  very  small  factor 
in  the  history  of  civilization,  and,  even  within  its  own  narrow 
sphere,  is  traversed  in  all  direutions  by  the  action  of  quit^e  other 
influences. 

There  is,  first,  the  incessant,  ubiquitous,  initiative  of  free-will 
exercised  by  the  incmbers  of  tlie  community,  which  is  able  at  any 
point  to  alfcet  the  conrse  of  human  history,     Mr.  Buckle's  theory 
of  Necessary  Law  and  of  the  inefficacy  of  moral   causes  is  dis- 
proved as  well  by  the  testimony  of  consciousness  as  by  the  whole 
evidence  of  history.    Then  there  is  the  induence  and  initiative  of 
men  of  genius,  great  men,  heroes,  whose  mind  was  not  the  out- 
come of  evolution,  but  was  a  heaven -born  gift — whose  free  action 
has  profoundly  aflected   the    history  of  the    race.     Thei-e   is  a 
certain   poition   of  truth  in  Mr.  Carlyle's  theory,  that  universal 
history  is  at  bottom   the  history  of  great  men.     But  his  whole 
theory  is  completely    disfigured  by  his   incessant  deification  of 
mere  force,  his  reiterated  doctrine  that  might  is  right,  that  suc- 
cess is  the  tae<Mure  of  merit,  and  by  the  idea  running  through 
his  works,  that  ijuantity,  so  to  say,  of  spirit  in  any  individual  is 
a  sutHcient  proof  of  the  existence  in  that  individual  of  a  corre- 
sponding   amount  of    the    excellent    in   quality  :    witness  his 
unfortunate  selection  of  "heroes"  in  many  cases.     Again,  there 
is  (he  freely  exercised  influence  of  rulers,  of  governments,  through 
human  laws  or  positive  institutious,  whether  their  action  repre- 
sent the  coinhineil  free-will  of  the  individuals  of  the  community, 
or,  as  has  been  so  often  the  case  in  history,  proceed  entirely  from 
themselves.     These  laws  or  institutious  may  be  attended  by  fur- 
leaching  consequences  overriding  the  natural  growth  of  society. 
History  supplies  us  with  innumerable  examples.     How  often  has 
the  capricious  will  of  tyrants  altered  the  whole  character  of  a 
nation's  history  1     Finally,  and  above  all,  there  is  the  action  uf 
Divine  Providence  in  history.     In  the  Christian  doctrin  u 

history  is  the  theatre  of  Divine  Providence,  which  pn.-  r 
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Bd  f^ides  the  course  of  events ;  while  man  has  the  mystciioiis 
Bwer  of  choosing  between  good  und  evil,  God  so  ordt-rs  ihi? 
Burse  of  liistory  as  to  m:ike  all  tliinf^s  tend  to  the  triumph  of 
good  and  the  overthrow  of  evil.  What  a  complete  revolution 
in  the  hisUiry  of  mankind  was  elfeuted  by  the  establishment  of 
Chrisliauity !  What  natural  law8  of  evolution  or  of  necessary 
ceqneuce  could  account  for  such  a  vast  transformation  of  human 
feciety  and  history  ? 

1  have  g'iven  a  brief  account  of  M.  Comte's  doctrine,  as  he  is 
;rencrally  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  so-called  Science  of 
.Sociology.  But  his  whole  system  appears  to  me  a  gigantic 
fulure.  To  take  a  siu;;le  example  as  a  specimen  of  the  rest :  to 
predict  from  the  law  of  progress,  through  the  three  phases  of  the 
theulogical,  the  meta[)hysical,  and  the  positive  theories  of  the 
aaivense,  that  Spain  would  necessarily  come  to  hold  the  highest 
in  European  nations,  seems  to  me  a  mere  parody  of 
lence. 

I  do  not  wish   it  to  be  understood  from  the  observations  here 
ai]vai>eed  that  I  believe  that  no  generalizations  are  to  be  drawn 
from  history.     I  hold  that  there  is  a  certain  limiteil  science  of 
approxinwUe  generalizations  of  teiultiicie.i.     To  deny  this  would 
M  to  fly  in  the  face  of  historical  evideace.     Thus,  it  may  be  laid 
down  OS  a  conclusion  from  history  that  di^spotism  tcnd«  to  result 
in  certain  evils.     But  I  hold  that  the  despotism  wa.s  established 
by  the   free-will  of  some  person  or  persons,  and  that   its   evil 
^ect4  may  be  resisted  by  the  free-will   of  individuals.      Th'j 
eocreot  form  of  the  proposition — and  this  miiy  be  taken  as  the 
tjpe  of  the  generaliziitions  of  the  social  science — is  this   :  *'  In 
niM^  cages  despotism  lends  to  produce  certain  evil  consequences." 
C.  Mr.  Freeman,  in  the    Redo    Lecture   delivered  before  the 
UnivfTsily  of  Cambridge  in  1872,  has  grasped  in  a  remarkoblc 
oaBoer  the  idea  of  the  unity  of   the  history   of  the   Aryan 
^^•Uona  of  Europe.     In  the  present  century  the  barrier  which 
^^bd  M]tarated  (ireece  und  Rome,  us  known  to  us  during  a  certain 
jwriud  of  their  history,  from  uU  other  times  and  places,  has,  he 
toys,  been  broken  down,  and  a  new  world  has  been  revealed  to 
oa,  in  iviiich  times  and  tongues  nnd  peoples^  before  isolated,  are 
discovered   to   be  linked  together  by   the  bond  of  a    common 
priineral  brotherhood.     The  distinction  between  "  ancient "  and 
"  Ml' idem"   history  has  been  shown  to  be  a  puruly  arbitrary  <>no 
— ".  .0  study  of  history   is  one  study. •     The   great  fact  of  the 
unity  u(  history  mast  now  be  boldly  faced.     The  history  uf  the 

*Ttie  groat  instramuat  in  rlTectin^f  tbii  change  was,  ho  saya,  and  as 
MiaWJ  oat  by  me  in  u  fomior  eittay  on  this  aubjuct  in  the  DuHua 
Rtntv,  the  Comparative  Method. 
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Aryan  nations  of  Europe  forms  one  long  chain  of  cause  and 

effect,  no  portion  of  whicli  can  be  understood  if  studied  apart 

[from  the  rest.     And  of  this  history  Rome  is  the  great  centre,  to 

[which  all  roads    converge,  and    from  which    they    all    equally 

[  diverge.     Take   the  history  of  Greece.     Greek  history  did  not 

[end   with  the   battle   of  Chaironeia,  or  witli   the  destruction  of 

Corinth,     lie,  says   Mr.  Freeman,   who   would  understand   the 

influence  of  the  Greek  mind  ami  tongue  on  the  history  of  the 

world,  must  not  confine  himself  to  the  narrow  hounds  of  time  and 

space  called   ''  classical.''     He  must  see  how  the  Greek  language 

and  Greek  arts  were  spread  over  every  coast   from  Cyprus  to 

Spain  ;  how  the  island  of  Sicily  wi»s 

gathered  into  the  Hellenic  fold,  a  land  whose  Ilellenic  life  lived 
on  through  the  rule  of  Carthaginian,  Koman,  Saracen,  and  Normsn, 
and  where  the  tongue  in  wliiclt  the  victories  of  Hieron  had  been  suog 
to  the  lyre  of  Piudar,  lived  on  to  record  the  glories  of  the  house  of 
Hauteville  on  the  walla  of  the  Saracenic  churches  of  Palermo  ; 

how  in  the  Phokaian  settlement  in  Gaul — the  Massalian  com- 
monwealth— Greek  arts  and  Greek  letters  stood  their  ground  for 
ages,  and  how  "  the  s))int  of  the  men  who  sailed  away  from  the 
Perisian  yoke  lived  on  in  their  kinsfolk,  who  withstood  the  might 
of  Cajsar,  and  Sjiranjjj  again  to  life  in  later  times  to  withstand  the 
sterner  might  of  Charles  of  Anjouj  "  how  the  commonwealth  of 
Cherson — the  last  of  the  Greek  republics — lived  ages  after 
Athens,  Sparta,  and  Thebes  had  been  swallowed  up  in  the 
Koman  Empire;  linw  the  great  Macedonian  conqueror,  Alexander 
the  Great,  carried  Greek  culture  and  the  Greek  language  over  the 
countries  of  the  Kast ;  how  the  first  Roman  historians  recorded 
Roman  legends  in  Greek,  and  how  almost  every  Roman  poet 
drew  liis  inspiration  from  u  Greek  source;  how  it  was  in  the 
Greek  tongue  that  the  oracles  of  Christianity  were  announced, 
and  how  Greek  was  the  speech  of  the  earliest  and  must  eloquent 
ecclesiastical  writers;  how 

the  traditions  of  Greece  and  Borne,  the  conquests  of  Macedonian 
warriors  and  of  Christian  apostles,  all  joined  together  when  the 
throne  and  the  name  of  Konie  were  transferred  to  a  Greek-siicikiog 
city  of  the  eastern  world,  and  when  the  once  heathen  colony  of  Meg&ra 
was  baptized  into  the  Christian  capital  of  Coustantinc,  whence  went  on 
the  long  dominion  of  the  laws  of  Rome,  but  of  the  speech,  the  learning, 
and  the  arts  of  Greece. 

The  unity  of  history  might  be  illustrated  in  the  same 
way  from  the  history  of  Rome,  And,  further,  the  history 
of  Rome  is  the  history  of  the  European  world.  The  Roman 
Empire  was  formed  by  bringing  under  its  rule  the  States  of  tbe 
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world,  while  out  of  the  break-up  of  that  empire  the  kiugdoma 
4ind  nations  of  modern  Europe  gradually  arose.  But  this  is  a 
sabjuct  too  vast  to  attempt  to  trace  here.  It  is  sufficient  to  note 
that  the  law  of  almost  every  European  nation  but  our  own  rests 
as  its  basis  on  the  legislalion  of  Servius  and  Justinian,  while  the 
Bishop  of  llome  is  venerated  by  millions  as  the  vicar  of  Christ 
and  the  liead  of  their  holy  religion.  Mr.  Freeman  gives  an 
illustration  of  the  oneness  of  history,  which  is  so  very  remarkable 
that  it  shall  be  my  apology  for  making  so  long  a  quotation : 

Let  us  stand  [he  says]  on  the  Akropolia  of  Athens  on  a  day  in 
the  uarly  part  of  the  eleventh  century  of  our  era.  A  change  has  come 
since  the  days  of  PeriklOs,  and  even  since  the  days  of  Alaric.  The 
voice  of  tlie  orator  is  silent  in  the  Pnyx  ;  the  voice  of  the  philosopher 
i»  silent  in  tlie  Academy.  Atlifne  Promachos  no  longer  guards  her 
city  with  her  uplifted  spear,  nor  do  men  deem  that,  if  the  Goth  should 
affiuQ  draw  nigh,  her  living  form  would  again  scare  him  from  her 
whIIk.  But  her  temple  is  still  there,  as  yet  untouched  by  the  cannon 
of  Turk  and  Venetian,  as  yet  unspoiled  by  the  hand  of  the  Scottish 

filaoderer.  It  .stands  as  holy  as  ever  in  the  minds  of  men ;  it  is  hal- 
Dwed  to  a  worship  of  which  Iktinos  and  Kallikrates  never  heard  ;  yet 
in  some  sort  it  keeps  its  uncient  name  and  use  :  the  House  of  the 
Virgin  is  the  House  of  the  Virgin  still.  The  old  altars,  the  old 
images,  are  swept  away ;  but  altars  unstained  by  blood  have  risen  in 
their  stead,  and  the  walls  of  the  colla  blaze,  like  Saint  Sophia  and 
Saint  Vital,  with  the  painted  forms  of  Hebrew  patriarchs.  Christian 
martyrs,  and  Roman  Cxsars.  It  is  a  day  of  triumph,  not  as  when 
ihe  walls  were  brokeu  down  to  welcome  a  returning  Olympic  con- 
queror ;  not  as  when  ransomed  thousands  pressed  forth  to  hail  the 
victors  of  Marathon,  or  when  their  servile  offspring  crowded  to  pay 
their  impious  homage  to  the  descending  godship  of  Demi-trios.  A 
comjueror  comej  to  pay  hia  worship  within  those  ancient  walls,  an 
Emperor  of  the  Romans  comes  to  give  thanks  for  the  deliverance  of 
his  empire  in  the  Church  of  Saint  Mary  of  Athens.  Roman  in  title, 
Grwk  in  speech — boasting  of  his  descent  from  the  Macedonian  Alex- 
ander and  from  the  Parthian  Arsakes,  but  sprung,  in  truth,  so  men 
vthirpercd,  from  the  same  Slavonic  stock  which  had  given  the  empire 
Justinian  and  Belisarius — fresh  from  his  victories  over  a  people 
Turaniau  in  blood,  Slavonic  in  speech,  and  delighting  to  deck  their 
kings  with  the  names  of  Hebrew  prophets — Basil  the  Second,  the 
•layer  of  the  Bulgnriaus,  the  restorer  of  the  Byzantine  power,  paying 
his  thank-offt-riiigs  to  God  and  the  Panagia  in  the  uld  heathen  tempio 
of  democratic  Athens,  seems  as  if  he  had  galliered  all  the  ages  and 
tuitions  of  the  world  around  him,  to  teach  by  the  most  pointed  of  con- 
trMta  that  the  history  of  no  age  or  nation  can  be  safely  fenced  olT  trom 
the  history  of  its  fellows. 

Ue  says  he  knows  of  no  more  noble  subject  for  a  picture  or  a 
postn. 

Tou  XV.— .vo.  u,     [Third  Sm««.]  c  c 
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7.  The  reader  will  have  noted  that  the  first  three  of  the  philo- 
sophers to  whose  views  I  have  called  attention  lay  stress  on  the 
influence  of  thought  in  history.     Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  main- 

[ 'tains  that  the  world  is  governed,  not  by  ideas,  but  by  feelings.* 
The  Duke  of  Argyll,  again,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that  among 
the  most  certain  of  human  laws  is  this — that  man's  conduct  will 
be  mainly  directed  by  his  moral  and  intellectual  convictions.! 
Sir  H.  Maine  holds  that  progress  is  the  same  thing  as  the  con- 
tinued production  of  new  ideas. J  The  last-named  writer, 
treating  of  kinship,  furnishes  us  with  some  very  interesting  and 
instructive  notices,  illustrating  the  slowness  with  which  new 
ideas  come  into  play  in  different  stages  of  society. §  In  an  early 
stage  of  social  life  the  relations  between  roan  and  man  were 
expressed  in  the  idea  of  kinship.  This  idea,  which  at  first 
represented  a  real  fact — community  of  descent — came  after- 
wards to  be  extended  to  new  relations,  where  men,  not  really 
akin,  were  fictitiously  regarded  as  such.  No  new  idea  came  into 
being — the  old  idea  still  served  to  express  the  new  fact.  The 
citizens  of  early  commonwealths  considered  nil  the  groups  of 
which  they  were  members — the  Family,  the  House,  the  Tribe, 
the  State — to  be  based  on  common  descent.     Yet  in  each  com- 

*niunity  there  existed   records  and   traditions  contradicting  that 

jfissutnption.    In  the  case  of  Kome 

W*Vfe  perceive  that  the  primary  group,  the  Family,  was  being  con- 
l>ctantly  adulterated  by  the  practice  of  adoption,  while  stories  seem 
J  to  have  been  always  current  respecting  the  exotic  extraction  of  one  of 

the  original  Tribes,  and  'concerning  a  large  addition  to  the  Uouaes 

nude  by  one  of  the  early  kings.|| 

In  Irish  history,  the  Family  was  enlarged  by  adoption  ; 
the  Sept,  or  larger  group  of  kindred,  assigned  a  s|)ecial 
place  for  strangers  admitted  to 'it  on  fixed  conditions;  and  the 
Tribe,  the  political  unit  of  ancient  Ireland,  contained  a  number 

I  «f  members,  ehielly  persons  who  had  taken  refuge  with  it  from 
Other  tribes.  The  idea  of  consangiiinity  was  even  extended  in 
Ireland  to  quite  another  form  of  relationship — namely,  Guilds.^^ 
The  contract  called  by  the  Romans  aocietna  omnium  bonoriim 
(commonly  translated  "  partnersbip  with   tmlimited  liability  "), 

I  Sir  H.  Maine  considers  to  have  taken  its  rise  in  a  development 


•  "  Of  the  Classification  of  the  Sciences."  pp.  37.  38. 
t  •'  Reign  of  Law."  pp.  388-9. 
i  "  Early  History  ot  Institutions,"  p.  2-26. 
S  Hid.  pp.  225-249. 

£  "  Ancient  Law,"  by  Sir  H.  Maine,  pp.  129-130. 
•(f  See  Dr.   Sullivan's  Introduction  to  U'Curry's  Lectures  {pp.  WvL 
eJ  sag.)  on  the  tribal  origin  ot  guilds. 
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the  joint  brotherhoods  of  primitive  society.     Of  the  contract 
Mandatum  or  Agency  he  says  : 

Tho  only  complete  representation  of  one  man  by  another  which 
Roman  luw  allowed  was  the  representation  of  the  Paterfamilias  by 
Ote  SOD  or  sbive  under  his  jx>wer.  The  representation  of  the  Prin- 
cip»l  by  tlie  Agent  is  much  more  incomplete,  and  it  seems  to  me  pro- 
bable that  we  have  in  it  a  shadow  of  that  thorough  coalescence  between 
two  individuals  which  was  only  possible  anciently  when  they  belonged 
to  the  same  family.  * 

Sir  H.  Maine  believes — though  here  I  must  allow  the  theo- 
k^KtMis  to  take  issue  witii  him — that  spiritual  relationship,  in  the 
^^Bm  of  which  intermarriage  is  prohibited  by  the  Church,  is  an 
'  extension  of  the  idea  of  kinship  to  a  new  sphere.  Another 
peculiar  illustration  be  considers  to  be  the  institution  of  Fos- 
tcra^te  among  the  ancient  Irish,  or  the  giving  and  taking  of 
children  for  nurture,  in  which  the  relations  of  foster-parent  and 
foster-child  tended  to  become  indistinguishable  from  those  of 
fclhcr  and  sou.t  Then  there  was  in  Ireland  Literary  Fosterage, 
an  institution  consisting  of  the  I'elations  between  the  Brehon 
teacher  and  his  pupils,  which  the  Brehon  tracts  expressly  state 
ereatod  the  same  patria  pote«taa  as  actual  paternity.  These 
instances  are  given  by  Sir  H.  Maine  to  Khow  that  the  generation 
of  new  ideas,  which  he  believes  to  be  the  principle  of  progress,  is 
not  so  rapid  as  is  generally  supposed,  even  in  Western  com- 
munities. 

8.  Chronology  and  geography  represent  the  elements  of  iitpe 

space  in    history.      They    may    be   called    handmaids    of 

t«>ry.     Chronology  is  the  chart  of  history,  and  I   may  simply 

remark  that  a  scientific  chronology  is  of  the  highest  importance 

'  .il  study.    Of  the  truly  groat  value,  perhaps  not  hitherto 

•    acknowledged  in  practice,  of  the  study  of  historical 

iphy,  I  may  cite  the  instance  of  Burgundy  in  illustration.  { 

T.  Bryce  remarks,  it  would   be  difficult  to   find  any  geo- 

phical  name  which  has  caused  more  confusion.     The  following 

the  different  senses  in  which  the  name  is  most  frequently 

found  : — 

I.  The  Kingdom  of  the  Burgundians  (a.d.  4-06-5;34),  occupy- 
ing the  whole  valley  of  the  Saune  and  Lower  Rhone,  from  Dyoa 


"  Early  Hi»tory  of  Inrtitntioni."  pp.  234^, 

An  rotire  sab-tract  i*  devoted  to  ttio  Law   of  Fosteraf^  in  the 
;htia  Mor,  one  of  tlic  tracta  of  the  ancient  laws  of  Ireland. 
Tbi*    aoconnt  is    atirulral   from    Uryoe'a   "  Holy  Roman    Empire," 
'AplMDdii.  Notn  A.    See  oiao  Freeman*   "  Hiatorical  Emay"  ("The 
■*■ — *"  and  Ui«  Uaule  "). 
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to  the  Mediterranean,  and  inclading  also  the  western  half  of 
Switzerland. 

II.  The  Kingdom  of  Burgundy  in  the  Merovingian  period, 
somewhat  smaller  than  I. 

III.  The  Kingdom  of  Provence  or  Burgundy,  founded  a.d.  879, 
including  Provence,  Daupliiiie,  the  southern  part  of  Savoy,  and 
the  country  between  the  Saone  and  the  Jura. 

IV.  The  Kingdom  of  Trans-Jurane  Burgundy,  founded  a.d. 
888,  including  the  nortiiern  part  of  Savoy,  and  all  Switzerland 
betveeen  the  Reuss  and  the  Jura. 

V.  The  Kingdom  of  Burgundy  or  Aries,  formed  a.d,  937  by 
the  union  of  III,  and  IV.  From  1032  it  formed  part  of  the 
Empire.  It  has  since,  bit  by  bit,  been  absorbed  by  France, 
except  the  Swiss  portion. 

VI.  The  Lesser  Duchy,  corresponding  very  nearly  with  what 
is  now  Switzerland  west  of  tho  Reuss,  including  the  Valais.  It 
disappeared  from  history  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

VII.  The  Free  County  or  Palatinate  of  Burgundy,  lying 
between  the  Sadne  and  the  Jura.  It  was  a  fief  of  the  Empire, 
and  afterwards  becyme  French. 

VIII.  The  Landgraviate  of  Burgundy,  lying  in  what  is  now 
Western  Switzerland,  on  both  sides  of  the  Aar,  between  Than 
and  Solothurn — hardly  mentioned  after  the  thirteenth  century. 

IX.  The  Circle  of  Burgundy,  established  by  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  in  1548,  including  VII.  and  the  seventeen  provinces 
of  the  Netherlands. 

X.  The  Duchy  of  Burgundy,  the  most  northerly  part  of  the 
old  kingdom  of  the  Burgundians,  always  a  fief  of  the  Crown  of 
France,  and  a  province  of  France  till  the  Revolution.  Of  this 
Charles  the  Bold  was  duke ;  he  was  also  count  of  VII. 
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Art.  VIII.— a  SYMPOSIUM    ON  HOME  RULE. 


L  Thk  Claim  for  Home   Rule,   upon    General  Prisciplm. 

ALTOGETHER  apart  from  the  world  of  politics,  there 
are  many  minds  for  whom  the  Irish  Question  has  a 
singular  interest,  on  account  of  the  social  laws  of  which  it  reveals 
the  working,  and  the  problems  which  it  presents  for  solution. 
In  so  far  as  it  casts  light  upon  the  action  and  direction  of 
Bocial  forces,  it  has  a  scientific  value  far  above  local  or  natiouul 
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interests,  and  affects  oar  kuowled^e  of  a  for  wider  area  than  of 
IreLind  or  the  British  Empire.  We  cannot  look  upon  the  Irish 
Question  merely  as  a  troublesome  incident  of  our  own  times. 
There  was  an  Irish  Question  in  1573,  in  1C49,  in  16S8,  in  178!i, 
in  1798,  quite  as  much  as  in  1S2<J,  in  18i8,  in  1867,  in  1870, 
in  18b2,  or  1881!.  For  three  centuries,  at  least,  it  lies  all  along 
the  line  of  our  history.  The  very  amount  and  persistence  of  the 
Iriction  shows  the  depth  and  the  force  of  the  causes  at  work. 
The  issues  now  involved  are  naturally  of  an  advanced  kind.  We 
may  take  comfort  in  the  thought  that  they  are  those  which 
could  occur  only  at  an  advanced  stage  of  the  political  education 
pf  nations,  and  such  as  never  could  have  arisen  except  in  the 
lidst  of  liberty-loving;,  liberty-giving  peoples. 

Let  us  state  the  problem.  We  have  in  the  three  kingdoms 
more  than  thirty  millions  of  people  united  under  the  same  Crown 
and  Constitution.  Of  these,  four  millions  are  disalTected.  They 
rlhemselvcs  would  use  a  stronger  word,  but  we  may  say  that  they 
slike  the  legislative  Union;  they  dislike  their  rulers;  they 
lifllike  the  system  and  method  in  which  they  are  governed.  It 
m  no  part  of  our  plan  to  discuss  whether  this  disafl'ection  is 
reasonable  or  unreasonable.  It  is  enough  to  point  out  the  fact 
tliat  it  exists.  When  we  remember  that  it  has  prevailed  in 
three-fourths  of  the  island  for  centuries,  we  are  not  likely  to  be 
soothed  into  the  belief  that  it  is  merely  the  expression  of  a 
"minority"  or  the  work  of  "agitators."  Both  countries  can 
alford  to  agree  that  disall'ection  is  an  evil.  Whatever  may  be 
the  present  4)r  future  of  Ireland,  it  never  can  be  her  real  interest 
tlutt  her  relations  with  any  people,  and  least  of  all  with  England, 
tbould  be  other  than  those  of  co-operation  and  goodwill.  On 
the  other  band,  if  the  might  of  England  were  greater  than  it  is, 
it  never  could  be  her  interest  to  have,  so  to  speak,  within  her 
frontiers,  four  millions  of  secret  or  avowed  enemies,  ready  to 
bail  bcr  "  difficulty "  as  their  "  opportunity."  Such  dis- 
•fTcction  is  rightly  regarded  as  a  weak  point  in  the  Empire,  a 
iir.ivibiu;k  in  peace,  and,  possibly,  a  danger  in  war.  It  is  certain 
that  lli^;l^ieclion,  as  an  evil,  ought  to  be  removed.  It  is  equally 
CfrUiu  Lljat  it  is  not  an  evil  which  can  be  removed  at  the  point  of 
tilt:  sword.  It  is  plain  that  the  root  of  the  evil  lies  in  feeling. 
Force  cannot  suppress  feeling.  It  strengthens  it.  Force  can 
only  silence  the  outward  expression  of  feeling.  If  any  lesson 
baa  been  clearly  conveyed  by  Anglo-Irish  history,  it  is  that 
IbrM  ifl  a  remedy  for  rebellion,  but  not  for  disaffection.  If 
Eoeland's  niicsicrrn  were  nothing  higher  or  better  than  the 
matntennnoe  of  mere  outward  public  order,  no  one  will  doubt 
that  her  soldiers  can  always  be  relied  upon  to  secure  it.  When 
we  are  reduced  to  look  no  higher  than  mere  brut*  fortft,'«%Va«% 
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Mr.  Chamberlain's  authority  for  believing  that  thirty-two 
millions  of  people  will  have  really  nothing  to  fear  in  dealing 
with  four.  But  if  the  aim  of  England  is  something  nobler— 
as  to  all  patriotic  Englishmen  we  conceive  it  must  be — if  it  is 
not  only  to  provide  for  the  peace,  but  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  all  parts  of  the  three  kingdoms,  then  the  problem  is  one  of  a 
higher  kind.  We  conceive  that  to  all  Englishmen  the  first 
article  of  the  national  creed  is,  and  ever  must  be,  the  unity  of 
the  Empire.  By  every  title  of  duty  and  patriotism  they  are 
bound  to  seek  and  secure  it  as  something  sacred,  to  hold  it  as  a 
doctrine,  and  to  cultivate  it  as  a  virtue.  But  by  the  very  force 
of  the  fact  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  they  will  not  rest 
satisfied  with  anything  less  than  unity  in  its  highest,  strongest 
and  most  perfect  attainable  form.  When  we  remember  that,  in 
the  problem  before  tliem,  the  factors  to  be  united  are  men  and 
races,  living  and  intelligent  forces,  progress  postulates  that  the 
unity  desiderated  be  something  stronger  and  better  than  a  dead 
physical  bond,  and  that  tlie  object  aimed  at  be  to  promote  a  living 
moral  union  between  them.  It  is  p.ntriotism  therefore,  as  well  as 
progress,  to  desire  to  see  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  especially 
its  three  nucleal  part.s,  united,  not  in  fetters  of  force  and  fear,  but 
in  the  fellowship  of  friendship  and  freedom.  The  evolution 
of  such  a  union  is  the  task  not  of  soldiers  but  of  statesmen.  But 
to  succeed,  it  must  reach  the  evil  it  seeks  to  remedy.  It  must 
aim  at  effecting  a  change,  not  merely  in  what  Irishmen  say  and 
do,  but  in  what  they  think  and  feel  towards  this  country.  It  is 
easy  to  misLike  how  much  that  means.  Men  are  wearied  of 
hearing  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  dealing  firmly  and  fairly 
with  tlic  Irish  people.  Conservatives  emphasize  the  "firmly 
and  Liber.TJa  dwell  upon  the  "  fairly.''  Neillier  seem  to  have 
any  well-defined  conception  as  to  how  much  is  implied  by 
firmness,  or  how  mnch  is  included  in  fairness.  Both  are  clearly 
separated  by  more  than  the  breadth  of  a  silver  streak  from  the 
mind  of  Irishmen,  whose  main  grievance  is  not  the  hind  but  the 
extfnt  of  the  dealing,  and  who  desire  to  be  spared  any  dealing 
whatever,  firm  or  fair,  in  those  things  which  they  conceive  to  b|^H 
purely  their  own  concern.  Nothing  is  more  endless  or  hopelefl^^ 
than  any  attempt  to  settle  the  question  by  mere  polemic  or 
controversy.  As  in  all  great  questions,  the  facts  are  of  too 
vast  and  varied  a  kind  to  be  completely  grasped  by  any  in- 
dividual mind,  and  each  one  will  have  his  judgment  swayed, 
and  his  sympathies  awakened,  by  the  particular  setition  of  facts 
presented  to  him.  The  worst  enemies  of  truth  are  not  those 
who  distort  or  deny  facts,  but  those  who  select  them.  It 
reqiiiics  but  little  acquaintance  with  such  questions  to  find  that 
facts  are  much  like    so    m&nY    ^^Y*i   from    which,  by  skill  of 
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toacb  and  selection,  almost   any    kind   of  music  can  be  made, 

aoJ  ppon  which  the  "  Rights  oi"  Enf»land  "  or  the  "  Wrongs  of 

IreUnd  "  can  ho  played  with  etjual  pathos  and  facility.     The 

public  mind   of  the    age    may,    perhaps,    alono  he  trusted  to 

gradually   prasp  the  fucts  as  a  whole,  and  on  them  to  found, 

slowly  and  surely,  its  irresistible   verdict.     For  such  reasons,  we 

take  it  that  the  question  may  be  approached  with  better  chance 

of  succciis — at  all  events,  with  less  danger  of  coloured  views — if 

we  consider  it  from  a  hi'^her   and  wider  ground  than  that  of 

tlie  mere  local  issues.     We    venture    to    indicate  certain  ideas, 

which  we  conceive  to  be  at  work,  in  one  form  or  another,  in  the 

Blinds  of  those  who  are  actors  and   supporters  of  the  movement. 

We  do  not  judge  of  their  soundness  or  unsoundness,  but  merely 

point    them   out    as   affecting,    at  least   to    some   extent,  the 

direction  of  thought  and  action  in  the   Home  Rule  Question. 

Wo  briefly  review  tliese  ideas  in  succession. 

1.  Thk  Idea  ok  a  "  Pbople." — The  idea  of  a  jieople  has  a 
peculiar  interest  and  impurtanee,  because  to  many  it  seems  to 
ooutain  the  root  of  the  Irish  Question,  and  to  some  extent  the 
key  to  its  solution.  It  is  often  the  preconceived  notion  which 
we  form  to  ourselves  of  what  is  meant  by  a  "people"  that 
makes  as,  almost  unconsciously.  Unionists  or  Home  Rulers.  We 
niaj  loosely  define  a  people  as  a  mass  of  men  living  together  on 
Uie  same  territory,  liy  living  together,  we  mean  that  they  inter- 
dwell  and  intermarry,  and  are  thereby  bound  together  in  a 
community  of  blood,  life,  and  interest.  Races  of  widely  different 
type  and  origin  may  imdoubledly  be  welded  into  one  people,  as 
were  the  Norman  and  Saxon  in  former  times,  and  as  are  the 
various  nationalities  of  the  United  States  population  in  our  own. 
But  in  all  cases,  two  conditions  are  plainly  required.  First,  that 
the  element  races  should  be  poured  into  the  same  territory  ;  and 
secondly,  that  they  should  unite  by  intermarriage  and  be  fused 
by  intercourse  and  concourse  in  all  the  purposes  of  lite.  Apart 
from  these  conditions,  and  where  peoples  are  locally  separate, 
they  remain  distinct,  even  though  they  may  be  closely  combined 
Onder  the  same  [luiitical  sovereignty.  History  presents  such 
•xamples  as  Spain  and  the  Netherlands,  Turkey  and  Greece, 
Aoctria  and  Lumbnrdy.  We  have  in  our  own  days  such  instances 
••England  and  Ireland,  Russia  and  Poland,  Austria  and  Hungary. 
Oo  tbo  other  hand,  in  the  formation  of  a  people,  descent  from  a 

gie  stock   i?  clearly  immaterial.     A  people  is  moulded  and 
<•,  not  so  much  Ijy  its  post  Dri!4in  as  by   its  actuid  circum- 
»'  It  IS  not  by  being  bora  from  a  given  race,  but  by  being 

h  ■  it,  that  we  have  the  pco|>le,  or  "  natio  '"  as  we  should 

have  prclerred  to  call   it.     In  conceiving  the  ni;tion  of  a  people, 
we   bavc,   therefore,  to  avoid  the  two  exlretacs  o(  uoo^^Mii^') 
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narrowing  it  into  the  idea  of  race,  or  of  thoughtlessly  broadening 
it  into  the  idea  of  State,  an  error  which  is  peculiarly  mischievous 
and  misleading,  because  it  involves  an  utter  coniusioD  of  the 
natural  witii  the  political  order.  The  State  is  the  work  of  man. 
The  people  is  the  work  of  nature.  Purely  artificial  conditions, 
Buch  as  arise  Irom  accidents  of  power,  conquest,  combination, 
may  easily  unite  men  into  one  State.  Nothing  but  the  natural 
conditions  of  blood,  life,  and  place  can  unite  them  into  one 
people.  Union  into  one  State  ia  man-made,  and  can  be  brought 
about  by  human  conventions.  Union  into  one  people  is  nature- 
made,  and  can  no  more  be  effected  apart  from  the  natural 
processes,  than  trees  or  animals  could  be  made  by  an  Article  of  a 
treaty  or  an  Act  of  Parliament.  The  Stat*  is  a  combination  of 
citizens  under  one  snpreme  government.  The  people  is  a  mass 
of  individuals  who  intermarry  and  dwell  togetlier  on  the  same 
territory.  The  two  ideas  are  as  distinct  as  the  ideas  of  life  and 
government — nature  and  politics.  England  and  Ireland  form 
one  State.  Jus^t  as  certainly,  they  form  two  distinct  Peoples. 
If  it  be  tliought  desirable  that  in  the  two  countries  there  should 
be  but  one  people,  there  is  but  one  way  of  eft'ecting  it.  A  given 
proportion  of  Englishmen  should  be  distributed  into  all  parts  of 
Ireland  (not  planted  in  separate  districts),  and  a  corresponding 
proportion  of  Irishmen  should  be  settled  in  like  maimer  in 
England,  and  in  such  a  way  that  both  elements  in  both  count 
may  be,  as  completely  as  possible,  fused  and  intermingled.*  Sui 
an  experiment  in  the  wielding  and  welding  of  peoples  would  be 
rightly  regarded  as  gigantic  and  abnormal.  But  until  it  is 
made,  the  two  peoples,  as  peoples,  are  as  plainly  and  jialpably 
distinct  us  the  two  islands.  A  union  on  paper  is  not  a  union 
in  nature.  Two  peoples,  naturally  distinct,  cannot  be  bewitched 
into  one  because  we  have  passed  an  Act  of  Parliament  or  m,ide 
their  rejiresentatives  sit  in  the  same  Chamber.  It  would  be  mere 
political  superstition  to  believe  so. 

We  take  it,  therefore,  that  the  truest  idea  of  a  people  is  that 
which  is  expressed  by  saying  that  it  is  a  natural  product  of  the 
highest  order,  and  one  which  is  formed,  fixed,  and  individualized 
by  conditions  of  natural  force  and  endurance. 


•  It  may  be  worth  while  to  obserye,  that  even  then  it  may  be  fairly 
doubted  it'  the  solution  would  be  a  final  one.  The  IriBh  Sea  would  still 
bo  broad  enough  to  make  the  two  countries  two  distinct  centres  of  asiio- 
ciation  and  intermarriage,  and  in  the  lapse  of  time,  the  natnral  forces  at 
work  would  irresistibly  revive  the  distinction  of  peoples.     Giv  « 

separate  place,  and  in  the  long  run  she  will  make  a  separate  po.  Ii 

an  evolution  might  be  the  work  of  centuries,  but  it  sufficieiilU  jnanai^s 
that  solutions  like  to  the  above  are  not  upon  the  lines  of  ilature,  but 
ratlier  opposed  to  them. 
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From  the  idea  of  iU  iudivriduality,  we  pass,  at  one  etep,  to  thnt 
of  its  personality.  Men  cannot  live  together  in  one  people,  in 
one  place,  and  under  like  conditions,  \yitliout  becoming  insensibly 
like  to  one  anotiier,  and  developing  a  like  type  of  chariicter.  Tliey 
will  be  instinct  with  a  deep  consciousness  of,  and  deep  sympathy 
with,  that  type  as  common  to  themselves  and  distinct  from  others. 
The  personality  thus  evolved  is  concrete  and  real  with  all  the  reality 
of  nature,  for  not  only  is  it  rooted  in  the  depths  of  the  individual 
nature,  but  one  of  the  most  stupendous  forces  in  nature,  the  prin- 
ciple of  heredity,  is  ever  at  work  in  its  construction.  By  association, 
men  have  their  characters  assimilated.  By  heredity,  the  common 
type  thus  furmed  is  trunsmilted  with  all  its  leading  features 
develojjed  and  intensified.  Tiiat  is  only  to  say,  in  other  words, 
that  the  disposition  of  a  man  will  resemble  thut  of  his  neighbours, 
and  that  he  will  transmit  it  to  his  children  in  a  more  pronounced 
form.  Thence  we  may  say  that  in  a  peopli  we  have  two  prin- 
ciples of  powerful  and  penetrating  intliience  ever  at  work — one 
acting  laterally  by  association,  the  other  vertically  by  heredity — 
the  one  ever  tending  to  unify,  the  other  ever  tending  to  develop 
Mnd  intensify  the  national  character.  That  character  includes  a 
whole  complexus  of  convictions,  perceptions,  habits  of  thought 
and  life,  tastes  and  sympathies,  the  Joint  outcome,  during  ages, 
of  manifold  conditions  of  race,  place,  and  history.  A  people, 
like  n  pliint,  if  it  grows  at  all,  must  grow  within  the  lines  of  its  own 
ty  pf,  and  external  conditions  will  not  prevent  it  from  presenting, 
more  and  more  clearly,  the  features  of  its  own  specific  structure. 
\\»  progress  can  have  but  one  direction — namely,  towards  the 
fixity  and  fulness  of  its  national  character.  It  is  undeniably 
Inw  that  increase  of  communication  between  the  nations,  the 
•praad  of  education  and  community  of  thought,  have  tended  to 
«  '    peoples    and    abrade   differences  of  character.      But 

v\  _     pies  are  loudly  separate,  the  forces  of  assimilation  from 

without  are  but  feeble  compared  to  the  forces  of  development — 
^credity  and  association,  from  within.  The  rate  of  intercom- 
innication,  so  to  speak,  never  equals  the  rate  of  intra-com- 
■  ri:  and  peoples  tend,  by  the  law  of  their  life,  more  to 
ss  than  to  sameness  of  national  character.    This  [K-rhaps 

uuld  go,  in  some  measure,  to  ex[)lain  the  fact — if  it  is  a 
t — that  aft«r  seven  centuries  of  English  rule,  nearly  a  century 
of  ]e^»lative  union  with  England,  and  more  than  filty  years  of 

system  of  distinctively  English  education,  Ireland  is  to-day 

Dra  Irish,  more  intelligently  conscious  of  her  nationhood,  and 
V-  ■  '<■  ill  her  cry  for  national  life  and  action,  than  sho 

l> .  i.y  period  since  the  days  of  her  conquest.     We  may 

at  Icjuit  conclude  that  a  people,  if  it  exists  at  all,  exists  iu  ii 
peraonality.     That  personality  caniict  be  lieated  u&  Uk  wwVwo.vcX 
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or  an  abstraction.  It  is  sometliins  as  real  as  life,  and  as  endur- 
inu;  as  nature.  Nor  can  it  be  {jot  rid  of.  It  is  rooted  in  an 
individoality  of  character  wjiicb  the  centuries  of  its  past  have 
done  nothing  but  develop,  and  which  the  centuries  of  its  future 
will  do  nothing  but  strengthen  and  expand.  In  these  countries, 
men  rightly  hold  that  political  manliness  consists  in  being  not 
only  just  but  practical,  and  in  having  both  a  genuine  fondness 
of  facts  and  the  courage  of  facing  them.  The  existence  of 
a  people,  as  a  people,  is  a  fact  of  the  first  magnitude.  The 
personality  of  a  people,  and  the  claims  attaching  to  it,  are  facts 
of  the  highest  order.  A  view  which  consents  to  ignore  or  over- 
ride such  facts,  is  of  all  views  the  one  which  has  the  least  claim: 
to  be  either  promising  or  practical.  Wo  cannot  say  to  a  people: 
you  form  one  State  with  us,  therefore  as  a  people  you  have  ceased 
to  exist;  you  have  bet'n  conquered,  therefore  you  have  no  longer 
a  personalit}'.  A  people  is  a  natural  fact.  Its  personality  w  a 
natural  force.  State  combinations  can  neither  make  them  nor 
destroy  them.  No  policy  is  so  quixotic  as  that  which  offers 
battle  to  tlie  facts  anil  forces  of  nature. 

2.  The  Idex  of  "Law." — From  the  notion  of  a  people  as  .i 
unit,  apd  a  persouulity,  naturally  arises  the  idea  of  Law.  Law  is 
to  a  people  what  a  rule  of  life  is  to  an  individual.  A  people 
cannot  but  live,  act,  and  s^eek  its  happiness,  and  law  is  the  way, 
the  fixed  mctiiod  by  which  it  seeks  it.  The  Irish  problem  in- 
volves one  of  the  highest  questions  of  law — the  right  of  law- 
making. In  forming  to  ourselves  a  clear  ponception  of  the 
nature  of  law,  much  is  to  be  gained  by  realizing  its  connection 
with  the  two  ideas — "  Hapjnness"  and  "Contract." 

If  law  had  for  its  oljji-ct  nothing  more  than  the  quest  of 
abstract  justice,  it  might  be  regarded  as  an  exact  science;  laws 
good  ibr  one  country  wnuld  be  equally  good  for  another,  and  we 
might  have  one  code  for  tiie  whole  world,  as  easily  as  we  have 
one  multipliealion-tabk'.  But  justice  is  merely  the  basis  of  law, 
and  the  deciding  and  dealing  of  it,  but  a  small  part  of  its  scope. 
In  these  days,  our  laws  give  form  to,  and  take  charge  of,  the 
whole  ])ublic  life  of  the  people.  They  frame  and  guide  all  the 
great  works  of  public  utility,  the  machinery  of  government,  the 
administration  of  justice,  the  regulation  of  trade,  oT  education, 
and  relief  of  the  poor.  In  all  such  works,  the  object  of  the  law 
is  not  merely  justice,  but  goodness — that  is,  it  aims  not  only  at 
protecting  rights,  but  at  appointing  the  best  and  most  efficient 
way  in  which  such  works  can  be  carried  out.  Its  scope  has 
clearly  widened  from  the  dealing  of  justice  to  the  doing  of  gocd. 
Instead  of  having  before  it  the  straight  line  of  justice,  it  iiaa 
before  it  the  wide  field  of  goodness.  There  is  only  one  way  of 
being  just,  but  there  are  couiiUesa  ways  of  doing  good.    Tha 
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tortM  of  truth  and  justice  arc  one ;    the  forms  of  goodness  are 

many.     Thus  in  draftinsT  a  Poor-law,  when  we  have  done  j)erruct 

justice  to  both  the  ratepayer  and  tlie  pauper,  there   still  remains 

within  the  limits  of  justice  an  endless  variety  of  ways,   all  just, 

^^_Aad  all  more  or  less  efficient,  in  which  the  law  may  be  con- 

^^itract'cd.     Out  of  these  ways,  one  has  to  be  chosen.     What  is  to 

I     determine  the  choice  ?     In  other  words,  what  consideration  is  to 

I      give  to  the  law  its  form  and  direction?  To  that  question,  we  can 

I      conceive  but  one  possible  answer.     The  law  will  lake  that  form 

which  will  tend  most  to  the  happiness  of  the  people  for  whom 

the  law  is  intended.     Within  the  limits  of  justice,  law  cannot 

be  conceived  to  have  any  other  aim  or  object  than  the  happiness 

at  the  people,     But  from  the    moment  we  grant  that  law    has 

for  it«  object  the  popular  happiness — and  the  very  notion  of  law 

leads  Ufi  straight  and  irresistibly   to  it — we  cannot  escape  the 

question  of  popular  character.     As  within   the   limits  of  right 

there  arc  many  ways  of  being  good,  so  there  are  many  ways  of 

iK'ing  happy,  and  the  choice  of  the  most  successful  way  is  clearly 

a  matter  oC  character.     The  question  of  happiness  is  inseparable 

from  the  question  of  character.     Each  one  is  happy  in  his  own 

way.     That  which  gives  happiness  to  one,  will  not  give  happiness, 

hut  the  reverse,  to  one  of  opposite  disposition  and  temperament. 

Id  like  manner,  each  people — for  the  people  is  only  the  individual 

io  aggregate — liuds  its  happines")  in  that  which  is  best  fitted  to  its 

own  character.     "We  can  readily  imagiiie  thestorm  of  indignation 

and  the  cry  of  execration  which  would  be  raised  in  this  country 

if  any  Ministry  proposed  to  remove  the  British  Constitution  and 

substitute  in  its  stead  the  Code  NapoWon — or  in   France,  if  it 

re  suspected  that  the  government  of  the  day  were  conspiring 

abrogate  their  actual  forms  and  the  Code  >«apolcon  in  favour 

the  British  Constitution — or  in  either  country,  if  any  attempt 

made  to  force  ujwn  it  those  systems  of  law  and  government 

to  which  ELissians,  and  even  Germans,  are  said   to  be  attached. 

This  M'cma  to  prove   how   much   law  has  to  do  with    uational 

chamctiT.     Law  is  an  expression   of  natural  right,  but  within 

e  limits  of  riglit  it  is  quite  as  much  the  expression  of,  and  an 

ijostment    to,  the   character    and    temperament    of    peoples. 

enoe  we  take  it,  if  law  has  for  its  object  the  popular  happiness, 

bound,  by  the  logic  of  the  fact,   to  be  to  the  liking  of  the 

>pl«,  and  in  harmony  with    the  character  of  the  people.     It 

can  be  so,  unless  it  has  its  root  and  its  inspiration  in  the 

and  will  of  the  people.     That  is  only  to  say  tiiat  the  action 

should  proceed   from   the  will   of  the  people,  and 

t      ^      _  M-  to  nil   things  living,  should   have  its  movement 

fmm  within,  and  not  like  things  mechanical,  from  without. 

That  a  man  should  bo  constrained  to  ado^^l,  \vv  XX\ci«a>}gmw^ 
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which  concern  himself  alone,  a  rule  of  life  and  conduct  dictated 
by  his  neighbour,  in  opposition  to  his  own  convictions,  tastes,  and 
sympathies,  and  be  thus  forced  to  seek  happiness  according  to 
the  will  and  wont  of  another,  is  plainly  unnatural  in  the  case  of 
individuals.  It  would  seem  monstrously  unnatural  in  the  case  of 
peoples.  If  a  people  has  the  right  to  seek  its  happiness,  and  if 
its  happiness  can  only  he  in  harmony  with  its  character,  and  if 
law  is  the  method  by  which  it  seeks  it,  it  seems  difficult  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  law-making  is  an  inherent  right  in  the  life 
of  every  people.  No  citizen  who  respects  himself  could  consent 
to  have  his  household  affairs  regulated  by  the  State,  by  the 
municipality,  or  by  his  neighbour.  No  people  that  respects  itself 
can  consent  to  liave  its  internal  life  driven  and  regulated  by  laws 
made  by  another  people.  Each  people  knows  best  what  is  for  its 
own  happiness.  It  alone  has  the  consciousness  of  its  ovra 
character,  its  own  genius,  its  own  wants,  its  own  ways.  If 
another  people  imagines  that  it  possesses  this  insight,  and  takes 
upon  it  to  legislate  for  the  hajvpiness  of  another  people,  its 
perceptions  will  be  probably  the  merest  guess-work,  and 
its  legislation  the  merest  blundering.  The  good-natured 
meddler,  who  takes  complete  charge  of  your  happiness,  and 
insists  upon  regulating  it  after  his  own  taste,  dowu  to  the 
minutest  detail,  forcing  you  to  be  happy  according  to  hi«  way, 
is,  if  not  the  most  terrible,  at  least  the  most  ludicrous  of  perse- 
cutors. There  seems  much  to  justify  the  conviction  that  one 
people  is  naturally  incapable  of  legislating  for  the  happiness  of 
another.  If  English  hiws  have  failed  to  make  Ireland  happy, 
it  may  afford  some  consolation  to  think  that  the  failure  is  due, 
not  60  much  to  any  want  of  strength,  or  wisdom,  or  latterly  of 
goodwill,  in  thos^e  that  made  ttiem,  but  to  the  fact  that  they 
worked  upon  an  unnatural  method,  and  attempted  the  impossi- 
bility of  making  one  people  happy  by  another  people's  judgment. 
That  peoples  have,  by  the  law  of  their  life,  the  right  of  law- 
making, and  that  one  people  is  by  nature  incapable  of  success- 
fully making  laws  for  another,  are  positions  which  may  be  held 
totally  apart  from  any  consideration  of  separation  or  distinct 
national  independence.  To  apply  the  principles  which  underlie 
them,  we  do  not  need  to  postulate  that  England  and  Ireland 
are  distinct  States,  but  we  postulate  what  nature  has  already 
granted  (and  with  a  certain  measure  of  emphiisis)  that  the 
English  and  the  Irish  .are  distinct  peoples.  To  hold  that  Home 
Rule  means  disintegration  of  the  Empire  seems  to  utterly  confuse 
two  different  sets  of  rights,  one  exterior,  the  other  interior — viz., 
the  rights  which  a  comimunity  must  admit  to  be  exercised  over 
it  from  without  by  the  State  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  and  the 
rights  which  the  communvty  itgelf  exercises  inwardly  over  its 
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■mi  members.     To  grant  a  people  which  forms  a  Jistiact  part 
■T  the  Empire  the  interior  ri^ht  of  raakiug  its  owalaws,  no  more 
Hisiutet^ rates   the  Empire  thaa  the  right  of  a  municii)ality  to 
Banage  its  owu  afFair):  disintegrates  the  State,  or  the  right  of  a 
Ktizen  to  manage  his  own  household  disintegrates  the  muni- 
Kpallty.     That  is  only  to  say  that  the  exercise  of  interior  rights 
■ever  weakens  or  impedes  the  exercise  of  exterior  rigiits,  any 
kore  than  a  man  becomes  less  hound  towards   his  rulers  or  his 
knployers  Iwcause  he  h;is  the  control  of  his  own  servants  or  of 
■is  own  children.     If  four  men,  with  their  famitios,  hind  upon  u 
Resert  island,  throe  would  undoubtedly  have  the  right  of  controlling 
^he  fourth  in  all  things   which    concern   their  common  safety, 
convenience,  and  welfare.     But  neithi-r  their  numbers  nor  their 
strength  would  give  them  the  right  to  deprive  him  of  the  manage- 
ment of  his  own  househukl,  or  to  contri>l  him  by  their  joint  will 
in  those  things  which  concern  the  happiness  of  himself  and  his 
houi«eho1d   alone.      Such  an   infringement  of  personal  liberty 
would  be  tantamount  to  slavery.      Nor   would  it   be   less   so 
because  they  took  him  into  their  counsels,  and  allowed  him  a 
voice  in  tlieir  management  of  his  affairs.     They  would  still  be  the 
nujority,  and  all  that  concerned  himself  and  his  happiness  would 
till  be  at  their  mercy.     A  slave  is  not  less  a  slave  because  he  is 
>wed  to  have  a  voice  in  the  choosing  of  his  chains.     The 
3ut  age  has  definitely  condemned  slavery,  and  has  decided 
liat  in  those  things  which  concern  himself  alone,  every  man 
LAn  inalienable  right  to  be  free.     For  men   let  us  substitute 
pies,  and  the  inference  would  be  that  when  one  people  domi- 
oates  over  another,  not  merely  to  keep  the  latter  within  the 
ae  State,  or  in  those  things  which  atl'ect  their  common  well- 
Bg  (to  all  of  which  it  may  have  a  perfect  right),  but  to  such 
extent  as  to  penetrate  into  the  internal  and  personal  life  of  the 
pabject  people,    and  absorb  and  control  the  regulation  of  its 
Somestic  government,  we  have  a  case  of  something  which  closely 
scmbles  political  slavery;  at  least  we  have  a  state  of  things 
rhich  would  be  plainly  and  simply  slavery  in  the  case  of  indivi- 
luals.  There  is  clearly  a  sense  in  which  neither  superior  strength 
nor  fact  of  conquest  justifies  a  man  in  becoming  the  master  of 
another  man.     There  is  likewise  a  sense  in  which  no  people, 
however  strong  or  victorious,  can  have  any  right   to  dominate 
noother  people.     For  these  reasons,  many  minds  are  disposed  to 
_«e<*  in  the   Home  Kule  agitation,  in  the  growing  prominence 
cntly  given  to  the  idea  of  federation,  and   to  the  marked 
Bncy  towards  local  government,  so  many  evidences  of  the 
'  evolution,  which  are  but  the  higher  and  grander  expansions 
^reat  anti-slavery  movement  and  constitutional  movement 
preceded  them.    That  evolution  promises  to  do  now  foe  th.a 
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rights  of  peoples  what  was  then  so  successfully  done  for  the  rjorhts 
of  individuals  and  citizens,  and  by  a  deei)ening  sense  of  the  dignity 
of  peoples,  as  of  the  dignity  of  man,  works  out  the  liberty  of  both, 
and  proves  how  even  in  the  political  order  not  might,  nor  strife, 
nor  violence,  but  "  the  truth  shall  make  us  free." 

Another  aspect  of  law,  bearing  still  more  closely  on  the  question 
of  law-making,  is  its  relation  to  the  idea  of  "contract."  To 
many  minds  the  mere  mention  of  contract  in  connection  with  the 
idea  of  law  and  government,  will  import  into  the  question  an 
unwelcome  flavour  of  Rousseau  and  the  principles  of  '89.  It 
is  very  certain  that  society  did  not  begin  in  the  form  of  a  contract. 
It  would  seem  -to  be  far  less  certain  that  it  will  not  end  there. 
At  least,  the  relations  of  society  have  for  ages  been  undergoing 
a  gradual  evolution,  and  straightly  and  steadily  in  the  direction 
of  contract.  One  mistake,  if  not  the  chief  mistake,  of  Rousseau 
seems  to  have  been  that  he  put  the  contrdt  aocud  at  the  wrong 
end  of  human  history,  and  not  to  have  seen  that  systems  of 
contract  were  to  be  the  fruit  of  evolution,  and  that  therefore  it 
was  the  future,  and  not  the  past,  which  belonged  to  them.  We 
cannot  look  back  without  finding  how  the  slave  became  the  serf, 
and  the  serf  became  the  free  workman  who  contracts  for  his 
labour ;  or  how  the  more  or  less  despotic  sovereign  became  the 
limited  monarch  or  temporary  president,  whose  powers  have 
taken  the  sliape  of  constitutions,  which  are  simply  internal 
treaties  or  the  highest  form  of  national  contract.  Contract  has 
plainly  come  to  be  the  relationship  of  the  employer  to  the  em- 
ployed, of  the  governing  to  the  governed.* 

Moreover,  the  very  idea  of  Law  seems  to  include  in  itself  the 
idea  of  Contract.  If  law  be  the  fixed  method  by  which  a  people 
seeks  its  happiness,  that  method  must  be  in  some  form  or  other 
the  outcome  of  an  agreement  amongst  its  members.  Such  an 
agreement  to  act  togctiier  in  a  given  way  is  clearly  a  contract. 
From  the  moment  that  we  accept  law  as  having  tlie  nature  of 
contract,  considerable  ligiit  is  cast  on  both  the  making  and  the 
matter  of  law.  If  we  wisli  to  know  who  should  have  a  share  in 
making  a  law,  we  have  only  to  ask  onrpclves,  who  should  have 
share  in  making  a  bargain  ?     Clearly  those  whose  bargain  it  is, 


*  "  Nor  is  it  diflBcnlt  to  see  what  is  the  tie  between  man  oud  raaaj 
which  replaces  by  deffrees  those  forms  of  reciprocity  in  rightii  aoJ  duti« 
■which  have  their  origin  in  the  family.     It  is  contract.     Startintj  as  frou 
one  terminus  ot  historj',  from  a  condition  of  society,  in  whioli  all  th 
relations  of  persons  are  snmmed  np  in  the  relations  of  tlji^  i'imilv   w*! 
seem  to  have  steadily  moved  to  a  phase  of  social  order  in  o  ] 

relations  arise  from  the  free  agreement  of  individuals.    In\i  _>«' 

the  progress  achievoil  in  this  direction  has  been  considcrublc." — tjir  H, 
Majxz's  Ancient  Law,  p.  107. 
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an<I  who  are  parties  to  the  contract.  In  like  manner,  if  law  is 
,eontra«:t,  it  should  be  made  by  those,  and  by  those  alone,  whose 
law  it  is  and  whose  interests  are  aft'ected  by  the  making  and  the 

eepinjj  of  it.  A  law  affectin^.j  purely  tlie  domestic  goverumont 
and  interests  of  Ireland  if,  or  should  be,  simply  a  bargain  or 
contract  by  which  the  Irish  jieople  agree  to  act  in  a  given  way 
in  their  own  country  to  fecure  their  own  happiness.  They 
naturally  ask,  why  should  En;;lislinieii  and  Scotchmen  be  called 
in  to  help  in  the   making  of  it — not  only  to  help,  but  to  decide 

helher  it  is  to  be  made  at  all,  or,  if  made,  what  form  it  is  to 
e?   At  root,  it  seems  about  us  logical  as  if  one  Manchester 
hant  selling  cotton  to  another,  were  required  to  call   in  a 
dozen  London  merchants  to  decide  lirst  whether  he  is  to  sell  it 
all,  or,  if  ^o,  to  dictate  what  arc  the  conditions  under  which 

c  sale  is  to  be  effected.     In  certain  phases  of  the  present  agita- 

)n   in    Ireland,   the  national    movement   has   been  accused  of 

rcatcningor  impeding  that  of  which  ail  free  men  are  rightfully 
jealous — the  liberty  of  contract  But  if  law  itself  is  contract, 
then  Home  Rule,  or  the  right  of  a  people  to  make  their  own  lawt>, 
ia  the  highest  and  most  precious  form  of  the  Liberty  of  Contract. 
]ria«r,  looked  at  as  a  contract,  indicates  its  maker,  it  no  less 
clmrly  indicates  its  mutter.  The  matter  of  a  bargain  can  only 
1)0  what  is  the  concern  purely  of  those  who  make  it.  It  is  clear 
that  A  and  B  alone  cannot  make  a  contract  which  concerns  A, 
Bund  C.  Laws  which  affect  the  interests  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
'v  the  united  action  of  the  three  peoples,  are  imperial 
c  .  and   the  three  peoples,  througii  their  representatives, 

L  unite  in  making  them.     But  laws  which  affect  the  interests 

one  people,  and  involve  the  action  of  its  members  only,  are 
purely  national  contracts,  and  that  people  alone,  through  its 
representatives,  has  any  right  to  a  share  in  their  formation.  That 
i»,  tho  kkw-makers  siiould  be  the  law-keepers,  and  laws,  like 
contracts,  be  made  by  the  parties  concerned.  It  is  possil)le,  of 
coarse,  that  law  may  be  something  more  than  contract,  and  that 
liberty  of  contnu-t  may  mean  something  very  much  less  than 
liome  Rule  But  if  the  assimilation  of  law  to  contract  leads 
logioally  to  Home  Rule,  as  to  some  it  certainly  seems  to  do,  one 
of  two  things  appear  to  be  inevitable — either  Home  Rule 
will  be  conceded,  or  law  in  the  British  Isles  will  be  arrested  in 
r  I  evolution  and  divorced  from  the  progress  which  law 

»  iiiuc  to  make  on  the  lines  of  contract  in  all  other  parts 

of  the  etvilized  world — tlie  must  improbable  of  all  improbabilities. 

3.  The  Ihea  op"  Liherty." — The  idea  of  liberty  i»so  insepa- 
rablr  bound  up  with  that  of  law,  that  the  two  must  be  given  and 
t.:'  '    r.     In  these  times,  little  is  to  be  gained  by  leaden 

of  liberty  ;  still  less  by  carping  distrust  of  liberty  -, 
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and  least  of  all,  by  empty  professions  of  love  of  liberty.  No 
one  can  disguise  from  himself  the  fuct  that  liberty  is  the  great 
motive  idea  of  modern  lite.  It  is  useless  to  argue  from  its  abuses, 
just  as  it  would  be  useless  to  denounce  free-will  on  account  of  the 
sinfulness  which  is  due  to  it.  Men  will  never  cease  to  love 
liberty  with  all  its  abuses,  far  better  than  oppression  with  all  its 
advantages.  They  would  ce;ise  to  be  men,  if  they  did.  At  all 
events,  the  progress  of  tlie  world  is  plainly  and  steadily  in  that 
direction,  and  the  social  world,  like  the  physical  one,  never  stops 
or  turns  back  in  it.s  orbit.  Tliose  who  have  a  distrust  of  modern 
systems  will  find  their  hands  strentfthened  in  the  defence  of  law, 
in  proportion  as  they  may  deign  to  give  proof  that  they  them- 
selves have  a  genuine  love  of  liberty,  and  a  clear  conception  of 
liijcrty.  It  only  concerns  us  to  examine  the  idea  of  lil)erty  in  so 
far  as  it  may  be  a  motor  in  the  question  we  are  considering,  and 
to  define  it  as  we  conceive  it  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  many  who 
are  moved  by  it.  We  may  take  liberty  to  be,  simply,  the  right 
of  every  man  to  do  what  he  pleases,  as  long  as  he  does  not 
attack  or  inconvenience  his  neighbour.  If  he  attacks  his  neigh- 
bour, the  latter  has  the  right  of  self-defence,  and  that  right  is  a 
natural  one,  proceeding  from  God  in  the  natural  order.  This 
'  right  of  self-defence  existing  radically  in  the  individual,  and 
collectively  in  the  connnunity,  and  exerted  by  duly  appointed 
rulers,  identifies  itself  with  the  civil  power,  which  thus  in  the 
natural  order  comes  from  God,  is  Uis  ordinance,  and  bears  His 
sanction.  As  long  as  we  leave  our  neighbour  alone,  we  are 
absolutely  free.  It  is  only  when  we  attack  him  individually  or 
in  the  community,  that  the  right  of  self-defence  comes  into  ploy 
against  us;  and  by  our  "resistance"  we  resist  God  in  the 
natural  order.  Thence  it  is  only  when  we  traAgress  that  our 
neighbour  or  society  can  rightfully  use  their  power  against  us, 
and  only  evil-doers  come  within  reach  of  the  sword.  The  right 
of  self-<lefence  vested  in  the  prince  "  is  not  a  terror  to  the  good 
but  to  the  evil."  As  long  as  we  do  not  hurt  or  hinder  our  neigh- 
bour, we  are  as  free  as  if  we  alone  stood  upon  the  planet.  Law. 
in  fact,  is  the  obverse  side  of  liberty.  That  a  man  should  seek 
happiness,  is  "  life."  That  he  should  not  impede  his  neighbour 
from  doing  likewise,  is  "  law.''  That  he  himself  should  not  be 
impeded,  is  "  liberty." 

The  perfection  of  our  liberty  is  that  it  knows  no  bounds  except 
our  neighbour's  right  of  self-defence,  and  that  is  less  of  a  limit 
than  a  safeguard.  Next  to  being,  as  we  are,  absolutely  free 
i^ithin  our  own  sphere  of  action,  we  can  desire  nothing  better  than 
that,  in  the  event  of  our  wandering  beyond  it,  there  should  be  a 
power  at  hand  ready  to  replace  us  within  it.  It  is,  of  course, 
obviouB  that  society's  right  of  self-defence  includes  the  right  to 
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free  itself  from  any  imi)ediment  in  seeking  its  happiness,  and  con- 
sequently the  right  to  claim  the  co-operatiou  of  all  its  members 
in  ail  things  that  are  rightful  and  needlul  to  the  common  weal. 

The  above  conception  of  liberty  leads  to  certain  conclusions. 
Of  these,  the  first,  though  almost  a  truism,  is  not  unfrequently 
ignored — namely,  that  majorities,  or  the  State  of  which  majorities 
express  the  will,  have  not  the  right  to  do  all  things — even  those 
things  which  are  just.  Their  omnipotence  is  a  political  super- 
Btition,  and  a  heresy  against  freedom.  They  have  only  the  right 
to  defend  themselves,  and  to  claim  co-operation  in  tiiose  things 
which  are  necessary  to  the  common  good.  When  the  majority 
goen  farther  it  becomes  a  despot  all  the  more  monstrous  because 
so  many-headed  and  powerful. 

It  would  likewise  follow,  that  we  are  not  to  be  carried  away  by 
the  specious  but  superficial  saying — All  parts  of  a  community 
most  be  subject  to  the  whole.  All  parts  must  be  subject  in  those 
Ihities  tvhich  affect  the  welfare  of  the  whole.  In  other  thing^s, 
ii  concern  purely  the  well-being  of  the  part,  that  part  alone 
jiii.  Uie  right  of  control,  and  the  community  at  large  has  no 
aatJiority  to  justify  an  interference.  Were  it  otherwise,  an 
F'  '  '  1  in's  house  would  cease  to  be  his  castle,  and  there  would 
!!■  i  exist  any  guarantee  for  municipal,  household,  or  even 

penousi  liberty,  except  by  the  gracious  permissioa  of  our  neigb- 
bonrs  as  represented  in  the  State  majority. 

We  then  come  to  the  pertinent  part  of  the  consideration.  We 
bare  lo  the  British  Isles,  three  peoples  and  one  Parliament.  That 
means  that  we  are  in  the  illogical  position  in  which  all  governs 
each  in  all  thiinjs.  It  is,  of  course,  undeniable  that  alt  should 
Itot'ern  each  in  the  thin;j8  which  concern  all.  But  it  is  neither 
jactice,  nor  logic,  nor  liberty  that  all  should  govern  each  in  the 
thirt^s  that  concern  each  alone.  The  logical  formula  of  liberty 
tronld  be  that  all  should  govern  each  in  the  things  that  con- 
cern uU,  and  that  cac/t  should  govern  itself  in  the  things  that 
eoaceru  euoA.  At  present,  each  people  has  to  deal  with  two 
amtere,  bei^ides  itself,  in  managing  affairs  which  concern  itself 
■loDO.  The  fact  that  England  escapes  all  inconvenience  and  gains 
all  the  ascendency  by  her  preponderance  in  Parliament — 
a  preponderance  perfectly  dne  to  her  in  imperial  matters,  and 
i!qually  undue  in  national  matters — makes  the  system  less  in- 
expedient, but  '  's  not  less  unjust.  It  has  been  urged  that 
tlie  actual  arr.^  i,  if  not  logical — a  matter  of  small  con- 
seqnrncc — is,  at  least,  nut  incquit-able.  If  the  three'pcoples  were 
of  equal  strength  and  equal  representation,  there  might  b«  a 
soaMaooe  of  equity  of  all  governing  each  even  in  the  affairs  of 
each.  But  even  then  the  system  sins  against  liberty.  An  Irish 
or  Seotch  people  oould  have  no  right  to  regulate  t-Vie  i^\b«i>Vv% 
toL.  XV. — no.  u.    [Third  Serie».\  tt  ik 
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government  of  England,  because  the  English  people  had  a  voiak 
in  regulathig  theirs.  A  man  is  not  the  less  oppressed  because 
he  has  his  turn  at  oppressing  other  people,  and  un  interference 
in  our  neighbours'  concerns  is  not  in  itself  justifiable  because 
they  are  guilty  of  interfering  in  ours.  But  if  among  the  three 
peoples  one  has  an  overwhelming  preponderance  of  votesj  all 
semblance  of  justice  disappeai's  as  far  as  national  affuirs  are  con* 
ccrned.  Any  measure  sought  by  one  or  other  of  the  weaker 
peoples,  however  much  it  may  be  desired,  however  needful  to  its 
prosperity,  however  exclusively  its  own  concern  and  interest,  is 
at  the  mercy  of  the  will  or  caprice  of  the  larger  people.  Tbenoe 
what  we  may  regard  as  tlie  sophistry  of  the  saying,  "  We  treat 
the  Irish  people  as  we  do  ourselves."  England  makes  her  own 
laws,  and  by  her  majority  in  Parliament  can  pass  any  measure 
she  pleases.  Ireland  or  Scotland  cannot  pass  any  law,  but  must 
accept  what  is  decided  by  the  English  people,  England  governs 
herself.  Irehuid  and  Scotland,  even  in  their  own  aflairs,  are 
governed  by  England,  and  cannot  move  a  step  towards  their  own 
welfare,  except  by  the  consent  of  the  English  people  iu  both 
Houses.  That  is,  England  makes  her  own  laws,  while  Ireland 
and  Scotland  must  be  content  to  have  their  laws  made  in  England 
and  by  England.  To  base  a  \)\ea  of  equity  and  sameness  of 
treatment  upon  the  sameness  of  the  laws  and  franchise  obtaining 
in  the  three  kingdoms,  would  be  clearly  an  evasion.  It  is  the 
argument  of  a  master  who  says  to  his  servant — "  I  treat  you 
precisely  as  I  do  myself,  and  hero  is  the  proof.  I  do  m?/  own 
\fi\\,  and  I  require  you  to  do  viy  will — therefore  we  are  botli  in 
the  same  position  and  receive  the  same  treatment.''  The  laws  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland  are  simply  expressions  of  the  will  of  the 
English  people.  When  the  master  says — I  do  my  will,  and  in 
managing  your  own  concerns  you  will  do  your  will — when 
English  laws  are  made  by  the  English  people  in  England,  and 
Irish  buys,  which  concern  Irish  interests  alone,  are  made  by 
the  Irisli  people  in  Ireland — then,  but  not  till  then,  can  we  set 
x.p  a  plea  of  equality  of  treatment. 

The  idea  of  Liberty  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  question 
of  how  far  Home  Rule  may  satisfy  the  Irish  people,  or  whether 
it  may  lead  to  a  policy  of  separation.  One  of  the  strongest  and 
deepest  motives  iu  their  agitation  is  the  sense  that  their  position 
is  contrary  to  self-respect  and  to  liberty.  They  will  not  rest  eon- 
tent  with  anything  less  than  freedom,  but  freedom  does  not  mean 
reparation.  Liberty  does  not  require  that  a  man  shall  not  be  con- 
tiolled  in  his  exterior  action,  which  is  exerted  iu  co-operation  with 
others.  In  that  sense,  uo  one  is  free.  A  man  cannot  do  what 
he  pleases  in  a  city,  nor  a  city  in  the  State,  nor  the  State  itself 
ill   the  cpncert  of  States,     It  is  the  controlling  of  his  interior 
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aetiou — action  which  concerns  himself  alone — that  destroys 
liberty.  Ireland  naturally  aspires  to  freedom.  But  her  freedom 
would  Iw  in  no  sense  iaipaired  by  her  remaining  and   acting  as 

1)art  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  tlie   British  Empire.     By  having 
ler  exterior  co-operation  in  imperial  atl'airs  governed  and  guided 
hyau  Imperial  Parliament,  she  would  not  surrender  her  freedom, 
any  more  than  a  citizen  ceases  to  be  free  when  he  obeys  the  law 
of  the  State  or  the  municipality.     Ireland  is  an  island  on  the  side 
of  Great  Britain,  just  as  Great  Britain  is  an  island  on  the  side  of 
Eoropc.     As  Great  Brit-ain  can  do  nothing  iu  Europe  except  by 
the  consent  of  the  European  Concert,  and  is  not  the  less  free  on 
that  account,  so  Ireland,  forming  as  she  does,  geographically,  a 
part  of  the  British  Empire,  has  nothing  to  fear,   but   much  to 
hope,  for  her  liberty  or  dignity  in  acting  as  part  of  the  system 
and  liavinp  her  co-operation  in  imperial  afiairs  controlled   by  an 
Imperial  Parliament.     Ireland    is   dissatisfied,   not   because  she 
forms  a  part  of  the  British  Empire,   but  because  the  English 
people  make  her  laws  and  manage  her  interests  in  all  that  con^ 
cents  her  own  domestic  government.     At  least,  we  merely  wish 
to  indicate  that  the  idea  of  liberty,  which  has  certainly  been  a 
powerful  factor  in  the  movement,   does  distinctly,  by   the  very 
force  of  its  meaning,  imply  Home  Rule ;  and  on  the  other  hand, 
just  as  certainly,  it  has,  within  that  meaniuy^,  nothing  which 
postulates  separation.     If  Home  Rule  is  a  condition  of  true  free- 
<k>mj  it  ia  even  more  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  to  concede  it, 
than  of  Ireland  to  pos.'sess  it.     Nations  grow  stronger,  not  weaker, 
by  the  imparting  of  liberty.     In  last  analysis,  all  life  finds  its 
happiness  in  law,  and  its  fulness  in  liberty.     Peoples,  the  highest 
of  all   living  things,  seek  both  as  the  breath  of  their  existence, 
and  progress  and  prosper  in  proportion  as  they  draw  nearer  in 
likeness  to  that  higher  order  in  which  the  trinity  of  life  and   law 
and  liberty  are  one  and  indivisible. 

4.  Tui;  Idka  of  "  Loyaltit." — The  good   underetanding  now 
more  than  ever  to  be  desired  between   England   and  IreUind  has 
not  been  improved  by  the  resentment  which  Englishmen  naturally 
TmI  Bgainst  Irish  disloyalty,  and  the  resentment  which  Irishmen 
TmI  in  being  asked  for  a  loyalty,  which  to  them  would  be,  not  a 
doty,  but  a  degradation.     We  conceive  that  much  of  the  mis- 
onaergtanding  is  due  to  the  double  sense  in  which  the  word 
/.  Ill  and  ought  to  be  accepted.     No  one  will  question 

ll  :  V  is  one  of  the  most  sacred  of  duties,  and  one  of  the 

iiiful  and  reasonable  of  virtues.     Next  to   Religion,  by 
rl..  ..  ...ad  nndiicart  are  kept  lifted  up  in  lasting  and  loving 

allegiance  to  God,  we  can  conceive  nothing  more  beautiliil  than 
loyalty,  by  which  they  are  turned  to  that  authority  by  which,  in 
Oiurch  or  Slate,  God  is   represented.     We  mean  thcrefuce  b^ 

^  \)  ^ 
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find  our  happi- 

fiwt   element  is 

not   logically  a 

We    recosnize 


loyalty,  the  reverence,  the  love,  the  service  which  we  give  to  a 
dul3'  constituted  authority.  As  far  as  the  civil  power  is  con- 
cerned, it  needs  but  little  analysis  to  find  that  it  consists  uf  two 
distinct  and  separable  elemeuts.  The  first  is  a  judgment  of  our 
reason  by  which  we  recognize  the  necessity  of  public  order,  and 
a  power  to  maintain  it,  and  the  duty  of  I'endering  ohiedierlce  to 
its  laws.  To  this  dictate  of  reason,  Faith  lends  a  still  higher 
and  holier  sanction.  The  second  is  an  atfectiou  of  the  heart, 
by  which  we  love  the  constituted  authority,  wish  with  en- 
thusiasm its  permanence  and  prosperity,  and 
ness  in  supporting  and  defending  it.  The 
essential.  The  second  is  accidental,  and  is 
State  feeling,    but   a    people   or    race    feeling,  _ 

and  obey  the  civil  power  because  we  are  reasonable  men ; 
but  we  love  it  because  it  is  ours,  aud  we  see  in  it  the 
impersonation  of  our  people,  our  own  race,  with  whom  we  are 
united  by  every  tie  of  btood  smd  interest.  Loyalty,  so  considered, 
is  simply  the  family  alFection  of  the  nation  turned  towards  its 
natural  head,  in  whom  the  national  self  is  represented.  The 
first  element  is  loyalty  as  a  "  duty."  The  second  is  loyalty  as  a 
"  feeling."  Loyalty  as  a  duty  may  be  expected  from  all  members 
of  the  same  State.  Loyalty  as  a  feeling  can  be  expected  only  from 
members  of  the  same  people  in  whom  the  civil  authority  is  vested. 
Thence  it  is  mere  confusion  of  thought  to  suppose  that  the  same 
conditions  govern  the  loyalty  of  a  dominant  as  of  a  subject 
people.  Love,  and  all  that  springs  from  love,  wish  for  perma- 
nence, enthusiasm  of  service,  may  be  naturally  expected  of  the 
cue — a  people  can  hardly  help  loving  itself  j  it  can  hardly  be 
hoped  for  in  the  other,  any  more  than  a  man  expects  filial 
tenderness  (rom  his  butler  or  his  junior  partner  in  business. 
An  Englishman,  an  Austrian,  a  Russian,  a  Turk,  who  does  not 
vish  well  to  the  British,  the  Austrian,  the  Russian,  or  Ottoman 
Empire,  is  rightly  regarded  as  a  traitor,  and  his  want  of  atTection 
for  his  people,  unnatural  and  contemptible.  But  when  we  come 
to  peoples  distinct  from  the  above  races,  but  subject  to  them,  we 
are  obliged  to  modify,  and  in  some  measure  to  reverse,  our 
judgment  of  disloyalty.  What  would  be  the  candid  opiiiiou 
formed  by  the  average  Englishman,  of  a  Pole  who  did  not  u?mA 
for  the  freedom  of  Poland,  or,  iu  other  days,  of  a  Venetian  who 
did  not  desire  the  freedom  of  Lombardy,  or  of  a  Greek  who  was 
opposed  to  the  emancipation  of  Greece  ?  What  would  he  say, 
for  instance,  of  a  crowd  in  the  streets  of  Warsaw  cheering  the 
Russian  military  governor,  a  crowd  in  a  piazza  of  Venice 
cheering  an  Austrian  Archduke,  or  a  crowd  in  the  streets  of 
Athens  strewing  flowers  in  the  path  of  a  Turkish  Pacha.  Slave* 
or  ij^pocrites  ! — slaves,  if  they  meant  it  j  hypocrites,  if  they  did 
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not  What,  then,  is  the  loyalty  due  by  peoples  that  are  subject 
to  or  distinct  from  the  people  with  whom  they  form  one  State  ? 
It  is  a  question  of  duty  and  morality,  and  we  turn  for  guidance 
to  the  Church.  We  yather  her  teachings,  not  from  p.issages  in 
Encyclicali  in  which  the  Holy  Father  has  mainly  before  his 
mind  the  duties  of  the  subjects  in  general  towards  their  rulers, 
and  therefore,  for  the  most  part,  countries  which  are  governed 
by  titeir  own  peoples,  but  from  tlic  ordinary  and  practical  rules 
of  theology  which  the  Church  has  never  ceased  to  apply,  and 
bich  no  confessor  would  dare  to  fail  in  applying,  in  guiding  the 
ion  of  subject  peoples.  Let  us  put  the  case  in  the  concrete, 
■nd  suppose  a  contingency  very  hateful  and  very  improbable — 
thnl  the  Armada  had  been  victorious,  that  Spain  had  conquered 
this  country,  and  ruled  it  by  a,  Spanish  Viceroy  in  London,  to 
the  sorrow,  discontent,  and  disgust  of  the  masses  of  the  English 
j-etipie.  An  English  Catholic,  in  these  circumstances,  asks  of  the 
Church,  or  of  his  confessor,  what  is  his  dutj'  as  far  as  loyalty  to  the 
Spanish  Crown  and  Government  is  concerned?  Is  he  bound  to 
recognize  it  ?  Yes,  as  the  government  for  the  time  establislied. 
Is  he  bound  to  respect  it?  Yes;  at  least  to  the  extent  of  obey- 
ing it«  laws.  Is  he  bound  to  be  subject  to  it?  Yes;  as  far  as 
Dot  to  disturb  public  order.  Is  he  bound  to  love  it,  and  to 
■|»prov6  of  its  domination  ?  No.  Is  he  bound  to  wish  for  ite 
contionance?  No.  Is  he  wrong  if  he  declines  to  use  prayers 
which  express  that  witii  ?  No.  Is  he  bound  to  join  in  outward 
pr<jfessions  or  demonstrations  which  go  to  express  enthusiasm 
lor,  or  approval  of,  the  S[)anish  rule?  No.  May  he  hope  and 
pray  for  the  country  to  be  delivered  from  it  ?  Yes.  May  he 
join  a  secret  society  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  its  overthrow  ? 
Bfo.  May  he  take  practical  steps  to  bring  about  its  overthrow? 
"N  -s  there  are  good  grounds  and  reasonable  hopes  of  success 

I  g.     In  a  word,  his  duty  of  loyalty  as  detined  by  the 

<  onsisis  in  simply  not  "  resisting  "  the  power  which  is 

i.,t  ^....j.mtee  of  public  order — the  "powers  that  are."  This 
teaching  of  the  Church  is  the  outcome  of  the  Apostolic  monition, 
iwd  is  what  we  should  expect  from  her,  a  combination  of  the 
■pint  of  reasonableness,  peacefulness,  and  liberty.  We  wonder 
Bl  .  -n  case  in  point,  any  non-Catholic  religion  would  pre- 

»■  :  EnglLthmen  any  other  morality  than  that  of  which  we 

hare  attempted  to  outline.  The  Church  reijuires  this  measure  of 
rcs|>ect  and  obedience  to  constituted  authority.  Uat  to  love  it, 
to  appUud  it,  to  pray  for  it,  and  wish  for  its  continuance,  are 
Aw?  gifts  of  the  heart,  and  lie  clearly  outside  the  duty  of  loyalty, 
nbe  Church  ri'<iuires  that  there  shall  be  a  civil  authority,  and 
Bliat  its  laws  tihall  not  be  resisted  as  long  as  it  lasts.  She 
WtooigfuzeB,  but  she  has  no  mission  to  perpetuate,  the  dviQvvca.V.vn. 
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of  any  people.  In  her  ritual,  there  is  no  form  for  the  blessing 
of  chains.  To  hold  thut  loyalty  is  a  duty,  and  that  subject 
L  peoples  must  submit  to  the  rule  of  the  State  to  which  they  are 
'  subject,  is  a  position  which  no  one  will  call  in  question.  But  to 
go  further,  and  in  the  sacred  name  of  the  Church,  to  require  that 
the  subject  people  must  not  only  accept  the  domination  of 
another  people,  but  evince  a  loyalty  which  means  that  they  love 
it,  ajiprove  of  it,  wish  and  pray  for  its  continuance,  is  neither 
theoloi;-y,  nor  morality,  nor  Christiauity,  but  a  rather  hateful 
combinalioii  of  servility  and  superstition. 

What,  then,  has  England  to  expect  of  Ireland  in  the  matter 
of  loyalty?  One  half  of  Ulster  is  of  the  same  race  and  religion 
as  the  British  people.  Fi'oni  them,  England  may  justly  espect 
loyalty,  not  only  as  a  duty,  but  as  a  race  feeling.  They  are-  one 
race  with  her,  and  they  would  bo  less  than  human  if  they  did 
not  give  to  her  the  loyalty  of  affection.  The  fact  tliat  it  is  ako 
their  interest  to  do  so,  need  not  be  supposed  to  diminish  the 
intensity  or  the  merit  of  it.  From  Celtic  Ireland,  the  Irish 
people — three  provinces  and  the  half  of  the  fourth — she  may 
always  expect  loyalty  as  a  duty — viz.,  npn-resistancc  to  public 
order,  and  loyal  co-operation  and  goodwill  in  working  for  all 
objects  which  have  in  view  the  common  good  of  both  countries. 
Less  could  hardly  be  claimed,  and  more  will  hardly  be  granted. 

In  attempting  to  approach  the  question  apart  from  mere  politics, 
and  consider  onlj'  what  all'ects  the  rationale  of  the  movement, 
the  four  ideas  of  "  People,"  "  Law,"  '•  Liberty,"  and  "  Loyalty" 
have  been  selected,  because  they  seemed  to  bound  the  position 
which  the  argument  of  Home  Rule  may  be  supposed  to  occupy. 
The  idea  of  '•  People  "  teaches  us  that  Ireland  is  a  distinct  poli- 
tical unit  in  the  Empire,  with  wants  and  ways  of  her  own,  and  as 
such  has  a  natural  claim  to  distinct  political  treatment.  The  idea 
of  "  Law  "  teaches  us  that  that  treatment,  however  just  and  fair, 
is  useless  and  unmeaning,  unless  it  proceeds  from  het'self,  and  is 
the  outcome  of  her  own  will  and  character.  The  idea  of  "Liberty" 
teaches  us  that  her  claim  to  self-treatment  is  on  the  one  hand  a 
[  postulate  of  ordinary  freedom,  but  on  the  other  is  logically  dis- 
r  distinct  from  any  claim  to  exterior  indepeudence  or  separation. 
Finally,  the  idea  of  "  Loyalty  "  teaches  us  what  is  the  spirit  and 
temper  which  may  be  reasonably  presumed  to  prc.«ide  over  the 
relations  between  the  two  countries;  iiow  much  may  not  bo  justly 
withheld  upon  the  one  side,  how  much  may  not  be  rightfully 
expected  on  the  other. 

The  fear  that  Home  Rule  must  lead  to  disintegration  or  im- 
pair the  unity  of  the  Empire  seems  based,  first,  upon  a  narrow  or 
superficial  conception  of  unity ;  and  secondly,  upon  a  not  very 
high  conception  of  t\ic  ¥.m^\t«.    live  Empire  is  not  a  dead 
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Ethyeical  mitss,  that  becomes  united  tlie  more  its  elements  are 
cneuded  and  pressed  together.  It  is  a  combination  of  livino;  and 
intolli;jent  forces  working  together  in  migjlity  uiid  may^nificent 
org&ui/.ation.  It  presents  tliereforo  the  character  ol'  a  living 
mechanism.  But  in  a  meclianism  unity  does  not  consist  in 
mere  closeness  of  contact^  but  in  the  accurate  and  admirable 
odjurttncnt  of  parts.  Parts  of  a  machine  may  be  loo  close 
or  clogged  to  work  well  together,  and  there  is  a  degree  of  union 
which  is  fatal  to  unity.  It  is,  at  least,  worth  while  to  consider 
how  far  Ilume  Rule  may  be,  not  the  disintegration,  but  the 
duentHnglcnient  of  the  mechanism  of  Empire.  If  three  partners 
ia  a  niercautilQ  tirm,  zealous  for  the  consolidation  of  their  partner- 
ship, agree  to  live  in  the  same  house,  and  by  a  common  council 
reflate  the  details  of  their  respective  households,  the  purchase 
of  fomluud  furniture,  the  education  of  their  sons  and  the  dressing 
of  their  daughters,  it  might  be  fairly  doubted  whether  the 
arraugement  would  for  long  contribute  much  to  their  peace  and 
bappineixs  especially  if  one  of  the  three  were  dominant  and 
disposed  all  according  to  his  own  taste  and  judgment.  We 
venture  to  think  that  upon  the  day  when  this  artificial  union 
would  be  broken  up,  and  each  returned  to  the  peaceful  freedom 
of  his  uwn  establishment — (to  home  rule) — immeasurably  more 
would  be  done  for  the  unity  and  strength  of  the  mercantile  firm 
than  ujHjn  the  day  when  the  ill-advised  arrangement  was  first 
Ctntered  into.  There  arc  plainly  cases  in  which  a  little  less  union 
means  a  great  deal  more  unity.  It  is  allowable,  therefore,  to  see 
in  Homo  Rule  a  measure,  not  of  disintegration,  but  of  wise 
devolution,  by  which  each  country  is  freed  from  unnecessary 
1 '  '  ontrol,  interference  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  the  other ; 

•  1  all  the  intelligence,  industry,  and  patriotism  in  each 
is  turned    lull    on,   with    undistracted  energy,   to  the 
•_  J  iiont  of  its  own  resources  and  ibe  working  out  of  its  own 

[destinies ;  by  which,  in  a  word,  all  parts  and  powers  of  the 
^Smpirc  are  set  forth  to  function  with  a  minimum  of  friction 
•od  a  maximum  of  force  and  freedom.  The  strength  of  the 
Ltftovement  will  lie  in  the  ideas  of  which  it  is  made  up.  These 
Imotive  ideas,  working  deftly  and  swiftly  in  the  minds  of  men 
und  winning  their  way  into  the  cunscience,  are  the  real  agitators. 
|T1m^  ore  not  of  a  kind  that  can  be  put  into  Kilmainhain.  If 
■hty  arc  those  of  justice  and  truth  the  future  belongs  to  them. 
rT'  i-r  ofUreutBritain  is  no  argument  against  them,  any  more 

I  KlO-tun  gun  would  bean  argument  against  a  proposition 

I'Ui  gt\/Uit.lry.     The  American  people  were  immeasurably  stronger 
\%x\d  more  numerous  than  the  negro  po[iulation.     Yet  tliere  were 
at  work  in  behalf  of  the  latter,  ideas  which  were  stronger  than 
thie  American  i>eoplo,  and  which  tinally  broke  Uvt^  \mv\<^  (^^  N}&.% 
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negro  with  the  very  hands  of  his  white  brethren.  If  like  iaeas 
<^ive  Home  Rule  a  place  in  the  programme  of  modern  proj^ress 
nothing  will  resist  its  cominfr,  afid  the  happiest  part  of  its 
triumph  will  be  that  it  will  come  as  willing  work  and  gift  of  the 
conscience  and  strengtli  of  the  British  people.  History  will  see 
in  it,  not  the  fruit  of  strife,  or  of  race-hatred,  or  of  deeds  of 
violence,  but  rather  one  of  the  peaceful  victories  of  light  which 
mark  the  steps  of  the  progress  of  great  peoples,  and  which  unite 
in  the  same  glory  both  the  victors  and  the  vanquished.  Great 
Britain  is,  happily,  powerful ;  but  there  is  a  power  from  which 
she  cannot  escape — from  which  she  herself  would,  least  of  all, 
seek  an  escape — the  power  which  ideas  of  right  and  freedom 
exert  more  and  more  over  the  mind  and  conscience  of  peoples. 
When  we  believe  that  to  that  kind  of  pressure.  Englishmen 
are  likely  to  yield  the  most  readily  and  completely,  we  feel 
that  we  pay  the  highest  tribute  to  the  temper  of  the  English 
mind  and  the  iibre  of  English  character. 

J.    MOYES, 


II.  The  Probable  Conseqiiences  of  Hojik  Rule. 

1.  Home  Rale.     A  reprint  from  the  Times  of  recent  Articles 

and  Letters.    The  Tmes  Office.     ]!S86. 

2.  Ireland.    A  Book  of  Light  on  the  Irish  Problem,  contributed 

in  union  by  a  number  of  leading  Irishmen  and  Englishmen. 
Edited  by  Andrew  Reid.  London :  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.     1886. 

ARLTDE  shock  was  inflicted  upon  the  minds  of  the  public  when, 
towards  the  close  of  last  year,  it  was  announced  one  morning 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  prepared  to  treat  with  Mr.  Parnell  on 
the  subject  of  Home  Rule.  The  results  of  the  general  election 
had  then  become  known,  and  it  was  clear  that,  if  the  Liberals 
meant  lu  enjoy  tlie  sweets  of  ofiice,  they  must  make  terms  with  the 
compact  and  determined  body  of  men  whom  Mr.  Parnell  h;id 
obtained  from  "  the  free  and  independent  electors "  of  Ireland. 
Had  the  country  given  Mr.  Gladstone  a  clear  majority  over 
Conservatives  and  Parnellites  together.  Home  Rule  would  not 
have  found  a  place  in  the  programme  of  the  Liberal  party,  or 
exercised  the  constructive  ability  of  its  leader's  brain.  But  the 
majority  was  not  sufficient  to  crush  the  national  .aspirations  of 
Mr.  Parnell  and  his  followers;  and,  accordingly,  Mr.  Gladstone 
found  a  "  mission  ■" — a  mission  from  heaven  to  adjust  the  affairs 
of  Ireland,  which  somehow  was  intermixed  with  a  mission  to  sit 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  Speaker  and  continue  his  beneficent 
career  as  a  parliamentary  autocrat. 
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Never  in  the  history  of  English  political  Hie  has  any  great 
Inder  of  party,  with  such  cynical  indifference  to  the  judgment  of 
posterity,  with  such  total  disregard  of  his  own  repeated  and 
emphatic  assurances,  ventured  to  reverse  his  policy  in  order  to 
secure  a  short-lived  tenure  of  office.  We  live  in  an  age  when 
political  morality  Is  enforced  upon  mere  electors  by  tine  and 
imprisonment,  but  sin  in  high  places  goes  unpunished,  and  the 
bribery  of  place  and  power  is  permitted  to  dispose  of  the  destinies 
of  a  nation. 

In  one  form  or  another  the  discontent  of  Ireland  with  the 
"  Saxon  yoke  ''  has  for  half  a  century  been  before  the  English 
public;  and,  whether  tiie  demand  was  for  Repeal  or  Home  Rule, 
it  was  always  regarded  by  statesmen  on  both  sides  of  the  House, 
and  by  Mr.  Gladstone  himself  among  the  number,  as  lying 
beyond  the  range  of  discussion.*  For  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  con- 
verted frame  of  mind  has  been  reserved  the  privilege  of  fullilling 
his  mission  by  proposing,  if  not  effecting,  the  disintegration 
of  the  empire.  He  has  not,  indeed,  as  yet  formulated  his  scheme. 
Lot  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  some  measure  of 
Home  Rule  is  contemplated  or  promised  by  him ;  and,  as  we 
shall  endeavour  to  show  in  the  follov.'iug  pages,  any  concession 
at  the  present  time  must  involve  one  or  both  of  the  countries  in 
irremediable  disaster.  Though  we  are  still  iu  the  dark  as  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  innovations  which  Mr.  Gladstone  in- 
tends to  propose,  it  is  clear  that  whatever  measure  of  Home  Rule 
he  may  think  tit  to  introduce  will  come  to  us  discredited  by  the 
circumstances  of  its  origin.  To  the  narrow  motives  of  party 
expediency,  and  not  to  any  far-seeing  political  foresight,  must  bo 
:i  the  flat;itious  compact  between    the  Liberal  party  and 

;.  .  ircted  Irish  members.  On  one  side  there  is  the  desire 
to  swnire  at  any  price  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
thr-  iithtT  an  unconcealed  hatred  of  the  English  connection. 
.  t  can  be  expected  from  a  treaty  between  parties  actuated  by 
ufu  motives?  Mot  a  measure  in  which  the  best  interests  of 
er  England  or  Ireland  will  be  carefully  considered,  and  cer- 
tainly not  one  in  which  the  rights  of  the  loyalists  iu  Ireland  will 
int-et  witi)  siitlicient  recognition. 

In  the  e«tablishment  of  an  emancipated  Irelanu  there  are 
of  course  indefinilu  possibilities  as  to  the  form  of  the  new 
ooustilutjdn,  ranging  i'rom  complete  and  absolute  independence 
Ui  a  moderate  measure  of  local  government.  \Ve,  tor  our- 
•clveii,  rcgardmg  the  policy  of  surrender  as  a  fatal  mistake,  do 


*  In  tho  March  Dumber    of    li\'i(lii,.„nl  4omt>  ot'  the  uttcraucea  of 
LiWimI  ftateamen  on  this  subjoct  iirc  juJioivusly  »eVec\c<L 
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not  attach  very  much  importance  to  the  precise  aniciini 
concession  now  to  be  g;rautetl,  for  if  the  demands  of  the 
Nationalists  are  not  satisfied  in  full,  a  new  campaign  of  bluster 
and  violence  will  ultimately  secure  to  them  the  victory  which 
they  desire. 

No  one,  of  course,  has  ever  defined  "  Home  Rule.*'  All 
the  complicated  details  of  government  cannot  be  crystalliz«.'d 
into  a  definition.  The  meaning  of  the  words — if  they  ever  come 
to  have  any — will  have  to  be  collected  by  painful  study  of  the 
Act  of  Pailiament,  treaty  of  peace,  or  other  document  which 
declares  the  outlines  of  the  new  constitution ;  but  we  may  do 
Horaething  towards  elucidating  their  possible  meaning,  if  we 
indicate  roughly  some  of  the  types  to  which  New  Ireland  may 
approximate. 

We  start  with  the  assumption  that,  for  the  present  at  least, 
some  conuectiou  is  to  be  maintained  between  the  countries  ;  that 
Ireland  is  not  to  be  set  up  in  life  as  an  European  power,  with  a 
green  flag  and  an  empty  exchequer.  Little  as  she  likes  it,  she 
must  continue  under  tlie  sovereign  authority  of  the  Crown  of 
Great  Britain,  and  bear  the  humiliation  as  best  she  can.  .\nd 
the  very  iact  that  it  is  a  humiliation  is  what  makes  everj' 
scheme  of  Home  Rule  so  utterly  hopeless.  Nothing  will  ever 
satisfy  the  aspirations  of  Irish  agitators  so  long  as  England 
possesses  even  the  shadow  of  authority  within  the  ambit  of  their 
coust-line,  Mr.  Parnell  makes  this  perfectly  clear  when  he  says, 
"  No  man  lias  the  right  to  fix  the  boundary  to  the  march  of  a 
nation,  no  man  has  a  right  to  say  to  his  country,  '  Thus  far 
shalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther,'  and  we  have  never  attempted  to 
fix  the  'tie  plus  ultra  of  Ireland's  nationhood,  and  we  never 
shall." 

Whatever  grandeur  the  remote  future  may  have  in  store  for 
Ireland's  "  Nationhood,"  we  may  dismiss  for  the  present  the 
notion  of  her  separate  existence,  inasmuch  as  she  lias  neither 
monej'  nor  credit,  nor  the  means  of  aci^uiring  them.  Complete 
independence  being  out  of  the  question,  the  loosest  boml  of  con- 
nection is  that  which  consists  in  a  common  Sovereign,  and 
nothing  more.  Two  countries  thus  united  are  only  an  olTensivc 
and  defensive  confederacy,  their  legislative  and  executive 
machinery  being  entirely  disconnected.  Sweden  and  Norway, 
England  and  Hanover  in  former  times,  and  England  and  Scot- 
land before  the  Union,  iurnish  examples  of  this  shadowy  con- 
nection. The  difficulties,  however,  which  oppose  the  creation  of 
an  independent  Ireland  are  not  got  rid  of  or  diminished  by 
simply  maintaining  a  eomuion  sovereign  authority,  for  the 
A'nauciai  resources  of  the  country  would  not  be  thereby  in  any 
way  increased.     llepci\\  ut  IW  \1\x\otv,  ot  the  establiBhment  of  a 
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local  Parliament  with  unlimited  logislative  functions,  is  unwork- 
able without  the  separation  of  the  Treasuries  ;  and  here  again  we 
are  met  by  the  ntifortunate  complicat'ou  of  Ireluud's  bankruptcy. 
The  scheme  wliieU  will  probably  find  favour  iu  the  eyes  of 
5Iinister8  is  that  which  includes  the  grant  of  parliamentary 
institutions,  coupled  with  so-called  g\iarantees  that  the  Irisii 
Legislature  is  not  to  meddle  with  Imperial  affairs.  There 
remains  only,  as  the  minimum  of  "  remedial  legislation,"  the 
establishment  of  some  limited  form  of  local  government,  like  that 
which  prevails  in  London  and  other  large  towns.  But  to  this 
proposal  we  need  not  devote  any  attention,  because  it  certainly 
would  not  be  accepted  by  Mr.  Paruell,  and  his  approval  is  the 
touch.stone  to  which  English  Ministers  must  now  submit  their 
measures. 

Home  Rule  may  be  regarded  for  the  present  purpose  as 
equivalent  to  the  establishment  of  a  legislative  body  in  Ireland, 
controlled  by  certain  limitations  and  restrictions  to  be  settled 
diplomatically  between  the  high  contracting  parties.  It  is  in 
this  sense  that  wo  shall  •  use  the  words  "  Home  Uuie  "  in  the 
following  observations,  which  will  Ije  directed  mainly  to  exposing 
the  dangers  and  didiculties  of  such  a  scheme.  Before  passing  to 
that  subject,  however,  it  mav  be  well  to  recall  to  mind  that 
Home  Itule,  as  now  demanded,  differs  essentially  from  Repeal  of 
the  Union  and  the  re-establishment  of  Grattan's  Parliament. 
The  latter  is  no  longer  within  tlie  bounds  of  possibility.  We 
cannot  undo  the  past,  and,  by  simply  abrogating  a  single 
statute,  recall  to  life  and  working  order  a  system  which  has  lain 
dead  for  nearly  a  century.  What  resemblance  can  be  traced 
between  the  political  conditions  of  Ireland  at  the  present  day  and 
at  the  time  of  the  Union  ?  The  position  of  parties  is  exactly 
reversed,  and  we  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  any  Chamber  now 
elected  by  popular  suffrage  would  differ  widely  Irom  that  Irish 
Farliauicnt,  composed  exclusively  of  Protestants  and  Orangemen, 
which  secured  its  legislative  independence  a  hundred  years  ago. 

One  of  the  gravest  objections  to  the  grant  of  Home  Rule  is, 
•  demand  for  it  6j)rings  from  a  section  of  the  community 
1/  hostile  to  the  lintish  connection,  who  profess  the  most 
Rrdent  Nationalist  principles,  and  '."ho  can  rest  satisfied  with 
nothing  short  of  complete  independence.  Now,  it  is  grossly 
iaacoumte  to  speak  of  Ireland  as  a  nation.  That  term  implies 
unity  of  race,aud  there  is  no  country  where  the  diversity  of  races 
•o  fatally  coincident  with  diversity  of  religion  and  social  statoa. 
Hiero  are  within  the  country  two  nations  whose  numbers  are, 
Toaghlj  speaking,  in  the  proportions  of  three  to  one.  Tlie 
minority  are  loyal  to  the  Britiwh  Crown,  Protestants  in  religion, 
■D«i  were,  for  the  most  ]>art,  landowuet* ;  \,V\e  mayinX.'i ,  v>\Jk.  ^'^ 
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contrary,  are  rebels  in  heart,  CatholicB  in  profession,  and  were,  until 
lately,  the  tenants  of  tho  Protestant  minority.  This  last  rclation- 
ehip  has,  as  all  the  world  knows,  been  placed  on  a  new  foundation 
by  the  exceptional  legislation  of  recent  years.  If  English  sts 
men  and  politicians  would  only  realize  the  fact  that  iu  Ireland 
there  are  two  parties,  or  rather  two  nations,  and  not  merely  that 
one  represented  by  tlie  self-styled  Nationalists,  ready,  on  the 
removal  of  English  restraints,  to  fall  upon  each  other  with  the 
accumulated  rancour  of  centuries,  they  might  postpone  Home 
Rule  until  there  was  some  prospect  of  a  peaceful  issue,  A  war 
of  religion,  of  race,  of  agrarian  ferocity,  is  certainly  a  calamity 
the  mere  possibility  of  which  should  make  men  pause ;  and  it 
must  not  be  supposed  that  the  chances  of  success  are  at  all  repre- 
sented by  the  numerical  strength  of  the  two  parties.  The  supe- 
riority of  numbers  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics  scarcely  does  more 
than  counterbalance  the  advantages  possessed  by  the  Ulster 
Orangemen  in  resolute  courage  and  capacity  for  discipline;  and 
if  the  combatants  were  allowed  to  fight  it  out  the  victory  might 
for  some  time  be  in  suspense.  In  all  probability,  however,  troo 
.of  American  Irish  would,  with  the  connivance  of  the  Unit 
States,  be  thrown  into  the  country  to  hel[)  the  peasantry  of  the 
South  and  West;  aud  with  their  assistance  the  Orange  popula- 
tion might  Gventuully  be  exterminated.  The  future  of  the  country 
may  be  left  to  the  imaginations  of  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
that  interesting  ethnological  development — an  American  Irish- 
man. It  is  utterly  futile  to  bring  forward  examples  of  Home 
Rule  in  foreign  countries  as  precedents  for  Ireland.  In  none  of 
them  do  we  find  the  dependent  country  torn  asunder  by  the 
animosities  of  conliieting  races.  r>r.  F.  L.  Weinmann,  in  the 
little  wurk  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article,  has  given  a 
sketch  of  the  dual  system  of  government  in  Hungary  and  Austria, 
but  he  is  compelled  to  admit  that,  "Although  there  are  certain 
jjoints  of  similarity  in  the  relative  positions  of  Hungary  towards 
Austria  and  Ireland  towards  Great  Britain,  yet  in  many  other  and 
very  important  respects  there  is  us  wide  a  difference  between  tho 
two  countries  as  possibly  can  be."  Another  essayist,  in  the  same 
volume,  expresses  the  opinion  that  something  closely  analogo:\8 
to  the  constitution  of  the  American  States  should  be  conferred 
on  the  Irish  people.  "  The  nearest  analogue,"  he  says,  "  to  the 
reform  of  Irish  aljuses,  and  the  development  of  political  and 
social  responsibility  in  Ireland,  is  the  State  of  the  American 
Union."  If  the  oVer-learned  Professor  had  a  character  for 
humour,  we  should  have  imagined  that  he  was  jesting  when  he 
wrote  of  "  the  development  of  political  and  social  responsiliility 
in  Ireland."  Surely  no  country  in  the  world  has  ever  pushed 
this  responsibility  so  far.    It  is  only  by  the  permission  of  the 
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political  club,  commonly  known  as  the  local  brnnch  of  the 
r^'ational  League,  titat  life  and  tlie  means  of  living  are  retained 
by  the  individual.  What  further  development  of  social  respon- 
'  cibility  can  there  be  when  the  slightest  infringement  of  the 
rules  of  terror  is  punished  by  a  cruel  ustracism,  if  not  by  active 
outrage?  Vet  the  Professor  craves  for  a  furtiier  development  of 
politieal  and  social  responsibihty  in  a  country  which  has  invented 
"  Boycotting  !  "  Each  State  has,  according  to  the  American 
Constitution,  the  power  of  making  local  laws  and  oF  imposing 
taxes  on  property;  it  has  its  own  police  under  its  own  manage- 
nieut, 

Inlt  it  can  impose  no  customs  duty  or  excise;  it  can  shelter  nn  offender 
ttgaiiut  the  rriminnl  laic,  anri  protect  no  citizen  a/jainut  civil  prnresx 
....  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  national  defence  or  with  foreign 
policy  ;  and  it  can  decline  no  burdens  which  the  authority  of  Congress 

impoMS  on  it  for  Federal  purposes The  Supreme  Court  decides 

oa  the  question  whether  enactments   are  constitutional  or  not,  and 
I'diaallows  them  in  the  latter  contingency. 

Such  is,  in  brief,  the  constitution  to  be  bestowed  upon  Ireland ; 
but  does  the  writer  imagine  that  Ireland  under  Home  Kule  will 
be  less  able  and  willing  than  she  is  at  present  to  "  shelter  ofl'enders 
against  the  criminal  law,"  or  to  "protect  her  citizens  against  civil 
prrx'i'.ss  I"  "  The  same  line  sense  of  humour  which  the  author  Jis- 
nlays  in  recommending  a  further  development  of  social  responsi- 
trility,  is  again  apparent  in  the  notion  of  Ireland  having  nothing 
to  do  with  the  national  defence;  and  culminates  in  the  sugges- 
tion that  by  a  decree  of  the  Supreme  Court  the  question  is  to  be 
decide<l,  what  Irish  enactments  are  constitutional  or  not.  The 
Federal  process-server  who  brings  an  unpopular  veto  to  Dublin 
is  not  likely  to  fare  better  than  the  humbler  servant  of  the  law 
doc*  at  present  when  he  seeks  to  serve  a  writ  or  judgment. 
Willing  submission  to  the  central  authority  is  the  essence  of  the 
Federal  compact.  M'hnt  reason  is  there  to  suppose  that  Ireland 
will  suddenly  acquire  tljis  spirit  of  international  meekness? 
I  Wh!  has  found  turbulence,  intimidation,  and  outrage  succeed  in 
s  freedom  from  her  powerful  but  plethoric  mistress,  and 
ivmely  improbable  that  the  victorious  weapons  will  be  at 
onc«  laid  aside.  No :  Federalism  is  very  well  for  States  whose 
iendcncy  is  centripetal ;  it  is  but  a  temporary  expedient  to 
coant<*nict  the  forces  of  disintegration. 

Accepting  .Mr.  Parnell  as  the  fully  authorized  spokesman  of 
his  I'arty,  we  And  a  declaration  of  Nationalist  policy  in  the  fol- 
lovtog  extract : — 

N    ■  '•■  till?  world  would  induce  me  to  accept  on  behalf  of  the 

liih..  :i:iythiug  but  the  fullest  and  complewtt  cauvcoiV  onvc  «ii«UL 
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own  afiairs.  What  we  want  for  Ireland  is  that  she  shall  have  control 
over  her  own  destinies.  \Vliat  we  want  ia  that  Ireland  shall  have  the 
power  to  make  her  own  laws,  without  the  bungling  and  fumbling  and 
obstruction  of  an  Imperial  Parliament,  and  that  to  our  people  at  homo 
shall  be  handed  over  the  right  of  attending  to  their  own  concerns, 
and  managing  their  own  business. 

Here  we  have  a  claim  for  the  fullest  autonomy,  hut  there  is  an 
unfortunate  limitation  which  cannot  be  got  over  even  by  an  Irish 
patriot,  and  that  is  the  ever-recurring  difficulty  of  finance.  If 
Ireland  were  solvent,  and  possessed  among  the  nations  character 
and  credit,  she  might  of  course  take  over  her  share  of  the  National 
Debt,  and  henceforward  keep  her  accounts  in  separate  ledgers. 
But  this  is  not  possible.  The  connection  must  be  maintained 
between  the  countries  so  far  as  the  Treasury  is  concerned,  and 
there  is  no  department  of  the  State  which  is  more  frequently 
xequisitimied  in  Ireland.  The  existing  loans  to  Ireland  from 
the  Imperial  Treasury  amount  to  no  less  a  sum  than  twenty 
niillions  sterling.  Irish  Separatists  ought  iu  common  prudence 
to  pause  before  killingso  auriferous  a  goose;  for, assuredly,  under 
a  system  of  Home  Rule,  these  large  grants  of  public  money  will 
cease  to  he  forthcoming  from  English  resources. 

In  glancing  at  the  financial  aspect  of  Home  Rule,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  consider  both  tlie  present  and  the  future,  to  examine  the 
revenue  account  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  as  it  stands 
in  1 886,  and  to  give  due  weight  to  the  various  political  and 
economic  causes  which  will  be  brought  into  action  by  the  total 
or  partial  separation  of  the  countries.  The  first  branch  of  the 
subject  hns  been  recently  examined  by  an  eminent  statistician 
in  the  pages  of  the  Nindetndh  Century*  and  he  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  English  Government  is  a  loser  by  Ireland  to 
the  extent  of  about  ££,7o(.l,000  per  annum,  altiiough  it  receives 
from  Ireland  over  £3,000,000  more  revenue  than  Ireland  on  any 
fair  computation  ought  to  pay.  This  is  a  striking  result,  but 
there  seems  to  be  a  lurking  fallacy  in  the  word  "  ought." 
Inequality  of  taxation  is  certainly  implied  by  Mr.  Giffen's  state- 
ment, to  such  an  extent  as  to  impose  a  crushing  burden  on  the 
weaker  and  poorer  country.  But  what  is  the  fact?  Not  only 
is  Ireland  as  mercifully  treated  by  the  tax-gatherer  as  Great 
Britain,  but  she  is  even  better  off  than  her  neighbour — there 
being  no  land-tax  or  assessed-taxes  in  Ireland.  The  great  mass 
of  the  present  revenue  is  collected  from  the  customs,  excise,  and 
income-tax,  and  these  are  levied  in  both  countries  under  the 
same  system  and  according  to  the  same  tariff.     In  Mr.  Qifieu's 


•  "The   Economic  Value  of    Ireland  to  Great  Britain,"  by  Robort 
■GiS^n :  Aiuetocnth  C'e)itury,  March  1886. 
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"  ought,"  therefore,  there  is  a  covert  attack  upon  the  present 
system  of  taxation,  a  system  which  has  been  deliberately  adopted 
as  the  fairest  that  can  be  devised.  Taxable  resources  form  the 
Lasie  of  biu  calculations,  and  his  figures  (which  are  of  course  to  a 
great  extent  fanciful  *)  lead  him  to  the  concliisiou  that  Ireland 
pays  nearly  t7,000,00(J,  beinf;  a  tenth  or  an  eleventh  ot  the  taxes 
of  the  country,  while  her  resources  are  only  about  one-twentieth. 
This  anomaly  is  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Irish  are 
a  poor  people  who  spend  an  inordinate  proportion  of  their  in- 
comes on  tobacco  and  whisky.  They  can  at  any  moment  untax 
themselves  by  limiting  their  potations. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Great  Brit^iin  spends  on  Ireland 
much  more  than  she  receives  back  in  taxes ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  she  would  be  a  gainer,  even  finnn(?ially,  by  the  quasi- 
indepeudence  of  that  country.  The  cost  of  periodically  enforcing 
with  the  strong  arm  the  observance  of  the  guarantees,  or  the 
payment  of  Ireland's  quota  towards  Imixjrial  expenditure, 
coupled  with  the  probable  loss  of  a  considerable  portion  thereof 
in  lamiue  years,  would  probably  make  up  a  larger  Irish  bill  than 
she  has  at  present  to  pay.  But  even  these  items  of  expenditure 
are  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  loss  and  inconvenience 
which  would  result  from  the  adoption  by  the  Irish  Parliament  of 
an  old-world  commercial  policy.  The  prohibitive  duties,  certain 
til  be  imposed  in  Ireland  on  English  nianufactured  goods,  would 
deprive  England  of  her  ncjtrest external  market ;  while  the  system 
of  bounties,  already  indicated  by  Mr.  Pamell  as  one  of  the  l»ene- 
ficud  results  of  Home  Rule,  would  tend  to  impoverish  the  Irish 
<^ommunity  for  the  sake  of  some  I'avoured  form  of  industry.  An 
important  part  of  the  affairs  which  Ireland  would,  under  any 
system  of  Home  Rule,  take  upon  herself  to  manage,  would  bo 
the  raising  of  revenue  by  means  of  taxes;  but  where  the  whole 
power  of  the  country  is  in  the  hands  of  a  single  class,  who  have 
nitherto  shown  themselves  not  over-scrupulous  as  to  the  means 
l»y  which  they  attained  their  end.s,  what  hope  can  be  ontertnined 
for  an  impartial  distribution  of  the  burden?  Is  it  not  morally 
eertsin  that  a  Parliament  elected  by  peasants  would  exhaust  every 
artifice  to  relieve  agriculture,  and  onerate  every  other  form  of 

liutry  ?     What  would  be  the  fate  of  the  landlords  if  they  were 

i«d  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  an  Irish  Parliament  ?     The 

>n  has  been  already  answered  over  and  over  again  by  the 


'08  on  which  Mr.  Giffen's  arjjaments  rest,  we  find 

nf  (rrfflt  Uritain  is  esliniated  nt  t'l,200,(X)0,lHlO  and 

■  their  respective  capitals  are  set  down  at 

■ '.    Tlicru  is  soniBtliing  wrong  here  :   the 

whercaa 


il'i 


juuta  to  17  i  I'cr  cont. 


iigland  being  only  l^i  per  c 
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leaders  of  the  "  National  "  movement.  They  Imve  declared  that 
the  unimproved  or  prairie  value  of  the  land  is  what  the  landlord 
is  eutitlcd  to  claim  ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  even  the 
"  prairie  value  "  would  be  conceded  when  "  landloi-dism  "  had 
been  broufjht  fairly  "to  its  knees" — adopting;  a  favourite  expres- 
sion of  the  aujilatoi-s — and  had  been  abandoned  by  its  English 
protector.  Even  if  bought  out,  the  purchase-money  would  pro- 
bably take  the  form  of  a  charge  upon  the  Irish  Consolidated 
Fund,  a  security  whose  value  is  still  problematical. 

It  may  be  said,  how  can  you  assume  against  these  virtuous 
Irish  gentlemen  that  they  will  be  anything  but  the  most  upright 
and  impartial  of  legislators?  Is  it  fair  to  judge  men  before  they 
are  tried  ?  Unfortunately,  the  statements  we  have  made  depend 
on  several  concurrent  trains  of  inductive  reasoning.  First,  pro- 
ceeding from  tlie  present  representatives  to  their  successors  in 
College  Green,  it  seems  certain  that  the  same  spirit  will  animate 
the  two  bodies.  If  anything,  ihe  distinguishing  zeal  for  confisca- 
tion will  be  more  ardent  under  the  new  regime  than  at  presont. 
There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Parnell  and  his 
Socialistic  followers  will  be  converted  to  the  moral  law  by  finding 
their  iniquities  unrestrained  and  unop])osed.  We  might  as  well 
expect  to  find  the  butler  taking  the  pledge  after  he  had  just 
broken  open  the  cellar.  No  ;  the  members  returned  by  the  new 
Irish  constituencies  will  probably  profess  still  more  "  advanced  " 
views  than  their  predecessors,  and  belong  to  a  lower  social 
stratum.  Their  numbers  must  be  increased,  and  the  rich  recruit- 
ing ground  of  the  London  daily  press,  from  which  so  many  of 
Mr.  Parnell's  band  have  been  drawn,  will  be  no  longer  available. 
A  second  line  of  argument  which  helps  us  to  forecast  with  some 
confidence  the  actions  of  the  "  Reformed  Parliament  "  in  Ireland, 
is  drawn  from  the  working  of  the  existing  representative  insti- 
tutions in  that  country.  Tlie  Dublin  corporation  has  long  en- 
joyed an  unenviable  reputation  for  the  "  liveliness  "  of  its  debates 
and  the  political  views  of  its  members;  and  the  malversation 
of  the  provincial  municipal  authorities  was  exposed  some  years 
ago  by  an  exhaustive  parliamentary  inquiry.  But  the  bodies 
which  bear  the  closest  analogy  to  the  Parliament  of  the  future 
are  those  whose  duties  are  at  present  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  poor  law.  Tlie  Report  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  (Ireland)  Bill  of  last  session*  enables 
us  to  estimate  the  spirit  in  which  a  Nationalist  Board  discharges 
its  functions,  hi  almost  every  case  where  the  management  of  the 
Board  has  been  secured  by  the  elected  guardians,  who  are  the 
popular  representatives  as  distinguished  from  the  magist-rates,  the 

•  Parliamentary  Papers,  1885.    No.  297. 
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aSkira  of  the  Union  have  fallen  into  the  utmost  confusion. 
Corrupt  contracts,  maladministration  of  the  funds,  appointments 
of  incompetent  relatives  of  guardians  to  responsible  posts,  out- 
door relief  on  an  extrava;jant  scale  bestowed  on  evicted  tenants 
and  the  families  of  suspects,  are  mentioned  by  almost  every 
witness  examined  by  the  Committee.  In  one  case  a  guardian 
WMB  himself  an  applicant  for  a  share  of  the  spoil,  in  another  a 
lamp  BUUQ  was  bestowed  on  a  tailor  to  buy  a  sewing  machine,  in 
another  on  a  blacksmith  to  put  a  roof  on  his  forge,  the  money 
being  in  all  cases  presented  in  the  accounts  asil  weekly  payments 
had  been  made.  If  such  barefaced  dishonesty  is  practised  when 
there  is  a  controlling  authority  in  Dublin,  what  would  it  be  if  all 
restraint  were  removed,  and  the  chosen  nominees  of  the  people 
were  permitted  to  act  merely  on  their  own  views  of  what  was 
right?  A  Parliament  chosen  by  the  same  constituents  could  not 
differ  much  from  the  Boards  of  Guardians  in  its  leading  prin- 
ciples of  administration.  We  should  beyond  question  see  public 
money  diverted  from  its  legitimate  application  into  the  pockets 
of  private  individuals,  and  every  department  of  the  State  converted 
into  a  vast  machine  for  jobbery  and  oppression. 

The  fate  of  the  landowners  entrusted  to  a  Parliament  of  tenant 

farmers  or  their  representatives  would  not  be  long  in  suspense. 

The  confiscatioDS  of  the  past  would  be  avenged  by  the  spoliation 

of  the  present  owners  ;  and  these  owners,  it  must  be  remembered, 

are  not  the  descendants  of  the  original  grantees,  deriving  their 

titles  by  descent  from  them,  but  are  for  the  most  part  men  who 

have  invested  their  money  in  the  purchase  of  land  on  the  faith 

of  a  guaranteed  parliamentary  title.     Since  the  establishment  of 

the  £inded  Estates  Court  more  than  ^£"50,000,000  has  been  paid 

for  land  sold  by  the  agency  of  that  particular  Court;  and  on 

every  acre  so  sold  has  been  conferred  an  indefeasible  title  by  the 

Imperial  Parliament.     It  is  a  breach  of  faith  amounting  to  repu- 

Hsation  of  a  solemn  obligation,  after  inducing  the  outlay  of  so  vast 

Hi  inpital,  to  turn  round  and  say  to  the  persons  who  have  l^een  so 

Bnoled  :  Make  the  best  terms  you  can  with  your  new  musters. 

Hk^e  princ'ples  which  the  Irish  8oi  disant  patriots  apply  to- 

HK-agraruin  problem  will  assuredly  be  found  equally  attractive 

to  other  departments   ol    industry.     Well-meaning  but  shorfc- 

»i^htcd  persons,  carried  away  by  tlie  poverty  and  sutferings  of  a 

iaarticuLir  class,  have  unfortunately  sowed   the  seeds  of  Com- 

Biunittro  in  a  fertile  soil.     A  doctrine  at  once  so  dangerous  and. 

■ttractive  cannot  fail  to  delude  and  to  destroy  a  people  once 

^coerooB  and  virtuous,  and  to  blight  the  fair  prospects  of  Ireland 

with  the  double  curse  of  cupidity  and  poverty. 


TOL.  XT. — xo.  n. 
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The  Sun. — M.  Fayc's  brilliant  hypothesis  of  the  oripin  of  the 
world  has  uttrocted  considerable  attention  abroad.  We  noticed 
in  the  last  issue  of  the  Dublin  Keview  some  of  the  point* 
of  the  theory,  principally  the  support  wliich  the  latest  results  of 
the  science  of  the  nineteenth  century  brings  to  the  Mosaic  account 
of  creation.  The  distinguished  astronomer  has  recently  brought 
forward  fresh  evidence  in  contirmation  of  his  theory  ns  to  the  recent 
formation  of  the  sun.  lie  divides  the  fixed  stars,  which  are  most 
iprobahlv  suns  to  their  systems,  into  three  classes — white,  yellow,  and 
»ed.     'Ihe  white  stars,  which  comprise  about  CO  per  cent,  of  the 

hfile,  liave  reached  the  fullest  development  of  their  splendour. 
The  yellow  stars,  forminff  about  35  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  are  thoee 
that  arc  hastening:  to  their  decline.  Their  temperature  is  not  so 
hig'h ;  hydrogen  forms  a  cloud-like  envelope  around  them ;  oar 
chief  metals,  in  the  form  of  vnpour,  are  present  in  their  light. 
The  red  stars  are  relatively  small  in  number ;  they  are  almost  extinct. 
Strong  absorption  bands  ap])ear  in  their  spectra;  hydrogen  has 
almost  disaj)peared,  being  engaged  in  chemical  compounds. 

Our  sun  is  a  star  of  the  second  order — a  yellow  star.  It  has  passed 
through  its  pliuse  of  mnximum  brightness,  its  light  and  heat  are  now 
on  the  wane.  Ue  compares  our  sun  to  an  immense  heat-producing 
machine,  which  manufactures  enormous  stores  of  light  and  heat  by 
tlje  shrinkage  of  the  central  ma.ss.  The  sun  spots  are  explained  by 
those  whirlpool  movements  analogous  to  the  cyclones  and  torundoes 
of  our  atmosphere ;  they  have  their  origin  in  the  photosj)here,  and 
are  carried  down  to  the  depths  of  the  sun  below.  '1  here  the  metallic 
molecules,  meeting  with  a  still  higher  tem{)erature,  are  ilis.sooiate<l 
anew  and  hurled  violently  tathe  surface,  producing  the  famous  red 
prominences,  the  objects  of  so  much  scrutiny.  In  estimating  the 
uuantity  of  lieut  expended  yearly  by  the  sun,  and  which  has  been 
develojied  liy  proi;ressive  shrinkage,  the  author  concludes  that 
tifti'cn  milliun  years  is  the  outside  age  of  our  luminary.  On  the 
other  hand  geologists  calculate  that  twenty  million  years  were  ut 
least  required  to  bring  the  earth  to  its  present  state.  M.  Vaj« 
thus  finds  fresh  confirmation  of  his  theory  tnat  the  sun  is  younger 
than  the  earth. 

Hereditary  Stature. — Mr.  Gallon  has  chosen  the  most  complex 
and  anomalous  of  nil  subjects,  sociology,  for  investigation.  We 
have  endeavoured  in  the  pages  of  this  Revi  ew  to  presi.-nt  our  readers 
from  time  to  time  with  the  curious  results  of  his  ini|uirii's.  We  bar* 
now  to  chronicle  another  discoverv  in  the  realm  of  huujanity — the 
Jaws  of  hereditary  stature.  At  first  sight  it  would  npprnr  ns  if 
Bof  hing- were  farther  removed  from  scientific  analysis  fhnn  thu  height 
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statiu%  of  ilitTerent  indiviJimls.  Mr.  Galton  has  constructed  an 
iogeiiiouit  littlu  itisfruriieiit  M'bcreliy  upua  certain  datu  rhe  staturo 
of  iinkuown  individuuls  euii  be  calculated.  Into  tlio  details 
of  tk«  little  indicator  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  euter.  It  is 
enouj^h  to  suy  that  the  averuj^e  height  of  brothers,  sons,  nephews, 

grandchildren  can  be  read  off  at  n  g'lance.  Relying  ou  his 
ence  of  heredity,  Mr.  Ciulton  Im.s  drawn  up  a  paper  con- 
stitution for  an  hereditary  Upper  Chamber.  Two  g^reat,  mistakes, 
he  holds,  ore  coinmitted  when  we  follow  the  law  of  iiriinogeniture. 
The  big'her  quulitications  are  rarely  transuiittud  beyond  the  g^rand- 
sous,  nor  can  sons  und  grandsons  be  considered  to  monopolize 
all  hereditary  gifts ;  tliey  are  shared  by  brothers  and  sisters  und 
their  children.  It  is  uiiju<t  also  to  excluilu  men  of  liifrh  but  sub- 
ordiuute  rank  who  have  married  into  the  nobility ;  their  otfsprinjj 
cannot  fail  to  possess  higii  qunlificutions.  W,  then,  wo  of)en  the 
Second  Chamber  to  all  tiiese  classes,  wu  shall  have  about  twelve  times 
as  many  candidates  as  there  are  vacancies.  One  in  twelve  seems  u 
reasonably  severe  election;  quite  enou^ii  to  draft  oft"  the  incompetent 
aad  not  t<>o  severe  to  discuiiruge  the  umbitiou  of  the  rest.  Such  a 
Chamber,  constituted  aecordiii-^  to  the  most  recent  scieutitic  canons, 
might  Miisfy  a  modem  Democracy  that  professes  to  receive  its 
lii._Mi..-r  nitpiraliuns  from  science.  .Vnd  Conservatives,  if  forced  to 
>.  it  be  willinj,'-  to  accept  nu  nrran-jement  which  accepts  the 

Lt.'  ..  .■.  .  jirnici|ile  iis  a  jturtMif;-jioint. 

The  Industrial  Crisis.— The  situation  is  becoming  worse  and 
woTM*,  production  is  everywhere  diminishiu<^',  wages  are  falling,  and 
iIm  most  favourably  situated  works  are  obliged  to  practise  the  most 
rigid  economy.  The  production  of  conl  has  fallen  otf  very  consider- 
slily  in  Uiu  past  two  years  in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Belgium. 
TIm  diminution  of  export  uf  Enp;lish  coals  bus  been  most  marked  iu 
die  direction  of  l{iis:<ia,  where  tlio  protective  tariff  has  been  estab- 
lisltci.  .Moreover,  Itussiu  is  developing  her  own  corI  indnstrj, 
sriocipiilly  in  the  Trnuscaucasian  district,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
nnwian  coal  is  equal  to  that  of  Newcastle.  Germany  alone  is 
|j,,r..,.vi„,r  iier  export  of  coal,  chieily  in  tiie  direction  of  Italy.  The 
it  11  England  is  iu  a  most  precarious  condition.     The  exports 

a.'  .  diminishing,  notably  those  to  Itussia,  France,  Belgium, 

I;  Spain.     We  receive  constant  notices  of  furnaces  being 

blo»u  "u;  ;  and  the  iron  districts  present  a  scene  of  desolation  and 
ruia.  France  is  also  atfected ;  the  production  of  pig-iron  in  the 
Mortb  shows  a  steady  diminution  during  the  last  t»'o  years. 
(Jertnsnr  i-*  n^'nin  one  of  ihe  fortunate  countries  where  the  crisis  is 
Ir  >  her  high  protective  tariti' and  the  introduction 

«i  lias  converters,  her  production  of  iron  and  steel 

•kufrs  a  fmuil  but  satisluctory  increase.  Our  chief  supplies  of  copiwr 
eooMt  lo  ui  t'roui  iSpuin  und  the  United  States.  The  production  Lns 
ncmtod.  but  |>rices  hare  fallen  to  the  lowest  fiogsible  figure. 
P---I "h  Irad  mines  have  now  been  completely  ubaudouod.  The 
:  Slstei  is  the  great  source  of  our  lead  supply,  and  theto 
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are  not  wanting  indications  tbat  here,  too,  tbe  mines  ore  sbowidH 

I  signs  of  exhaustion.  Fortunate  Germany  is  increasing:  her  output 
of  lead.  In  the  manufacture  of  zinc,  too,  Germany  heads  the  list ; 
ahout  fortv-five  per  cent,  of  the  total  production  comes  from  the 
Fatherland. 

Natural  Gas  as  Fuel. — In  the  neiglibourhood  of  Pittsburgh 
there  are  a  numijer  of  petroleum  uits  that  furnish  a  constant  supply 

[  of  natural  giis,  wbirh  has  taken  tLe  pluce  of  coal  in  the  iron  and  steel 
furnaces.  It  is  well  known  tbat  niiturfd  gas  is, after  hydrogen, the  rao."!t 
powerful  of  all  combustible  gases.  Its  purity  renders  it  particularly 
iidapted  for  tbe  manufacture  of  iron,  steel,  glass,  and  other  products. 

'it  gives  off  neither  smoke  nor  offensive  vapours,  an  advantage  nmcb 
appreciated  in  populous  centres.  It  dispenses  with  manual  labour, 
and  as  there  are  no  doors  to  be  opened  for  purposes  of  charging, 

•  cold  currents  of  air  are  excluded,  and  thus  tbe  smelting  can  be 
carried  on  without  interruption.  In  Pittsburgh  the  use  of  gas  has 
already  reduced  the  consumption  of  coal  by  one-fourth. 

Snow  and  Weather  Forecasts. — Dr.  Woeikoff,  the  eminent 
Russian  meteorologist,  has  made  some  important  observations  on  tlio 
influence  of  snow  ujion  tjie  vveatber.  This  is  a  factor  in  meteoro- 
logy tliat  has  hitherto  been  ■  neglected.  Dr.  Woeikoff  maintains 
that  tbe  severity-  and  length  of  winter  depends  in  a  great  measure 
upon  the  amount  of  snow-falL  When  the  groimd  is  tliickly  covere<i, 
and  the  snow  does  not  thaw,  we  sliall  find  that  the  cold  weather  is 

I  coHFiderably  intensified,  and  the  advent  of  spring  delayed.  The  roasoD 
probably  is  tbat  the  radiation  of  the  warmth  of  the  soil  into  the  air 
is  arrested,  and  thus  a  most  important  inJluence  in  modifying  the 
cold  season  is  removed.  Tbo  constant  contact  of  the  air  with  a  cold 
icy  surface  cannot  fail  to  have  a  verj'  refrigerating  effect.  Observa- 
tion seems  to  strengthen  this  view.  The  year  1877  in  Russia  was 
marked  by  the  absence  of  snow,  and  a  most  mild  season  was  recorded. 
The  same  thing  was  observed  in  Europe  during  the  winters  1879, 
1680,  and  1880-1881;  no  snow  fell  before  Christmas,  and  December 
■was  a  mild  month.  Dr.  Woeikoff  claims  another  result  from  bis 
researches  ;  he  is  able  to  forecast  tbe  length  of  the  frost.  As  long  as 
there  is  little  or  no  snow,  he  argues  that  frosts  may  begin,  but  they 
■will  not  last.    But  a  foil  of  snow,  not  very  heavy,  is  quite  enough  to 

I  make  the  frost  durable.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  important  this  observa- 
tion may  be  on  the  weather  forecast.  Should  tliere  be  to  the  north 
or  east  of  any  region  any  broad  spaces  covered  with  snow  we  mav 

I  predict  that  the  winter  season  will  be  affected  by  the  proximity  of 
these  snow  masses. 

British  Rainfall. — Dr.  Ruchan.  the  veteran  British  meteorolo- 
gist, has  communicated  to  the  Philo.sophical  Society  of  Glasgow  a 
paper  in  which  he  sums  up  his  valuable  researciies  into  Rritish  rain- 
fall. It  is  well  known  tbat  the  annual  rainfall  differs  conviderablr 
in  its  distribution  over  our  islands.  On  the  east  coast  of  Knglnnd 
it  is  as  low  as  "6  inches,  over  central  England  it  rises  to  40  inches. 
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in  the  monntatnuus  parts  of  Wnles  to  120  inches,  while  150  inches 
a  the  measure  for  the  Lake  district.  1 1  is  not  dilficnlt  to  see  that 
tiie  south-westerly  jfales  trom  the  Atlautic  are  the  cause  of  toia  un- 
equal dowD])uur.     It  is  pos^hle  by   the  rain-gfaug-e  to  trace  their 

one  with  somcthin-;'  like  precision.     The  storms  from  the  Atlantic 

evidently  diverted  by  the  rocky  shores  of  the  west  of  Ireland. 

toLiowiug  the  line  of  least  resistance,  one  branch  sweeps  round  the 

ih  coast  of  Ireland  and  breaks  on  the  shore  of  Cornwall.     lis 

fectB  are  shown  by  a  fall  of  50  inches  in  Cornwall,  decreasing 
to  So  at  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  Bristol  Channel  pves  anotlier 
ofieoiog  to  the  storms,  and  central  England  receives  in  consequence 
a  more  copious  rainfall.  Another  breakdown  occurs  between  the 
WcUh  ana  the  Pennine  rany:e  of  mountains.  The  passage  here 
afforded  is  the  track  for  many  of  the  sliowers  that  vii^it  Derbyshire 
and  Yorkshire.  Kut  that  branch  of  the  Atlantic  storms  that  pass 
Co  the  ^'orth  of  Ireland  is  the  most  heavily  charged  with  moisture. 
With  nothing  to  break  their  force,  these  winds  fall  in  all  their  fury 
va  the  Cumberland  and  West  Highland  coast.  Ko  one  who  has 
witnessed  one  of  these  gales  at  its  height  is  likely  to  forget  the  awe- 
inspiring  .sjtectacle.  They  are  as  remarkable  for  their  vapour  as  for 
ibeir  fury.    The}"  yield  on  an  average  a  fall  of  140  inches  per  annum, 

amount  about  four  times  that  of  the  rest  of  England.  Their  force, 

wevcr,  is  (juickly  s]>ent,  fur  the  east  coasts  derive  little  of  their 
moisture  from  the  wpsterly  gales.  The  water  supply  of  Suftblk  and 
^l'orfolk  would  he  seriously  diminished  were  it  not  for  some  very 
heavy  rains  from  the  east  and  south-cast.  As  fur  central  England, 
the  rainfall  deptcuds  very  much  on  the  heavy  thunderstorms  that 
oct-nr  in  hiiuiraer.  This  is  an  ingenious  and  satisfactory  solution, 
and  we  may  «afely  say  that  we  have  now  the  key  to  that  most 
{■uzzhng  of  problems,  the  distribution  of  rain  over  our  islands. 
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Xzploration  of  Kilima-Njaro.* — The  great  snow-mountain  of 
Eaaiern  Africa,  lung  regarded  as  a  mythical  ornament  of  travellers' 
tale*,  has  within  the  last  few  years  been  brought  into  the  domain  of 
iceofpaphicul  facts,  and  endowed  with  an  existence  as  ])alpable  as 
,tbai  of  Ht-n  Nevis  or  .Mont  Ulanc.  True,  its  crowning  snows  have 
yet  bci'u  troddt'n,  but  the  summit  which  thus  keeps  a  laurel  in 
re  fur  tlie  wuuntaiueer,  can  scarcely  have  a  suqirise  in  store 
for  the  goographer,  so  accurately  has  it  been  observed  and  su  closely 
■]i]iroacLed  by  the  latest  explorer.     Mr.  Johnston,  selected  as  the 
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envoy  of  the  British  Associntion  and  Roynl  Society,  commanded  a 

[•malt   expedition  for  the   scientific  survey  of  the  uiotiutoiii,  with 

I  special  reference  to  the  distribution  of  aniinnl  and  veg-etalilo  life  on 

I  its  slopes,  bis  general  directions  beinp:  to  collect  sis  much  as  possible 

I'SGar  the  snow-line.     The  present  volume  describes  his  adventures 

fin  carrying  ont  these  injunctions,  nnd  the  astute  diplomacy  requin^i 

to  secure  the  goodwill  of  the  various  native  ciiiefs,  between  whom 

the  broad  slujves   of  the  mountain  are  parcelled  out^     The   most 

formiibible  of  these  is  Mandara,  who  keeps  a  standing  army  of  1,000 

men,  but  whoso  friendship  must  bo   purchased    by  incurring   the 

[hostility  of  all  iiis  neighbours,  his  relations  with  whom  consist  of 

'  perpetual  forays  on  his  side  and  rejirisals  on  theirs. 

His  fi-iendsliip   having  been  secured  by  a  letter  from  Sir  John 

Kirk,  backed  by  the  customary   jiresents,   the   traveller   obtained 

[  permission   to    effect  a   temporary  settlement   in    his   countrv.     A 

[  commanding  position  on  a  spur  of  the  great  mountain,  at  a  height 

of  5,000  feet  above  the  sen,  furnished  the  site  for  his  camp,  and  liere 

Le  established  himself  for  several  weeks,  his  domestic  arrangements 

including  a  house,  a  dairy,  a   poultry-yard,  and   kitchen    garden 

planted  with  English  vegetables.     His  relations  with  his  host  were 

rot,  however,  continuously  amicable,  and  he  even  underwent  a  short 

siege  or  blockade  from  Mimdara's  forces.    Tiie  highest  level  reached 

ou  the  mouiituin  was  lG,;iOO  feet,  'J.-OOO  feet  from  the  summit,  but 

r  well  above  the  snow-line,  pbieed  here  at  14,000  feet.     The  biitfalo, 

[  elepliaut,  and  Kudu  antelojie  all  range  to  this  level,  although  it  must 

f  be  the  extreme  limit  of  vegetation.     The  lion  is  found  no  higher 

'  than  3,000  feet,  and  the  rhinoceros  and  zebra  do  not  pass  t?,300. 

The  jilains  surrounding  the  mountain  are  principally  occupied  by 

the  ]\[:tsai,  a  fierce  race  of  semi-nomads  akin  to  tlie  Bari,  Dinlca,  nnd 

Shillouk  tribes  of  the  Upper   iS'ile.     The  entire  manhood   of  the 

nation  is  trained  to  war,  and  their  predatory  raids  are  the  terror  of 

all  the  neighbouring  countries.    They  are  no  doubt  invaders  from 

the  north,  and  the. original  inhabitants  are   those  known  by   the 

generic  name  of  Chaga,  who  form  a  ring  of  small  separate  states 

round  the  Hanks  of  Kilima-Njaro.     They  are  members  of  the  great 

Bantu  family  occupying  nearly  all  Africa  south  of  the  Equator,  and 

,  here  seemingly  disposed  to  industry  and  settled  habits:,  as  thev  sf 

I  considerable   skill   in    diverting    "the   mountain    streams    tLroi 

[  artificial  water-courses  for  irrigation.     Mr.  Johnston  thus  descri' 

'  their  general  social  organization  : — 

Throughout  Chaga,  by  which  is  meant  the  inhabited  district  of 
Kiliran-^>jaro,  there  i.s  no  such  thing  as  u  congeries  of  habitations  form* 
[  jug  a  town  or  village  ia  our  sense  of  the  word.  Each  family  lives  apart, 
irith  its  own  two  or  three  houses  for  men,  women,  and  beusts,  surroauded 
by  its  plantations  and  gardens,  with  plenty  of  ro<.im  for  erpansion  all 
round.  In  another  sense,  however,  each  state  of  Chatca  may  be  looked 
upon  as  a,  huge  straggling  city ;  one  vaNt  capital  of  bats  and  gardsos 
equally  inhabited  and  cultivated  throaghout  its  extent.  This  little 
territory  is  more  or  less  completely  surrounded  by  natural  defeno«3 — 
:'cJeed  the  girdle  of  ravines  and  cliffs  has  formed  the  state  by  giving 
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ity  to  its  iahabitanta — but  there  is  almost  always  one  caay  moans 
""■pprooch  which  haa  boon  left  open  by  Nature,  and  that  is  ihoreforo 
•trorigly  lortitied  by  man.  Consequently,  nearly  all  these  tiny  Chaga 
kiugdoma  have  their  "door"  of  entry,  which  is  at  all  times  Rtrongly 
gnanlod,  and  often  serves  as  the  pretext  for  a  toll. 

A  narrow  tunnel  three  feet  lii^b,  three  feet  broad,  and  six  foet 
loD^,  is  the  approach  through  which  the  visitor  has  tu  wriggle  on 
all  fuurs  to  gain  access  to  the  interior. 

The  forest  stronghold  of  Taveita,  with  its  friendly  natives  and 
primitive  abundance,  is  the  favourite  resting-phice  of  travellers  on 
their  »vay  to  and  from  the  coast.  A  little  republic  of  some  C,UI)0 
l>itants  of  mixed  nationality  scattered  through  clearings  in  the 
is,  Taveita  owes  its  immunity  from  attacks  by  the  Masai  to  its 

firdle  of  impenetrable  jungle,  in  whose  intricate  mazes  the  invaders 
ave  always  encountered  defeat.  Its  internal  ufl'airs  are  administered 
by  a  senate  of  notables  called  Wazee,  or  elders,  whose  authority  is 
upheld  by  all  the  able-bodied  po])ulHtion.  Mr.  Johnston  describes 
it  as  a  rendezvous  of  tribes,  tongues,  peojdcs,  and  nations,  resembling 
in  this  respect  Stanley  Pool  on  the  Congo,  Dondo  on  the  Quanza, 
and  Khartoum  on  the  Nile,  and  says  tlitit,  seated  in  the  porch  of  your 
comfortable  thatched  house,  built  in  a  few  days,  you  may  receive 
visits  from  representatives  of  most  of  the  nations  found  in  East 
Central  Africa,  as  all  come  to  Taveita  somehow,  "  whether  as  slaves, 
traders,  criminals,  tramps,  or  refugees." 

The  author  believe.s  the  country  explored  by  him  to  have  great 
commercial  possibilities,  and  to  give  facilities  to  traffic  not  found 
■«lsewkerc.  The  tsetse  fly  is  absent,  and  the  mountain  slopes  furuiish 
I  the  desideratum  of  a  healtiiy  and  temperate  climate.  Coi!ee  and 
I  augur-cane  grow  wild;  quinine,  tea,  cacao,  and  vanilla  might,  he 
Lthiiiks,  be  easily  cultivated;  gum,  copal,  and  india-rubber  vine  are 
iMbdaced,  and  masses  of  orchilla-weed  cover  the  forests  with  their 
Frrrj-green  veil.  Elephants  and  ostriches  swarm  on  the  plains,  and 
( tae  country  is  described  as  "  a  sportsman's  paradise." 

Colonel  Fijevalsky's  Explorations  in  .Tibet. — The  Tiiius  of 
February  8  ]>ublishes  a  translation  from  the  Novosti  of  the  Kussion 
explorer's  journey  ings  in  Tibet,  summarized  as  follows  : — 

Uff-'inning  wirh  Tibet  itself,  he  describes  the  climate  a.-*  passing  sud- 
denly Irom  extreme  heat  to  cold,  and  vice  verxd.  In  southern  Tibet  the 
c!;mii»'-  is  somewhat  diflerent,  for  there  the  summer  heat  is  less 
•  and  the  cold  in  winter  more  moderate.     Notwithstanding 

,  '•      .         excessive  humidity  prevents  vegetation,  so  that  the  country 
kdocs  not  poGMGS  Etitiicient  pasture  for  cattle.     Only  in  the  western 
1  (liitriris  ig  a  little  grsss  to  be  found,  while  trees  and  shrubs  arc  com- 
I  ibsent.     Despite  this  poverty  of  vegetation,  the  fauna  are 

I  b<.r.,.j.j>..ii.  As  many  as  fifteen  kinds  of  mammifem-  and  fifty-three 
Inecies  of  birds  are  to  be  found  in  this  region.  The  animals  which 
||lod  shelter  in  the  valleys  of  northern  Tibet  are  remarkable  for  their 
HHt«.  The  firvt  place  must  be  assigned  to  the  flocks  of  wild  bulls 
Ib^l),  which  arti  not  fierce.  Then  come  the  antelopes,  sheep,  and 
^^^Mtea.     Many  beun,  wolves,  and  foxes  were  also  seen  by  the 
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expedition.  In  the  east  there  are  also  two  rivers  and  a  few  lakes, 
Rumciently  rich  in  fish,  but  those  of  tew  kinds.  The  Mongol  inha- 
bitants of  the  country  recall  by  their  manners  and  customs  their 
savage  origin.  Thej'live  in  yourts  made  of  felt.  Kultsou,  the  country 
bordering  on  Cliitia,  presents  quite  another  appearance.  The  irri- 
gation there  is  abundant,  and  the  vegetation  extremely  interesting. 
It  was  here  that  Colonel  Prjevalsky  himself  discovered  n  root  w^eigll- 
ing  twenty-sis  pounds.  It  is  inhabited  by  Toungoutes  of  the  Bud- 
dhist religion,  greatly  resembling  our  gipsies,  and  living  in  cabins 
very  much  like  those  of  our  own  y)easants.  Their  temples  are 
interesting  specimens  of  Asiatic  architecture.  In  this  quarter 
another  people,  called  Daldv,  is  also  to  be  met  with,  and  they  differ 
in  very  few  points  from  the  Chinese.  These,  like  the  Turks,  are 
occujiicd  ia  trade.  The  whole  of  this  region  is  divided  between  two 
creeds — Uuddhism  and  Mohammedanism.  The  former  sensibly 
declines  among  these  jirimitive  people,  who  are  unable  to  compre- 
hend its  elevated  doctrine.  Besides,  its  eifect  on  Asiatics  is  ener- 
vating, while  that  of  the  doctrine  of  Mohammed,  based  on  the  sword 
and  constraint,  is  to  produce  au  active  and  energetic  race. 

Chronology  of  the  Expeditions. — Colonel  Prjevalsky 's  first 
journey  lasted  three  years  (1871-3),  during  which,  with  very  small 
resources,  ho  reached  the  head  waters  of  the  Blue  River,  or  Yangtse- 
Kiaug.  His  second  journey  (1870-77)  was  rich  in  scientific  reeiilts, 
though  cut  short  by  unforeseen  difficulties.  In  his  third  tour,  for 
which  he  started  in  1878,  the  sources  of  the  Ilonng-ho,  or  Yellow 
River,  were  reached,  but  he  was  again  compelled  to  return  prema- 
turely by  want  of  transport  and  provisions. 

In  November,  lt*t<'.i,  he  undertook  his  fourth  journey,  baviug 
decided  on  following  the  desert  route  to  the  Yellow  River.  .  Two 
months  were  sjtcnt  in  crossing  the  desert,  as  it  was  the  season  of  the 
greatest  cold,  and  the  mercury  often  froze  in  the  thermometer.  Ko 
member  of  the  commission  suffered  to  any  serious  extent.  Having 
reached  a  more  southerly  region,  the  travellers  found  a  higher  tem- 
perature, but  still  one  showing  variations  of  not  less  than  forty  degrees. 
In  January  there  are  in  the  sun  twenty  degrees  of  heat,  and  at  night 
twenty  degrees  of  cold.  February,  1884,  was  spent  in  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Tibet,  where  the  ornithological  collections  were 
completed.  The  travellers  fed  themselves  by  hunting,  and  they  also 
consumed  large  quantities  of  ten  and  cracknels.  For  bread,  the  roast 
corn  of  the  country,  called  "  zambn,"'  was  used.  In  the  mouth  of 
May  the  expedition  reached  southern  .Snidam,  the  ruler  of  which 
wished  to  oppose  its  passage,  but  was  compelled  (we  believe  by  force 
of  arms)  to  give  them  a  guide  and  some  camels.  Leaving  his  j>ri>- 
visions  under  the  guard  of  seven  Cossacks,  Colonel  Prjevalsky  i)ro- 
ceeded  to  the  source  of  the  Yellow  River,  which  at  this  point'has  o 
breadth  of  only  twenty  feet  to  thirty  feet,  and  thence  to  the  source  of 
the  Blue  River. 

Engagements  with  the  Natives. — After  a  march  of  about  16U 
Tersts,  the  travellers  met  a  party  of  Toungoutes  who  ishowed  them- 
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^Ires  Tcry  hostile.  Some  rifle-shots  were  exchanged,  but  it  was 
jtly  impossible  to  cross  the  Blue  River,  and  Colonel  Prjevalsky 
'oblif^ed  to  beat  a  retreat.  Two  fresh  attacks  on  the  part  of 
inng-ouies  did  not  prevent  his  returning  to  the  sources  of  the 
fellow  Hiver,  and  g-iving-  the  name  of  "the  Lake  of  the  Exjnedi- 
Jon  "  to  one  of  the  Inltrs  from  which  this  stream  springes.  From 
lis  point  the  travellers  had  to  pursue  their  way  for  several  weeks, 
constantly  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  Tounn;outes,  who  fired  ilieir 
primitive  muskets  without  ever  being  able  to  hit  their  object.  This 
race  do  not  abandon  their  slain. 

Western  Saidam. — From  Southern  Saidam,  Colonel  Prjevalsky, 
companied  by  thirteen  persons,  directed  his  steps  to  Western 
Jd«m,  where  the  soil  is  so  poor  that  it  will  not  support  any  animals, 
ren  cameLs.  After  travelling  800  versts,  he  arrived  at  the  edge  of 
impassable  marsh  inhabited  by  swarms  of  pheasant.'.  At  a  place 
illeil  Guz  the  party  halted  for  three  -months.  From  this  ])oiiit  the 
tplorers  traversed  800  versts  more  of  West  Tibet,  in  which  they 
iscovered  three  new  chains  of  mountains.  After  their  return  to 
\7.  they  proceeded  to  Loto  through  some  passes,  and  found  thrre  a 
irkisb  population  who  gave  them  n  very  hospituble  greeting. 
A  similar  reception  was  accorded  them  in  the  western  region  of 
?hina  bordering  on  Eastern  Turkestan.  It  is  a  magnifitent country, 
Wtile,  warm,  wiiliout  any  winter,  having  two  harvests,  one  in 
February,  the  other  in  July,  and  with  fruits  throughout  the  year. 
Imong  the  populuf  ion  are  to  he  found  Chinesie,  Mongols,  Arabs,  Bok- 
triots  aud  Hindoos.  In  its  farther  progress  the  eijiedition  entered 
a  desert  pure  and  simjile,  but  with  a  few  oases.  How  few  these 
Jrre  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  there  were  'JOG  versts  between 
Jo  first  two.  The  oasis  of  Cherchen  contains  the  ruins  of  a  town, 
near  (Jherchen  was  a  range  of  mountains,  hitherto  unkuown,  to 
ich  Colonel  Prjevalsky  gave  the  name  of  the  Czar  Liberator.  The 
~  lasted  here  for  twenty  days  without  ceasing.  'I'he  oasis  of 
contains  about  (iO,(H!K)  deciatines  of  fertile  land  (a  deciatine 
iog  about  eleven  square  yards).  Colonel  Prjevalsky  was  the  first 
ex[dore  the  Potam  river  which  has  a  length  of  no  more  than 
versts,  and  issues  from  a  marsh  ia  the  desert.  The  finest  animals 
lere  are  the  tigers.  Having  cro.ssed  the  Potam,  Colonel  Prjevalsky 
the  river  Tarim,  reaching  the  rich  oasis  of  Aksu,  and  on 
Ming  the  Thian-Shan  range  brought  his  fourth  journey  in  Tibet 
to  an  end. 

Kaw  State  in  South  Africa.— Under  the  name  of  Upingtonia  a 
district  of  Ovampoland,  about  IM.IO  miles  long  by  ViO  wide,  has  been 
rg»nizr<d  as  a  state.     It  lies  between  the  18th  and  20th  degrees  of 
I  ]at.,  and  the  15th  aud   20th  of  E.  long.,  and  is  200  miles  from 
ch  Bav  at  its  nearest  points.    A  large  trek  of  Boers  is  already 
t.  Louses  have  been  built,  and  the  land,  which  is  given  to 
apeans  free  of  charge,  mineral  rights  only  being  reserved,  is 
pidly  brought  under  cultivation.     It  is  (lescribed  as  a  fine 
suitable  fur  the  growth  of  wool,  wheat  and  wine,  and  the 
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present  occupants,  Boers  and  Englishmen,  are  anxious  to  be  taken 

under  Colonial  protection. 

Proposed  Congo  Railway  — The  crowning  scheme  of  Mr.  Stan- 
ley'n  enterprises  in  Western  Ai'rica  has  assumed  a  tang-ible  form  in 
the  foundation  of  the  Congo  Railway  Syndicate,  the  nucleus  of  a 
joint-stock  comjiany.  With  Mr.  Stanley  himself  and  Mr.  Hutton, 
Chairmiin  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  are  associated 
Lord  Aberdare,  Mr,  Ilouldsworth,  Mr.  Jacob  Briifht,  and  other 
indueutial  men  as  members  of  the  new  Syndicate.  The  estimate  of 
capital  to  be  raised  is  from  one  to  two  miUions  sterling,  and  an  inter- 
national character  will  be  given  to  the  enterprise  by  the  opening  of 
subscriptions  in  the  capitals  of  the  fourteen  Powers  represented  in 
the  Congo  Conference  at  Berlin.  The  administrative  seat  of  the 
company  will,  however,  be  in  England,  and  it  will  be  registered 
under  English  law,  while  a  Hoy  id  Charter  from  the  Congo  State  will 
legalize  its  position  in  Africa.  Taking  the  larger  estimate  of  outlay, 
a  not  profit  of  £100,000  would  bo  rei|uired  to  realize  a  dividend  of 
fi  per  cent.,  and  this  niu.st  be  mainly  obtained  from  goods  carriage, 
as  It  large  passenger  traffic  can  only  be  looked  for  in  a  very  remote 
future.  The  object  of  the  proposed  railway  is  to  effect  a  junction 
between  the  limit  of  maritime  navigation  at  the  head  of  the  Congo 
estuary,  and  the  va.<t  system  of  inland  navigation  converging  on 
Stanley  Pool,  by  a  line  of  communication  flanking  the  long  break 
of  rapids  which  now  intervene  between  the  upper  and  lower  water- 
channels.  These  obstacles  passed,  the  7,000  miles  of  navigable  high- 
way on  the  Congo  and  its  affluents  are  made  at  once  accessible  to 
Eurujiean  commerce,  and  vast  tracts  of  the  heart  oi  Africa  are  laid 
o])Oii  to  civilization. 

An  annual  sum  of  £5i?,000  is  now  expended  on  porterage  from 
the  Lower  to  the  Upper  Congo,  and  the  Congo  State  will  gunrautea 
the  Company  a  yearly  outlay  of  £10,000  for  its  own  traffic  during  a 
term  often  years  from  the  opening  of  the  line  to  Stanley  Pool.  The 
State  Government  also  makes  over  to  the  Company,  40  per  cent,  of 
the  gross  Customs  revenue  from  export  duties  until  the  railway 
shall  pay  a  dividend  of  6  per  cent.  All  land  required  for  the 
establishments  of  the  railway  will  be  conceded  free  of  payment 
or  tax,  and  every  possible  assistance  will  be  rendered  to  the  under- 
taking by  the  State  officials. 

The  first  section  of  railway  will  be  a  length  of  fifty  miles,  to  which 
succeeds  a  stretch  of  the  river  navigable  for  eighty-eight  mile& 
Another  railway  of  ninety-five  mdos  will  complete  the  connection 
with  Stanley  Pool ;  and  Mr.  Stanley  believes  that  the  actual  cost  of 
this  through  line  of  communication  will  be  £475,500.  The  verj 
large  margin  allowed  for  in  the  limit  of  the  capital  of  the  Company 
is  intended  to  cover  the  further  outlay  required  by  development  of 
traffic,  such  as  the  junction  of  the  two  detached  radway  sections  by 
a  connecting  line,  and  the  creation  of  a  large  steam  flotilla  ou  the 
Upjier  Congo.  Hecent  explorations  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Utt«r 
show  that  their  value  as  means  of  communicatioa  have  been  under- 
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estimated  rather  than  csap-frprated  ;  and  should  the  Slohaog^,  the 
g^reiit  ftfituent  which  joius  the  inniu  stream  nenr  the  Equator,  prove, 
iM  is  now  thought,  identical  with  Schweinl'urth's  Welle,  the  riches 
of  the  .SoutheraSouilan  and  L'pperNile  basin  would  find  their  outlet 
by  this  route. 

Uaitod  States  Beport  on  the  Congo  State. — Lieutenant  Taunt, 
of  the  United  States  Mavy,  has  recently  returned  from  a  mission 
to  the  Upf»er  Cong'o,  and  rejwrts  much  more  favourably  on  the 
resources  of  the  country  than  his  compatriot,  Mr.  Tisdell,  U.S.» 
Consul  in  West  Afrioa,  who,  after  a  visit  to  the  Lower  Con^o,  drew 
«  very  g-loomy  picture  of  the  productiveness  of  these  regions.  As 
he,  however,  did  not  penetrate  far  into  the  interior,  much  of  his 
information  must  have  been  derived  at  second-hand,  and  his  coun- 
tryman, whose  journey  extended  to  Stanley  Falls,  over  l.OtMJ  miles 
iulnnd,  is  entitled  to  speak  with  much  g;reater  authority,  llis 
verdict  is  that  there  are  on  the  Conj^o  abundant  resources  to 
develop,  and  that,  thouj^h  there  are  barren  tracts  on  the  Lower 
Congo,  there  is  no  considerable  region  absolutely  unproductive.  As 
to  the  climate,  he  himself  enjoyed  perfect  health,  ana  believes  there 
is  no  reason  why  all  Europeans,  with  ordinary  precautions,  should 
not  fare  as  well.  The  State  officials  are,  in  his  opinion,  very 
oeg'lectful  of  the  rules  laid  down  by  Mr.  Stanley  for  sojourners  in 
Airica,  ami  have  consequently  sutl'ered  in  proportion.  Supplies  of 
Eurupt^au  vegetables  were  obtainable  at  most  of  the  stations,  and  the 
rearing  of  cattle  is  successfully,  carried  on  at  some.  Near  one  of 
tbcm  a  feeding  ground,  frequented  by  vast  herds  of  buH'alo,  shows 
that  the  bovine  species  ought  to  find  a  congenial  habitat,  lie 
advocates  an  increase  in  the  number  of  stations  as  likely  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  Free  States.  The  onlj'  unfriendly  natives  seen 
were  those  at  the  mouth  of  Aruwimi  River,  and  he  ascribes  their 
hostility  to  their  distance  from  any  Euro[>ean  post. 

An  African  Eden. — This  favoured  spot,  described  in  glowing 
terras  by  Captain  Storms,  of  the  International  Congo  Association,  i» 
a  new  station  called  Mpala,  founded  by  him  on  the  western  shore  of 
Lake  Tanganiku.  Originally  entrusted,  in  188:3,  with  tlie  charge  of 
the  station  of  Kurema,  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  lake,  he  reached 
hut  po.st,  after  accomplishing,  in  ninety  days'  travel  from  Zanzibar,  a 
journey  which  usually  takes  from  four  to  five  months.  In. establish' 
iag  the  new  post  at  Mpala,  he  encountered  at  first  great  difficulties 
from  the  natives,  but  reduced  them  eventually  to  submission,  symbol- 
l«wd  by  the  payment  of  "  hongo,"'  or  tribute.  He  also  claims  to  have 
put  down  the  Arab  slave  raids  which  previously  ravaged  the  country  j 
and  in  view  of  this  fact  it  is  matter  for  regret  that  the  Association 
abould  have  resolved  on  the  abandonment  of  their  advanced  outposts 
oo  Lake  Tanganika  and  recalled  their  representative.  Captain  Storms, 
bowvvcr,  regards  this  ste[>  as  but  a  temporary  one,  and  has  for  the 
pTBacQt  installed  the  Algerian  missionaries  as  guardians  of  his  statiouif 
with  ail  their  stores  and  buildings. 

After  a  three  years'  sojourn,  he  pronounces  the  chtniitQ  «&  \.«»\^^ 
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notliing  to  be  desired,  either  from  the  point  of  view  of  salubrity  or 
agreeability,  wliile  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  such  as  to  yield  two  crops 
of  wheat  or  three  of  rice  in  a  sinofle  year.  Palm  oil  and  india-rubber 
are  to  be  had  in  abtindnnee,  the  ivory  furnished  is  said  to  be  of  the 
best  quality,  and  the  furests  contain  inexhaustible  supplies  of  valuable 
timber.  The  stations  were  not  only  able  to  subsist  on  their  own 
resources,  but  also  to  supply  the  wants  of  passing  caravans,  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  the  resources  of  the  Association  may  soon  admit  of  their 
re-occupation. 

Baltic  Canal. — The  Times  of  December  15  •jives  a  summary  of 
the  official  Expose  dcs  iluti/s  attaciied  to  the  Bill  presented  to  the 
Reichstag'  for  the  projected  .ship  cnnal  between  the  North  Sen  and 
the  Bukic.  Military  nod  naval  exi<;encies  are  set  forth  as  the 
primary  motive  of  its  construction,  necessitatiuu;  an  elnborutc  system 
ol'  fortification  which  will  much  increase  its  cost.  The  principal 
commercial  advantage  to  be  derived  from  it  is  the  shortening  of  the 
voyaj^e  from  the  (Jerman  ports  to  the  Baltic  by  337  miles,  thus 
enuljiiug  their  shipping  to  compete  on  more  advantageous  terms 
with  that  of  Seothmd  imd  the  North  of  England,  relatively  better 
placed  as  regards  the  present  circuitous  route.  Thus,  while  the 
average  time  saved  by  the  cunal  to  a  steamer  from  a  German  port 
or  from  London  would  he  '22  hours,  the  passage  from  Hull 
would  be  shortened  by  but  1.5,  from  Newcastle  by  (i|,  and  from 
Leith  by  .'ij  hours,  the  rate  of  steaming  being  taken  at  f<''2b 
nautical  miles  an  hour.  A  considerable  saving  would  also  be 
ejected  to  shipowners  in  pilot  aud  otker  fees,  as  well  as  in  in- 
sunHieo,  the  dangers  of  the  Skiiw  route  being  estimated  to  cause  an 
annual  loss  of  ;200  ships.  The  track  of  the  canal,  which  will  he 
53  miles  loner,  will  leave  the  Elbe  estuary  near  Brunsbuttel, 
to  follovs-  the  Sudensee  and  Gieselau  valleys  to  Wittenbergen  on  the 
Eider ;  thence,  adopting  the  course  of  that  stream,  and  subse- 
quently of  the  Eider  canid  to  Iloltenau,  in  the  Bay  of  Keil.  its 
Baltic  terminus.  Its  surface  breadth  of  (10  rai'tres,  with  a  floor 
width  of  L'O,  and  a  depth  of  85  metres,  will  enable  it  to  accommo- 
date the  largest  vessels  of  tlio  German  Navy,  and  a  period  of  13 
hours  is  reckoned  for  the  i)assnge.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  15(5 
million  murks,  including  8  millions  for  fortifications,  while  an 
annual  expenditure  of  close  upon  "J  million  marks  will  be  required 
for  its  maintenance.  Toll  dues  will  be  levied  at  the  rate  of  about 
75  pfennigs  (Dd.)  on  every  registered  ton,  and  this  charge  wdl 
include  pilotage,  lighting  (by  electricity),  and  tug  fees  for  sailing 
vessels. 

Exploration  of  the  Persian  Border. — At  the  evening  meet- 
ing of  the  Koyiil  Geogra])hical  Society,  December  14.  Colonel 
C.  E.  Stewart  detailed  his  experiences  in  exploring  the  deserti 
country  on  ilio  Perso-Afghan  border,  from  l88'J  to  1885.  TbeJ 
utter  desolation  of  these  lauds  is,  in  part  at  least,  due  to  the  Mongotj 
invasions  of  the  thirteenth  century,  jirevious  to  %vhich  consideraDla] 
eitiea  existed  in  countries  that  are  now  uninhabited.     Thus,  at  sj 
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H|B1  village  called  Ziizan,  near  Klmf,  where  Culonel  Stewart  had 
PViis  facuilijiiurters,  he  found  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  coverin;^  a 
|larg«  area  of  ground,  and  with  remains  of  fortilicatioas  distinctly 
Itmueable.  An  old  villa<>;er  pointed  out  tiie  spot  called  the  Red 
Ifiarden,  where  legend  says  Chiughiz  Khan  had  the  whole  popula- 
I  tion  massacred  in  cold  blood,  and  where  ail  veg'etation  has  since 
Irefiised  to  grow.     According  to  the  English  traveller,  not  Chinghiz, 

■  but  bis  son  Tulai  Khan,  was  the  author  of  the  destruction  of  Zuzan, 

■  perpetrated  in  a.d.  1220-21.  The  remains  of  seventy  kanots,  or 
Icovered  irrigation  channels,  can  be  discerned  in  the  neighbourhood, 
land  it  was  their  dependence  on  this  artificial  supply  of  water  that 
I  rendered  the  ruin  of  these  countries  by  the  Mongols  so  final  and 
I  irretrievable. 

I  Mir  Alam  Khan,  the  Ameer  of  Khaian,  is  the  ruler  of  this  portion 
I  of  the  border,  Birjend  being  its  principal  town.  Opium  is  produced 
ihere  in  large  quantities,  both  for  export  and  for  home  consumption, 
[lundreds  of  people  being  said  to  die  annually  from  its  excessive  use. 
rriie  Lut  desert,  which  separates  the  Ameer's  territory  from  the  Persion 

irovinces  to  the  south,  is  believed  by  Colonel  Stewart  to  be  one  of  the 
ottest  jiarts  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  has  been  only  crossed  once  by 
|£uropcans  (the  Russian  mission  of  Khiinikof,  in  1801)  since  the  days 
H)f  Marco  Polo.  After  undergoing  terrible  sufferings  from  heat  and 
bbirst,  the  English  explorer  ami  his  party  were  forced  to  return 
|to  Uirjend,  brackish  water  being  only  found  in  scanty  supplies  at 
Dong  intervals,  and  an  antelope  with  two  kids,  the  only  living  things 
hncuuntered  iu  the  eighty  miles  of  desert  traversed. 
I  Visit  to  Herat. — Colonel  Stewart  was  subsequentlv  attached  to  the 
EAfgliHu  IJoundarv  Commission,  and  was  one  of  the  three  officers  wlio 
hrisitcd  Herat  in  May  1885,  no  Englishman  having  previously  entered 
bt  since  Sir  Lewis  Pelly's  sojourn  there  in  1800.  The  latest  visitor 
leonfirms  nil  that  previous  travellers  have  said  as  to  the  luxuriant 
■ertility  of  the  valley  of  Herat,  the  whole  of  which  for  a  length  of 
P20  miles,  and  a  width  of  12  or  14,  he  describes  as  cultivated 
pike  a  garden.  The  thickly  planted  villa'^es  show  the  density  of 
kopnlation,  while  that  of  the  town  has  dwindled  from  its  ancient  figure 
H>f  100,000  to  about  12,000,  exclusive  of  the  numbers  of  the  garrison. 
Eoloncl  Stewart  concluded  by  urging  the  prolongation  of  the  (^uettn 
Bailiray  tu  Herat  via  Kandahar,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  which 
pke  declared  to  be  not  physical  but  moral,  consisting  in  the  prejudices 
pf  the  English  and  Afghan  peoples.  An  eventual  junction  with  the 
Bu*sian  lino  from  the  Caspian  to  Samarkand,  whose  completion  is 
i|x{«cted  within  three  years,  would  establish  a  great  circuit  of  com- 
Imutiioutuin  between  Europe  and  Asia. 

I  Petroleum  in  India. — The  suspicion  that  petroleum  existed  in  tlie 
neighbourhood  of  the  Dolan  Pass  has  been  confirmed  by  the  Canadian 
nx{>erts  called  iu  by  the  Indian  Government  tu  test  the  matter.  Their 
Deport  >»  most  encouraging,  as  it  declares  the  supply  (ufhcicnt  not  only 
■to  fuminh  fuel  for  the  frontier  railways,  but  also  to  serve  for  illumi- 
nating  purposes  throughout  Norlhoro  India.    As  it  seldom  occurs  in 
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isolated  beds,  it  is  likely  to  be  found  in  other  places  in  the  sam« 
district,  a  fact  which  inny  revolutionize  the  whole  condition  of 
the  North- Western  frontier.  For  iis  the  Russian  advance  in  Central 
Asia  has  been  incalculably  facilitated  by  the  vast  development  of  the 
petroleum  trade  on  the  Caspian,  so  the  creation  of  ii  "Teat  industry  in 
this  vulnerable  point  of  the  Indian  Empire  will  be  of  material 
assistance  in  helping  forward  cummunicntions  over  the  Afji^han  border. 
Already  the  engines  on  tlie  Pishin  railway  are  being:  adapted  to  burn 
it  as  fuel,  and  the  Indus  flotilla  will  prohably  follow  this  example. 
The  economy  effected  may  be  judf^ed  from  the  fact  that  on  the 
Caspian  shore  jvjtroleum  dregs,  the  form  used  for  fuel,  are  sold  for 
2s.  rid.  II  ton,  while  weight  for  weight  its  value  as  a  combustible 
is  double  that  of  coiil. 

The  Transcaspian  Railway. — The  Tintes  of  February  18 
publisiiPB  a  translation  of  an  oificial  memorandum  by  .General 
Annenkoff,  director  of  the  Russian  railway  intended  to  connect  iho 
Caspian  with  the  Amu  Durya,  in  which  he  speaks  as  follows  of  in 
condition  and  prospects  : — 

From  Kizil  Arvat  the  line  takes  an  east-south-east  direct! 
crosses  the  oasis  of  Ascliel,  and  passes  under  the  walls  of  Gei 
Tepe.  The  principal  station  on  this  part  of  the  line  is  Askabi 
which  is  1317  kilometres  (135|  miles)  from  Kizil  Arvat.  Further 
on  il  turns  round  the  jwint  made  by  the  Shah's  possessions  in  this 
quarter,  and  then  [)asses  into  the  Attock,  a  country  where  we  found 
ninny  villages  formerly  abandoned,  but  which  had  been  re-occupied 
since  the  Russian  annexation.  The  most  considerable  of  these  is 
Kabka.  Still  further  on  rises  Douchak,  whence  start  the  routes  for 
Sarakh.*,  Moslied  and  Ilerut.  From  Kizil  Arvat  to  Douchak  the 
distance  is  391  kilometres  (Cl'.t^  miles).  For  the  wiiole  of  the 
journey  drinkable  water  is  to  be  found  in  sufficient  rpi!intitie&! 
From  Ijouchiik  the  line  bends  east-north-east,  and  stretches  into  th( 
desert  towards  Merv.  Here  streams  are  wanting,  but  two  large 
rivers,  the  Tcjend  (lower  Heri  Riid)  and  the  Murghab  are  fouud. 
From  Diiucliak  to  tbe  Tejetid  is  ill  kilonii>tre.«  (31. J  miles).  The 
Tejend  is  an  interesting  river,  still  little  known  for  part  of  its 
course.  In  summer,  through  the  melting  of  the  snow,  its  water  is 
abundant.  In  winter  it  is  uhnost  dry;  but  on  digging  up  the  bed 
of  the  dried-up  stream  water  is  generally  found  at  the  distance  of  a 
few  feet. 

New  Merv. — From  the  Tejend  to  the  Murghab  is  12a  kilometres 
(78  miles);  from  the  Murghab  to  the  first  wells  bordering  Merv  is 
100  kilomiHres  (62^  miles).  Throughout  this  region  the  most 
frightful  aridity  would  have  prevailed  if  an  irrigation  canal  had  not 
been  constructed  to  convey  water  from  the  Murghab  to  within  about 
thirty-seven  miles  of  the  Tcjend.  Merv  is  a  rapidly-growing  town. 
Formerly  it  was  only  a  vast  CHcrinte,  intended  as  a  jil.nce  of  refuga 
for  the  people  of  tbe  oasis,  and  capable  at  need  of  standing' 
siege.  Since  Merv  became  Russian  houses  have  sprung  up  as  it  h 
enciiantment.     Plots  of  land  are  assigned  to  whoever  wishes  to  talu 
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titem,  on  the  one  condition  that  he  immediately  sets  about  erecting 
"uuilfling'.  Very  shortly  it  will  be  a  fine  town  with  large  streets 
jd  wide  pavements,  and  avenues  planted  with  trees.  The  Murghab 
carries  in  summer  a  great  volume  of  water.  Its  current,  which  is 
iboat  !iOO  mi^'tres  to  the  second  in  summer,  falls  to  about  seventy- 
in  winter.  The  area  of  cultivation  was  greater  before  the 
gtruction  of  the  Sultan  Bend  dyke  in  1874.  Steps  have  been 
taken  towards  the  construction  of  a  new  dyke,  and  the  Russian 
"  Dvernment  has  assigned  for  this  purpose  the  sum  of  COO.OOO 
ubles. 

Further  Progress  of  the  Bailroad. — Between  the  town  of 
Mcrv  iind  the  ruins  of  its  former  great  cities,  the  line  runs  through 
~  iltivuted  fields  and  gardens.  Then  for  a  distance  of  190  kilomt^tros 
Hear  I'JO  miles)  it  crosses  a  sandy  desert.  It  is  in  this  part  that 
the  greatest  difficulties  are  to  be  encountered  through  want  of 
water,  It  can,  however,  be  obtained  by  sinking  artesian  wells,  and 
the  nearer  we  approach  the  Amu  Darya  the  more  clearly  does  the 
water  from  the  wells  show  tliut  there  is  a  subterranean  communicu- 
tion  with  that  river.  The  Transcaspian  Railway  is  strictly  a  military 
*ine,  and  General  AnnenkofF  concludes  by  summing  up  its  exact 
audition  at  present. 
Tmtfic  is  open  as  far  as  Askabad,  and  the  line  is  ready  thence  to 
Gfiiours,  while  from  Gaiours  to  Merv  the  works  are  completed,  and 
bridges  and  stations  in  course  of  construction.  The  line  from  Merv 
towanis  the  Amu  Durya  will  shortly  be  commenced.  The  whole 
'"HO  will  measure  1,06a  kilometres  (OGo^  miles)  of  which  it  may  bo 
lid  nearly  Ono  (or  ;j?5  miles)  are  finished,  viz.,  from  Kizil  Arvat 
to  Mf>rv.  Wind  and  sand  are  the  two  principal  opponents  of  the 
jjiusiian  engineers,  and  General  Annenkoft" states  that  the  only  way 
I  overcome  them  is  by  planting  trees  along  the  whole  of  the  route. 
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I  Bed  QUnc,    By  Katiiauine  S.  Macquoid.     London  : 
Ward  &.  Downey.    1886. 
^HE  "Red  Glove"  is  the  sign  of  a  glover's  shop  in  Bonio,  and 
the  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  among  the  bourgeois  life  of  the 
:  city  br  the  Aar.     The  old  crone  who  owns  the  "  Red  Glovn" 
•s  her  apprentice  and  companion  a  young  relative,   Marie 
Ua,  and  the  lovely  orphan  girl,  fresh  from  her  convent  train- 
—    Tnding*,  acts  as   an  unconscious  mariilot,  ruffling  the 
li  ititriguo  she  is  transplanted  into  the  midst  of,  as 
ttrrtlv  does  the  gossamer  threads  of  a  spider's  web. 
ise,  the  glowing  and  beautiful  widow,  who,  as  tha 
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wealtliy  proprietress  of  the  HAtel  Beauregiird,  is  a  personag'e  of 
mucb  autuonty  in  her  small  «]tliere,  bad  set  her  heart  on  marrying 
the  handsome  broad-shouIdL-red  clerk,  Kudulpb  Eni^emann,  ami 
seemed  tendinif  prosperously  to  that  conclusion,  when  lo!  a  chance 
meeting;'  with  Marie,  and  a  glance  or  two  at  her  sweet  downcast 
face,  turns  tlie  current  of  the  younpf  man's  feelinjys  in  another 
direction,  and  uyisets  all  calculations  founded  on  his  prcTious  con- 
duct. Then  Madame  Uaroufre  plota  with  old  Madame  Hobineau,  the 
,irl's  shrewish  guardian  and  employer,  to  marry  her  to  an  elderly 
ittlf-jiay  ciiptain,  who  is  only  too  liappy  to  grasp  at  the  prize  offered 
to  huu.  How  Marie  is  eventually  delivered  from  this  fate,  and  llie 
course  of  true  love  smoothed  by  favouring  circumstances,  will  he 
learned  by  those  who  read  the  third  volume  to  the  end.  The 
chiiracters  are  sketched  with  graphic  touches,  and  the  setting  of 
Bernese  life  and  scenery  gives  freshness  and  piquancy  to  a  very 
bright  little  comedy  of  manners. 


I 


The  Rise  qf  S Has  Lnpham.     By  Wili.IA.m  D.  lIoWELLS. 
Edinburn-h  :  David  Dousrlas.     1885. 


I 


THE  advance  of  the  American  novel  to  a  leading  place  in  Englisli 
letters,  at  a  moment  too  when  the  vein  of  native  fiction  was 
showing  signs  of  exhaustion,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features  in 
contemporary  literature.  It  is  especially  noteworthy  as  the  first 
s\iccessful  attempt  at  artistic  utterance  of  the  English  races  bevond 
the  sea ;  the  first  articulate  voice  from  those  newly -peopled  con- 
tinents which  promise  to  take  so  large  a  place  in  the  world's  future. 
^)ow,  of  modern  American  romances,  this  latest  work  of  Mr.  Howells 
seems  to  us  to  have  the  most  solid  grasp  of  human  nature,  the 
firmest  touch  in  delineating  and  discriminating  character.  The 
author's  style  would  be  prosaic  were  it  not  for  the  intense  realism 
that  vivifies  its  details,  just  as  his  actors  would  be  commonplace 
were  they  not  dignified  by  bis  insight  into  the  higher  possibilities 
of  even  ordinnrj'  natures.  His  jiresent  hero,  Silas  Lapbam,  the 
self-made  man,  purse-i>roud,  boastful,  and  self-confident,  seems  at 
first  too  hopelessly  vulgar  for  interest,  but  as  the  inner  depths  of 
the  man's  nature  begin  to  grow  on  us,  as  we  learn  to  know  hi» 
liomely  tenderness  for  his  wife  and  daughters,  his  rugged  rectitude 
in  business,  his  bulldog  tenacity  of  purpose,  we  feel  tuat  there  is  a 
massive  groundwork  of  dignity  beneath  his  self-assertion,  and 
recognize  a  pathos  even  in  his  unavailing  efforts  at  gentility.  Hw 
•wife,  too,  with  her  keener  spirit  and  finer  perceptions,  devotedly 
attached,  yet  courageous  enough  to  rebuke  him  when  he  falls  below 
her  standard  of  righteousness,  bos  a  vivid  individuality;  and  morrird 
life  in  its  most  ordinary  yet  perhaps  highest  aspect  of  mutual  help- 
fulness, moral  as  well  as  material,  has  seldom  been  more  powerfully 
])resented  than  in  their  relations  to  each  other. 

The  romantic  action  of  the  story  is  concerned  witli  the  fortunps 
oftbcir  two  daughters — the  one  beautiftilj  the  other  droll  and  clever 


— and  the  complication  that  arises  from  a  misunderstandinjj  as  to 
wLifh  of  tbo  sisters  is  the  object  of  a  chorminfr  J'ounj^  uiau's  devo- 
tion 'rh<»  situation  thus  created  is  ]iowerfullv  realized,  und  tlie 
I'  'ical  sense  with  which  the   beautiful  but  unintoUectuid 

n-  r    ■"*  <*ff  the  grief  of  lier  disuppointmeut,  is  it  biffhly  orig'iniU 

•mi  forcible  conception  of  g-irlish  niiture.  The  author's  quiet,  siirewd 
humour  comes  out  in  many  passajres,  notably  in  the  analysis  of  the 
leelingv  of  Silas  at  the  momentous  dinner-party  given  by  the  family 
of  his  future  son-in-law,  hif-bly-cultivated  Bostonians  of  the  best 
class.  His  mental  stru^'g'les  over  every  article  in  his  clothing, 
_calniinatin<r  in  a  pair  of  yellow  gloves,  are  laid  bare  with  kcen- 
Jged  intuition,  yet  with  an  underl^-tng  sympathy  for  the  simplicity 
of  nature  that  redeems  the  coarse  texture  of  the  man's  external 
fibre.  The  satire  here,  as  elsewhere,  has  a  foundation  of  pathos 
that  distinguishes  it  from  cynicism,  recalling  the  beautiful  Italian 
proverb  applicable  to  so  much  in  life — Chi  yiu  inttHde  piu  iierduna : 
"  ile  pardons  most  who  understands  best." 


IC 


A  Fair  Maul.    Hv  F.  W.  KoBixsoN.    London: 
Hurst  "a  Dlackett.     1886. 

MK.  KOBINSON  has  chosen  the  hop  country  of  Kent  for  the 
scene  of  his  story,  which  contains  a  forcibly-drawn  group  of 
characters.  Abel  Mayson,  the  hop-grower,  a  man  of  furious  temper 
but  strong  affections,  upright  in  tlie  main,  yet  once  overborne  by  a 
strong  temptation,  when,  in  a  moment  of  pecuniary  distress,  he  robs 
■  dead  woman  of  the  money  intended  for  her  child's  portion,  is  the 
central  tigurc,  and  the  well-kept  secret  of  his  life  the  mainspring  of 
the  plot.  His  niece,  May  Uiversdale,  is  the  heroine,  the  Fair  Maid 
of  Kent,  who  gives  its  name  to  the  stor}-,  and  the  hero's  part  is 
played  by  the  hop-grower's  son,  Dudley  Mavson,  returneil  from 
Australia  a  successful  emigrant,  to  come  upon  the  gradual  unravel- 
ling of  the  dark  mystery  overshadowing  his  home.  Ho  ought 
mturolly  to  have  bestowed  his  uifections  on  his  fair  cousin,  who  is 
(]Utt«  prepared  to  accept  them,  but  they  are  given  instead  to  a 
inyKtenous  maiden  first  introduced  as  hostess  of  the  vi!lage-inn, 
d  subsequently  proved  to  be  the  defrauded  oqihan,  on  whom  we 
luld  wi^ih  the  author,  in  an  overstrained  attempt  at  originality, hail 
1  less  grotesr|ue  ajipellation  than  Grizzogun  SUargool. 
jularly  circumstauced  young  person  is  not  happy  in  her 
rehiijouR,  her  family  circle  being  composed  of  a  sister  const^intly 
hovering  on  the  verge  of  delirium  tremens,  and  a  father  living  by 
Ilia  wits,  who,  though  undesirable  company  in  his  own  person,  is 
Iwtng  constantly  hunted  for  through  the  stury  as  a  duo  to  somebody 
«l«e.  Indeed,  the  numlxir  of  disa|ipcaraDces  or  occiiltjjtions  of  tha 
jtrisctpttl  personages  is  quite  a  feature  of  the  book,  so  that  they  arc 
•eldotn  nil  in  the  field  of  view  lugether.  In  families  of  the  Shargool 
type,  indeed,  an  occasional  withdrawal  from  the  blaze  of  publicity 
may  bo  a  convenient  eiiisode,  but  when  the  respectable  youny; 
vot-  XV. — NO.  11.     [Third  Series.]  t  t 
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brewer,  with  a  fortune  of  £U0,000  a  yeor  und  a.  flourishinj^  busine 
,  underp-oes  a  similar  voluntary  eclipse,  we  begin  to  think  the  law  ot 
iproliaiiility  strained  n  little  overnmch.  Sudden  and  unexplained 
Itransterences  of  several  sums  of  £10,(.)<)0  also  take  place  soiuewhHt 
BO  often  for  the  doctrine  of  averag'es,  all  the  money  transactions  of 
the  story,  indeed,  taking;'  place  in  that  round  and  l>ortly  sum.  But 
the  narrative  has  vitality  enough  to  carry  oft'  these  improbabilities 
of  jilot,  and  the  author  has  the  power,  now  grown  a  rare  one,  of 
sustaining  the  interest  through  three  volumes  with  unflag-ging' 
gjiirit.  The  characters  are  not  more  puppets,  but  clothed  with  n 
certain  amount  of  vitality,  representing  types  of  English  rural  lifo 
under  its  more  grim  and  uncouth  aspects.  Old  Jubez  Cloke,  the 
village  miser,  with  his  sordid  stealthiness  of  character  and  eventual 
lapse  into  crime,  is  an  original  though  repellant  portrait,  and  the 
ways  and  doings  of  the  waifs  of  society  are  described  with  a  strong, 
if  somewhat  hard,  realism. 


I 


ne  Dul-es  Mnrria//f.    London :  R.  Bentley.     1880. 

F  the  anonymous  author  of  this  work  be  a  novice,  a  brilliant 
career  as  a  novelist  ought  to  lie  before  him.  The  plot  is  full  of 
unexpected  complications  without  being  melodramatic,  and  the 
characters  skilfully  grouped  and  strongly  individualized.  The 
action  turns  on  the  ctnirtfihip  by  the  Due  il'Alnia,  a  young  French 
nobleman  of  high  family  and  large  lortiiue,  of  Gertrude  Corrinirton, 
a  pretty  English  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  general  officer,  but  brought 
up  in  very  secund-rnte  country  town  societ)'.  The  series  of  obstncles 
which  delay  the  marriage,  tipparently  imminent  in  the  first  volume, 
until  the  close  of  the  third,  sjiring  in  a  great  measure  from  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  French  marriage  law,  and  its  restrictions  on  the 
indeiicndent  action  of  the  intending  bridegroom.  The  resulting 
plot  is  developed  through  a  socjuenco  of  extremely  lively  and  wcll- 
sustuined  scenes  and  incidents,  the  most  interesting  of  which  ore 
laid  in  France,  during  the  early  part  of  the  campaign  against  Prussia, 
amiil  the  events  leading  to  the  fall  of  the  Second  Empire.  The 
descriptions  of  French  society  are  evident!}'  written  by  one  verr 
familiar  with  it,  who  has  witnessed  the  working  of  the  machinery  of 
government  from  within,  and  has  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  seamr 
side  of  both  j)olitica]  ])arties.  The  writer  is  prriectly  impnrtiiJ, 
describing  the  corruption  and  intrigues  of  the  Imperial  system,  its 
rapacioiis  oflicialism  and  hierarchy  of  organized  rascality,  with  the 
same  uncompromising  fidelity  as  the  farcical  follies  and  frenzies  of 
the  ragamuffin  government  that  succeeded  it.  The  scenes  in  which 
the  prisons  of  Paris,  and  the  whole  working  of  the  administration 
of  justice  are  described  in  detail,  are  masterly,  and  apparently 
sketched  with  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Huhject. 

Equally  good  are  the  descriptions  of  the  Breton  ch.Atenn  and  its 
rnral  surroundings ;  but  here  we  must  take  exception  to  one  sot  of 
iaddents.    The  introduction  of  a  fraudulently  concocted  apparitioa 
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can  perhnps  only  be  objected  to  on  the  score  of  taste,  ns  the  fact 
that  sucli  thitig's  have  been,  cannot  be  disputed  j  but  it  is  a  gross 
breiich  of  truth  and  justice  to  represent  the  clergy  as  countenanciuj^ 
the  imposture  without  investigation.  We  the  more  regret  to  have 
to  point  out  this  blemish,  as  other  Catholic  institutions  are  described 
with  sympathy  and  appreciation.  Sceur  Rosalie,  the  Sister  of 
Charity,  and  the  Au^stinian  nuns  of  the  female  prison  of  St.  Lazare, 
■re  lovinpfly  depicted  ;  and  the  most  charming  scene  in  the  book  is 
lin  the  Carmelite  convent  at  Aur.iy,  when  the  pale  waxen-faced 
i,  with  their  spiritualized  aspect,  confront  the  ragged  hordes  oi 
ii  Hepublic,  and  the  Breton  officer,  marching  ip  the  fJardes 
Sjubiles  to  tiieir  protection,  hegins  by  ordering  his  men  to  give  a 
.  ««neral  officer's  salute  to  the  Reverend  Mother. 

One  would  hof>e  that  the  pictures  of  English  life  are  not  to  be 
taken  as  faithful  transcripts  from  nature,  as  the  manners  ascrihed  to 
provincial  society  seem  more  suited  to  the  servants'  hall  than  to  the 
drawing-room.  It  is,  we  trust,  impossible  that  a  lady  should  jiublicly 
bandy  such  recriminations  with  a  young  gentleman  as  are  indulged 
in  bj  the  heroine's  married  sister  at  one  of  the  Lcwbury  parties. 
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The  liattonianf.     Ry  He  SHY  James.     London; 
Macrailian  &,  Co.     1880. 


;. 


"^f  R,  J.\MES  has  given  an  appropriate  title  to  his  book,  which  is 
IfJ.  rnthor  a  brilliant  satire  on  some  aspects  of  society  in  Boston 
than  an  ordinary  romance.  He  has  chosen  to  lay  his  scene  amongst 
that  strangest  of  all  plia!<e8  of  contemporary  life,  the  advanced  school 
advocating  female  enfranchisement  and  emancipation.  Here  we  find 
our!M?lves  among  a  rare  collection  of  oddities,  whose  portraits  are 
sketched  for  us  with  inimitable  humour,  and  with  more  depth  of 
iaxigbt  than  is  usually  to  be  found  in  Mr.  James's  highly  finished 
cabinet  pictures.  There  is  indeed  a  touch  of  Dickens's  great  power 
of  nicxging  comedy  in  jiathos,  in  the  character  of  Miss  Birdseye,  that 
(C«»tlest  iiiid  most  tender-hearted  champion  of  the  self-ussertinf? 
sisterhood.  We  seem  to  see  the  little  old  lady  whose  "  vast,  fair, 
protuberant,  candid  ungarnished  brow  "  was  "  ineftectuallv  balanced 
in  the  rear  by  a  cap  which  had  the  air  of  perpetually  falling  back- 
ward, ntid  wliinh  Miss  Birdseye  suddenly  telt  tor  while  she  talked, 
^  till    irrelevant  movements."    The  remainder  of  her 

■    I-  hummed  up : — 

Shr  alwuys  dressed  in  the  same  way :  she  wore  a  loose  black  jacket, 
.1,   .1 —   ..-,.(„...    ...i.;-),  vrcre  ttuffed  with  papers,  memoranda   of  a 

-,  and  from  beneath  her  jacket  depended  a  short 

•t i ...   »:^...,  ut'tbia  simple  garment  waa  the  one  device  by 

which  jMikK  liirdMje  managed  to  saggest  thut  she  was  a  woman  of 
V<ii':i.'  ".  ili.U  hIic  wished  to  be  free  tor  action.  Sbe  belonged  to  the 
^  ix  a.  matter  of  course  ;  for  sbe  belonged  to  any  and 

•  :  lid  been  fuunJod  for  almost  any  purpose  whatever. 

']  'Tent  her  from  bcinir  a  cnolaKed,  cntausled,  iaconseqaent, 

whose  chanty  began  at  humts  aax4  «u<V>A  -v^o-W^msek, 
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whose  credality  kept  pace  with  it,  and  who  knew  less  about  her  fellow- 
creatures,  if  possible,  after  fifty  years  of  hamanitary  zeal,  than  on  the 
day  »he  bad  gone  into  the  field  to  testify  aKsinsst  the  iniquity  of  most 
arraufTemeots.  No  one  had  an  idea  how  she  lived;  whenever  money  was 
1  given  her  she  gave  it  away  to  a  negro  or  a  refugee.  No  woman  could  be 
less  invidious ;  bat,  on  the  whole,  she  preferred  these  two  classes  of  the 
human  race.  Since  the  Civil  War  much  of  her  oecnpa'^ion  was  gone,  for 
before  that  her  best  hours  had  been  spent  in  fancying  she  was  helping 
some  Southern  slave  to  escape.  It  would  have  been  a  nice  qaestion 
whether,  in  her  heart  of  hearts,  for  the  sake  of  this  excitement,  she  did 
not  sometimes  wish  the  blacks  back  in  bondage.  Slie  had  suffered  in  the 
same  way  by  the  relaxation  of  many  European  despotisms,  for  in  fonuer 
years  much  of  the  romauce  of  her  life  had  been  in  .smoothing  the  pillow 
of  exile  for  banished  conspirators. 

This  umiable  entlmsiast  is  balanced  by  the  handsome  female 
lecturer,  who  had  always  "  the  air  of  being  introduced  by  a  few 
remarks,"  and  "something'  public  in  her  eye  from  the  habit  of  lookinf; 
down  from  a  lecturc-dcsk  over  a  sen  of  heads,  while  its  distin^ished 
owner  was  eulogised  by  a  leading'  citizen."  Equally  well  described 
are  Olive  Chancellor,  tbo  sombre  fanatic  in  the  same  cause,  and  the 
brisk,  somewhat  cynical,  little  doctress,  Mary  F.  Prance.  Among 
these  stranj^e  being's  moves  the  heroine,  Vereua  Tarrant,  still  fresh, 
iDnocent,  and  nnsjioiled,  tliouj^h  the  dauffhter  of  a  mesmeric  char- 
latan, reared  iu  an  atmosphere  of  imposture,  and  adding;  to  ber  gifts 
ofyoutli  and  beauty  that  of  oratory,  enabling  her  to  hold  audiences 
enchained. by  a  Btrcam  of  silvery  nonsense  jwured  forth  in  her  fresh 
young  voice. 

In  this  circle  of  modern  Amazons  the  hero,  Basil  Ransom,  an 
ex-planter  from  Mississijipi,  appears  as  a  disturbing  element,  and 
triumphs  in  the  end  by  detaching  Vercna  from  her  career  as  a 
reformer,  ilis  cliaract^er  fails  to  excite  the  interest  it  is  evidently 
intended  to  create,  and  as  a  jwrtraiture  of  a  Southern  gentleman,  is 
a  failure.  The  flourish  and  elaboration  of  manner  supposed  to  be 
distinctive  of  the  slave-holding  aristocracy,  is  among  them,  as  else- 
where, a  tradition  of  the  past,  and  Basil  Ransom's  compatriots 
repudiate  it  as  a  national  characteristic. 


JStratiffe    Cate  of   Dr.   Jckt/ll   and    Mr.    Ilyile.     By  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson".     London  :  Longmans,  Green  it  Co.     1886. 

MR.  STEVENSON'S  vivid  realism  of  style  enables  him  to  fr-ime 
a  fascinating  tale  on  a  basis  of  fable  as  weirdly  extravagant 
us  a  nightmare.  A  man,  originally  driven  to  lead  a  life  of  diii- 
simulotion  by  the  desire  to  combine  external  decorum  with  secret 
self-indulgence,  attains  at  length  to  the  concoction  of  a  jiliiltre  bv 
■which  he  can  dissever  the  two  opposite  strands  of  bis  existence; 
and  the  respectable  and  benevolent  Dr.  Jekyll  thus  transmutes  him- 
self at  will  into  the  monster  of  wickedness,  Edward  Hyde,  in  whom 
all  the  evil  of  his  nature  is  incarnated.  As  a  complete  bodily 
Iransforination  accompanies  his  change  of  identity,  the  vices  and 
crimes  of  the  lalter  can  never  be  brought  home  to  the  man  in  his 
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in«l  character,  and  lie  thus  acfiuires  ooraplere  irresponsibility  for 
Ills  actions.  The  subtle  jirocess  by  which  the  lower  niiture,  thus 
fontcrod,  g;radually  dominutes  and  crushes  tlie  higher,  refusing  to  be 
bound  by  the  laws  that  had  given  it  a  separate  existence,  effects  a 
tremendous  retribution,  as  the  man  becomes,  in  the  end,  liable  to 
tra«*f'orinafion  at  any  time,  without  the  act  of  will  signified  by 
drinking  the  philtre,  into  his  worse  and  outlawed  self.  We  may 
thus,  it  we  so  choose,  regard  the  extravaganza  as  a  profound 
allegory,  personifying  the  good  and  evil  tendencies  of  every  indivi- 
dual, and  the  moral  transformation  deliberately  invoked  by  the 
vurrender  of  the  faculties  to  the  doiiion  of  excess.  The  gradual 
deterioration  of  the  better  nature,  thrr)ugh  toleration  of  the  misdeeds 
of  its  evil  bhadow,  is  finely  marked,  and  the  hero's  eventual  helpless- 
ness to  recover  his  original  slmpo  accents  the  meaning  of  the  jmrable, 
OS  tlie  enslavement  of  will  b}'  passion. 


Fiamnetta:  a  Summer  Lh/l.     Bv  W.  W.  Story. 
William  Blackwood  &  Sons.     1886. 


Edinburgh : 


MU.  STORY'S  idyl  is  the  oft-told  tale  of  a  man's  seltishness  and 
a  woman's  wasted  devotion,  artistic  being  superadded  to 
masculine  egotism  in  the  character  of  his  hero.  The  outline  of  the 
tale  is  thus  identical  with  that  of  "Gwen,"  with  the  substitution 
of  Italian  for  Breton  scenery  and  .surroundings.  The  somewhat 
bnid  realism  of  the  narrative  contrasts,  too,  with  the  poetic  finish  of 
the  work — we  believe  also  by  an  American  author — with  wiiich  we 
have  compared  it.  Fiammetta  is  an  Italian  peasant  girl,  whose 
beauty  catches  the  eye  of  an  artist-count,  on  his  summer  holidays, 
fjient  in   his  dilapidated  hereditary  villa  in  the  Apennines.     Ihe 

firl  sits  for  a  picture,  which  ]iroves  to  be  his  masterpiece,  and  gives 
er  heart  to  tiie  man  while  inspiring  the  genius  of  the  artist.     The 
fancy  of  the  latter  is  indeed  caught  for  a  while,  but  pride  or  pru- 
jeuce   forbid   an   inferior   marriage,  and   ho   departs,   salving   his 
iscience  with  the  excuse  that  lie  had  committed  himself  oy  no 
rbal  declaration  of   attachment.      A   summons    to    Fiammetta's 
tlh-bed  during  the  ensuing  winter  gives  a  temporary  shock  to 
lis  sensibilities,  but  is,  we  feel,  a  very  inadequate  punishment  for 
kis  heartlessness.      Some  of  the  Italian  folk-songs,  put  into   the 
Duth  of  the  heroine,  are  perhaps  the  prettiest  part  ot  the  volume, 
td   we   trubjoin   a   translation   of   one   to    enaolc   the   reader   to 

Li  Maytime,  well  I  mind  it,  happ'd  Uie  story, 

'I'but  we  two  t«\l  a-courtin^,  you  and  I. 
The  roses  of  the  garden  bloomcii  in  glory. 

The  chorriot  hung  ablackening  up  on  high. 
Tba  cherries  on  the  boughs  were  tumicg  black. 
I  net  yon.  ami  for  sweetheart  took,  alack. 
The  leaves  aru  f&lhag  now,  the  sainmer'*  over. 
And  I  bare  lost  till  heart  to  play  the  lover. 
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A  Family  Affair.    A  NoveJ.     By  HuoH  Conway.    Three  vols. 
London:   Macmillan  &  Co.     1885. 

WRITTEN  in  a  j^racefiil  nnil  agreeable  style,  this  book  is 
decidedly  pleasant  reading.  Like  its  predecessors  frt>m  the 
same  hand,  the  plot  is  full  of  mystery,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  of 
improbabilitj'.  That  the  daughter  of  a  baronet,  entitled  in  her  own 
right  to  un  income  of  £i},iJ0O  per  annum,  should  be  so  far  neglected 
and  abandoned  by  her  father,  and  other  relations,  as  to  lead  n 
solitary  life  in  her  early  girlhood,  strikes  us  as  an  incident  almost 
outside  the  fair  demands  upon  the  reader's  credulity.  This,  how- 
ever, is  the  experience  of  ilea  trice  Clauson,  the  heroine.  While 
thrown  in  this  manner  upon  her  own  resources,  she  contracts  an 
unfortunate  marriage  with  her  drawing-master,  a  person  of  the 
worst  ]iossible  character.  For  a  time  he  is  removed  from  her  life, 
inasmuch  as  he  is  sentenced  to  five  years'  penal  servitude  for  forgery ; 
but  the  five  years  come  to  an  end  at  last,  and  the  convict-husband 
reappears  full  of  affection— for  his  wife's  money  !  Meantime  the 
child  of  this  marriage  has  been  smuggled  into  the  house  of  the 
Messrs.  Talbert — two  prim  and  old-maidenly  uncles  of  Beatrice 
with  whom  she  has  found  a  refuge — by  the  device  of  having  it  left 
in  the  train  with  its  address  pinned  to  its  frock.  The  golden- 
headed  infant  wins  its  way  with  the  formidable  uncles,  and  Beatrice 
is  enabled  without  scandal — for  her  marriage  has  been  kept  secret — 
to  gratify  her  maternal  instincts.  When  the  time  comes  for  her 
husband's  release  from  Portland,  she  has,  of  course,  to  fly ;  and  with 
her  baby  and  a  fuitliful  attendant  she  for  u  time  effectually  conceals 
herself  in  Munich.  This  attendant,  Mrs.  Miller,  on  her  rettiru  from 
a  futile  atteui])t  to  buy  off  the  persecution  of  Maurice  llervey,  the 
convict,  is  tracked  by  him  from  Loudon  to  Munich.  Too  devoted 
to  her  mistress  to  allow  her  life  to  be  embittered  by  further  perse- 
cution, and  holding  with  fsinaticism  the  gloomy  creed  of  predestina- 
tion, she  hurled  herself  upon  llervey,  as  the  train  which  bore  them 
both  was  ap]>ro!iching  Munich,  and  clasped  in  a  fierce  embrace  they 
fell  from  the  iron  platform  between  the  carriages  "  with  a  fearful 
thud  on  to  the  six-foot-way."  Neither  is  killed,  and  additional 
horror  remains  to  be  told.  'J'he  woman  disengages  herself  from  her 
insensible  victim,  and,  finding  liini  still  alive,  drags  his  body  across 
the  line  in  front  of  an  ajiproiiching  train.  After  this  we  consign  her 
with  relief  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  while  her  mistress  reaps  the  reward 
of  the  crime,  and  marries  the  man  whom  she  has  loved  for  years. 


The  Story  of  Catherine.     By  the  Author  of  "  A  Lost  Love  "  (Asliford 
Owen).    London:  JIacmillan  «£  Co.   1885. 

IN  pretty  but  melancholy  fashion  Ashford  Owen  tells  the  story  of  a 
girl  who  makes  a  secret  marriage  and  lives  to  repent  it,  as  is 
commonly  the  case.  The  subject  is  sad  in  itself;  but  tlie  melaiicholy 
tone  of  the  book  is  due  as  much  to  the  style  as  to  the  subject.  It  i* 
difficult  to  say  preci.sely  in  what  this  melancholy  lies  which  seeuis  to 
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forebodin''  shadow  over  even  the  sunnier  portions.     It  is  a 

cnliarity  of  the  author's,  and  was  as  conspicuous  in  her  earlier  novel, 
•A  I<ost  Love,"  as  in  the  present  case.  The  opening  scene  of 
Catherine's  story  is  placed  in  Al^^iers,  and  without  any  lengthened 
Tord-fiainting.  tLe  author,  in  a  tew  clever  touches,  places  the  un- 
tmiliur  baekgTounJ  before  us  with  u  vividness  only  possible  to  one 
rlio  has  studied  it  personally.  The  following;  thumb-nail  sketch  is 
"hajipy  effect: — 

The  building  lay  in  the  intense  sunlight,  with  its  straight  lines,  its  flat 
Dof,  unbroken  bnt  by  two  comer  cupolas,  and  had  that  look  of  blank 
tposo  which  belong  <->nly  to  au  Eastern  hoauc.  The  whitewashed  walls 
ned  to  havo  no  shade  anywhere,  only  the  strong  light  rested  on  thorn 
«  softly  where,  in  a  northern  land,  the  shadows  would  have  loin. 

;  (A|theriae,  the  heroine,  is  a  g'entle  and  winning  figure,  and  but  for 
•one  net  of  disobedience  and  its  en  tailed  deceit,  good  and  dutiful  too, 
fter  an  old  fashion  mostly  fallen  out  of  favour  with  modern  novelists. 
The  lieinousness  of  her  disubedience  is  besides  much  lightened  by 
\  tkih'ully  contrived  chain  of  circumstances  that  prove  stronger  than 
jHtwill,  and  lead  her  almost  involuntarily  from  the  path  of  upright- 
There  is  one  character  in  the  book  likely   to  win  ail  the 
er's  sympathy — this  is  Walter  Johnson,  Catherine's   life-long 
Henr],  a  Christian  and  a  soldier,  who  has  written  duty  and  self- 
crificc  upon  his  standard.     When  all  his  eflbrts  to  prevent  the  girl 
om  drifting  into  danger  have  ]irovcd  futile,  and  he  meets  her  again 
stormy  waters,  it  is  lie  who  teaches  her  courage  and  the  necessity 
accepting  the  cross   she   has  herself  chosen. — Vou  married  for 
rour  jileosure  (ho  tells  her,  when  Mark  Avron's  worthlessncss  has 
Bcoiue  only  too  dear),  and  now  for  God's  pleasure  you  shall  not  at 
Bce  leave  your  husband.     Duty  is  not  nil  over.    You  will  remember 
iiM  your  husband's  honour  and  rcputatiuu  arc  yours  also  through 
lie,    I  ask,  in  your  Father's  name,  that  j'ou  forgive  him. — The  book 
IS  a  safe  moral,  and  many  readers  will  be  pleased  to  hear  it  is  in  one 
Volume  only. 


liMl  JiaeAcl :  a  Rustic  Sentimental  Comedy.     By  David  CnnisTis 
MuiiHAV.     Two  vols.     Loudon  :  Macmillaii  i  Co.     1880. 

[^KliV  charming  and  quite  original  is  this  double  love  story  of  the 
I       old  maid,  Aunt  Huchel,  and  the  young  niece,  liuth.     lleydon 
!av  bncomcs  nil  ulivc  to  us,  with  its  gardens,  where  villng«  vio- 
fl  '  rU   Its  cottage  rooms  and  stony  i)avements,  its  upplo-troos 

-iiums.  The  author  in  his  Preface  states  that  nn  otherwise 
riendly  critic  has  accused  his  rustics  of  talking  unlike  any  rustics 
if  the  real  vturld;  and  this  charge  he  dismisses  admirably  by  r&- 
I  inding  us  that  a  very  little  of  the  real  article  would  be  enough,  and 

'i,  in  fiction,  uud  that  in  the  Stallbrdshire  of  his  boyhood 

It  ry  folk  did  not  talk,  as  now,  in  Uio  language  of  the  penny 

^^Hrf>,  out  took  many  phru.ses  trom  the  l>iblc  ond  the  "  Pilgrim  » 
t,"  and  •'jioke  lu  his  hearing  ijuaint  wit  and  wisdom,    ^iob<ld^ 
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■wonts  to  clironicle  tlie  cnnversntion  of  mere  clodhopjiers.  Tlicso 
countr3Tnen  are  soinotliiu"-  more;  they  are  the  best  <>t"  the  Black 
Country  folk  in  a  time  not  loner  pone  bj.  The  old  violinist, 
Ezra,  is  g-ood  company — he  who  h:ul  laid  his  violin  hy  since,  ia 
his  youth,  lie  went  to  London  once,  and  heard  Pag;anini : — 

"What  was  it  like  P  "  returned  the  older  man.  "What  is  there  aj 
it  wasn't  like  ?  I  couldn't  tell  thee,  lad — I  couldn't  tell  thee.  It  was 
like  a  soul  a-wailinj;  iu  the  pit.  It  was  like  au  ansjel  a-sin^insr  afore 
the  Liird.  It  was  like  that  passage  i'  the  Book  o'  Job,  where  'lis  saiJ 
as  'twas  the  dead  o'  nlsht  when  deep  sleep  falleth  upon  men,  and  a  vision 
pa.^sed  afore  his  fiicc,  and  the  hair  of  his  flesh  stood  up.  It  was  like  the 
winter  tempest  i'  the  trees,  and  a  little  brook  in  summer  weather.  It  was 
like  as  if  theer  was  a  livin'  soul  within  the  thinpf ;  and  sometimes  he'd 
trick  it  and  seotho  it,  and  it'd  laufrh  and  sin^  to  do  the  heart  good;  an' 

another  time  he'd  tear  it  by  the  roots  till  it  chilled  your  blood 

I've  heard  liini  talked  of  as  a  Charley  'I'ann,  which  I  tek  to  be  a  kind  of 
hurabnif(Tinn  pretender;  but  'twas  plain  to  Bee,  for  a  man  with  a  soul 
liehind  his  wescut,  as  the  man  was  wore  to  a  shadow  with  his  feeling  for 
his  music.  "I'wus  partly  the  man's  own  salleriu'  and  triomphin'  as  had 
such  a  power  over  me." 

Ezra's  own  old  love  storj'  is  interwoven  witii  that  of  his  nephew  and 
Aunt  Kftchel's  niece.  Everj-  fio;ure  is  a  character,  and  the  scenes 
pa.ss  vividly  in  the  suauner  village  till  the  happy  end.  The  book 
is  that  rare  achievement — u  novel  withoiit  even  an  allusion  to  the 
evils  that  destroy  the  home  and  the  family,  ihe  very  groundwork  of 
Christiun  society.  For  this  reason,  Hoydon  Hny  villajre  has  ft  r^ 
freshing  atuiospiiere,  and  the  story  is  most  welcome. 
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GERMAN   PEHIODTCALS. 
By  Dr.  Bellebhkim,  of  Cologne. 

1.  KathoUh. 

The  Qallican  Mass  from  the  Fourth  to  the  Eighth 
Century. — In  the  January  number,  Professor  Probst,  of  Broslau 
University,  has  a  learned  article  on  the  development  of  the  old 
Gallicun  liturgy.  Up  to  the  fifth  century  it  was  in  nirr«>ement 
•with  the  Western  liturgy,  but  soon  after  A.D.  400  it  underwent 
several  changes.  As  S.Leo  the  Great  had  shortened  the  Roman 
liturgical  rite,  so  the  Galilean  Bishops,  yielding  to  the  want.s  of 
their  period,  introduced  not  a  few  alterations  info  theirs.  Professor 
Probst  consults  chiefly  the  works  of  S.  Hilary  of  Poitiers  and 
S.  Germanus  for  his  description  of  the  oldest  liturgical  functions. 
The  striking  features  of  the  hturgj'  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions. 
are  found  in  the  oldest  Gnllican  liturgy — viz.,  the  Oratw  pro  fidelUmt 
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•fter  the  Eernnon,  the  prayer  of  t}ianks<;ivin^,  the  kiss  of  pence  after 
ihc!  offertorr,  and  tlie  I'ret'ace.  The  old  Preface  was  common  to  every 
fo!i«t,  hilt  the  new  Prefaces,  which  bej^an  with  S  Damasus,  varied 
in  expression — each  referrinf>-  to  the  special  feast  for  which  it  was 
coDiposed.  Professor  Probst  shows  clearly  from  the  best  Gallican 
authors  the  identity  of  the  old  Gallicnu  Preface  with  the  prayer  of 
thankspviug'  in  the  liturg-y  of  St.  Clement  of  Rome.  In  the 
February  issue  he  dwells  on  the  chanf^es  which  the  liturgy  under- 
went in  the  beg'inning'  of  the  fifth  ceutur}'.  People  hud  grown 
weariixl  of  the  Icng-thened  forms  of  former  centuries,  and  it  became 
in  some  way  necessarv  that  the  Hisiiops  should  abbreviate. 

Other  papers  in  tlie  same  number  deal  with  modern  German 
phiiosophiciU  theories  on  time  and  space  and  the  observance  of 
Cunfesi'ion  in  the  rehgion  of  LiudiUia. 


C  IHflorisch-jiolitUche  Blatter. 
Fernan  Caballero. — Perhaps  no  modern  Spanish  writer  rivals 
Pernan  Caballero  in  descriptions  of  the  customs,  feelings,  and  reli- 
^ous  piety  of  the  Spanish  ]teople.  Her  real  name  was  Cecily  Btihl 
von  Faber,  the  daughter  of  a  German  convert  who  resided  in  Spain. 
In  two  articles,  William  Hositus  tells  his  reminiscences  of  Seville, 
where,  during  more  than  a  year,  he  had  many  conversations  with 
tiiat  celebrated  writer.  Fernan  Caballero's  beautiful  novels  have 
been  translated  into  German,  and  are  liighly  appreciated  by  Pro- 
tectants as  well  as  by  Catholics. 

Cardinal  KoUonitsch. — An  able  article  in  the  February  num- 
Jbtr  is  devoted  to  Cardinal  Count  Kollonitsch  and  his  share  in  the 
w«lection  of  Alexander  VIII.     Kollonitsch  was  Bishop  of  Raab,  in 
Hungary,  where  ho  proved  himself  a  cham])ion  of  orthodoxy,  ami 
where  he  also  strongly  supported  the  Eni|>eror  Leopold  I.  against 
die  Turks,  when  in  1082  thev  invaded  Hungary  and  laid  siege  to 
Vipnnn.     On   the   death   of  fnnocent  XI.,   in    1U89,   LeojxJd    I. 
dc*ired  the   Cardinal   to   take   an    active   part  in   the   election  of 
Alexander.     He  did  this  with  a  view  of  obtaining  firom  that  Pon- 
tiff such  aid  against  the  Turks  as  Innocent  had  given.     The  new 
Pojje,  however,  would  not  grant  his  ]>ctitions,  adducing,  amongst 
iier  motives,  the  necessity  of  succouring  James  II.  of  England. 
The  article,   which   is  drawn  from  many  original  documents,  will 
be  found  to  be  a  valuable  contribution,  illustrating  the  beginnings  of 
jLlexunder's  [MintiHcatc. 


• 


3.  Slimmen  aus  ifaria  Loach. 
A.  Description  of  Iceland. — The  January  numlier  gives  us  the 
ntventh  and  last  of  Father  IJaumgartner's  articles  on  Iceland.  We 
liO|M  that  thew  entertaining  descriptive  articles  will  soon  be  gathered 
into  a  viiltime — it  will  prove  a  most  attractive  and  useful  btwk  of 
ikmily  reudmg.     Prose  and  poetry  are  combined  in  thexi  i^v^^'^'^ 
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articles;  indeed  it  is  mainly  on  nocuunt  of  tlie  'poetical  portions 
thnt  lliey  have  had  sucJi  an  enthusiastic  welcome  in  Germany. 

F.  Beisscl  gives  us  the  history  of  the  venerable  Cathedral  of 
Treves,  vfhose  bepiunings  go  back  to  St.  Helena,  the  mother  of 
Constantine.  F.  Lehrakuhl  treats  of  the  observance  of  the  Sunday 
considered  as  a  social  question.  An  able  article  contributed  to  thu 
February  issue  by  F.  Meyer,  the  gifted  author  of  the  "In.stituliones 
iuris  naturalis,''  examines  the  Pope's  recent  encyclical,  '•  Immortale 
Dei." 

Tho  late  Father  Schneemann. — ^Wo  next  have  a  biography  of 
the  late  lamented  F.  Schneemann,  one  of  tho  most  remarkable 
members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  (jermany  in  our  time.  As 
leader  of  the  staff  of  the  Stimmat,  as  an  able  exjnjunder  of  the 
"Syllabus"  of  Ifli-i,  and  as  editor  of  the  bulky  "  Acta  et  Derreta 
Coucilioruni  recentiorum"  (the  "  Collectio  Lacensis  ''),  he  has  won  for 
himself  the  reputation  of  being  a  sagacious  and  hardworking  theo- 
logian, and  has  rendered  invaluable  service  to  the  cause  of  religion. 
Jt  may  be  trul}'  said  thnt  he  laid  down  his  life  in  its  service.  Uc 
died  after  a  lingering  illness,  contracted  in  Rome,  whilst  searching 
there  for  documents  bearing  on  tho  Vatican  Council,  and  he  died  an 
exile  (in  Holland). 


4.  Zeitsehrijl  ftir  Katholische  Theoliyic  {Inmhruck). 

The  Stowe  Missal. — Father  Grisar,  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History,  contributes  to  the  January  number  a  earefiilly  written 
article  un  the  Stowe  Missal,  as  published  by  Warren  in  his  "Liturgy 
and  Hitttul  of  the  Celtic  Church."  Father  Grisar  holds,  with  Profes- 
sors Bickell  and  Proltst,  that  the  Canon  in  the  Stowe  Missal  is  one  of 
the  oldest  liturgical  documents  we  have.  They  refer  it.umloubtingly, 
to  the  time  of  Pope  Gelasins  (4i)--49(i)-,  and  consider  that  it  forms 
a  strJKing  example  of  tJie  development  which  led  from  tho  Preface 
as  a  uniform  ])rayerof  thanksgiving  to  the  Preface  as  commemoraiiro 
of  the  varying  feasts  of  the  ecclesiastical  year. 

The  Emperor  and  the  Early  Coiuicils. — F.  Blotzer  writes  on 
the  •'  Holy  See  and  the  tl'-cumenical  Councils  of  tho  Karly  A}^es  of 
the  Church."  The  chief  point  of  his  very  solid  contribution  is  llie 
answer  to  the  rjuestion  :  What  importance  is  to  be  attached  to  the 
fact  that  Christian  Em]>oror8  convened  the  general  synods .'  'ITie 
present  article  is  mainly  concerned  with  the  Synod  of  Chalccdon.  Our 
author  narrates  the  relations  between  Pope  and  Emperor  before  and 
after  the  Council,  and  shows,  with  great  ability,  that  nothing  in  the 
.facts  can  be  considered  prejudicial  to  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See. 

Another  article  worth  mentioning  here  treats  of  the  recent  con- 
troversies about  Inspiration.  Its  author,  Dr.  SuUmid,  Professor  in 
the  Seminary  of  brixcn,  is  widely  known  by  his  work,  '•  I'"  L.^nim- 
tione  Sncrue  Scriptune."    English  readers  will  be  intercf-  ••» 

that  Dr.  Schmid  does  not  at  all  agree  with  the  view  ex^ imtu  i»/ 

Cartiinai  IVewmau  in  the  i^inHeeiUh  Centuri/,  February,  lSS4. 
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ITALIAN  PERIODICALS. 
La  Cipiltd  Cattolka,  21  Nuvembre,  1885. 

Civil  Charity  and  Christian  Charity. — We  have  here  an  exoel- 
leot  article  on  this  subject.  The  civilization  of  the  people,  as  we  all 
knovr,  is  the  great  object  which  the  Mnsonic  sects  and  their  abettors 
put  t'ortli,  the  word  not  beinj^  taken  in  its  natural  sense,  but  renlly 
meuuin;;,  lu  tiieir  jargon,  the  unchristianiziug  of  the  world.  The 
word  is  the  sheep's  clotiiing;'  concealing'  the  wolt"  from  vulgar  eyes. 
Accordingly,  we  may  always  interpret  the  term  ciril,  in  their  parlance, 
irhen  applied  to  any  institution,  as  tantamount  to  antichristian. 
Thus  we  liave  civil  marriage,  which,  in  fact,  is  licensed  concubinage, 
as  opposed  to  the  sacrament  of  matrimony ;  civil  funerals — which 
mean  that  a  man  is  buried  like  a  dog — as  opposed  to  the  holy  obse- 
quies of  the  Church  ;  we  have  civil  virtues,  civil  morality,  and  so 
on.  Civil  charity,  the  writer  proceeds  to  say,  is  of  the  same  charac- 
ter. Philanthropy,  when  not  proceeding  from  Christian  and  super- 
Batural  motives,  is  not  in  itself  evil ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  natural 
Tirtue  which,  though  it  cannot  merit  an  everlasting  reward,  receives 
a  temporal  remuneration.  ISot  having  (jod  for  its  object,  it  is  not 
divine,  but  purely  human,  beginning  in  man  and  terminating  in  man. 
It  is  the  virtue  of  the  Gentiles.  But  the  philanthropy  of  the  sects  is 
oaaentially  vicious.  By  their  own  confession  it  has  self  for  its  source 
and  self  for  its  end ;  nay,  they  assert  that  love  is  necessarily  self- 
intercsC«d;  and  one  of  their  mouthpieces  has  gone  so  fur  as  to  say, 
"Strictly  speaking,  I  must  athriu  that  the  primary  conditions  of  our 
Yx'w.i  are  outraged  in  the  vaunted  precept, '  Love  thy  neighbour  as 
if :' this  maxim   betrays  a  very   deep  ignorance  of  human 


Tiie  practice  of  their  so-called  philanthropy  by  the  sects  agrees 
perfectly  with  their  theory.  ^Vhen  they  give  it  is  from  self-love, 
either  to  get  praise,  or  to  jmrcliiise  an  amu.semcut,  or  to  obtain  some 
worldly  profit.  But,  not  content  with  having  thus  denaturalized 
aven  Pagiin  philanthropy,  they  set  up  their  civil  charity  against 
CUrisUan  charity,  parading  and  magnifying  it  as  superior  to  the 
latter  m  every  way.  In  so  doing  they  have  two  objects — to  make 
money  and  to  get  credit.  Hence,  when  any  public  calamity  occurs, 
they  strain  every  nerve  to  draw  attention  to  themselves,  by  their  col- 
lections, their  numerous  organisations,  and  pompous  prettmccs  of 
ministering  to  the  wants  of  the  sutferers.  Italians  have  had  abundant 
opportunity  during  the  lust  few  years  of  seeing  Masonic  civil  ciiarity 
in  action,  and  of  being  editied  by  it.  They  have  seen  a  host  of 
journals  labouring  to  collect  money  for  Venetian  inundations,  for, 
tbn  earthijuake  in  Isubia,  and  for  the  cholera  in  .Spezia  and  Naples, 
and,  in  particular,  they  have  now  lieeu  called  to  wiineae  a  curious 

ud  I'ldermn.     The  relieving 
outuailv  decoratrd  with  the 


bitiou 
l|uiMlrori.H, 


green,  grey. 


■•Tlllbul  ot   Ili'dciiiptiuii,  in  ordrr  to  thronr  dust   in  the  ryes  ut  the 
«tTOUt   Mcupulitaus  and  Sicilians.     '1  hese  bands,  styled  croety  act 
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nevertLelcss  larp-ely  composed  of  unbelievers,  enemies  of  the  Cross 
of  Christ.  Honourable  exceptions,  of  course,  may  be  met  with  in 
their  ranks,  but,  spciikin}''  generally,  these  novel  crusaders  have 
earned  a  very  unenviable  reputation,  and  some  of  the  witty  populace 
have  been  heard  to  enquire  to  which  of  the  three  crosses  on  Calvary 
they  were  devout.  It  is  too  true  that  amongst  them  are  to  be  found 
numerous  apostles  of  the  devil,  who  hasten  to  the  bedside  of  the 
dyirifi;'  to  keep  away  from  them  the  ministrations  of  the  Church,  and 
to  fill  the  eiirs  of  these  poor  creatures  with  blasphemy  in  their  last 
moments.  Otiiers  visit  the  convalescents  to  corrupt  and  lay  snares 
for  their  rnonils;  two  or  three  of  these  heroes  of  civil  charity,  indeed, 
have  hud  to  decam])  from  houses  at  more  than  a  foot's  pace,  if  they 
would  currj'  away  a  whole  skin.  Other  shnmeless  and  nameless 
excesses  are  recorfled,  of  which  tlie  less  said  the  better.  Meanwhile, 
notwithstanding  the  enormous  contributions  made,  the  sick  poor  arc 
in  tlie  most  dejilorable  state  of  destitution,  and,  but  for  tne  self- 
sacrificing  charity  of  the  clergy  and  religious  bodies,  would  be 
actually  dying  of  hunger.  Whoever  may  desire  to  relieve  these 
afflicted  [lopulutioQs  ought  to  follow  the  e.xample  of  the  Holy  Father, 
and  transmit  tiuair  donations  through  the  bishops,  clergy,  and 
parish  priests.  This  is  easy,  for  there  arc  several  Catholic  journals 
which  make  eoliectioiis  with  this  end  under  their  sanction  ;  but  let 
them  beware  of  the  Liberalistic  organs  of  civil  charity,  if  they  wish 
to  be  sure  that  the  alms  they  send  reach  their  destination. 


2'  Gennaio,  188C. 

Prospects  of  Russia  in  the  East. — Some  remarks  of  the  Rus- 
sian correspondent  of  the  Cieiltti  CuUitliai  are  worth  recording  at 
this  juncture,  when  recent  events  have  increased  the  interest  long 
felt  in  the  Eastern  quesCion,  and  rendered  speculation  more  rife  than 
ever  as  to  what  may  be  its  ultimate  solution.  Come  what  may.  the 
writer  opines  that" Turkey  is  in  all  probability  doomed ;  but  it  is 
already  certain  that  the  authority  of  Rus-.sia  in  the  East  is  little  short 
of  annihilated.  Its  popularity  with  the  Bulgarians,  Roumeuions,  and 
Servians  is  greatly  dtuiinished,  and  thus  the  work  inaugurated  even 
in  the  days  of  Pet«r  the  Great,  and  prosecuted  with  such  unswerv- 
ing perseverance  by  his  successors,  the  great  work  of  the  uniticatiou 
of  the  East  under  the  sway  of  the  Russian  empire,  is  in  serious  peril 
of  failure.  Nothing  save  some  groat  victories  could  repair  it«  loss  of 
influence  and  autliority ;  but  will  the  other  Powers  give  it  the  opjior- 
tunity  by  conceding  to  it  free  action  ? 

Beside*  the  external  obstacles  which  thus  beset  Russia's  road  to 
Constantinople,  it  has  also  to  contend  with  internal  ddticultieB  of  a 
very  grave  character,  which  cripple  its  powers  too  much  to  allow  of 
its  intervening  with  energy  in  the  case  of  any  event  which  from  one 
moment  to  another  may  be  expected  to  arise  in  the  East.  It  is 
sutfering  a  financial  and  industrial  crisis,  daily  becoming  more 
/nCenae,  ojid  not  only  incapacitating  it  for  pursuing  with  vigour  what 
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it  repards  ns  iu  historical  vocation,  but  even  quite  impeding  its 
liberty  of  action.  This  i>er:l  existed  three  months  no^o.  but  the  dis- 
tress Las  since  made  rnnid  strides.  Russia  is  essentiiiUv  an  an;ricul- 
tural  country,  and  the  whole  of  the  vast  plain  stretchinjr  from  Moscow 
southwards,  and  from  the  Dnieper  to  the  ^  olg'ii,  is  one  extended  field 
of  corn,  from  the  overflowing  abundance  of  wliich  Greece,  southern 
Franre,  and  particularly  Germany  and  Enp-land,  used  to  draw  liirp^o 
supplies  to  help  to  feed  their  numerous  pojmlations.  Now,  the  com- 
petition of  wheat  from  Australiu,  the  United  States,  and  the  Indies, 
nad  already  dealt  a  heavy  blow  to  the  exportation  of  liussian  corn. 
Commerce  with  Enfflnnd  had  dwindled  to  half  what  it  had  been, 
whUe  the  protectionist  ])olicy  of  Prince  Bismarck  was  more  and  more 
restriciini:^  trade  with  Germany.  Then  came  the  law  passed  last  sum- 
mer by  the  French  Chambers,  raising  tlie  duty,  which  threatened  to 
close  the  i)orts  of  Trance  against  the  cereals  of  Taganroif  and  Odessa. 
Jieverthfless,  Hu>siHn   cultivators,  although  reduced  from  luck   ot 

ipital  and  of  agricultural  machines  to  the  simplest  modes  of  tillage, 
■were  able,  thanks  to  their  ordinarily  abundant  harvests,  to  sustain 
themselves  till  the  fatal  drought  of  1885  came  to  ruin  all  the  crop& 
Far  from  being  able  to  export  grain,  the  sole  riches  it  possesses, 
Russia  has,  now,  not  sufficient  to  feed  its  own  numerous  rural  popula- 
tion. Misery  and  hunger  are  beginning  to  make  themselves  felt  in 
many  of  the  provinces.  What,  then,  may  be  looked  for  before  the  close 
of  winter  ?  Failure  of  industrial  produce,  an  exhausted  treasury,  and 
eighty  milUons  of  starving  creatures  to  feed  !  But  this  is  not  all. 
It  is  not  merely  agricultural  distress  from  which  Russia  is  suffering, 
hut  every  department  of  trade  seems  on  the  way  to  ruin.  Factories 
■re  closing  one  after  the  other  all  over  the  country  and  in  the  very 
mburbs  of  St.  Petersburg.  Even  so  early  as  last  August  the  business 
transacted  at  the  great  annual  fair  at  Nijni-Novgorod  was  next  to 
nothing;  and  now  the  host  of  unemployed  and  starving  poor  is 
daily  on  the  increase  and  assuming  the  most  alarming  proportions. 
Never  since  the  Crimean  war  were  so  many  vacant  bouses  to  be  seen 
in  St.  Petersburg.  Crowds  of  people  belonging  to  the  lower  classes 
an  meanwhile  huddled  togettier  in  low,  unhealthy,  and  smoky 
qotrters. 

Government,  for  some  -time,  has  done  all  it  could  to  conceal  this 
distrws  from  the  foreigner,  but  it  was  at  lost  obliged  to  make  a  virtue 
i>:  ■  V  ;  and  the  writer  proceeds  to  give  us  some  of  the  })ubli$hed 

rii:  "t"   the    lamentable    decline   of  commerce.    prove<i   by   the 

deereaKo  of  profits  accruing  from  the  duties,  one  of  the  chief  branches 
of  revenue  in  Rus!<ia.  How  to  make  head  against  this  disastrous  state 
of  ttiloirs  is  a  (piostion  occupying  the  public  mind,  beginning  with  the 
M;''-"-'-  What  is  to  be  done  ?  One  person  suggests  a  great  addition 
V'  ries  in  the  Polar  Seas,  but,  if  this  would  bring  in  money, 

it  noiiiii  u-cessilate  a  large  previous  outlay  :  another,  the  closins:  of 
Stberia  against  American  traders ;  a  third,  the  forcible  nppro|)riatioa 
«f  dM  gold  mines  of  China,  in  near  proximity  to  the  frontier.  This 
Imi  propoMd  migiit  seem  the  most  likely  to  find  favour.     Meanwhile 
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the  Government  hesitates,  deliberates,  and  does  not  know  which  wn; 
to  turn  in  order  to  find  money.     Under  such  conditions,  it  is  difficu 
to  imagine  how  the  Government  of  Russia  could  think  of  entering 
upon  warlike  operations  in  the  East. 


FRENCH   PERIODICALS. 

La  Controverse  et  Le  Conteinporain,  Oct.  and  A'ov.  1885.     Lyons. 

A  Comer  of  Old  Castile. — Several  papers  are  continued  in  these 
numlicrs — that  of  the  Abb^  Blanc,  "  bu  Spiritunlisme  sans  Dien," 
which  is  an  examination  of  W.  Vacherot's  philosophy,  that  of  the 
Abbe  Vip^ourou.x  on  Voltaire's  attacks  on  the  Uible,  that  of 
Professor  Dupont  on  the  Eternity  of  punishment  in  Hell,  of 
which  we  Lave  given  some  details  previously,  and  that  of  Father 
Corluy,  8. J.,  on  the  Inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  Under  the 
title  "  Rome  and  .sa  Lenende "  M.  Leon  Lecestre  gives  in  the 
October  number  an  amusing  account  of  mediaeval  legends  about 
Rome,  founded  on  the  work  of  Signer  Arturo  Graf  ["Roma  nella 
memoria  e  nelle  imaginazione  del  medio  evo."  Turin,  1882-84, 
2  vols,  in  8vo] ;  whilst  M.  Jules  Souben  contributes,  under  the  head- 
ing, "  Un  Coin  de  la  Vieille  Castille, '  one  of  the  brightest  papers  we 
have  seen  this  long  while  on  the  peasantry  and  country  cures  of 
Spain.  Clerics  who  aim  at  benefices,  parishes,  &c.  (which  go  by 
concufiius),  pass  through  the  carrera  mni/or  of  two  years  of  philosophy, 
and  five  of  theology.  Others,  with  less  ambition  or  destineii  for 
rural  service,  are  content  with  the  carrera  mrnor,  giving  only 
five  years  altogether,  as  we  make  out,  to  a  course,  two  years  of 
which  are  devoted  to  moral  theology.  At  Burgos,  he  says,  they 
study  Goudin's  philosophy,  and  Father  Hurler's  theology.  The 
writer  is  a  layman,  we  suppose;  his  testimony,  therefore,  is  worth 
reading,  Ibllowed  as  it  is  by  an  outspoken  protest  against  the  neglect 
of  oral  instructions  on  the  j)art  of  tlie  priests: — "  LeT'urif  Castillan 
fait  preuve  de  qunlites  solides,  d'une  jiureto  et  d'une  digniti-  de  vie 
pen  communes.  II  s'enferme  dans  les  chnmbres  t'troites  de  son 
presbytere  comme  im  moine  dnns  sa  cellule  ;  un  srandalc  est  chose 
extr^mement  rare  dans  les  rangs  du  clerg6  Castillan  ;  aussi  le  pretre 
est-il  ii  juste  titre  estim(5  de  ses  paroissiens."  This  also  is  interest- 
ing :  "  Les  populations  rurales  de  la  Castillo  sent  encore  pleines  do 
foi,"  though  the  bright  picture  which  the  writer  proceeds  to  draw, 
has  its  shadowy  details  which  are  sad  enough. 


Janvier  ct  Fetrier,  1S86. 

S.   Peter  at  Rome. — The   paner  by  M.  P.   Guilleux,  of  tb4 
Rennes  Oratory,  entitled    "La  \  enue  de  S.   Pierre  ii  Rome,"  i*? 
begun  in  the  January  number  of  La  Controvert  and  concluded  in 
that  for  February.     The  ancient    and   universal  tradition    in   the 
Catholic  Church,  he  remarks,  as  to  St.  Peter's  stay  in  Rome  and 
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martrrdom  lliere,  wns  first  opposed  in  the  twelftli  century  amon^ 
the  V'ftudois,  but  witli  erudite  criticism  only  lit  the  Uetbrmntioa 
period,  the  arguments  of  Iteleuus,  completed  hy  M.  Flnccus  and  l>y 
bpanhciin,  bein<j  thencetbrward  the  recog'nized  weapons  against  the 
trudicion.  These  arf^uments  had  about  lost  their  force  with  histo- 
rical scholars  when  Ch.  Baur,  with  his  (Jerman  transcendentalism, 
gare  to  the  controversj'  an  entirely  new  aspect.  Baur  and  his 
lends  see  in  the  historical  witnesses  to  the  Catholic  tradition  only 
the  echoes  uf  a  great  Uqerul  formed  in  an  a;^e  which  it  pleases  them 
to  consider  08  the ''prehistoric  a|^e"  of  Christianity;  and  all  their 
efforts  have  been  airect<>d  to  brinj;  toy^ether  the  frau;menf8  of  this 
pretended  lei^'eud,  to  show  how  it  arose  and  to  follow  its  g-rowth  and 
lr:i  itions!     The  Abbe  Guilleux   replies  to    both  schools  of 

u\ the  older  historical  criticism  is  dealt  with  in  the  January 

jclti,  and  the  le^^enilary  theory  in  that  of  Fcbruarj-.  It  will  be 
a<f\\  to  have  mentioned  that  the  earlier  article  g^ives  a  j^ood  brief 
reply  to  the  older  objections  still  in  vojjue  r.moDg'  a  certain  class  of 
writers.  The  ''  legend,"  Baur  pretends,  arose  from  the  rivalries  of 
ilia  Petrine  and  Pauline  parties  in  tlie  primitive  Church.  Each  of 
these  parties  oripnated  "  des  recits  le^'endaires  "  for  the  gloritica- 
tioQ  of  its  hero  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  The  Roman  Christians, 
however,  who  could  not  escape  this  intestine  division,  had  less  taste 
for  abstract  questions  than  for  ])ractical  solutions ;  and  "  irenic  " 
ifies  invented  to  conciliate  the  rival  parties,  would  find  easiest 
ptance  among;  them — thus,  when  the  legpend  of  Peter  at  Home  us 
ita  first  bishop  had  once  been  hatched,  it  quickly  triumphed.  The 
Judieo-Christians  first  broufrht  the  story  out,  poetically  as  a  set-off 
to  the  true  story  of  S.  Paul's  martyrdom  at  Home,  in  their  deter- 
mination not  to  give  Pauline  Christians  the  advantag'e  of  a  martyr 
OD  the  spot;  they  "were  led  to  imagine"  the  voyage  thither  tind 
martyrdom,  and  when  the  party  of  conciliation  became  the  dominant 
party  at  Rome,  "  the  success  of  the  legend  w.is  assured  !  "  The 
Clementine  literature,  which  the  German  critic  holds  originated  in 
Home,  offers  the  key  to  this  myth.  The  Simon  who  there  struggles 
affftiost  S.  Peter  is  only  S.  Paul  j>ersonitied  under  that  name, 
likis  was  the  first  form  of  the  legend  :  Peter  paid  at  Paul's  expense. 
Tiie  next  form  it  assumed  was  among  the  Fathers :  rivalry  had 
i.-,-r,  and  both  were  at  Rome  and  were  martyred  tofjether. 
Baur's  Fetrine  Iiegend  is  Built  in  the  Air. — 1  (lis  hypothesis 
ranishes  unless  three  points  arc  granted,  and  these  three  poinla  are 
held  to  be  iucuntestiljlo  by  Buur's  school — first,  the  existence  of 
hovtilu  parlies  in  the  bosom  of  the  early  Roman  Church  and  their 
■Abiion  into  u  neutral  {tarty  which  reconciled  Peter  and  Paul ; 
Stcondly,  the  fiction  that  the  journey  of  SS.  Peter  to  Rome  was  an 
iav«ntioD  of  the  Clementines,  and  that  the  Clementine  literature 
originated  in  Rome ;  thirdly,  that  the  Catholic  tradition  rests  on  this 
fiction.  We  can  only  indicate  tliat  the  writer  opposes,  first,  a  truer 
picture  of  the  interior  condition  of  the  (church  at  Home,  which  bo 
far  as  either  inspired  or  other  litentttire  gives  glimpses  of  it,  was  not 
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torn  by  contending  factions.  When  S.  Paul  wrote  to  the  Romans, 
"  it  raust  be  fjronted  at  least,'*  as  Hag'eraan  is  quoted  saving,  "  that 
the  Catholic  Church  (the  Church  of  the  Conciliation  !)  was  already 
formed  at  Home,  and  this  loner  before  the  pretended  divisions  could 
have  reached  an  acute  stage."  So  that  a  neutral  or  irenic  party 
should  have  been  formed  when  S.  Paul  was  yet  preaching  and  writing! 
Secondly,  the  theological  romance  under  various  forms  in  the  "  Re- 
cognitions" and  "Homilies"  3'ields  nothing  towards  the  formation 
of  such  a  tradition  as  the  Catholic  one  as  to  S.  Peter's  journev  to 
TRome.  This  point  is  treated  at  length,  us  also  is  the  non-Roman 
origin  of  this  Clementine  literature  ;  and  the  reply  to  the  third  con- 
tention of  the  critics  becomes  a  comparatively  easj'  task. 

Among  other  interesting  articles  in  the  .same  January  and 
February  numbers  we  may  mention  "  La  Societ»t  espagnolo  sous 
Philippe  IV'.,"  by  M.  Julio  Uzed,  in  which  that  writer  draws  the 
'  materials  of  his  picture  from  the  dramas  of  Calderon.  There  is  in 
the  February  numlipr  a  beautiful  sketch  of  the  Ahbe  Hetsch  by 
M.  do  Segmont,  ami  Professor  Lamy,  of  Louvain,  contributes  to  the 
same  nuuiher  an  interesting  exegetical  paper  on  the  "Seventy 
Weeks  of  the  Prophet  Daniel." 
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Bnrke,  O.P.     By  Williak  J. 
vols.    London :  Kegan   Paul, 


The  Lift  of  the  Very  Jier.  7%omaii  N. 
Fitz-Patrick,    F.S.A..     Two 
Trench  tt  Co.     1885. 

AN  Irish  Dominican  assured  Mr.  Fitz-Patrick  that  the  life  of  Fothcr 
Burke  could  be  bestnTitten  by  a  layman,  especially  if  that  layman 
had  been  already  the  biographer  of  an  ecclesiastic.     And  the  present 
.  Bisliop  of  Galway  said,  within  a  few  months  of  Father  Tom's  death, 
rthat  a.s  his  mission  was  primarily  with  the  laity,  there  was  a  special 
Itness  in  a  laj'  gentleman  taking  the  lead  to  peq^etunre  his  memory. 
riiere  can  be  no  doubt  about  Mr.  Fitz-Pntrick's  (lualiHcations  for  ms 
rork.   Ilis  Life  of  Dr.  Doyle  is  known  on  this  side  of  the  channel  as 
1  as  in  Ireland  ;  and  if  any  doubt  could  have  existed,  his  skill  and 
,is  devotion  are  proved  beyond  question  both  by  the  two  handsome 
uhimes  before  us  and  by  the  thorougliness  with  which  he  has  pre- 
pared himself  to  write  them.     To  verify  facts,  be  tells  us,  he  travelled 
fi'om  Dublin  to  Gloucester,  and  from  thence  to  Northumberland,  not 
to  speak  of  various  other  journej's.     And   the  names  of  numerous 
well-known  friends  of  the  great  preacher,  each  of  whom  contribute« 
fto  this  biography,  attest  the  trustworthiness  of  the  narmtive.     It  is 
"tot  to   be  doubted   that   Father  Burke's  religious  bret!  re 

genuinely  glad  that  a  veteran  artist  like  Mr.  Fitz  Patrick  .  .,.1; 
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np  tho  work.  It  was  a  difficult  life  to  write.  If  a  "  life  "  bhoulJ  b«  a 
picture  of  the  man  as  Le  is,  no  one  but  a  l't*re  Chocarne  and  a  Lever 
rolled  into  one  could  over  paint  the  jiortruit  of  Father  Tom.  A 
priest  would  have  toned  down  tlie  exuberant,  truly  Irish,  wild  yet 
loelaucholy  humour;  a  were /(t^r^/^dc  would   have  been  unable  to 

i^ven  uudere^tand  the  man's  inner  spirit — a  spirit  trained  and 
nlisciplined  in  the  Dominican  tradition,  as  a  fine  Irish  nature  has  been 
BO  often  turned  into  a  perfect  soldier  in  n  <>-ood  school  of  the  art  of 
war.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  Mr.  Fitz-Patrick  will  please 
everybody.  There  are  anecdotes  which  are  not  in  the  best  taste,  and 
JMt8  which  are  not  superlatively  fine.  You  may  paint  a  man  with 
all  his  wart«  and  wrinVles,  as  Oliver  Cromwell  wanted  to  be  painted; 
but  there  is  no  need  of  a  realism  which  reproduces  bis  occasional 
forc^etflilness  to  wash  his  face  or  his  hands. 

There  is  no  need  to  say  that  Nicholas  Durke — he  took  the  name 
of  Thomas  when  he  entered  the  Dominican  novitiate — was  a  native 
of  fjalwuy ;  he  came  into  the  world  just  one  year  after  his  fellow- 
Catholics  had  been  emancipated.  The  figure  that  stands  out  most 
prominently  in  the  openin}^  chapters  of  this  entertaining'  book  is  that 
of  his  mother.  Wat  Burke,  the  father,  a  baker — a  stooped,  elderly 
man,  full  of  vivacious  and  humorous  talk,  who  struck  up  a  wonderful 
friendship — note  the  word — with  his  son  the  moment  the  sou  could 
converse — is  well  touched-in.  But  his  mother  was  a  much  more 
aerious  person.  She  was  unable  to  understand  a  joke,  and  found  it 
difficult  to  excuse  frivolity,  whether  in  a  child  or  in  a  Dominicaix 
Friar.  She  was  of  what  we  are  accustomed  to  call  the  old-fashioned 
•ehool,  who  ujiheld  the  traditions  of  scrict  discipline,  long  prayers, 
and  the  use  of  the  rod.  She  had  l>een  a  Franciscan  Tertiary  before 
she  married  (all  the  Confraternities,  said  Father  Burke,  looked  grave 
when  she  ap[)roached  tbo  altar  of  Hymen) ;  and  she  was  a  woman  of 
deep  religious  feeling,  looking  in  all  things  t^  the  one  thing 
aeceisary.  Her  charities  were  only  limited  by  her  means ;  tho 
beifgars  of  Ualway  knew  her  only  loo  well,  "  Liive  unto  all,"  she 
would  say,  "  lest  he  whom  you  refuse  may  be  Christ."  She  thought 
her  husband,  with  his  light-hearted  fooling,  would  be  the  "  ruin  of 
that  boj ; "  "  why  not  show  him  au  example  of  gravity  and 
decorum  ?"  On  her  own  part,  she  dealt  faithfully  with  the  child. 
After  HO  unusually  wild  prank,  when  the  boy  hod  ]>erhuns  been 
brought  home  a  prisoner  by  a  neighbour  or  the  priest,  the  good  woman 
wuuld  retire  into  an  inner  room,  lock  tl|e  door,  and  then  kneel  dii»n 
ud  begin  the  prayer,  "  Prevent,  we  be.seech  Thee,  O  Lord,  our 
MCioBS l>y  Thy  holy  inspirations,  luid  carry  them  on  by  the  gracious 
uautanoe,"  A:c. ;  and  then  she  would  proceed  to  administer  condign 
oomotjon.  In  after-life  FatiierTom  declared  he  never  recited  that 
mIImI  without  feeling  a  cold  thrill  between  his  shoulders.  *'  If 
tbere  «ra&  one  thing,"  said  Mrs.  Burke,  years  after,  "  mure  thau 
■aotber  that  I  chastised  Nicholas  for  when  be  was  a  child,  it  was  his. 
ktbit  uf  inimicking  people.     They  used  to  call  at  my  house  to  com- 

'  jdaia  of  bim,  and  I  trieu  to  l>eat  it  out  of  him  in  vain."     She  Aoggei 
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liim  also  for  beginning  too  young  to  practise  that  oratory  for  which 
he  was  to  be  famous,  even  rousing  him  out  of  bed  to  be  punished  for 
mounting  on  some  barrels  to  make  an  election  speech.  She  had  her 
trials,  the  good  old  soul,  for  which  her  remedy  was  the  Rosary ;  and 
she  had  hor  wenkuess,  whit-li  was  a  game  of  cards — a  very  mild 
game  iudeed.  She  died  at  a  very  advanced  age  in  187'J,  having 
lived  to  see  her  son  famous ;  her  husband  hail  been  taken  from 
her  seven  years  before. 

It  is  a  very  rare  thing  to  be  able  to  say  of  any  Irish  book  at  this 
moment — and  yet  it  is  true  to  say  of  this  one — that  there  are  no 
politics  in  it.  Father  Burke  had  all  the  attributes  of  a  patriotic 
agitator,  except  lively  faith.  Faith,  in  a  religious  sense,  of  course 
be  fiad,  and  as  large  a  measure  of  it  as  an  Irishman  should  have  ;  but 
he  did  not  believe  in  the  possibility  of  serving  Ireland  by  political 
means.  It  would  probulity  he  saying  too  much  to  assert  that  he 
did  not  believe  in  tlie  political  future  of  Ireland  at  all.  He  himself 
would  have  usserted  the  coutrary.  He  dwells,  in  his  speeches  and 
sermons,  with  delight  or  with  pathos  on  the  past;  he  vindicates  his 
race  from  the  calumny  of  the  cold-blooded  maker  of  history  and  of 
the  hot-headed  Orangeman  who  cares  nothing  about  history.  But 
he  rarely  speaks  of  the  present — never  of  the  future.  He  is  studious 
to  condemn  no  man  ;  he  speaks  emphatically  against  outrage  and 
on  the  side  of  law  ;  and,  having  done  so,  be  does  not  think  it 
necessary  to  show  the  other  side  of  the  canvas.  This  c»n  be 
accounted  for  partly  by  his  priestly  character  and  his  sense  of 
responsibility,  strengthened  by  a  residence  in  Home  and  tt  travelled 
culture,  both  of  which  tended  to  make  his  country's  grievances  less 
acute.  Hut  it  is  clear  that  he  was  of  a  sad,  almost  melancholy, 
frequently  despondent,  character  of  mind.  In  his  youth,  no  doubt, 
he  had  been  carried  away  by  the  greatness  of  O'Connell,  and  had 
keenly  sympathised  with  the  Young  Ireland  movement.  But  in 
lH4(i  he  was  only  si.xteen  years  old,  and  the  excitement  of  his 
spirit  was  rather  the  effect  of  the  verses  of  Clarence  Mangan, 
-"  t^peranza ''  and  Davis,  than  of  any  dteper  or  more  active  convic- 
tions ;  whilst  the  memory  of  O'Connell  was  chiefly  the  memory  of 
one  who  was  the  pious  and  Catholic  leader  of  a  pious  and  Catholic 
people,  altogether  and  deplorably  ditl'erent,  both  leader  and  ]>eople, 
from  anything  that  was  to  be  seen  in  the  experience  of  his  riper 
years.  There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that,  as  the  great  orator 
became  more  and  more  bowed  down  by  sickness  and  as  the  moment 
of  death  approached,  he  took  views  of  his  country  and  his  country- 
men which  were  exaggerated  in  their  despondency.  This  was  felt ; 
and  it  was  a  pity  that  it  should  have  been  so.  All  that  lie  said— and 
he  said  it  nobly  and  eloiiuently — about  the  holiness  of  obedience  and 
the  duty  of  keeping  the  law  wns  most  necessarj'.  and  should  at  times 
be  said  by  every  Irish  ])riest  who  aspires  to  lead  his  countrymen  lo 
their  true  welfare ;  hut  it  might  have  been  said  with  u  warmer  tone 
of  feeling  for  the  present,  with  a  brighter  tinge  uf  contidpnc»>  in  the  , 
future.     It  is  the  man  who  can  combine  the  priest's  austerity  with 


the  patriot's  {roneroiis  lionl  nnd  the  orator's  supreme  gift,  who  will 
leul  tlio  jioopk-  of  Irt'laiiii  inlullibly  to  Ireedom  without  letting  them 
cast  iitf  the  yoke  of  tlieir  religion. 

Fattier  IJurke's  oratory  was  of  tliat  kind  which  is  so  g'ood  that 
one  is  annoyed  it  is  not  ahsolutely  perfect.  Hut  the  written,  or 
publi.nhed,  reports  of  his  efforts  have  so  iiinny  slipshod  lines  and 
Mfntences  thut  they  do  him  injustice.  It  was  because  lie  wius  so  in- 
cotajiunible  a  spetikcr— incomparable  in  voice,  presence,  eye,  and 
inrtcctjon — incomparable  in  that  f>er8onal  sway  which  is  indescribable 
— that  lie  ne;.'lix'ted,  whether  consciously  or  not,  butcertainly  blame- 
les»ly,  to  reject  wenk  phrases,  and  to  avoid  faults  of  taste.  A  written 
sermon  has  to  please  the  world— which  means,  the  frenoral  level  of 
cultured  readers  ;  n  s|ioken  discourse  has  to  touch  this  or  that  par- 
ticular audii'Uce.  With  a  little  more  cure  — which  ho  was  perfectly 
right  not  to  j^ivo— the  roport«?d  lectures  and  sermons  of  Father 
Burke  wouhl  read,  many  ot  them,  witii  the  sustained  fire  and  finish 
tif  hi.i  preat  namesake  the  older  Uurke.  They  are  sometimes  splendid 
ejcumples  of  that  rollin^j  "periodic  "  style,  which  enunciates  {rreat 
truths  in  clause  after  clause  of  sonorous  phrase,  rising'  and  fallin"' 
in  linrmonious  antithesis,  but  culminating  at  last  in  a  climax  whicli 
is  sure  to  bo  touched  with  the  rays  of  an  illustration  as  new  and  as 
tellin'.''  83  it  is  majestic.  At  other  times  tliey  are  a  series  of  bri<.'ht 
and  telling  sentences,  uttered  as  if  extemporaneously  (they  generally 
were),  and  pruduciiig  a  strong  eifect  by  the  figure  of  repetition. 
Every  seriuon  and  lecture  was  full  of  anecdotes  and  reminiscences. 
Father  Uurke's  "  I  remember  "  was  as  often  the  prelude  .to  a  pathetic 
incident  of  Irish  life,  or  of  his  own,  as  it  was  the  signal  for  a  bit  of 
irresistible  drollery.  He  was  fond  of  apostrophe  and  of  exclamation. 
llius  in  one  of  his  American  lectures,  which  bears  the  singidarly 
•nracstive  title,  "  The  History  of  Ireland  as  told  in  her  Ruins,"  be 
exclaims : — 

Irolund.  what  shall  I  gay  of  thee  ?    0  mother,  greatest  and  most  faith- 
All  of  all  th«  ualions,  fairest  and  most  loving  of  all  the  duaghters  of  tbo 
Oharch  !    'I'he  queen  of  martyrs  on  this  earth,  Ireland,  for  throe  hundred 
•,  like  the  heroic  mother  of  the  Maccabees,  hod  stood  erect,  cross  m 

'  I  whilst  her  children  fell  around  her.    Yet  she  bore  it  with  a  good 

-•tounge  fur  the  hdpv  that  she  had  in  God.    (Vol.  ii.  p.  85.) 

Aa  might  have  been  expected,  he  excelled  in  the  dramatic  pre- 
iSeatmeut  of  the  incidents  he  narrated.  There  is  an  example  of  this 
^rra  by  Mr.  Fitz-Fatrick  (vol.  i.  p.  t?l:?)  which  will  bear  tjuotation : 

I  was  on  a  misnion  game  time  ago  in  a  manufacturing  town  in  Eng- 
land. T  «'Hs  III.' ..  Iiiiiif  there  every  evening  ;  and  a  man  camo  to  me  one 
aiglit.  <>n  Jrnukennesg.  He  came  in  :  a  tine  man — a  strap- 

Tina  >  >>>>ig  man.  But  the  eve  was  almost  sunk  in  his  head; 

.  i  was  lurrowoil  nith  premature  wrinkles;  the  hair  was  wbit«, 
■  mnn   >vu»  comparatively  young,     ile  was  dressed  sbabhilv, 
•'  i''i<t,  though  it  naa  a   night  uf  drenching  raiu.    Ilo 

«..  ily,  after  the  ecimon.      Uo  ti.ild  me  hi«  histarr.  "I 

,«Jr.!-  I     saiil,  '•  that  there  is  any  hope  for  me  ;  lint  »till.  as  I  was 

kjlciiiii.:  ''   t'"'  MTTinon,  1  mast  speak  to  yon.     If  1  don't  sp«ak  to  soma 
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one,  my  heart  will  break  to-night"    What  was  his  story  ?    A  few  years 

L  before  he   had  amassed  in  trade  twenty  thousand  poiindts.      He  had 

I  married  an  Irish  girl — one  of  his  own  race   and  creed,  young,  beautiful 

Ifuid  accomplished.     He  had  two  sons   and  a  danghter.     For  a  certain 

■  timo  everything  went  well.     "  At  last,"  he  said,  "  I  had  the  migfortnne 

'  to  begin  to  drink,  neglected  my  business,  and  then  my  bnsinesa  began  to 

neglect  me.    The  woman  saw  poverty  coming  and  began  t<5  fret,  nml  lost 

her  health.     At  last,  when  we  were  punpera,  she  sickened  and  died.     I 

was  drunk,"  he  said,  "the  day  she  died.    I  sat  by  her  bedside.  I  was  drunk 

when  she  was  dying."     "  The  sons — what  became  of  them  ?  "     "  Well,"' 

I  he  said,  "they  were  mere  children.     The  eldest  of  them  is  no  more  than 

eighteen ;  and  both    are  now  suffering  penal  servitude."   "  The  girl  ?  " 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  sent  the  girl  to  a  school  where  she  was  well  educated. 

She  came  home  to  me  at  the  age  of  sixteen — a  beautiful  young  woman. 

She  was  the  one  consolation   I  had  ;  but   I  was  drunk  all  the  tiire." 

"  Well,  what  became  of  her  P  "    He  looked  at  me.  "  Do  you  ask  me  about 

that  girl  i* "  he  said.  "  What  became  of  ber  ? ''    And  the  man  sank  at  my 

feet.     "  God  of  heaven  I     She  is  on  the  streets  to-night  !  "    The  motiieot 

he  said  those  words  he  ran  out.     I  went  after  him.     "  Oh,  no,  no  !  "  he 

said :  "  there  is  no  mercy  in  heaven  for  me."  Ho  went  away,  cursing  God, 

to  meet  a  drunkard's  death. 

Father  Burke's  Americon  tour,  with  its  hundreds  of  sermons  and 
lectures,  wns  n  real  triumph.  AVe  do  uot  mean  merely  that  the  offer- 
ings which  lie  received  niiiounted  to  about  i;80,OOU,  to  the  g-reat 
advnntag-e  of  churches,  or[>liiinages  and  hospitals,  but  his  occasious 
and  his  audiences  were  such  as  to  brinfr  out  his  very  best  work. 
The  publisliod  records  of  this  tour  are  undoubtedly  the  most 
I  worthy  remains  of  this  great  preacher.  lie  was  at  his  greatest 
Istature  in  America.  ''Over  and  over  ac'ain  he  told  me,  said  a 
Domiaican  Father  who  know  hitu  well,  "  that  he  could  never  sfieak 

at   home   as  ia  America To  use  his  own  words,  '  I  never 

knew  what  frcedoni  was  until  I  set  my  enslaved  foot  upon  the 
emancipated  soil  of  Columbia.  Then  I  snid,  I  am  a  free  man,  and 
I  will  speak  my  soul"  (vol.  ii.  p.  30).  His  discourses  in  reply  to 
Mr.  J.  A.  Froude  are  effective  and  fine  even  in  their  jjrinfed  form ; 
but  delivered  as  he  could  deliver  them,  with  his  unique  power  of 
voice  and  gesture,  and  to  the  overflowing  audience  who  thronged 
the  Academy  of  Music  to  hear  him,  it  is  no  wonder  if  his  friends 
considered  tuem  his  "  crowning  glory." 

It  ia  unnecessary  to  say  that  Jlr.  Fitz-Patrick's  volumes  are  filled 
with  capital  stories.  As  lias  been  said  above,  there  are  some  which 
in  our  judgment  were  not  worth  recording;  and  we  confess  in  reading 
tlie  book  to  a  feeling  of  having  nitogetlier  too  much — not  of  Father 
Tom,  but  of  some  of  his  traits  and  characteristics.  .Still,  the.  book  is 
one  to  possess  and  to  read.  It  has  the  advantage,  moreover,  of  being 
written  for  what  may  be  called  the  general  public,  nnd  not  merely 
for  the  household  of  the  faith.  Tiie  writer  is  not  above  explaiitiog 
or  illustrating  points  of  Catholic  belief  or  j)ractice,  which  soiiioof  us 
can  hardly  conceive  to  be  capable  of  misconstruction  by  oar  nun- 
Catholic  friends,  but  as  to  wliich  he  thinks  differently,  and  is  prtjbahlr 
right  in  so  thinking.     It  would  have  improved  the  book  it  wu  hail 
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bad  a  little  more  of  the  celebrated  orator's  inner  life.  That  he  was 
a  man  of  deep  faith,  of  the  most  priestly  convictions,  and  true  zeul 
for  souls,  couics  out  very  clearly  ;  nnd  we  can  also  see  how  the 
tAarcbiuz'  education  of  a  relig'ious  life  iiad  put  him  on  his  f^uard 
ngninst  his  weaknesses  or  his  possible  faults,  imd  lunde  him  see  very 
(liistinctly  the  diH'erence  between  real  and  shiim  virtue,  between  the 
lirimitive  impulses  of  the  heart  and  tlie  ri[>e  judgments  of  trained 
asceticism.  Moreover,  the  copious  extracts  from  hisdiscourses  which 
are  given  by  Mr.  Fitz-1'atricK  sliow  niunv  ^limjises  of  a  fervent, 
patriotic,  and  poetical  nature.  But  we  would  fain  Know  u  little  more 
uf  that  soul  which  could  sway  so  wonderfully  the  souls  of  others.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  follow  him  to  his  Mass  and  his  cell,  and  to 
see  what  aspect  attracted  hiin  most  of  the  revelation  of  that  Master 
Mrhom  he  served  so  ^'•loriously.  It  would  not  be  iniliscreet  to 
wish  to  lift  the  curtain  a  little  from  his  prayers,  his  moriilications, 
and  his  consolations.  It  would  not  be  iuijiossible,  perhaps,  to  read 
the  secret  of  his  sometimes  strange  and  unseasonable  fooling,  and  to 
tind  out  what  sensitive  fibres  of  his  heart,  what  shyness  of  his  nerves, 
what  humility  of  his  spirit  these  outbursts  were  intended  to  shroud 
and  conceal.  A  chapter  by  a  brother  priest,  a  fellow -religious, 
might  have  told  us  some  of  these  things.  Meanwhile,  it  is  but 
justice  to  admit  that  we  can  gather  a  good  deal  from  the  narrative  of 
Mr.  Fitz-Putrick.  Father  Burke  dieil  at  the  age  of  fifty-two,  after 
mouths,  nay,  years  of  acute  suH'erinfr,  which  he  took  as  saintly  natures 
kuuvv  liow  to  take  such  visitations  from  a  God  Who  wishes  to  draw 
them  nearer  to  Himself  >'.o  one  who  heard  hiui  on  the  last  occasion 
of  his  appearance  in  England — at  the  ojwning  of  St.  Dominic's, 
Haverstock  Hill,  in  the  summer  of  188JJ— can  forgot  the  feeling 
of  admiration  mingled  with  compassion  that  his  morning  sermon 
ias]>ired.  We  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Fitz-Patrick  that  the  sermon 
was  "full  of  vigour'';  on  the  contrary,  it  was  sensibly  an  effort; 
but  it  wus  tlie  effort  of  a  wounded  giant.  The  sermons  which  ho 
preached  duriug  this  octave,  and  that  supreme  effort  which  he 
made  at  (Vurdiuer  Street  two  months  later  for  the  starving  children 
of  l)on<-gal,  were  undoubtedly  the  immediate  cause  of  liis  death. 
lie  dit'tl  ut  Tallught,  in  his  cell,  surrounded  by  his  brethren,  on 
July  1^'  of  the  same  year. 


I'mblfmu  tt  Conclusion*  de  f Ilistmre  det  JieUgiaiu.     Par  rAbb<l-  OB 

liRtHiLiK,   Profcsscur    d'Apologetitjue  i\   I'lnstitut   catholique 

de  Paris.     Paris:  Putois-Crette.     L'^Wo. 

'117"Ii  cannot  too  warmly  recommend  this  very  successful  attempt 

If      to  deal  with  <me  of  the  most  difficult  and  im{)ortant  s|)cculaiive 

ijOMtions  of  the  day.     Every  one  must  have  noticed  how  freijucntly, 

<il  lat«  years,  other  religious  systems,  especially   Buddhism,  huv«> 

baan  advocated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  weaken  the  evidence  tor  tho 

Divine  origin  of  Christianity.    The  general  principles  for  judging  of 

all  tticb  |ioiDt8  will  be  found  in  M.  do  Broglie's  work,  which  wc  had 


uo 
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occasion  to  refer  to  in  the  last  number  of  this  Review  ns  supjilyinsr 
tlie  answers  to  some  of  Mr.  H.  S|)encer's  objections  tu  reli^on  in 
fipenera]. 

The  volume  bej^ns  with  a  sketch  of  the  moral  and  intcllectnol 
needs  which  all  religious  systems  profess  to  supply.  iS'ext,  the 
earliest  religious  beliefs  attested  by  history  are  examined,  and  shown 
not  to  corresjiond  with  cither  of  the  theories  (unoestor-worship  and 
Nature- worship)  proposed  by  the  rationalists  of  to-day.  Good  reusnus 
are  adduced  for  believing'  that  there  was  a  primeval  religious  tradi- 
tion containing  little  beyond  a  belief  in  the  existence  and  uiorak 
governmeut  of  God.  From  this  starting-point  a  twofold  evolution 
has  proceeded.  In  the  firsit  jilace,  we  find  that  the  human  mind  left 
to  itself  has  gradually  corru{)ted  this  original  tradition,  and  evolved 
the  various  heathen  systems,  of  which  Max  Miillcr's  "  henotlieisin  " 
is  one  uf  the  earliest.  The  downward  course  of  all  these  systems 
has  been  continually  arrested  and  diversified  by  the  etForts  of 
religious  reformers,  among  whom  the  Itralimius,  Biiddba,  and 
Confucius  aro  only  tlio  most  importani,  paganism,  as  it  now  exists, 
being  the  result.  It  is  pointed  out  that  all  these  reforms,  bein^ 
intended  to  supply  the  religious  needs  of  mankind,  must  necessarily 
have  much  in  common  with  the  true  religion  :  the  resemblance* 
Ijerwcen  Christianity  and  other  religious  systems  are  thus  accounted 
for.  But,  in  striking  contrast  with  the  'irregular  nn.i  multiform 
"  dissolution  "  of  the  jirimitivc  tradition  is  the  steady  development 
of  monotheism,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  in  Judaism 
and  Christianity.  Buddhism  and  Mohammedanism  arc  dwelt  u|X)n 
in  most  detail,  owing  to  the  importance  given  them  at  the  present 
day  ;  but  all  other  religious  systems  of  any  note  are  sutticiontly 
described,  and  their  good  sides  are  brought  out  ijuite  as  fully  and 
fairly  as  their  deiicieneies.  M.  de  Broglie  is  careful  to  allow  for  the 
large  gaps  in  our  knowledge  of  religions  separ.-Jted  from  us  by 
distance  in  time  or  difference  in  mental  sympathies.  He  has 
evidently  carefully  studied  the  numerous  English  works  on  Oriental 
religions  which  have  appeared  of  lat«  years,  and  this  little  volume 
may  be  said  to  give,  in  a  small  compass,  and  very  lucid  style,  on 
excellent  summary  of  his  subject. 


The  Englidi  Cntholic  Nonjurors  of  1715.  Being  a  Summary  of  tJie 
Reifister  of  their  Estates,  with  Genealogical  and  other  Notes; 
and  an  Appendix  of  Unpublished  Documents  in  the  Puhlto 
Record  Office.  Edited  by  the  late  Very  Hev.  E.  E,  Estcoi'BT, 
M.A.,  Canon  of  St  Chads  Cathoilral,  Birmingham,  and  John 
Orlebak  Payne,  M.A.     London:  Burns  >.t  Gates.   (No date.) 

THIS  handsomely  printed  volume  lies  before  us.  Every  student 
of  the  history  of  our  nation,  or  of  the  families  whicli  compose 
it,  cannot  but  be  grateful  for  a  catalogue  such  as  wo  have  hcrv'. 
Genealogy  is  the  mistress  of  true  history,  and  genealogy  is,  to  ft 
luTj^  extent,  dependent  ou  such  chance  lists  of  names. 
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We  have  read  the  Preface  given  us  by  Mr.  Payne,  and,  as  we  do 
not  find  any  very  clear  account,  either  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  this  list  was  oriffinally  drawn  up,  or  of  the  special  material 
he  has  made  use  of  in  this  edition,  we  purpose  to  lay  uur  ideas  upon 
both  these  matters  before  our  refers. 

'Hie  (|uestion  of  the  "  oath  of  allegiance,"  as  proposed  to  betaken 
by  (-'Catholics,  had  been  a  fertile  source  of  trouble  to  them  during^  the 
eiifirt?  Stuurt  period.  \ot  only  hud  it  been  made  the  plea  ibr  con- 
fiscation of  Catholic  prQ|)erty  to  satisfy  the  preed  of  monarch  and 
courtier,  but  it  had  the  worse  effect  of  dividiuf^  the  small  Cathohc 
body  into  factions,  opposinij;  each  other  with  scandalous  bitterness. 
For  (iOO  years  tlie  oath  exacted  had  been  "  to  be  true  and  faithful 
to  the  Kinj?  and  his  heirs;  "  but  the  "  Convention  Parliament"  at 
the  Revolution  thought  this  savoured  too  much  of  mere  passive 
obedience,  and  cut  out  the  word  "heirs."  Some  Protestants  and 
Dissenters,  imbued  with  the  tenet  of  the  Divine  ri-fht  of  kings — 
a  Protestant  substitute  by  the  Stuart  monarchs  for  tiie  Catholic 
■liieory  of  the  Papal  power  over  the  rulers  of  Christendom — considered 
puues  as  their  riphtfiil  Soverei<ni,  and  for  conscience'  sake  refused  to 
l^Clie  oath  to  William  III.  These  men  were  headed  by  Sancroft, 
_  rchbishop  of  Canterbury,  anil  several  of  the  bishops  of  the 
ablished  Cliurch.  As  a  natural  conseijuence,  they  were  deprived 
their  sees,  and  they  and  their  followers,  who  continued  to  look 
.  them  as  their  rightful  bishops  became  known  as  the  "iNon- 
'  a  name,  by-tlie-way,  which  we  have  never  seen  used  of 
ll'«tholicf.  except  by  Mr.  Payne. 

(.'aihoUcs   also   grieved  at  the  Revolution,  rejfanling  it  as  the 

triumph  of  Protestant  principle  over  Catholicism,  and  as  the  possible 

|(biw-a  of  future  difficulties  for  those  of  the  faith  who  had  enjoyed  a 

rief  rest)ite  from  jiersecution  during'  the  reign  of  the  ill-advised 

James  II.     It  is  true  that  the  Stuart  family  could  have  little  claim 

on  the  gratitude  or  ]>ersonal  regard  of  the  Catholic  body ;  but  at 

liis  time  the  right  of  cashiering  kings  was  advocated  by  very  few, 

id,  from  circumstances  which  cunnot  bo  divined,  the  Stuart*  enjoywl 

r  personal  atiiichmeat,  which  continued  for  half  a  century  after  tliey 

■d  Iof.t  tiip  throne. 

liir  .    after   the   accession  of  William  III.,  several  Acta 

en-  _  .i;;'uinst  Catholics,  as  n  kind  of  retaliation  for  the  ob- 

18XS*!  (.'ntholici^io   of  tiie  unfortunate  James  ;  and  by  an  .\ct  7  & 

Will  III.,  all  wiio  refused  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  stuprcmacy 

Jil  Ite  treated  as  I'apufi  recusants.     English  Catholics,  as  a  body, 

[)k  little  part  in  the  attemjits  of  the  dethroned  King  to  recover  hia 

ipirc;  both  in  his  invasion  of  Ireland,  and  at  the  time  of  the 

lireatened  invasion  of  England,  they  remained  quiet.* 


■ 


WUialia  tn ' 


TVpe  rirrtol  his  satiiority  (o  pnrent  CatboUc* 

tl>e  r«Ubli>lic<]  GovmiiDrnt.      W)i«ter«r  mar 

1^  >^  Uuallrrici,  the   Protfctor  of  Knglitml,  u  reganlii 

'  rrg«n  Ibeir  throne,  the  Pope  clcftrly  diupproTM  of 

tin.     In  a  Brief  to  tba  Intoraaneio  of  BrM— Ha  ^ 
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In  1714,  the  House  of  Brunswick  was  established  in  the  kingdom 
in  succession  to  Queen  Anne.  In  the  first  year  of  Geor;re  1.,  further 
Acts  were  passed  in  Parliament  afi^ainst  Cacbolics.  The  oaths  of 
alleg'iance,  supremacy,  and  of  abjurinj^  the  Stuart  family  were 
required  of  all  who  held  any  public  office.  Further,  the  Act  em- 
powered any  two  justices  of  tiie  peace  to  administer  these  oaths  M 
any  person  they  might  consider  disaffected  to  the  Kin^,  and,  on  his 
refusal  to  take  them,  he  was  to  he  considered  convicted  of  t'oiiiA 
recusancy.  This  was  termed  "constructive  recusancy" — that  is, 
by  the  refusal  of  the  prescribed  oaths,  any  one  was  placed  on  the 
same  footing'  as  Papists  who  refused  to  attend  church.  As  no 
Jacobite  could  take  these  oaths,  numbers  of  them  were  included 
in  the  lists  of  this  period,  although  they  were  not  necessarily 
Catholics. 

After  the  rebellion  of  in."*,  retribution  was  vi.sited,  at  first  upon 
the  Catholics,  and  afterwards  on  the  whole  body  of  nonjurors.  By 
the  Act  1  Geo.  I.,  which  is  g-iven  at  lenu^th  in  Appendix  H.  to  Mr. 
Payne's  volume  (p.  365),  Catholics,  ana,  as  far  as  wo  understand 
the  meaning-  of  the  ^ords  ^^  Popish  recusanu  or  PaplsUi,"  all  who 
refused  the  three  oaths,  from  whatever  motive,  were  bound  as  an 
alternative  to  re<i;ister  their  names  and  estates.  To  put  this  Act  in 
execution,  a  committee  was  appointed  called  "  The  Forfeited  £state3 
Commission." 

We  may  now  speak  of  the  ori|;in  of  the  list  printed  by  Mr.  Payne. 
By  the  end  of  Trinity  term  171t»,  Catholics  and  others  were 
bound  to  take  the  oaths,  or  to  register  their  estates  and  names. 
This  had  to  be  dune  either  jversonnlly,  or  by  attorney  at  the  sessions, 
before  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  who  had  then  to  return  u  copy  of  the 
registration  to  the  Commissioners.  We  cannot  but  regret  that  Mr. 
Payne  gives  no  snniple  of  the  documents  from  which  he  took  his 
information.  The  original  documents  are  to  be  found,  of  course,  in 
each  county,  and  are  of  special  importance  and  interest,  not  only  u 
having  the  aiitogrupli  signatures  of  the  persons  concerned,  but  also, 
in  many  instimces,  having  the  seals  of  the  family,  which  nro  most 
valuable  for  county  and  family  history.  Cojiies  of  the  registration 
were  sent  to  London,  and  these  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  Public 
Record  Oflice,  and  are  described  in  Apjwndix  II.  to  the  P'ifth  Hi'port 
of  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Rolls,  and  are  indexed  under  "  Forl'cited 
Estates,  P.  30  to  P.  1'27."  As  an  example,  we  may  take  the  bundle 
for  "  Bedfordshire"  (P.  31).  Here  we  have  a  parchment  roll  and 
a  paper  document.  The  parchments  are  the  actual  returns  sent  for 
the  county  of  Bedford,  and  (No.  1)  begins  "To  the  Clerk  of  the 
Pence  for  the  County  of  Beilford  or  his  lawful  Deputy.   I,  Magdalen 

orden  liim  to  let  it  be  kDonrn  thnt  CaUiulico  niiglit  aud  ought  to  uke  the  oatb  of 
fidelity  to  the  e^tubluhed  Govrrmueut.  Iliia  lirief  waa  referred  to  ia  an  Eogliah 
Sutc  ducutueot,  i>rlQted  by  Chas.  Butler  ("  JMeiiioin,  &c.°'),  who,  io  a  note;  nn 
he  ha«  nut  been  able  to  find  nuy  trace  of  guch  a  document.  A  Istter  ia  tu* 
"Gualterio  Papers  "  (13.  Museum  Add.  MM.  2U310,  foi.  173)  quotes  tha  LaUo 
text  oC  tiie  Briei.     Fur  the  Pope's  policy  cj.  alao  Add.  MS.  M3\2,  lol  HO. 
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Gifford,"  lie.  Then  follows  a  detailed  account  of  her  estate,  which 
wre  are  sorry  Mr.  Payne  could  not  find  room  to  pive,  and  the  way 
she  got  it — namely,  through  the  foreclosure  of  a  mortgage  on  the 
proj>erty.  The  document  is  signed  by  Magdalen  Gitfard,  April  7, 
1  r  1 7,  and  delivered  by  her  attorney, "  K.  Uenton,  in  the  Open  Session, 
May  1,  1717."  This  is  a  sample  of  the  rest  of  the  documents. 
We  may  remark,  in  passing,  on  the  d'Ue.  The  title-page  of  Mr. 
Payne's  book  gives  171&  as  the  date  of  his  list,  whereas  it  is  clear 
from  this,  and  from  a  letter  printed  by  him  (p.  :t58)  in  his  Appendix, 
that  it  is  not  a  list  of  1715  at  all.  lifo  one  was  bound  to  register 
till  towards  the  middle  of  1716,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  numbers  did 
^not  register  till  the  year  following,  and  even  later.  Mr.  Payne 
msto  associate  the  date  1715  with  the  list  because  he  looks  upon 
•11  io  it  OS  some  of  the  rebels  of  that  date ;  at  least  this  idea  is 
borne  out  by  the  binding  of  the  volume,  and  the  Jacobite  impress  on 
the  cover. 

The  paper  document  in  the  bundle  we  are  describing  is  indorsed 
"  Abstract  of  the  Estates  of  Popish  Recusants  convict  and  Papists 
as  the  same  has  been  returned  by  the  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Peace 
for  the  County  of  Bedford."  "Examined  by  John  ("osin."  From 
the  abstracts  for  various  counties,  a  general  sclu-ilule  (P.  ~)  was 
drawn  up,  from  which  we  learn  that  the  totul  nnnuiil  value  of  the 
estates  registered  was  £380,741  ID*.  i}J(/.  The  two  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum  (Add.  .MS8.  3Uvll  niid  lOU^'l*)  were  upparently 
wn  up  by  the  same  secretary,  John  Cosin,  for  the  use  of  the 
missioners.  These  two  MSS.  give  the  names  and  value  of  the 
erent  estates. 

in  1740,  James  Cosin,  a  son  of  the  late  secretary,  made  use  of 
these  papers  to  print  the  list  called  "  Names  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
£c.,wDo  retiised  to  take  the  Oaths  to  the  late  Majesty  (ieorg^e  I.,"and, 
in  the  deilication  to  George  II.,  he  says  "it  is  now  published  with  a 
renerous  view  to  promote  and  serve  the  true  Protestant  Interest  of 
these  kingdoms.'"  The  following  year,  1740,  Charles  Cosin  issued 
anotJier  edition,  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  first,  with  a  new  title- 
psL-e. 

WItat  is  the  meaning  of  Cosin's  title-page  ?  If  we  understand  the 
matter  rightly,  it  is  that,  whatever  may  have  been  the  value  of  the  list 
MS  record  of  Catholics  only  when  it  was  drawn  up  somewhere  about 
171<<,  when  it  was  printed  in  174ft  many  of  the  families  therein  men- 
tioned objected  to  the  title  of  "  Roman  (;atholic;"nnd  for  this  reason 
the  MS.  title  was  cancelled,  and  a  new  one,  giving  a  wider  meaning  to 
the  list,  substituted.  Whether  this  be  the  correct  explanation  or  no,  it 
ii  certain  that  others  besides  Catholics  availed  tliemsolves  of  the 
"  Act  "  to  register  their  estates,  and  thus  avoid  taking  the  oaths.  To 
be  convinced  of  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  glance  at  a  M:S.  "(.'nlendar 
■'f  tliose  Persons  whose  Estates  wore  regi>tered  under  the 
1  Acts  1  tieo.  I. and  9  Geo.  I.  to  obligti  Papists  to  register 
Mncs  and  Real  Estates,  coraiiilod  by  VV.  11.  Hurt,  F.S.A., 
tad  to  be  found  in  iheSeorch-Koom  at  the  Record  Olhco.  The 
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list  is  compiled  from  tho  Exchequer  Records,  and  there  is  nothing  on 
the  i'uce  ot  the  entries  to  show  whether  the  parties  refpst^rin;;^  be 
Catholics  or  Protestant  nonjurors.  Hut  this  is  certain,  tli.it  tliere  are 
many  Protestants  who  appended  a  note  to  that  efiect  to  their  names. 

As  to  the  list  now  edited  by  Sir.  Payne,  we  have  little  doubt  that 
the  larger  number  of  persons  so  entered  was  Catholic,  though  we  are 
by  no  means  sure  the}'  all  were.  Turning  over  the  pasres,  we  come 
occasionally  to  a  name  we  have  our  doubts  about ;  <■.//.,  p  lUii,  "  Dame 
Dorothy  Yallop"  we  do  not  remember  as  a  Catholic  name,  and  cer- 
tainly the  note  appended  by  Mr.  I'ayne  adds  to  our  belief  that  the 
ikmily  was  not  Catholic.  If  there  was  the  least  doubt  on  the  subject, 
we  should  prefer  the  title  of  tho  edition  of  174(i:  "Cathohcs,  Non- 
jurors, and  others."  At  any  rate,  we  seriously  object  to  that  of 
''  Catholic  Nonjurors,"  and  should  Mr.  Payne  think  of  following; 
Cosin's  lead  in  giving-  his  edition  a  new  title-page,  there  would  l»o 
little  difficulty,  as  tho  present  edition  bears  no  date. 

We  cannot,  however,  feel  otherwise  than  grateful  for  the  volume. 
It  will  form  a  very  important  storehouse  of  matter  for  the  history  of 
Catholics  at  this  period.  The  names,  for  the  most  part,  fonn  a  roll 
of  as  staunch  su])porters  as  the  Church  bos  produced  in  the  long 
years  of  its  existence.  It  tells  us  of  a  century  and  a  half  of  imprison- 
ment, torture,  s]>(iliatinn,und  even  death  for  conscience  sake,  and  we 
trust  that  what  Mr.  I'liyne  has  done  may  induce  others  to  add  to  the 
store  of  knowledge  he  has  gathered  concerning  many  of  the  Catliolic 
families.  There  is  much  to  be  done  in  this  way,  which  the  book 
suggests.  As  an  exnni])le,  we  may  take  the  name  of  "  William 
Sheldon,"  of  Winchester,  given  on  p.  274.  It  is  of  interest  to  know 
that  this  staunch  supporter  of  the  Stuarts  followed  the  fortunes  of  that 
House  to  France,  and  that  a  descendant  still  lives  in  Brittany  in  the 
person  of  Edward  Sheldon.  It  was  this  William  Sheldon  wto  built 
the  house  mentioned  in  Southgate  Street,  Winchester,  which,  being 
the  best  house  of  its  kind  in  tlie  city,  was  purchased  about  sixty  years 
ago  by  the  county  for  Judges'  lodging's.  He  was  also  the  owner  of  a 
more  ancient  builtling,  probably  of  the  period  of  Charles  I.,  in 
St.  Peter's  .Street,  Winchester,  which  was  used  for  more  than  fifty 
years  as  the  home  of  the  Benedictine  nuns,  now  removed  to  Hergholt. 
In  this  latter  house  Dr.  James  Smith,  the  first  Vicar  Apostolic  of 
the  iS'orthern  DistrictT  was  born.  Of  this  good  Bishop  it  is  related 
that,  whilst  on  a  confirmation  tour  in  the  North,  he  was  stopped  on  the 
Great  North  Roail,  near  York,  by  Earl  Danby  and  some  companions, 
and  robbed  of  his  crosier,  a  present  to  him  from  the  Queen  of 
Chnrles  II.  The  Earl,  no  doubt  wishing  to  make  rcstiti!".-."  r.r^. 
seated  the  Bishop's  crosier  to  York  Minster,  where  it  jh  m 

seen,  having  the  arms  of  Dr.  Smith  on  one  side  and  those  of  t-uuiuriiM 
of  Braganza  on  the  other. 

]  n  conclusion,  we  may  express  a  regret  that  there  is  no  *'  Ind 
locorum  "  to  this  edition,  tmd  that  it  is  impossible,  on  any 
other  than  the  first  of  each  county,  to  ascertain  without  tefei 
hack,  to  what  county  the  ntunos  appertain. 
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Bl  Litrrttn/  mid  IJioffrnpJiical  JTistori/  ;  or,  Uiblii>//r/i/i!ucnl  Du'liniutiy  of 

W  thr  Eiiijliftt  CnthoUc),J'rom   the   Jlrrueh   irith   Itiinu;  in   ITjlM  to  th9 

W  J'rrscnt  Time    By  JosEi'n  (iii.i.ow.    Vols.  I.  and  11.    London: 

f  iJurus  it  Oatcs. 

AGEIV'ERAL  English  CatLoiic  Biogniphy  has  not  been 
attempted  sinco  the  jiuhlicntion  of  Dodil's  "  Church  History 
Bpt'  Eng;IaDd,"  in  the  middle  ol'  the  oii,'-hteeuth  century.  During 
Rliis  period  several  authors  have  written  notices  referring'  to  indi- 
■ridunlH  in  particular  districts,  or  to  the  niemhers  of  some  special 
Dcli-rious  Order.  Tlie  late  Rev.  Dr.  Kirk,  of  Lichfield,  alone  faced 
Nlie  more  arduous  task  of  rcshapin}^  and  continuing  Dodd's  short 
■biogrnpliics.  At  his  death  he  left  his  papers  to  Canon  Tierne}-,  who 
■purposed  corryin":  out  his  friend's  wish,  but  wa.s  unable  to  do  so. 
W  Mr.  Joseph  Gillow  has  now  taken  up  the  labour,  and  has  already 
Kwued  two  of  the  five  volumes  whicli  are  to  form  the  complete 
ivork.  Ilo  is  to  be  sincerely  congratulated  upon  the  very  able 
■Maner  in  which  these  volumes  have  been  written.  The  public  will 
Bp^ly  accept  them  as  fair  s])ecimens  of  what  they  are  to  receive  in 
Buo«e  which  are  forthcoming.  It  will  be  more  just  to  Mr.  Gillow  to 
Btonch  upon  u  few  sliortcomings  before  the  attention  of  our  readers 
K»  drawn  to  the  merits  of  his  work. 

B  Some  fauli  must  be  found  with  the  brief  genealogies  given  ia 
BDDie  of  the  biographical  notices.  There  is  a  want  of  clearness, 
bhich  neredsitntcs  u  second  jjerusal  of  a  paragraph  before  the  actual 
belationship  of  the  individuals  named  can  be  ascertained.  We  need 
■Hit  refer  to  the  article  on  the  Kev.  Joseph  lierington  85  an  instance 
bf  this  obscurity  of  style. 

B  Amongst  H  few  minor  inaccuracies  may  be  numbered  the  alleged 
P»ilhor*hip  of  the  excellent  little  book  called  "  Mrs.  Herbert  and 

the  \  illagers."     This  unpretending  work  has  done  much  good  up 

and  dciwu  England  for  the  better  part  of  a  century.     Mot  only  has 
li'  10  the  young  and   to   the  simjde  country  folks  n  better 

IL  je  of  their  religion,  but  it  has  been  extensively  rend  l)y 

biiiiu^  who  were  led  by  divine  grace  to  impiiro  into  the  belief  of  the 
ICulliolic  religion,  and  thus  it  has  brought  numbers  to  the  Unity  of 
J^HGhnrch.  The  authorship  of  such  a  book  has  some  degreo  of 
^^Hiat  attached  to  iL  Mr.  Gillow  attrii)utcs  it  to  Mrs.  Bodenlinm, 
^^Bif  (.'iiarles  Thomas  liodeuham,  of  Kotherwas,  Esq.,  co.  Hereford. 
Wwiould  have  lookeil  upon  this  as  a  mere  typoo^raphicnl  error  had 

we  not  seen  it  repeated  in  the  notice  of  the  life  of  the  late  Mr. 

1  ...I..,...,.  ,|g  Lisle,  of  Grace-DieUjin  whose  conversion  the  Hotherwas 
M<  lind  a  Kharc  in  her  little  controversial  tale.    That  lady  was 

\ii'  I'e,  hut  Miss  Elizabeth,  the  sister  of  Mr.  C.  T.  liodenbam. 

rJ  rabid  BCjuire's  friends  will  douhtle.'is  recollect  how  he  loved 

Jo  \!>-;Mi  out  to  tJieui  the  beautiful  spot  on  Dinedor  Hill  where  his 

vMtt'r  thought  over  in  sohtudo  most  of  the  subject-mutter  of  her 

•torj-. 
J  i  is  time  to  pass  to  a  grnrer  subject.    A  biographical  tketAbk  i» 
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imperfect  if  it  be  not  comprehensive,  and  that  comprehensiveness 
must  be  adequate  to  tlie  latest  iiistorical  researches.  Now,  in  the 
article  on  Cardinal  Allen,  we  see  no  reference  to  that  political  action 
of  his  career,  which,  however  justifiable  in  itself,  added  undoubtedly 
to  the  miseries  of  the  poor  persecuted  Catholics  of  England.  Doda 
concludes  his  notice  of  the  Cardinal  with  a  defence  of  the  jfreat 
{'relate,  and  rebuts  the  charges  of  disloyaltj-  and  conspiracy  brou-jht 
against  him  b^'  Protestants  of  that  day.  Mr.  Gillow  has  passed  over 
this  great  historical  question  in  silence,  even  after  the  Fathers  of 
the  London  Oratory  had  published  the  second  volume  of  "  The 
Uecords  of  English  Caihulies."  That  volume  contains  most  im- 
portant documents  bearing  directly  uj)on  n  policy  which  so  in- 
furiated Elizabeth  and  lier  unscrupulous  ministers  that  tiiey  resolved 
to  crush  the  lust,  remnants  ol  the  Catholic  people  of  England. 

With  this  notiible  exception,  Mr.  Joseph  Gillow  has  proved  himself 
gifted  with  historical  genius  and  impartiality.  We  hove  only  to 
read  the  memoirs  of  Boniu-T  and  of  the  other  Prelates  so  unhappily 
connected  with  Henry  \"lll.'s  divorce  and  schism  to  see  eviilenl 
proofs  of  these  gifts.  lie  thus  depicts  the  true  character  of  Bishop 
Ijouner  : — 

"  It  is  difficult  to  write  the  character  of  one  who  has  varied  his 
principles  and  behaviour,  but  ifnny  one  merited  to  have  such  a  blot 
in  his  life  overlookeii,  it  is  Hishuj)  Bonner.  He  was  not  one  of 
those  occasional  conformists  who  struck  in  with  every  change.  Ho 
was  indeed  carried  away  with  the  stream  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
career,  but  he  ()uickly  recovered  himself",  and  ever  afterwards  re- 
mained firm  to  his  principles." 

No  less  true  and  just  is  the  author's  estimate  of  Stephen  Gardiner, 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  whose  history  is  even  more  surprising  in  its 
roboiiud  from  weakness  to  fortitude  than  that  of  the  rough-mannered 
but  honest-miniled  Bonner. 

Mr.   .J.  Gillow    bus    wisely  found   room   in    his   "Biographical 
Dictionary  "  lor  tliu.^e  worthy  publishers  who,  though  not  authors 
themselves,  yet  risked  their  all  in  times  of  persecution,  when  Catholic       , 
literature  had  but  a  very  limited  sale,  and  when  publishing  Cathulio^H 
books  was  a  criminal  utfonce  in  the  eyes  of  English  law.     Another^^ 
thoughtful  nilditioii  has  bocn  the  introduction  of  the  names  of  those 
who,  in  spite  nf  I'enal   Laws,  opened  Catholic  schools  in  England, 
and  to  the  best  of  their  power  promoted  the  education  of  such  youths 
as  could  not  find  access  to  foreign  colleges. 

In  a  Uiogra(ihical  Dictionary,  as  in  everyday  life,  strange  indi- 
viduals cross  our  path.  The  same  volume  that  contains  the  lives  of 
great  nobles  and  learned  authors  gives  us  the  sinjjular  history  of 
that  eccentric  lady,  who,  styling  herself  Countess  ot  Derwentwater, 
nought  to  make  good  her  claim  to  the  forfeited  estates  of  that  family 
without  troubling  the  House  of  Lords  or  petitioning  for  a  reversal 
of  the  Act  of  Attainder. 

"  In  September,  l!^(!8,"  says  Mr.  J.  Gillow,  "  she  took  active  ste] 
to  assert  her  claim  by  forcibly  taking  possession  of  the  old  ruin 
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casde  at  Dilsion.  Sbe  hoisted  the  Radcl^'ife  flag  on  the  tower,  and 
MiBpended  portraits  of  tlie  family  on  the  ruined  walls  of  the  prin- 
cipjd  Lnll.  Conformable  to  instructions  from  the  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty,  she  was  speedily  ejected  by  their  nj^ent,  when  she  took 
np  her  quarters  in  a  tent  on  the  road.  After  other  proceeding's  she 
was  imprisoned  for  contempt  of  court,  her  claim  having  formally 
en  investigated  and  found  to  be  invalid.  Nevertheless,  by  her 
entric  conduct  in  the  prosecution  of  her  claim,  she  continued  to 
ep  eonstajitly  before  the  public  until  her  death,  at  her  residence  in 
Durham  Road,  Durham,  Feb.  20,  18H0,  aged  49." 

We  have  now  to  wish  Mr.  J.  (Jillow  "  God-speed "  on  the  long 
nrnev  yet  before  him.  lie  fully  deserves  the  best  wishes  of  Englislt- 
Ktbnfics,  and  we  feel  sure  that  he  will  meet  with  every  encourage- 
ent  from  those  in  whose  cause  he  is  labouring. 


Ti-nth  abaut  John  \V>/clif :  His  Life,  Writings,  and  Opinions, 
chiefly  from  the  evidence  of  cout«m]ioraries.  Uy  Joseph 
Stevenson,  S.J.     liondon  :  Burns  A'  Uates.     188.J. 

lATHER  STEVENSON  bos  here  collected  into  a  volume  tlie 
series  of  papers  contributed  liy  him  to  the  ifonth  during 
Be  excitement  caused  by  the  celebration  of  the  quincentenary  of 
Tyclifs  death.  Much  of  the  interest  in  Wyclif  has  already  died 
It ;  but  he  must  always  be  looked  upon  as  an  ei)och-maker,  and 
bercfore  it  is  important  to  have  at  hand  a  view  of  his  work  from  a 
horougbly  competent  writer. 

We  need  hardly  say  that  Fr.  Stevenson  has  made  himself  master 
'  all  tliiit  has  been  written  on  bis  subject.     To  l'rofes.sor  Lechler 

neciul  obligations  are  due,  and  are  cordially  acknowledged.     IJut 

most  of  nil  we  have  been  struck  bv  the  way  in  which  Fr.  Stevenson 

made  use  of  the  State  Pa[>er8  and  other  original  ducuuient» 

p'hich  he  has  consulted.     We  may  note  in  passing  that  be  has  given 

142  *fq)  an  interesting  abstract  of  a  register  in  which  are  recorded 

be  Acts  of  a  Visitation  of  t)ie  Diocese  of  Norwich  in   fl»e  years 

1429,    14^J0,   a  document    now    in    the    possession   of   his 

linence  the  Cardinal  Archbishop.  "  The  Book  of  Sentences  of 
be  Inquisition  of  Toulouse"  is  another  valuable  document  from 
rhich  much  information  has  been  drawn. 

The  main  contention  of  the  present  work  is  that  John  Wyclif 
roa  indeed   the  Morning  Star,  or,    perhaps  we   should  say,   the 

cifer  of  the  Heformation.  En":land,  that  is  to  say,  was  not 
ftbbed  of  its  faith  by  Henrjr  VIII.  and  Thomas  (.'romwell  ;  the 
Iri's  ha<l  been  sown  long  before,  and  had  sprung  up  in  nbuu(biuce. 
Iven  Ijefore  Wyclif's  time  the  germs  of  heresy  can  be  deie.-ted  in 
Sngland.  We  must  be  careful,  however,  not  to  acceiit  all  that 
Protovtant  writers  Ray  about  the  forerunners  of  the   Evungidieal 

Dtor.  Lechler  claims  Uiis  doubtful  honour  for  (fro»ti-u-,  Itniotun, 
be   viTc.Mi  jurist.    Filzralph,  .Vrclibisbop   of  Armagh,  Brndwurdiu, 

chbifboj"  of  Canterbury,  Longland,  the  author  of  the  "  Vision  of 
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Williani,  concerninrip  Piers  the  Plowman,"  and  the  notorious  Occam. 
Fr.  Stcvensou  has  no  difficnlry  in  sliowing  the  orthoiloxy  of  all  of 
theso  except  the  last-named.  Occam,  he  jickuowledfres,  was  "  an 
undoubted  predecessor  of  John  Wyclif,  a  man  who  resembled 
him  not  only  in  his  heretical  teachinfr,  but  also  in  the  turbulence 
of  his  character,  and  as  such  we  {gladly  resi},^n  him  to  the  Wyclif 
Society."  Wyclif  systematized  the  mass  of  error  already  existiu;^ 
here  and  on  the  Continent,  and  supplied  new  weapons  of  fence. 
His  heresies  are  on  the  whole  the  same  as  those  of  the  Protestants 
of  the  sixteenth  centtirj',  and  may  be  briefly  summarized  as  the  re- 
jection of  all  that  is  hard  to  believe  or  to  do  in  Catholic  fiiith  and 
morals.  The  teaching  authority  of  the  Church  and  the  doctrine  of 
Transubstantiation  were  the  chief  objects  of  his  attack.  His  work 
as  a  destroyer  was  small,  however,  in  comparison  with  his  work  as  a 
translator  of  the  Bible.  Wyclif  must  undoubtedly  be  credited  with 
planninjj  the  first  English  translation  of  the  whiilc  Bible,  altliougu 
ne  himself  translated  only  the  Xew  Testament  and  a  small  portion 
of  the  Old.  Fr.  Stevenson  does  not  seem  to  us  to  be  at  his  best 
when  he  deals  with  this  matter.  We  think  that  Lechler's  summary 
of  the  case  may  be  accepted  as  fairly  correct : — 

I.  A  translation  of  the  entire  Bible  was  never  during  this  whole 
period  (before  Wyclif' a  tiuiej  acoompliRlied  iu  England,  and  never  even 
anparently  contemplateJ.  II.  The  Psiilter  was  tliu  onlv  book  of  Scriptuns 
which  WQ8  fully  and  lili'nilJi)  translated  into  all  three  languages.  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Anglo-I^orman,  and  OM  Engliiib.  Ill,  la  addition,  several  bookd 
of  Scripture,  especially  Old  Testament  books,  were  translated  jjartially 
or  in  select  passaf^s — e.g..  by  iKlfric.  laying  out  of  view  poetical  versions 
and  the  Gosjiel  of  John,  translated  by  Bede,  which  celebrated  work  boa 
not  come  down  to  us." — Lechler  i.,  p.  331. 

AVyclif's  errors  were  not  confined  to  theology.  His  political 
doctrines  were  wild  and  subversive  of  all  authority.  John  Ball, 
?ficholas  Herford,  and  others  of  his  followers  attempted  to  put  thejw: 
doctrines  into  |)ractice,  and  thereby  brought  upon  their  master  so 
much  discredit  that  the  spread  of  his  theological  errors  was  provi- 
dentially stayed.  Fr.  Stevenson  gives  us  a  graphic  account  of  the 
Insurrection  of  the  Villeins  in  1381 — an  account  which  shows  that 
jmring  over  dustj'  documents  has  not  dimmed  the  eye  of  his  mind,  and 
makes  us  wish  that  he  had  made  the  other  parts  of  his  book  more 
descriptive.  We  are  sorry,  however,  that  he  lias  no  word  of 
sympathy  for  the  poor  villeins.  Their  grievances  were  many  and 
sore.  'I'he  Statutes  of  Labourers  and  the  Poll  Tax,  jiassed  in 
<letiance  of  the  economical  laws  of  supply  and  demand  and  taxation 
by  a  parliament  of  landlords,  clerical  and  lay,  bro«;iht  infolerabl* 
suffering  upon  the  poor.  We  cannot  wonder  at  the  rosult.s  of  Jolia 
Ball's  sermon  on  the  famous  couplet :  ''  When  Adam  delvcii  and 
Eve  span,  who  was  then  the  gentleman  ?  "  We  have  no  do-siro  to 
justify  the  excesses  of  the  insurgents,  but  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  the  accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us  arc  from  ho(tili> 
sources.  Fr.  Stevenson  concludes  with  a  sketch  of  Wvclifs 
cLaracter : 


iotices  I 


Of  Wyclif  personally  we  have  been  unable  to  form  any  exalted  estimate. 
IntoUeclually,  tiiere  is  liltlo  to  adiniro  in  bim.  He  was  a  voluminous 
author,  and  baa  left  behind  liim  a  large  mass  of  writings  upon  various 
•lubjccts,  thus  supplyinj;  us  with  ample  materials  on  which  to  form  an 
estimate  us  to  his  mental  capacity.  Those  writings  are  remarkable  only 
118  embo<lying  numerous  blasphemies,  heresies,  errors,  and  absurdities, 
expressed  in  obscure  language. 

Moi-ally,  ho  does  not  command  our  respect.  He  attacked  the  Chnrch 
of  which  he  was  a  priest,  and  in  which  he  continued  to  minister  long 
after  he  had  denounced  ic  as  the  synagogue  of  Satan.  Ho  rebelled 
against  that  ecclesiastical  discipline  which  bo  bad  pledged  himself  to 
maintain  and  enforce.  During  many  years  he  drew  the  revenues  of  his 
benefice,  availing  himself  of  an  authority  which  ho  declared  to  be  illegal 
and  ungodly;  and  until  the  last  day  of  his  life  he  administered  to  others, 
and  he  himself  received,  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  according  to  a 
ritnal  which  he  denounced  as  false  and  blasphemous.  His  life  must 
have  been  a  daily  lie,  and  ho  died  as  ho  was  about  to  perpetuate  au  act  of 
habitual  mockery  of  the  great  Sacridco  of  Calvary. 

Thi<  religious  system  which  he  succeeded  in  introducing  among  his 
oountrymcM  proves,  upon  examination,  to  be  a  collection  of  errors  and 
heresies,  each  of  which  had  previously  been  condemned  by  the  common 
voice  of  the  Catholic  Church.     They  were  gleaned  by  him  from  that 

ock  of  falsohoi>l  against  which  believers  hod  been  Warned  by  our  Lord 

om  the  beginning ;  but  disregarding  the  caution,  he  picked  thorn  up, 
le  them  his  own,  aud  bequeathed  this  inheritance  of  evil  to  hia 
native  country.  England  accept«d  the  legacy  without  knowing  what  it 
would  cost  her ;  but  the  knowledge  has  at  last  come.  It  is  only  after 
MDtaries  of  ^ulTuriug  and  »ui  that  our  bitt«r  experience  cnablea  us  to 
Mtimate  at  its  true  value  the  work  doue  by  John  Wyclif. 

T.  B.   SCANNELI.. 


or  I 


Philosopbia  Laccnsis,  sive  series  Institutionum  Philosuphiao  scholas- 
ticae.  Inatitutiones  Juris  Xtilurulis  «eu  pliiloiiujiliiai:  moralit  uni- 
txriie  ttciintlum  principia  S.  Thumae  A</uinalii  ud  usum  scbola- 
rem  adornavit  Theodohu.s  Meyer,  S.J.  Pars  I.  Jus 
Nattirte  gcaerale  continens  Etiiicain  geueralem  et  Jus  Socialo  in 
p»ner<>.     Friburj^i :  Herder.     I860. 

THIS  series  of  philosophical  textbooks  is  bein^  broufrlit  out  by  the 
German  Jesuit  Kuthers  who  formerly  rciitied  in  their  house  of 
studies  at  Maria  Lanch,  near  Coblentz.  Having:  been  turned  out  oC 
the  FnfhcrlanJ,  tiiey  now  ]iursue  their  noble  undertukiug,  as  best 
t!  in  exile.     The   first  instalment  of  the   scries,  entitled 

■■  ;  ,'iiia  Naturalis,"  and  treating  of  metaphysical  cosmologj, 

or  tho  constituent  principles  of  bodies,  has  been  dul^'  noticed  io  tbi« 
,KVIKW.*  We  desire  now  to  make  known  the  appearance  of  the  first 
f  of  a  work  on  Natural  Law  from  the  pen  of  Father  Meyer. 
t«  work  will  p(!rha|is  appear  of  les-s  importance  in  England  than  in 
(rr^nnnny,  where  the  tt-ndeucy  of  political  action  hns  been  towards  con- 
11'  ''>r  the  State  of  the  rights  of  individuals,  of  communities,  uf 

Jl,  i-.in  Church.     However,  it  ought  to  bo  borne  in  mind  that 

•  January,  Itel,  p.  22 1. 
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the  same  tendency  is,  more  or  less,  making  itself  felt  id  every  other 
modern  country.  But  ajiart  from  those  practical  motives,  the  present 
volume  oug-ht  to  be  of  jrreat  and  permanent  value  on  account  of  the 
prominent  and  time-huuoured  place  accorded  to  jVutural  Law  in 
Christian  and  Catholic  philosophy.  'J'he  close,  and  we  must  add 
true,  because  natural,  connection  of  natural  law  and  raurals  was 
insisted  on  by  the  Scholastics,  and  from  the  Catholic  point  of  view- 
must  continue  to  be  upheld. 

Father  Meyer's  work  will  consist  of  two  parts.  The  first  part 
and  volume,  the  one  before  us,  treats  of  Ethics  and  the./u'"  nocuiU  in 
general  The  next  jiart  will  treat  of  social  bodies,  the  State,  the 
community,  and  the  mniily.  This  arrangement  will  be  acceptable  to 
the  student,  and  his  memory  may  easily  retain  the  short  clear  theses 
under  which  the  doctrine  is  formulated.  The  wants  of  our  own 
times  are  not  forgotten,  nor  are  present-ilay  dithcuhies  shirked. 
Modern  systems,  and  mainly  those  which  originated  in  Englimd,  as  of 
Benthan,  Mill  rind  Herbert  Spencer  (jip.  10(i,  rJ4,  It??),  are  duly  dealt 
■with.  Quite  a  ft-atiire  of  the  book  is  the  defence  of  the  "  lex  iPtornft,"' 
the  foundation  of  every  idea  of  right  and  justice  (p.  19;J-241).  In 
the  second  half  of  this  volume  (p.  C04-482),  our  author  treats  of  the 
"jus  sociale  in  genere,"  and  sound  doctrine  on  such  important  |>oints 
as  the  origin  and  nature  of  Society  and  Right  is  duly  propounded  and 
vindicated  against  ancient  and  modern  errors.  It  nee«l  scarcely  Ije 
remarked  that  S.  Thomas  Aquinas  is  the  safe  guide  of  Father  Meyer 
thrmigtiout.  Scholars  in  England  iiro  fumilinr  with  Father 
Taparelli's  "  Saggio  di  diritto  naturale."  Meyer's  work,  both  for 
close  reasoning  and  scientific  bnndlin;^  of  the  various  problems,  is 
far  superior  to  that  of  the  learned  Italian. 

Bellesheix. 


Jaeobi  LaUwz,  Srcundi  Prarponiti.  Si>eictiiti.^  Jesit,  Disputationcs  Tridcntiiut 
ad  Manuscriptorum  fidem  edidit  et  Commeutariis  bistoricia 
instruxit  Haktmanni'8  Ghisah,  S.J.  Two  vols.  Oeniponti: 
Rauch.     188C. 

AMONG  the  many  theologians  who  faithfully  served  the  Holy 
See   during   the   Council   of  Trent,    perhaps   no   one    fjett^r 
deserves  a  biography  than  James  Lninez,  the  second  General  of  tho 
Society  of  Jesus.     \et,  up  to  the  present  not  even  a  carefully  edited 
edition  of  his  works  has  been  jmblished.     The  greater  gratitude. 
I  therefore,  is  now  due  to  Father  Grisar  for  a  work  which  will  be  of 
'permanent  value — Lainez's  works  have  so  long  lain  in  the  dust  of 
archives,  chietlj'  because  of  the  difficulty  of  reading  his  handwritiu?. 
Father  Grisar,  in  these  volumes,  does  his  work  in  a  way  to  eoai- 
mand  the  approval  of  scholars;  they  are,  in  fact,  up  to  the  require- 
ments of  present  historical  criticism.     He  has,  at  cost  of  imaien»e 
labour,   enriched    the  pages    with    some   thousands   of  footnut«?»t 
indicating  tho  sources  whence  Lainez  drew.     And  it  must  be  con- 
iessed  that    this  very  learned  commentary  enables  one  to  better 
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ppreciato  the  wonderful  sajracity  and  tliligence  of  the  man  who 
ced  the  lleformers  with  nil  his  fitreng'th,  and  stood  forward  as  the 
pfender  of  the  old  teaching'  ao;ainst  the  new  schools  of  thought 
ithin  the  Church.  £ach  of  these  volumes  is  nrefaced  with  an 
Ustorical  lutroduction.  These  tell  us  of  the  laurels  won  hy  Luinez 
pontificinl  theologian  at  the  Council  and  at  the  Conference  of 
Bjgsy  in  1501,  and  of  such  documents  nmonfc  the  contents  of  the 
Dlumes  as  now  are  for  the  first  time  published.  The  siug'ular  value 
*  Bone  of  these  is  pointed  nut,  and  mention  is  not  omitted  of  such 
pinions  of  Lainez  as  could  not  now  be  u])held. 
The  preat  feature  of  the  first  volume  is  the"  Disputatio  de  origins 
riadictionis  Episcoporum  et  de  Romaui  Pontifius  primutu"  (pp.  1- 
"371 ).  It  cannot  be  denied  that  tliis  too  has  its  drawbacks ;  Jor  the 
author  largely  uses  pseudo-Isidore.  Besides  this,  Lainez  holds  the 
opinion  tliat  the  Apostles  received  their  jurisdiction  not  immediately 
"  ata  our  Lord,  but  through  S.  Peter.  Due  allowance,  however, 
iving  been  made  for  all  this,  the  "  disputatio  "  may  be  pronounced 
1)6  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  theology  from  the  excited,  period 
the  Reformati<m.  Grasp  of  thought,  close  reasoning,  great 
Bwer  of  seeing  and  dealing  with  the  arguments  of  adversaries,  and, 
Jy,  n  wonderful  cleverness  in  using  the  telling  facts  of  church 
story,  give  to  this  work  a  value  which  will  not  decrease,  but 
ftther  increase  with  time.  Inde«d,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that 
ainez's  teaching  on  the  primacy  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  and  the 
'(diction  of  bishops  is  suostantially  that  which  has  been  solemnly 
pronounced  by  the  Vatican  Council  in  5uly,  1870.  What  Patiier  Lainez 
emphasizes  is  simply  the  doctrine  approved  by  the  most  Judicious 
theologians — viz.,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope,  and  likewise  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  episcopacy,  taken  as  a  whole  body,  is  based 
immediately  on  divine  right,  while  the  jurisdiction  of  single  bishops 
is  derived  from  Christ  by  means  of  S.  Peter's  successors. 

The  value  of  Lainez's  dissertation  is  brought  out  by  the  letters, 
of  wliich  we  have  here  no  le«s  tlian  sixty-five,  written  either  in  Latin 
or  Italian  by  the  Legates  from  Trent  to  the  Cardinal  Secretary  of 
'^''ttte,  S.  Charles  Uorromeo,  and  In'  the  latter  to  the  Lejjfates. 
leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  Lainez's  doctrine  was  decidedly 
ed  by  the  Holy  See,  and  that  Pius  IV.  counted  the  Jesuit 
amongst  his  most  able  and  trustworthy  champions.  The 
prest  of  thvae  letters  is  increaised  by  the  fact  that  they  ore  here 
the  first  time  published  from  a  MS.  preserved  in  the  municipal 
uhivrs  of  Trent. 

'  In  ti»n  second  volume  we  meet  with  twelve  dissertations  of  Laines 

ing  on  most  important  questions   connected  with  the  Council 

Trent.     Three  of  them  seem  to   deserve  S}M3cial  mention — viz., 

It  on  the  question  of  the  so-called  lay-chalice ;  the  speech  delivered 

efore  '.^ueen  Catherine  of  Medicis  at  Poissy  in  1661  ;  and  the  one  : 

"An  I'ontifix  reforroandus  sit  [)er  Concilium."    They  are  followed 

II  dissertations  on  moral  subjects.     It  only  remains  for  me  to 

.  I    the  student  that  neither  Cardinal  Pallavicini's  history  of 

L  \oL  XV.— xo.  u.    [ThiTd  SerUs.^  ^  Vl 
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the  Council  of  Trent,  nor  Theiner's  edition  of  Massarelli's  Acta  of 
tlie  same  synod  can  now  be  safely  followed  without  due  considera- 
tion of  Lftinez's  works ;  for  these  throw  new  light  on  many  parts 
of  the  Council,  and  till  up  considerable  gpaps  in  the  documents 
handed  down  by  Massarelli.  Belleshbim. 


■ 


Les  Hiuimnots  ct  let  Giicux,  etude  historique  sur  vint»t-cinq  ann^es  du 
XVI°.  siecle  (1560-1586).  Par  M.  le  Baron  Kervyn  de 
Lettenhove.  Tomes  I.-\'I.  Brug^es :  Beyaert-Storie.  1883, 
1885. 

M  KERVYN  DE  LETrENHOVE,  one  of  the  beat  known  of 
,  Bclf^ian  historians,  is  tlie  author  of  several  important  works, 
written  in  French,  and  of  hijrh  repute.  A  score  of  years  a^ 
he  published  the  History  of  Flanders,  where  he  was  born.  To 
him  was  entrusted  the  publication  of  Froissart's  works  in  twenty- 
eight  volumes,*  and  also  of  those  of  Commines  in  three  volumes. 
(Brussels,  1807-74).  In  addition  to  all  this  labour  he  had,  for  several 
years,  worked  at  the  History  of  Belg'ium  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  Sixteenth  Century.  The  reports  of  the  Royal  Academy,  of 
which  he  is  one  of  the  most  distin^iushed  members,  and  which 
selected  him  as  perpetual  President  of  the  "  Commission  d'histoiro," 
are  replete  with  petiU  meuwircs,  with  remarks  and  details,  hitherto  un- 
known, belonging  to  the  epoch  in  question.  In  his  studies  on  the 
"  Revolution  of  the  Low  Countries  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,"  he 
experienced  great  opjiosition  from  two  opponents,  MM.  Waulers 
and  Juste,  his  colleagues  at  the  Academy,  who,  notwithstanding 
their  historical  ability,  could  not  always  break  from  the  accepteo 
tradition  as  to  the  greafne.'ss  of  character,  devotedness,  and  the 
political  aim  of  the  promoter  of  the  Revolution,  William  the  Sdent, 
Prince  of  Orantre.  The  Apology  which  the  Prince  wrote  to  justify 
his  conduct  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  and 
Philip  II.,  has  always  been  considered  a  chief  source  from  which 
a  correct  knowledge  of  the  life  and  actions  of  William  may  be 
derived.  The  attractive  picture  which  Motley  gives  of  the  events  ot 
this  period  so  far  deceived  many  persons,  that  they  accepted  as  in- 
fallible ti'utlis  certain  details  ami  estimates  which  appeared  ditferently 
to  tt  cooler  and  more  unprejudiced  estimate  of  their  circumstances. 
Dr.  Nuyons,  of  Holland,  Mgr.  Nameche.  formerly  "  Rector  mag- 
niiicus"  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Louvain,  the  lato  Cfinot 
David,   Professor  of  National  History  at  the  same  l.Inivi  ■  ■  e 

published  imjiortant  worlcs  in  defence  of  the  Church  in  tl^  h 

century.  They  have  also  exposed  certain  authors  who  t^ok  an  nn- 
fair  advantage  of  the  political  errors  of  Philip  II,,  and  the  intrigue* 
of  Catherine  de  Medici,  in  order  to  throw  doubt  upon  historical 
&cts,  and  to  exalt  as  much  as  possible  tlic  ditferent  persons  who 
caused  the  dissensions  and  revolt  of  that  period. 

*  Tureoty-Sre  Tolomeg  of  Chrooiolei  and  three  voluiae*  uf  Poemi.     finuick- 

mo-7i. 
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M.  Kervyn  de  Lettenhove,  fully  olive  to  the  merits  of  tbfl  afore- 
kid  authors,  ogpecially  of  Dr.  Nuyens,  who  was  the  first  to  enter  tlie 
list  with  au  admirable  work  treating  of  this  period,  has,  so  to  speak, 
constructed  bis  Iiistory  upon  a  new  )iasis.     lie  has  not  confined 
aself  to  printed  sources,  but  has,  durint;^  several  years,  pursued  his 
Bwn  researches  in  the  Archives  at  London,  Paris,  Brussels,  and  even 
of  St.  Petersburg-  and  other  cities,  in  order  to   find   confirmation 
what  printed  documents  had  made  known.     He  jiaid  particular 
attention  to  the  correspondence  of  English  and  Spanish  Ambassadors 
the  French  and  other  courts.    He  exposed  the  malice  and  egoism 
f  these  diplomatists  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  intrigues 
"  the  Princes  who  were  often  the  dupes   of  their  ambassadors.     It 
ened  more  than  once  that  Queen  Elizabeth  hatl  to  sacrifice  (at 
for  a  rime)  her  own  views  to  those  of  her  counsellors  and  am- 
baasadors.     At  the  commeucemcnt  of  theperiod  we  are  here  con- 
^^^ceraed  with,  it  was  Throckmorton  who  directed  English  ufi^airs  on  the 
^■eoutineut  ratJier  m  accord  with  his  own  ideas  than  with  those  of  his 
^Hovernmeiit.*     Then  there  was  Councillor  Cecil,  who  had  the  re- 
^Jnutiition  "  de  dominer  le  diable  lui  meme,"  and  from  whose  intrigues 
^^Eliznbeth  herself  could  not  escajKj.t    Moreover  tbere  were  still  other 
coancillors  who    craftily    tendered    to   Elizabeth   such  reports  as 
ssarily  tended  to  war  with  Spain,  to  which  they  urged  her  whilst 
was  unwilling  to  listen.     In  fine,  there  was  the  ambassador, 
Dr.  Hale,  who   had   to   inform  Elizabeth   of  the   appearance   and 
chanictpr  of  the  Duke  of  Alencjon  (Anjou,  younger  son  of  Henry  II. 
and  Catherine  de  Medicis).     Interesting  himself  rather  in  favour  of 

I  the  French  Prince,  who  ardently  sought  the  hand  of  the  Queen,  than 
•f  Elir.u)>eth  herself,  Dale  wa-s  loud  in  his  praises  of  the  attractive 
«"•"  •"■•in>-e  of  tbe  Duke,  who  all  the  time  was  deformed  and 
<  Ay  ugly  ;  such,  too,  was  his  dissoluteness  that  he  was  known 

«s  .-ninlanapalus,"  yet  in  the  Low  Countries  he  was  going  to  be 
iMBonred  as  "  The  Envoy  of  (.iod.J;  Kervyn,  by  means  of  the  corre- 
ipondcnceof  the  nmbassotlors,  shows  that  Elizabeth  was  not  desirous 
«f  war  either  with  France  or  Spain,  because,  in  case  of  defeat, 
she  feared  the  one  and  the  other  of  the  powerful  neighbours  in  tbe 
Low  Countries.  She  encouraged  tho  (tueux  to  avoid  a  collision  with 
the  Spanisb  rrc)0|t8 ;  she  urged  on  John  Casimir,  Prince  Palatine, 
*'tho  AvariciiiiK-.,*'  an  expedition  against  France  and  the  Low 
-  with  the  negative  object  of  weakenintr  the  enemy.  iJur 
_  iruishes  us  with  a    large  numlx'r  of  details  but  little  known 

rcg&rding  the  movements  of  these  expeditions,  and  his  work,  on  tbe 
wliol-  iiir..iv>  still  more  lighton  the  characters  of  the  princinol  acton 
m  ti  id  drama  :  Philip  II.,  Catherine  de  Medicis,  William  of 

iintii^i'.  ILK'  iJlector  Palatine,  and  even  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Tho  character  of  Philip,  as  portrayed  by  the  author,  does  not 
apliear  to  any  greater  advantage  than  it  did  in  Hiibner's  *'  Histoiro 
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de  SJxte  V,"  in  the  "  History  of  Pius  V,"  by  Fortoul,  or  in  Sterlinn;'s 
"  Don  John  of  Austria."  Tlie  li^ht  which  was  reflected  on  him  bj 
the  "Correspondance  de  Granvelle,"  published,  by  order  of  the 
Government,  by  the  late  M.  Poullet,  Professor  at  the  University  of 
Lou  vain,  and  by  M.  Piot,  Royal  Archivist  at  Brussels,  lias  in  no  way 
bleached  the  stains  from  the  political  career  and  personal  character 
of  this  mi  terribb',  who  was  consistent  in  his  principles,  distrustful 
and  gloomy  in  politics — yet,  at  the  same  time,  in  his  domestic  life 
at  once  a  devotea  and  atfectionatetiither.  Severe  towards  his  son,  whose 
revolutionary  tendencies  he  feared,  he  was  always  to  bis  daupjhter* 
kind  and  even  tender  in  his  letters.  These  letters  have  been  j)ublished 
b}'  the  tate  M.  Gnchard,  Royal  Archivist  at  Brussels,  from  a  MS. 
founil  in  the  Archives  of  Florence.  The  researches  of  M.  Kervyu 
have  also  expo.sed  the  insatiable  arabitioa  of  the  Kinjf  of  Spain.  He 
not  only  wished  to  invaile  Enniand  and  be  declared  its  sovereign  ; 
he  not  only  souf;;ht — a  fact  well-known — the  crown  of  France  for 
his  daujfhter  Isabella,  but  also  he  himseli'  aspired  to  succeed  bis 
uncle  Ferdinand  on  the  imperial  throne  of  Germany,  and  this  latter 
fact  influeuceil  him  to  consent  tr»  tlie  marriage  of  William  of  Oran}^ 
with  the  Lutheran  Anne  of  Saxony. 

In  regard  to  Catherine  de  Medicis,  we  find,  in  the  work  of 
t  JI.  Kervyn  especially,  confirmation  of  the  spirit  of  intrigue  of  this 
■■woman  of  high  iutelligence.  Her  shift}'  policy  is  here  exposed  in 
all  its  tlngrancy.  That  Philip,  at  times,  considered  the  interest  of 
his  throne  as  the  interests  of  the  Catliolic  Church,  that  the  Enjjlish 
Queen,  Elizabeth,  sought  in  the  support  of  Gueux  and  Huguenots 
strength  for  her  Anglican  (/hurch,  at  the  expense  of  the  peace  of 
Europe — may  be  granted.  But  Catherine  shows  only  as  a  haughty 
and  [lerfidious  woman,  sacrificing  the  principles  which  she  pretended 
to  defend,  ever  preparing  poison  and  the  jioiguard  for  her  enemies, 
withriut  preconcerted,  plan  however,  but  as  circumstances  lent  the 
opportunity — a  (juality  of  the  Queen-mother  of  which  historians 
have  not  made  sutiicient  account.  They  pretend  that  the  .Massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew  was  pre-arranged  eight  years  before  its  execution, 
whicli  would  be  in  direct  opposition  to  any  policy  of  Catherine's. 
Besides,  new  information,  furnished  by  M.  Kervyu,  leaves  no  doubt 
of  the  entire  spontaneity  of  the  revolution. 

Moreover,  from  MSS.  kept  in  the  Record  Office.'and  from  other  im- 
portant documents,  additional  information  is  gleaned  as  to  William 
of  Orange.  It  is  well  enough  known  that  he  sought  to  make  the 
Low  Countries  independent  of  Spain  whilst  he  feigned  obedience  Co 
the  King;  and  that  he  preferred  pacific  means  to  a  war.  But  until 
now  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  made  evident  that  the  great  difterence 
between  the  tendencies  of  Wdliam  and  of  his  co-revolutionists  was 
their  religious  sentiment.  The  Prince  thought  he  could  do  without 
the  clergy  in  foundmg  a  State  indejtendent  of  Spttin. 

This  last  circumst^^nce,  the  author  of  this  notice  considers  hr  hoj 
fully  proved  in  his  "  Histoire  de  Marnix,"  was  the  groat  ~ 
Aioct  to  William's  success.    "The  Silent"  was  not  jui  ico:.  ii 
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»H  not  the  enthusiasm  necessary  for  founding  a  new  Church  and 
jt.  .State  upon  the  ruins  of  Ciitholicisra.     He  soug'ht  to  do 
I  the  truJilioniil  (^ood  fei'Iinjf  between  Churclj  and  Stjite, 
to  repkce  this  hnpjiy  state  of  oftairs   by  indifference  in  the 
»fter  of  religion.     It  wits  for  this  reason  tliat,  on  the  one  hand. 
Be  towns,  on   whose  fidelity  ho  thought  he  could  rely,  declared 
bemseivea  for   the   Catholic   religion  ;    and,  on   the    other,   that 
^illiau  had   to   proclaim  himself  for    Marnix,  to   whom    he   was 
j>os<>d  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution.     MarnLs,  the  chief  of  the 
lvini.Hts,  was  an  ardent  follower  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  whose 
idea  was  the  formation  of  a  Calviuist  State  in  the  Low  ('ountries 
and  ou  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  having  different  centres,  iind  llcidel- 
Brg  as  the  "  ^few  Jerusalem "  of  the  Apocalypse.     The  title  of 
rophet,"  had  been  given  to  Frederic  III.,  as  it  was  given  later  to 
Due  d'Alencon.     To  Frederick  III.  all  the  excited  heads  iu  the 
Bw  Countries  jiaid  blind  obedience. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  facts  for  the  most  part  newly  furnished  by 
fcnr  author.  The  work,  however,  deserves  to  be  thoroughly  enjoyed, 
and  should  be  read  calndy  from  end  to  end.  Its  principal  charm 
lies  in  the  fresh  details  with  which  the  book  swarms  throughout. 
The  logical  sulidivisions  of  the  ttat  render  a  knowledge  of  its  con- 
tents easy  for  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  read  a  work  of  such 
ditaJl.  fts  style  is  at  once  attractive  and  concise.  The  scholar 
■jU  find  his  delight  in  the  corroborative  footnotes  with  which  the 
^ork  abounds.  The  more  general  reader,  if  unprejudiced,  will  find 
liny  things  subversive  of  old  established  prejudices. 

Dk.  Paul  Albehdingk  Thijm. 


Quatuor  Conciliorum  I'rovincialiHm  We.i(montuleriennum,  1853 
-1873.     Adjectis  pluribus   decretis,  rescriptis,  aliisque  docu- 
nientis.     Editio  Q"^.     Londini :  Hums  et  Gates. 
.M(.),\G    the   constitutional   methods    of  Church   government, 

provincial    and   diocesan    councils    have    from   early    times 

played  a  conspicuous  and  intiueutial  part     The  regularity  of  their 

currcuce  may  almost    be  called  the  pulse  of  ecclcsiastic.-U    life  ; 

Irtainly,  whenever  a  council  has  been  a.ssembled  to  repair  errors 

ad  rf>-t<.ire  order  after  a  period  of  confusion,   such    council    baa 

V  uys  raised  ita  cry  for  the  future  regular  holding  of  synods.    It  was 

Mural,  therefore,  iliat  the  hierarchy  having  been  restored  Co  this 

J,   a  provincial   svnod  should  speedily  follow.     It  is  indeed 

so»t  n  surjiriso  that  the  one  should  have  followed  »o  closely  on  the 

lier;    for    Pius  the  Ninth's  Bull,   Vnivermlis  Eeeltiitt,   is   dated 

>]iti<mber,  1850,  and  the  first  synod  was  held  in  the  July  of  186'J, 

le  No  I'opery  riots  intervening.     The  last  synod  of  Westminster, 

llo  fourth  since  the  restoration  of  the  hierarchy,  was  held  in  187!i, 

ad   it  has  been   a  good  thought  ou  the  part  of  those  who  bavfl 

tOQi^llt   out  the  pri'scnt   work,  to   gather  together  into  one  con- 

i»C  volume,  well-inilexrd  for  <(uick  reference,  the  acts  ami  the 

ul  xhiiin  four  provincial  councils.     Thero  is  an  up^uuidix 
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of  valuable  rescripts  and  decrees,  also  indexed.  These  include 
iLe  liomanus  J'outijicis  of  the  ]iresent  Pope,  and  the  Firmandis  of 
Benedict  XIV.,  on  the  jurisdiction  of  i_tisho[is  as  to  Churches  of 
Regulars,  A'c. ;  several  important  instructions  of  Propaganda,  as 
f.g.,  that  "detitulo  Ordinatiouia,''  with  the  form  of  mission  oath,  that 
"  supr  fucultate  Uinandi,"  and  t^vo  or  three  following  ones  on  the 
method  of  procedure  in  various  matrimonial  lUHiculties  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  circumstances  of  our  modern  society ;  some 
lUijiousa  of  the  S.  Congregations  as  to  conditional  baptisms,  lirc. 
Finally,  several  miscellaneous  papers  of  recent  date  have  been  added 
to  this  second  edition ;  the  Concession  of  New  Breviary  Offices, 
n  decree  of  June  C8,  1884,  "  de  appellatione  ad  Metropolitanum" 
the  letters  of  Pro])aganda  of  last  January  on  non-Catholic 
Universities,  and  of  last  March  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Jiamanos 
PoHlificis. 


La  CieUizaiion  en  Itiilifl  nil  Iniipn  dc  In  Jlenaiiminei'.  Par  Jacob 
BuRCKHARDT.  Traduction  de  M.  Schmitt,  Professeur  au 
Lycee  Condorcet  sur  la  seconde  edition  annotee  par  L.  Geiqer. 
2  vols.  8vo.     Paris :  E.  Plon,  Nourrit  it  Cie.     1885. 

TITE  reputation  of  Burckhardt  is  made,  and  the  popularity  of  his 
works  is  assured.  It  is  agreeable  to  iind  a  writer  ou  the 
history  of  the  Renaissance  who,  whilst  thoroughly  in  sympathy 
with  his  theme,  is  not  fascinated  by  splendid  wickedness,  and  doc* 
not.  find  in  a  picturesque  or  prodigal  magnificence  a  welcome  oppor- 
tunity for  \v(jrd-]>ainting.  By  tlie  side  of  some  recent  authors, 
Burckbardt  rauy  a])pear  tame.  His  method  of  working  has  itseli" 
an  np|)aront  case  which  is  deceptive  ;  erudition  sits  lightly  on  him. 
In  reality,  few  tusks  are  more  difficult  than  the  selection,  in  the 
abundance  of  material,  of  the  typical  facts  which  are  made  the 
starting  points  of  a  series  of  redections  alwaN's  instructive  and 
generally  just.  A  conspicuous  merit  of  the  book  is  the  uuihor'* 
soberness  in  formulating  judgments.  "  Without  doubt,"  he  .*ays, 
"  there  is  a  personal  appreciation,  of  which  conscience  is  the  guide  ; 
but  a  truce  to  general  sentences  passed  on  whole  nations.'  The 
reader  who  looks  to  lind  opinions  ready  made,  and  roundly  ex- 
pressed, will  be  disappointed;  perhaps  irritated  at  the  many  limi- 
tations and  exceptions  with  which  the  author  sees  iit  to  guard  ha 
more  general  assertions. 

This  moderation  is  pre-eminently  in  place  in  discussing  a  move- 
ment like  the  Italian  Renaissance,  which,  with  its  mixture  of  formal 
beauty  and  moral  tuq)itude,  excites  a  passionate  reprobation,  and 
an  adnuration  no  less  passionate.  If  the  recognition  of  tlie  sujmjme 
rule  of  conscience  may  not  seem  always  adequate  (II.  p.  lyiK  the 
tone  of  the  book  is  fresh  and  healthy.  Even  in  dealing  with  the 
characteristic  which  enlists  all  the  author's  sympathies,  and  which 
gives  the  key-note  to  the  work,  the  development  of  individualism, 
uo    is    never   swayed    from   the   rectitude  of  his  judgment;    uu_ 
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heroic  achievement  hiinds  hiin  to  the   daiiger  of  the 

assertion  of  the  individual  will.     Nay,  more  :  however 

iquently  the  ide:i  may  recur  in  his  pa'jes  that  "'  the  short  splen- 

ur  of  the  Renaissance"  was  brought  to  an  iintiiaoly  close  by 

Ktemal  circumstances,  Burckhardt  makes  it  iibumlantly  clear — is 

in  spite  of  himself? — that  a  further  natural  development  on  its 

rn   lines  was  impossible  ;  coiTuption   hud  penetrated   throughout 

lie  whole  of  society ;  and  its  essentially  worldly,  earthy,   una  un- 

piritual  character  was  the  fatal  and  inevitjible   cause  of  its  de- 

adence. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  there  are  many  pagfes  wliich 
re  not  pleasant  reading;  to  the  Catholic  solicitous  for  reputations 
rhich  their  owners,  in  tbeir  day,  took  no  great  care  to  leave  untar- 
nished. It  is  vain  to  try  to  elude  the  force  of  the  fact  that  those 
•to  whom  the  interests  of  religion  were  primarily  entrusted  were 
cverborne  by  the  current,  and  gave  in  their  own  persons  most  con- 
2;)icuous  examples  of  worldliness.  As  wo  look  back  on  the  later 
ecades  of  the  fifteenth  ccutur^',  and  the  earlier  years  of  the  six- 
^Lteenth,  it  ahnost  seems  that  then,  if  ever,  did  Christian  men  practi- 
^w&Ut  admit  the  futility  of  individual  effort  to  stem  the  tide  of  evil. 
^Bt  IS  more  agreeable  to  turn  to  an  earlier  day.  In  the  dcvelop- 
^^ment  of  the  Renaissance  we  are  met  at  all  points  by  i'Hnens  Silvius 
^B*iccolomini,  who  died  Pope  Pius  11.,  a  figure  whose  interest  and 
^Hbharm  it  is  dillicult  to  exaggerate.  Kudowed  with  a  marvellous 
^■versatility,  and  reflectinp;  more  faithfully  than  any  other  individual 
^nll  the  varied  movements  of  his  day,  he  is  at  the  st)me  time  inspired 
^■by  the  great  ideas  of  the  middle  ages  which  had  passed  away,  and 
^■^ticiputcs  some  of  the  most  marked  and  essential  characteristics 
^Kjof  the  moderns.  He  was  the  first,  writes  Burckhardt,  to  enjoy  the 
^Kcplendours  of  the  Italian  landscape,  which  he  describes  with  cnthu- 
^Bsiasm ;  he  finds  n  charm  in  an  isolated  object,  a  mere  detail,  a 
^■Iridgc  tlung  boldly  across  the  ravine,  even  a  fiower  shidien  by  the 
^■l)reezc.  "  These  are  enjoyments  essentially  modem ;  antiquity 
^■haa  no  part  in  them.''  liurckhardt's  aversion  to  feudalism  and  aU 
^Kita  work^i,  though  not  obtruded,  is  somewhat  amusingly  strong; 
^■lie  Bcems  to  turn  away  with  impatience  trom  his  own  country  to 
^B  the  free  and  sunny  hiud  of  Italy.  Vet  the  "  look  of  envy  "  cast  by 
^■^neos  Sylvius  on  the  "  happy  "  imperial  towns  of  Germany,  as 
^■compared  wtth  tlie  cities  of  his  own  land  and  their  turbulent 
^■fiictious,  wiis  not  unjustified ;  he  liad  had  long  and  intimate  experience 
^M  of  both.  The  north  was  certainly  not  "  a  world  in  which  intellectual 
^■culture  and  wealth"  were  "the  measure  of  social  importance" 
^BlII.  p.  105);  the  Medicis  may  excuse  such  an  ideal;  and  the 
^Voistonce  which  separates  the  Medicis  and  the  Fuggers  ti  great. 
^V  The  translation  reads  easily  ;  if  anything,  too  much  of  frood  is 
^^httemptod.  lln-ur  hiHoriquc  does  not  iiiiniediateiy  suggest  von  Sybcl's 
^KZtittchrijI ;  nor  Ut  Eerivaim  de  Wnttenbach,  his  Sckrijtweten. 

■T  E.  a_ 
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Lc  Moreellemtnt.  Par  Alfred  de  Fovillb.  Chef  du  Bureau  de 
Statistique  et  L^g'islation  coinparee  au  Ministere  des  Finances, 
etc.     Paris:    Guillaumin.     1880. 

MANY  of  us  are  getting  tired  of  the  torrents  ot  sentimental  and 
historical  bluster  about  division  of  land,  which  have  lately 
been  poured  out  ujinn  the  devoted  heads  of  electors,  and  English- 
men generally.  Many  of  us,  at  least,  would  listen  with  more 
respect  to  the  speeches  of  irrepressible  land-reformers,  if  their 
utterances  evinced  that  they  had  been  at  the  iiains  of  addressinfj 
themselves  Xo  the  practical  aspects  of  their  subject — if  they  }?ave 
evidence  of  having;  devoted  themselves  to  a  study  of  the  abundant 
materials  relevant  to  the  matter  which  exist  in  other  lamls — if,  iu 
line,  before  endeavouring'  to  upset  an  established  order  of  things, 
and  urging  violent  experiments  upon  the  country,  they  had 
endeavoured  to  gauge  in  some  measure  beforehand  the  probable 
resultjj  of  such  experiments. 

We  can  heartily  recommend  the  book  before  us  to  the  attentive 
consideration  of  land  reformers.  They  will  find  therein  abundant 
argument  iu  favour  uf  legislative  reform  with  regard  to  land.  They 
will  find  the  question  of  the  subdivision  of  the  soil  treated  not  by 
vapouring,  but  by  valid  reasoning  from  well -ascertained  facts  and 
figures.  -Not  the  least  recommendatiun  of  the  volume  is  the  open- 
mtndedness  and  impiirtialitv  of  the  autlior,  who  apparently  writes  in 
support  of  no  jiarty,  and  wliose  ollicial  position  has  doubtless  made 
him  familiar  with  the  bearing  of  the  statistics,  which  are  a  large 
portion  of  his  material,  if,  indeed,  it  has  not  uDbrded  him  facilities 
for  his  work,  not  given  to  "  the  general." 

M.  de  Foville  treats  of  his  subjects  under  three  principal  aspects : 

1.  The  division  of  land. 

2.  Tlie  Purcellary  subdivi.siun  of  land.  (The  strict  meaning  in 
the  French  administrative  terminology  of  parcellf-  is  a  portion  of  land 
situate  wholly  in  one  cantonal  district,  wholly  under  one  kind  of 
culture,  and  belonging  to  a  single  owner.) 

'•i.  The  dispersion  of  landed  property. 

The  aiithor  shows  iu  a  very  forcible  light  the  influence  of  national 
usage  and  its  sanction.  The  ])artition  of  land  iu  France  is  less  a 
matter  of  law  than  of  national  feeling  and  tradition.  Indeed,  the 
maxim  of  equal  division  of  the  heritage  among  the  inheritor8  is 
generally  observed  ta  a  higher  extent  than  the  law  prescribes.  The 
custom  of  [irimogeniturc  sanctioned  in  England  by  the  national 
usage,  would  in  France  by  the  generality  of  people  be  regarded  a» 
abominably  unjust. 

The  mnfif  in  which  property  is  divided,  as  much  almost  as  ite 
division,  affects  its  value.  When  the  property  of  a  single  own(?r  is 
distributed,  when  lot«  are  isolated  in  other  properties,  there  is  always 
economic  loss.  This  case,  as  well  as  extreme  subdivision,  cause,  in 
a  way  which  might  be  easily  overlooked,  a  waste  of  land  in  the 
multiplication  of  cariroads  and  similar  ways. 

The  subdivision  of  laud  iu  Frauce  is  not  by  any  means  to  be  whullj 
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pcribcil  to  revolutionnry  legislation,  there  is  abundant  testimony  to 
k  ileveloiiiupnt  under  the  old  rcginu:  The  same  Earth-hunger 
Balzac  calls  it  "  le  demon  de  la  Propriete  ")  was  felt  in  France  as  in 
[irclund.  The  land  was  bought  overdearly,  but,  once  acquired,  no 
Ibuur  wjis  8i)ared  upon  it.  The  very  rocks  were  covered  with 
||rth  or  pulverized  into  soil.  "  La  propri<<t6  y  est  toute  dans  le 
jroitri^toire,"  as  the  author  epigram  matically  remarks.  Andaccord- 
Bg'V  it  is  hard  to  find  a  waste  snot  of  land  in  France. 
1  Turning  to  the  English  laud  system,  which  he  has  evidently 
ludied  with  much  care,  the  author  declares  that  the  old  landed 
Jrst«m  of  France  wa*  far  from  presenting  the  abuses  which  obtain 
B  England.  The  conservative  spirit  of  the  Englishman  cannot 
{CMtpone  indefinitely  a  reform  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  already 
kegiin  in  Ireland. 

i  In  England,  the  father  has  the  sanction  not  only  of  law,  but  of 
|lstom,  in  leaving  nearly  all  his  property  to  one  child.  Hence  the 
pjustiHable  anomaly  of  i?,OOU  proprietors,  now  at  this  close  of  the 
Ineteenth  century,  owning  nearly  half  the  territory  of  Britain,  while 
lie  large  towns  are  accumulating  an  increasing  multitude  wlio  are  it 
irey  to  frightful  physical  and  moral  suffering.  .  .  .  National  misery 
►  nrosperity  are,  however,  due  to  far  too  complex  causes  to  be 
xplained  oti'-hand  by  the  respective  laws  of  succession. 
,  Not  that  the  laws  are  not  a  factor  in  the  question  ;  tlreat  Dritaiu 
Meed  shows  that  they  are,  and  it  is  a  "significant  symptom  when 
kglishmeu,  generally  more  disjwsed  to  dwell  with  complacency  on 
^eir  hU|>orionty  than  to  accentuate  the  weak  sides  of  their  social 
t^HDiiutUoo,  are  to-day  endeavouring  to  reconstruct  artificially  that 
■Mot  proprietorship  of  which  they  have  dried  up  the   natural 

We  have  already  occupied  too  much  sjmco,  but  tlie  subject  is  a 
fjuestion  of  tlie  hour,"  and  we  would  brietiy  state  the  conclusions 
tbich  the  author  draws  from  bis  facts.     These  are  : — 

1.  That  hereditary  partition  of  laud  is  not  in  France  the  ehief 
Ktor  in  its  subdivision. 

2,  That  territorial  subdivision  mav  be  carried  much  further  before 
ir  evils  arising  from  it  eijual  its  aJvantuges. 

|fl.  That,  where  the  subdivision  of  land  has  been  pushed  to  excess, 
^^ontancous  reaction  has  commeuced,  which  wuuld  speedily  re- 
pir  the  mischief,  did  not  transfer  duties  (which  have  now,  on  small 
kOiUiCtions,  reached  about  l-JO  per  cent.),  check  trade  in  land. 
^Bao)  of  free  trade  in  land,  it  is  a  pleasant  surprise  to  find  an 
P^Btc  extract  from  Xenuphon's  dialn^'iic  detwoen  Socrates  and 
IcLomachfs  in  the  third  book  of  the  Economics.  The  volume  i« 
kurh  tnhunced  by  an  appendix  of  valuable  iii>cesjustifieatives. 
^M.  dn  Foville  has  the  eminently  French  gift  of  investing  a  rather 
ktistical  and  unpromising  subject  with  a  pithy  literary  style. 
Qt  i»  niiuceable,"  he  writes  (p.  2i?),  "that  ardent  reformers  pa»« 
|^|M]f  of  their  time  in  clamouring  for  the  transfer  to  the  State  of 
^K  which  belong  to  the  individual,  and  tlie  other  half  of  their 
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time  in  demandino-  for  tbc  individual  the  rights  which  pertain  to  the 
Irfitate."  M.  de  Foville  gives  lull  recog-uidon  to  the  revolution 
'which  steam  transport  is  ert'ectinp  in  Bf;Ticulture.  It  strikes 
ns  as  a  curious  fact,  which  seems  to  escape  M.  de  Foville,  and,  as 
far  as  we  know,  all  writers  on  the  subject,  that  the  development 
of  steam  navigation  tends  to  check  the  use  of  large  machinery  in 
European  agriculture.  "  Neither  *  extensive '  nor  '  intensive  ' 
culture "  writes  M.  de  Foville,*  "  as  practised  on  model  farms 
with  the  aid  of  large  machinery,  approximate  in  yield  to  those 
veritable  vegetable  manufactories  wiiich  the  market  gardeners 
round  our  great  towns  are  progressively  developing.  Between 
the  field  and  the  garden  competition  is  impossible.  In  the  garden 
the  owner  is  also  the  workman."  The  climax  of  productivity  is 
reached  by  the  small  proprietor  who  works  /lu  oiva  land. 


Manual  of  the    Sevi-n  Dolmrs.     By  Father  Sebastian,  Passionist. 
Dublin :  J.  Duffy  &  Sons. 

THE  sixth  edition  of  tliis  admirable  manual  of  devotion,  greatly 
enriched  by  additional  matter,  will  come  mo.<!t  opportunely  at 
this  season  of  the  year  to  the  devout  servant  of  Mary.  Father 
Sebastian's  writings  are  genenilly  full  of  thought:  occasionally,  in 
the  jiresent  volume,  the  matter  is  curious,  but  suggestive.  The 
" Canonical  Office  of  the  Seven  Dolours ''  is  given  in  English;  of 
course  this  can  only  be  for  jrrivate  devotion. 


Tie  Thirty  Years.     (Vol.  LIV.  of  the  Quarterly  Series.)     By  Father 
CoLERiDOB,  S.J.     London  :  Burns  &.  Gates. 

WE  have  so  constantly  spoken  in  terms  of  highest  praise  of 
Father  Coleridge's  great  Gospel  Commentary,  that  we  have 
no  need  at  present  to  say  more  than  that  this  volume  of  "  The 
Thirty  Years  "  is  as  full  of  thought  and  devotion  as  its  predecessors. 


Ireland  vndtr  the  Tudiira.     By  Kicharo  BAQWEtl.,  M.A. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.     London  :   Longmans  &.  Co.     1885. 

IT  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  the  times  that  Irish  history  is  being  now 
written  less  us  a  whole  and  more  in  parts,  each  of  which  is 
treateii  with  that  measure  of  fairness  and  fiUncss  which  only  a 
specialist  can  give  to  it.  Mr.  Bagwell's  work  is  written  yirot'es- 
sedh'  in  a  tolerant  spirit,  and  it  entitles  him  to  a  place  in  the  new 
school  of  writers,  whose  nim  is  to  give  more  light  and  less  heat  in 
dealing  with  tlie  facts  and  features  of  history,  llis  conception  of 
the  ottice  of  a  historian  is  that  of  judge,  who,  after  listening  to  the 
evidence  of  witnesses,  niarshiils  the  data  and  the  issues  in  a  charge 
to  the  jury.  It  is  undeniably  refreshing  to  hear  the  judicial  charge 
Itou)  the  bench,  when  we  have  listened  ud  naastam  to  the  special 

■  Caird,  at  least,  if  not  other  E  nglish  economista,  aaoa  "  inUaahra  ' 
/Uid  "extensive"  in  this  sense. 
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Ing'  from  llie  bnr,  and  have  been  wearied  wit)i  the  declamation 
'those  who,  like  Mr.  Froude  and  others,  hold  a  brief  for  a  given 
Ijeorj'  or  a  g'iven  party.  But  we  know  that  even  the  charges  of 
arned  judges  are  not  always  altogether  free  from  arbitrary  notions 
law  and  from  personal  bias  as  to  the  facts  at  issue  ;  and  how  far 
Mr.  Bagwell  fiilfils  his  conception  must  be  left  to  the  genenil  reader. 
For  instance,  the  authenticitj'  of  Pope  Adrian's  bull  to  Henry  II. 
is  still,  we  venture  to  think,  commonly  regarded  as  a  vexed  question 
V  filers  on  Irish  history.  Wo  believe  that  so  learned  an  autho- 
■  rdinal  Moran,  Archbishop  of  Sydney,  and  whose  researches 
Iriuh  history  were  well  known  to  Irish  readers  even  before  those 
Mr.  Biigwefl,  holds  the  bull  to  be  a  forgery,  and  adduces  the  tes- 
lony  of  the  Vatican  archivist  to  show  ''  that  nowhere  in  the 
ivate  archives,  or  among  the  private  ])apers  of  the  Vatican,  or  in 
li«  '  Regesta,'  which  Jaffa's  researches  have  made  so  famous,  or  in 
ihe  various  indices  of  Pontiiicul  letters,  can  a  single  truce  be  found 
of  the  supposed  bulls  of  Adriim  and  Alexander."  Yet  Mr.  Bagwell, 
^^Aer  mentioning  that  "  Irish  scholars,  torn  asunder  by  their  love  of 
^^Bome  and  their  love  of  Ireland,  formerly  attempted  to  prove  that 
^B.drian's  bull  was  not  ge'uuine,"  adds,  "  but  its  authenticity  is  no 
^^mnfirr  disputed."  (The  italics  are  ours.)  Mr.  Bagwell  has  no  doubt 
^Ui  his  hands  ample  evidence  to  })rove  the  genuineness  of  the  bull, 
and  has,  of  course,  un  undoubted  right  tu  tuke  that  side  of  the  con- 
rersy  which  seems  to  him  most  reasonable.  But  it  may  be  fairly 
Dubtcd  if  he  has  the  right  to  settle  that  the  controversy  no  longer 
li,  to  withhold  from  bis  reoders  all  evidence  for  or  against,  and 
'them  to  rest  satisfied  with  his  assurance  that  (Cardinal  Moran, 
atbcr  Morris,  and  others  notwithstanding)  "  its  authenticity  is  no 
Inger  disputed."  That,  we  conceive,  is  following  out  the  concep- 
"on  of  a  judge  in  more  respects  than  in  the  impartiality  of  the 
To  sentence  to  death  controversies  still  unclosccf,  plainly 
Is  the  right  of  any  historian. 

)  main  features  and  arrangement  of  the  work  are  such  as  to 
BtJtie  it  to  every  commendation.     Although  the  author's  researches 
'  chiefly  upon  the  Tudor  reig:ns,  he  has  wisely  consulted  the  in- 
sts  of  sequetice,  by  devoting  the  first  seven  chapters  to  preceding 
'of  Irish  history.     In  these,  tbe  early  condition  of  Ireland, 
candinaviun   inroads,  the  invasion  by  Henry  II.,  the  visit  of 
the  iiivai'ion  by  the   Braces,  are  successively  treated,   and 
pkmented  by  a  sketch  of  the  Irish  Parliament.    ^I'he  remaining 
.  -eiebt  chapters  bring  the  work  down  to   \b~S,  and  include  a 
kably  clear  and  interesting  account  of  the  country  during  the 
s  of  Henry  VII.,  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,iiary,  and  Eliza- 
Tbis  comprises  the  Reformation  struggles,  and  one  of  the 
decisive  eras  in  Anglo-Irish   history — the  one  in  which  the 
ct  of  religion  widened  agnpe  the  chasm  which  the  conflict  of 
race  had  alreody  opened,  and  lent  to  the  Irish  question  that  "in- 
soluble '  churucter  which  has  made  it  the  despair  of  statesmen  to 
the  pnscni  day.     The  value  of  the  work  is  enhanced  by  a  number  of 
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coloured  maps,  by  which  the  reader  is  enabled  to  grasp  the  divisions 
of  the  country  at  various  stapes  of  its  development.  We  under- 
stand thiit  Mr.  Bag'well  intends  to  complete  his  work  by  «  third 
volume,  and  until  its  appearance  we  reserve  a  fuller  notice  of  what 
is  already  a  valuable  contribution  to  Irish  history. 


M 


edlv 
witli 


Studies  of  Family   Life.     A  Contribution    to  Social  Science.     By 
C.  S.  Devas,  M.A.,  Oxon.     London  :  Burns  .fc  Uates.     1886. 

R.  DEVAS  is  now  well  known,  and  holds  a  deserved! 
hijjh  position  as  an  authority'  on  matters  connected 
economics  and  social  science.  His  modest  volume  on  "  Family 
Life"  is  extremely  interesting-,  and  oug-ht  to  be  widely  circulatciL 
In  the  first  part  he  treats  of  Fore-Christian  Families  ;  in  the  second 
of  tlie  Ciiristinn  Family  ;  in  the  third  of  After-Christian  Families. 
The  nomenclature  and  classification  are  original,  but  they  are  none 
the  worse  for  that,  Ily  a  somewhat  exhaustive  survey  of  family 
life  in  various  nations  before  the  advent  of  Christianity,  of  family 
life  based  on  Christianity,  and  of  family  life  as  now  exhibiting  itself 
among  those  who  have  cast  aside  Christian  doctrine,  in  part  or  in 
its  entirety,  a  most  valuable  argument  is  drawn  out — one  which  will 
bear  a  deeper  consideration  than  that  which  we  are  able  to  aft'ord  to 
it  in  tliis  number  of  the  Hevikw. 


1.  Tlir  First  ami  Tlirec  Lust  of  the  Minor  Prophet f.  For  the  Use  of 
Hebrew  Students.  Witli  an  Ajipendix  on  Dan.  ix.  24,  27.  By 
Rev.  W.  Randoli'h.     Cambridge:  Deighton,  Bell  &  Co. 

C.  I'roprediit  Projihitien  ;  or,  the  Use  and  Daiitfn  of  the  Old  Testament. 
Examined  by  W.  R.  Lvall,  D.D.,  sometime  Di'an  of 
Canterbury,  New  Edition,  with  Notices,  by  G.  C.  Peahsox, 
M.A.,  lion.  Canon  of  Canterbury.  London :  Kegan  Paul, 
Trench  A  Co.     lH8o. 

3.  Old  TestitiM'Ht  I'rophtey  of  the  Consummation,  qf  God's  Kingdom, 
traced  in  its  Historical  Deciinjmtent.  By  C.  VoTV  OuF.t-LJ. 
Translated  by  T.  S.Banks.  l']dinburgh  :  Clarke's  Theological 
Library.     1885. 

A  REVIEWER,  whose  hard  lot  it  is  to  read  a  stupid  and  i|^norant 
book  on  the  prophet  Usee,  naturally  seeks  his  consolation  in  a 
renewed  study  of  the  prophet-y  itself.  Air.  Randolph's couimentary, 
which  stands  at  the  head  of  our  list,  offers  no  real  help  to  the 
student  of  that  difficult  author,  whom  he  professes  to  explain.  But 
the  interest  of  Osee  is  ever  fresh,  and  perha[is  the  readers  of  The 
Dddlin  will  not  take  it  amiss,  if  we  make  some  remarks  on  his 
historical  position  and  tlie  significance  of  his  teaching.  A  few  word;* 
at  the  close  will  suffice  to  justify  the  above  estimate  of  51r. 
Ran<lolph's  labours. 

We  might  have  gathered  evi^n  fi-om  the  language  and  thought  of 
the  proj)het,  that  he  l)elon^d  to  the  Ten  Tribes  and  not  to  the 
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Southern  Kinf^doTn.  It  is  Israel,  in  that  narrower  sense  which  the 
word  HSBiinied  atter  Jereboara's  revolt,  which  constantly  presents 
itself  to  the  prophet's  eye.  Mizpah  or  (lilend  in  the  East,  Tabor  in 
the  West,  are  to  him  the  boundaries  of  the  whole  land  (v.  1,  vi.  8, 
xii.  li?).  lie  speaks  of  Sichein,  infamous  for  the  bloodshed  and 
trea<-lierv  of  the  Israelite  priests  (vi.  9).  He  is  familiar  with  Gilg-al 
and  Ik'thel,  tlie  seats  of  idolatrous  worship  and,  adopting  a  play  upon 
words  which  Amos  (vi.  u)  had  hroufrht  into  vop-ue,  he  changes  the 
name  of  the  latter  from  Bethel,  "the  House  of  God,"  to  Bethaven, 
"The  House  of  Ininuity  "  (iv.  1."),  is.  15,  x.  5,  xii.  V2) ;  he  makes 
frr(|uent  mention  ot  Samaria.  It  is  evident,  moreover,  that  ho 
knows  Israel  and  its  chief  tribe  Ephraim,  by  a  long  personal 
experience.  His  language  has  that  Aramaic  tinge  which,  in  early 
Hebrew  literature,  belongs  only  to  rhe  literary  productions  of  the 
S.  such  as  Uebbora's  hymn  of  triumph  over  Sisara  and  the 
-  ng  of  Sungs"  ('an  vi.  i),  5nn  xi.  3,  mn  xiii.,  D'aar  viii.  0, 
nn:  v.  13).  But  we  are  not  left  to  circumstantial  evidence, 
though  that  of  itself  is  conclusive.  To  him  "the  land"  (i.  2) 
means  Israel,  and  he  calls  the  Sovereign  of  the  Northern  Kingdom, 
"  our  king  "  (vii.  5).  This  alone  would  be  enough  to  invest  his  book 
with  u  unique  interest,  for  wo  have  no  other  prophecy  from  a  subject 
of  the  Northern  Kingdom.*  Amos  did  indeed  prophesy  in  Israel, 
but  he  went  there  as  a  stranger,  and  was  driven  back  to  his  native 
Judali,  while  Osee  belonged  naturally  and  irrevocably  to  the  nation 
in  whicli  his  pro]>lietic  work  lay.  To  tliis  we  must  add  that  he 
carries  us  back  almost  to  the  beginning  of  prophetic  literature.  He 
was  not  the  earliest,  but  he  was  a  younger  contemporary  of  Amos, 
the  earliest  of  tiie  prophets  whose  writings  have  come  down  to  us. 
Ijdsflv,  he  brings  a  new  and  fruitful  idea  into  Hebrew  religion,  and, 
in  netting  it  forth,  he  at  the  same  time  lifts  the  veil  from  his  own 
forrow-stricken  life.  As  Amos  proclaims  the  righteousness,  so  Osee 
the  uncon<)U(:ruhlc  love  and  tenderness  of  Jahveh,  and  thus  jire- 
pares  tiie  way  for  that  "grace  and  truth  "  which  was  munitested 
in  Jesus  Christ. 

He  entered  upon  his  work  as  the  long  reign  of  Jeroboam  II. 
(B.C.  78;i-743)  was  drawing  to  its  close,  and  to  this  period  the 
first  p-ection  of  the  [irnidiccv  (cop.  i.-iv.)  refers.  At  leaat,  it  is  plain 
tliat  the  rebellion  of  Shnllum,  which  hurled  Jeroboairi's  son  and 
successor  j^carias  from  the  throne  on  which  ho  sat  but  sit  montlu, 
had  tint  Tf't  occurred.  The  dynasty  of  Jehu,  in  which  Jeroboam  II. 
i  urth,  Zacariaa  the  fiftli  place,  was  still  in  jwwer.     "  And 

■I  id  to  me  ...  .    Vet  a   little  and   I  will  visit  the  blood 

of  .Ifxro'l  on  the  house  of  Ji-hu.  and  I  will  cause  the  kingdom 
td'thi-  houiie  of  Israel  to  cease''  (i.  4).  The  reign  of  Jeroboam  hud 
iH'pn  one  of  outward  triumph  and  s]>lendour.  He  had  extended,  or 
all  tint  extended,  the  kingdom  to  its  old  limits  on  the  nortli  under 

■  Or  »i  IrMt  no  oth«r  (nvphat  wljo described  the  Mortbera  Kingdom  bum  iriUiia. 
Elkoah,  wh«r«  N>huni  wu  boro,  in»y  have  lieen,  »nd  probably  mtM,  in  Mortbent 
!«(••],  but  >'»lium'<  prophaoy  ha«  no  \ooti  coloaring. 
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David  and  Solomon,  and  Amos  depicts  the  luxury  of  the  rick  at  that 
time.     lie  speaks  of  those  who  were  "  at  ease  in  Sion  and  confident 
in  the  mountain  of  Samaria"  (vi.  1),  of  the  "  couches  of  ivory,"  the 
banquets  of  wine  and  meat,  the  precious  ointments,  the  sonf>'s  and 
the   newly  invented  instruments  of  music  (Amos  vi.  4-").     He 
tells  us,  too,  how  zealous  the  people  were  in  their  sucriticial  worship. 
They  thousifht  of  Jahveh  as  tuoir  own  national  pod.     He  had  done 
much  for  them,  and  thcv  in  turn  by  their  ritual  service  did  much 
for  him.     They  did  not  dream  of  any  possibility  that  Jahveh  mi^ht 
deliver  his  people  to  destruction,  since  the  ruin  of  the  people  would 
have  been  the  ruin  of  Jahveh  himself      In  short,  their  religion  was 
little  more  than  nature-worship,  ag'ain.st  all  which  Amos  sets  and 
proclaims  a  god  of  righteousness.     By  this,  ho  means,  rijrht  and 
just  institutions,  not  chieil}'  individual  righteousness  and  purity  in 
the  New  Testament  sense.     In  the  midst  of  wealth  and  prosperity, 
Amos  saw  the  greed  of  gain,     "  They  sell  the  righteous  for  silver 
and  the  poor  for  a  pair  of  shoes  ....  the  way  of  the  lowly  they 
pervert "  (ii.  (j).     The  ladies  in  Samaria  '•  oppressed  the  weak  and 
crushed  the  poor,  and  said  to  their  lords,  '  bring  forth  that  we  may 
drink'"  (iv.  1,  2).      Whereas,  it  was  justice,  not  sacrifice  which 
Jahveh  wanted.     "  I  hate,  I  despise  your  feasts  :  and  I  vnll  take  no 
pleasure  in  your  assemblies.      Yea,  if  ye  offer  me   whole   burni- 
otlerings  and  your  meat-orterings,  I  vvill  not  accept  them  :    and  ou 
the  peace-offerings  of  your  fatted  cattle,  I  will  not  look.     Take  thou 
away  from  me  the  diu  tif  thy  songs :  imd  I  will  not  hear  the  melody 
of  thy  lutes.      But  let  judgment  roll  like  water,  and  righteousness 
like  a  perennial  stream"  (v.  21,  21).      It  was  on  righteousness,  not 
on  sacrifices,  that  Jahveh's original  covenant  with  his  people  rested; 
"  Did  ye  bring  me  sacrifices  and  mcat-oftering  in  tiie  desert  during 
the  forty  years,  0  house  of  Israel  ?  "  (v.  2a).     Nor  did  Amus  believe 
in  the  necessary  and  continual  protection  of  Israel  by  Jahveh.     He 
had    led   Israel  from    Egypt,   but  so  also   he   had    brought    the 
Philistines,  from  Crete,  and  the  Aramreans  from  Kir(ix.  7).     Amos, 
\vith   the   clear  view  of  a   man,  whose   eye,  unilimmed  by  selfish 
passion,   looks   facts  in  the  face,  saw  the  Assyrian  host  looming 
m  the  distance.     "  I  will  lead  you  into  captivity  beyond  Damascus, 
saith  Jahveh,  the  god  of  armies  is  his  name  "  (v.  27). 

A  comparison  of  Usee  (iv.  15)  with  Amos  (v.  5),  perhaps  also  of 
Osee  (viii.  14)  with  Amos  (ii.  5),  shows  that  the  younger  was,  in 
spite  of  his  singular  originality,  acnuainted  with,  and  influenced  by, 
•the  writing  of  the  elder  ])rophut.  But  in  Osee,  as  has  been  alrea 
said,  a  new  element  appears.  He  had  known  the  greatest  sorron 
possible  to  a  true-hearted  man,  for  his  wife  Gomer*  the  daughter  ( 
Diblaimhad  been  unfaithful  to  him,  and  hccimld  not  even  rcgar 
his  children  as  his  own.  Even,  however,  in  his  desolation,  when  hia 
wife  was  his  wife  no  longer,  his  heart  yearned  for  her,  and  he  came  to 

*  No  BjnuboUotl  meaning  cui  be  extracted  from  the  name  ("  completion  "),  and 
Uiu,  among  ullinr  argunitmts,  iliows  that  she  wat  a  real  woman,  Dot  a  mere  f 
in  a  paratle,  like  OhuU,  Oholiba,  &c. 
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Me,  in  his  own  sad  fate,  an  ima|»o  of  the  relations  between  Juhveh 
and  Israel.  Nay,  it  was  as  if  God  himself  had  taujiht  him,  at  so 
terrible  a  price,  a  lesson  on  the  divine  dealing;s  with  Israel,  as  if 
Jahveh  himself  hnd  said,  ''Take  to  thee  a  wife  of  fornications  and 
children  of  fornications,  for  surely  the  land  comraitteth  fornications, 
abandoning^  Jahveh  "  (i.  2).  The  covenant  was  broken  like  that 
between  a  husband  and  a  wicked  wife.  "  Ye  are  not  my  people, 
and  I  will  not  be  your"  [God]  (i.  i)).  It  was  the  abundance  of 
natural  wealth  which  hud  led  Israel  to  idolatry — into  the  worship 
of  the  Baals,  to  whom  she  ottered  incense  (i.  15),  the  ^ods  who  had 
pfiven  her,  as  she  supjiosed,  her  "  wool  and  flax,  oil  and  drink  "  (ii.  9). 
Hestoration  could  only  be  aft'ected  by  disaster.  The  fruits  of  the 
earth  would  be  withdrawn  ;  her  feasts,  her  new  moons,  her  Sabbaths 
(ii.  13),  that  sensual  and  ritual  service  of  Jahveh,  whicli  the  prophet 
■caroely  distinpjTiished  from  Haal-worship,  would  cease,  and,  in  her 
desolation,  the  memory  of  former  days  would  return.  "  She  will 
'  IV,  I  will  j^o  and  return  to  my  first  husband,  since  it  wjvs  better 
"■'  mo  then  than  now  "  (ii.  9).  God  would  lead  her  away  from  her 
us  life  into  the  desert,  and  then,  a«  in  the  old  Patriarchal 
he  would  "  speak  to  her  heart "  (ii.  10).  Thence  her 
prosperity  would  be  restored  once  again,  ns  under  Joshua  centuries 
'■"''•'-'».  Israel  would  pass  throug'h  the  valley  of  Achor — i.e., 
!  ion,  and  once  agnin  it  would  be  chans'ed  into  the  pate  nf  hojie, 
as  -  in  the  <lays  of  her  youth,  on  the  da}'  she  came  up  from  the  land 
of  Egypt"  (ii.  17). 

This  first  section  closes  with  the  completion  of  the  prophet's 
history  in  his  conju<ral  relations.  A  voice  within  bade  him  seek 
out  his  errinjy  wife  and  love  her  still.  "  Jahveh  said,  Go  still,  love  a 
woman  beloved  of  a  paramour  and  an  adulteress  " — i.e.,  the  same  wifo 
Oomer,  of  whom  he  has  been  speaking  all  throu;^h.  Osee  buys  her 
at  a  slave's  price,  keeps  her  many  days  under  penitential 
icipline,  wbich  makes  fresh  crime  impossible.  This  was  done  in 
se  and  enduring;  love.  So  the  sons  ot  Israel  would  l)e  purified  by 
d^'soliition.  They  were  to  be  left  without "  kin";  or  prince,  altar  or 
^^Milar,  ephod  or  teraphim."  But  in  the  end  they  were  to  return 
^^Aom  their  double  apostasy,  civil  and  religious.  The  prophet  at  that 
^^Bto*  rej^rded  Juciah  when  the  regular  succession  was  in  striking 
^^■Btrast  to  the  violent  changes  of  dynasty  in  Israel,*  and  wbich 
was  then,  probably,  under  the  rule  of  g'ood  Uzziah,  wirh  special 
favour,  and  believed  tliat  the  two  kingdoms  would  be  re-united 
under  the  Duvidic  house.  '*  Afterwards  the  sons  of  Israel  shall 
retorn  nnd  «r<>k  Jahveh  their  |?od  and  David  their  kin,';,  and  shall 
couif  r  [with  joy]  to  Jahveh  and  to  his  pjod  rhinjrs  in 

111'  '  (cap.  iii.).      "  The  latter  days  "  siijuify  simply  the 

of  the  time  of  penance  which  the  prophet  has  in  view  ;  David 
for  the  Davidic  line  which  reigned  inJudah;  the  "  <rood 

Miob«M  nanu  tn  Inve  bwi  the  mtubroom  ilynuti«t  of   Itnal  in  bU  nioil 
T.  7 1  «btn  be  tpeiUca  of  tlie   Usridio   bouM  uiti   ita  koeitnt  origia   in 
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things  ot°  Jaliveh  "  are  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  which  were  in  lh» 

iirojthet's  eye  the  proper  wealth  of  the  Hebrews  (cf.  ii.  21-23,  anil 
ereniiah  xxxi.  1'2,  where  the  same  word  3)D  recurs  and  is  exj)lained 
by  the  context). 

We  breathe  (juite  a  dliferent  air  when  we  pass  to  the  latter  of  the 
two  great  divisions  into  which  tlie  prophecy  falls,  when  we  pass 
from  ch.  i.-iii.  to  ch.  iv.-xiv.  Since  Osee  spoke  and  wrote  ch.  iii. 
the  house  of  Jehu  has  fallen,  and  thou<!:h  the  final  catastrophe 
through  the  Assyrians  was  delayed  for  a  little,  the  whole  condition 
of  Israel  had  changed  for  the  worse.  Shallum,  who  murdered 
Zacarias  the  son  of  Jeroboau]  II.,  could  not  maintain  his  power:  a 
fearlul  civil  war  broke  out  (see  especiailv  2  Kings  xv.  16)  which 
ended  in  the  enthronement  of  Menahem.  tlven  Menahem  could  only 
subsist  by  paying  u  heavy  tribute — viz.,  a  thousand  talents  of  silver 
to  Pul.*  His  authority  was  weak  at  the  best,  for  his  sou  Pokahiak 
was  murdered  after  two  years  reign;  no  Israelite  king  was  ever 
after  succeeded  by  his  son,  and  the  kingdom  itself  was  tottering  to 
its  fall.  We  have  no  reason  to  carry  the  history  further,  for  Ose«; 
shows  no  sign  of  acquaintance  with  the  dismemberment  of  Israel  by 
Tiglath-Pileser  II.,  much  less  of  the  final  conquest  by  Shalmaueser 
and  iiargon.  He  does,  it  is  true,  mention  a  certain  Slialman  •'  who 
spoiled  fieth-Arbel"  (x.  14),  but  there  are  not  even  plausiblo 
grounds  for  identifying  this  warrior  with  Shalmaneser  IV.,  who 
besieged  Samaria  (2  Kings  xvii.  2—5 ;  cf.  xviii  9).t  It  is  then  to  » 
period  of  confusion  aft«r  the  death  of  Jeroboam  II.  that  the  second 
part  of  Osee's  prophecy  belongs.  The  style  is  so  emotional,  the 
transitions  so  abrupt,  the  mastery  over  literary  style,  then  just 
beginning  to  be  cultivated  nmnng  the  Hebrews,  so  imperfect,  that 
this  hitter  prophecy  cannot  be  clearly  subdivided.  Still  it  may  be 
fairly  said  that  ch.  iv.-viii.  treats  chiefly  of  national  godlessness, 
ch.  ix.-xi.  of  the  inevitable  retribution,  ch.  xii.-xv.  of  Israel's  better 
days  in  the  past,  and  the  future  yet  in  store  for  her.  Let  us  lake 
these  subsections  in  order. 

The  worship  of  Jahveh  under  the  form  of  a  Qalf  was  of  course 
nothing  new,  but,  on  the  contrarj',  hereditary  in  Israel,^  though 
Gsee  protests  against  it  far  more  openly  and  energetically  than 
any  one  before  Uim,  and  looks  upon  it  as  mere  idolatry,  no  better 
than  Baal  worship.     "That  too  is  from  Israel,"  it  is  a  mere  human 

*  Berosne,  in  tbe  exlrecli  or  PolyhiRtor,  mentions  a  king  of  Babylon  callfd 
PhaluA  ;  but  no  such  name  occurs  among  tboM  of  the  Assyrian  kings  on  the 
monunienta,  while  tiie  eponym  lists  entirely  ignore  the  name.  Most  likely  Sir 
U,  Rnwliiison,  Lepsius,  and  8chnuler  are  rij^ht  in  ideutifying  bira  with  Tiglatli- 
Pileser,  who  bcuaii  his  reign  over  Assyria  in  747. 

t  Scbrailcr,  Kowucic,  Hud  others,  conjecture  that  Osee's  Stialnion  may  be  the 
"  Salanianti  "  of  the  inscription.  He  was  a  Moabite  king,  tribatary  to  Tiglath- 
Pilescr  II. 

The  representation  of  the  godhead  under  this  form  was  familiar  to  otkcr 
mites — viz.,  tbe  Phicniciaus  and  Assyrians  ;  and  there  is  no  need  t*}  connect  it 
rith  the  Egyptian  worship  of  Apis  and  Moevis,  which  were  live  auinuls,  not 
tmagea.  It  was,  of  course,  Jahveh  himself  who  was  worshipped  ander  Ihii  synbal 
ia  IitmL    £li}al>  and  Elislia  did  not  oppose  it. 
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inrentiou,  "  a  workman  has  made  it,  and  it  is  not  God.     Yea  the  calf 
nf  Samaria  will  be  l>rokcn  in  splinters"  (viii.  0).     Nor,  ag^nin,  was 
hen  anything  nenr  in  the  guilt  of  the  northern  priests  who  had 
jfiiiled  so  conspicuously  in  their  sacred  office.     "  Hear  this,  ye  priests, 
liuid  listen,  bouse  of  Israel,  and  g'ive  ear,  0  royal  house,  for  to  you 
judgment  appertains,   for  ye  have  become  a  snnre  to  Mi2pah"in 
|thc  £nst"and  a  net  spread  out  on  Thabor"in  the  West  (v.  1). 
["  It  shall  be  like  people,  like  priest "  (iv.  9).     Nor,  agtiin,  was  there 
|anythin<7  new  in  the  mere  existence  of  oppression.     It  was  the  kind 
•of  violence  that  was  new,  a  kind    of   violence    impossible   under 
1  strong  and  able  ruler  like  Jeroboam  II.,  but  only  too  possible  in  the 
confusion  of  civil  strife.     "  There  is  cursinj^,  and  lyinj,',  and  stealing, 
'and  adultery:  they  have  broken  out  and  blood  has  touclied  blood." 
(iv.  2).     "  The  thief  goeth  "  (secretly),  "  and  the  troop  "  (of  robbers) 
l"  spreads  it.self  out  in  the  street"  (vii.  1).     "They  devour  their 
Juiig-es "  (vii.  y).     "All  their  king;s  have  fallen"  (vii.  7).     Judah 
llso  now  appears  to  the  prophet  in  a  new  lij!;ht.     He  had  before 
Bade  a  sharp   distinction    between   Judah   and   Israel.     "  On  the 
bouse  of  Juuah   I   will  have  mercy,  and  will  save  them  through 
fahreh  their  God  (i.  7),  but  Osee  now  sees  Httle  to  choose  between 
lie  sister  king'doms.     ''Judah  also  has  stumbled  with  them  "  (v.  5  to 
4;  vi.  II  ;  viii.  14).      Already  national  corruption  had   brought 
Ktional  decay.     "Ejihmim  is  a  cake  not  turned  "  (vii.  8),  letl  on 
pne  side,  and  so  half  burnt  by  the  tire.     Whence  then  was  the 
pmedy  to  come  ?     The  (rreat  men  of  the  state  turned  nnturully  to 
iiyria  nnd  to  Egypt    Palestine  lay,  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  between 
bo   two  great  emjiires  of  the  world,  and  its  strateg^io  position  was 
fer  too  important  to  be  neglected  by  either  power.     From  one  or 
the  other  help  must  bo  got;  only  it  was  hard  to  say  which  would 
ive  the  preferable  protector,  and  hence  there  was  both  an  Assyrian 
".an  Effyptian  party  in  Israel.     *'  Ephraim  went  to  Assj-ria  and 
)U>  the  contentious  king-,  but  he  will  not  be  able  to  heal  you 
!  will  not  take  awav  your  wound  "  (v.  1'2).*     "  Ephraim  became 
a  dove  without  sense,"  ^ing-  hither  and  thither  ;  "  tbcy  call  on 
ypt  "  to  help  them,  "  thev  go  to  Assyria"  (vii.  11).     The  natives 
whole  trusted  in  Jahve^  as  the  national  god,  who  depended  on 
1   tJie  country  of  his  altars  and  sacrifices.     "  They  cry  to  me, 
(tod';  we  Israel  know  thee"  (viii.  2).     "With  their  sheep 
Lcsltle  they  go  to  seek  Jahveh  and  will  not  find  him ;  He  has 

"  away  from  them  "  (viiL  2).     Even  when  real  their  repentanca 

irai  shallow  and  fleeting.  "Come,"  the  people  say,  "and  let  us 
return  to  Jahveh,  for  ho  nath  torn,  and  he  will  heal ;  he  struck,  and 
ha  will  bind  up.  After  two  days  he  will  revive  us,  on  the  third  day 
ha  will  raise  as  up  and  we  will  live  in  his  sight"  (vi.  1,  2).  The 
■aino  god  who  rt-jects  their  feasts  and  sacrifices  will  have  none  of 
•neb  easy  repentance.     "  What  shall  I  do  to  thee,  Ephraim  I   What 

For  n^}*  point,     ^. ;  and  of.  the  um  of  ^-^OIuiD  in  Uia  Pcdutto,  Acta 
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shftll  I  do  to  thee,  Judah  ?  your  love  [of  me]  is  like  the  morniny 
cloud,  like  the  dew  that  hastons  early  away  "  (vi.  4).  Vet  Jahveli 
has  bis  remedy,  tliough  a  Ion*  and  terrible  one,  very  different  from 
that  revival  artijr  two  or  three  days  which  the  people  expected.  "  I 
shall  be  as  a  lion  to  Ephraim,  as  a  lion's  cub  to  the  house  of  Judah. 
I  will  send  and  go  my  way  ;  I  will  carry  ofl'  and  none  shall  deliver. 
I  will  go  my  way,  I  will  return  to  ray  place  till  they  suffer  for  their 
sin  and  seek  my  face :  when  in  straits,  they  will  search  for  me '' 
(v.  14,  15).  At  the  very  close  of  this  section,  in  which  punishment 
is  the  main  subject,  comes  the  most  concise  and  terrible  threat  of 
all.  "  They  shall  return  to  Egypt  "  (viii.  13).  In  the  nin-ht  of  the 
exodus  from  Egypt,  Israel's  national  life  hod  begun,  and  they  were 
"  not  to  return  that  way  any  more  for  ever."  Now,  all  is  reversed, 
and  they  are  to  be  slaves  again. 

The  next  .section  (ch.  ix.-xii.)  is  written  in  a  calmer  spirit,  and  sticks 
closer  to  its  subject — viz.,  the  absolute  necessity  of  divine  judgment 
on  Israel.  It  was  the  gifts  of  nature  which  had  led  the  people 
astray.  They  rejoiced  liKe  the  nations  around  in  the  plenty  of  the 
threshing-floor  and  the  wine-press  (ix.  1,  C).  Jahveh,  the  fiod  of 
the  Inn  J,  had  His  share  in  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  then  all  was 
hallowed.  Those  were  rites  which  had  come  down  from  a  time 
antecedent  to  morality,  or  rather  to  any  developed  morality.  It 
made  men  satisfied  with  the  things  that  are  seen,  whereas  the  stern 
voice  of  conscience  summoned  them  to  live  for  the  unseen*  There- 
fore, says  the  prophet,  "  the  threshing-floor  and  the  wine-press  will 
not  feed  them,  and  the  new  wine  will  deceive  her,"  i.e.,  the  nation 
(ix,  3).  Further,  they  would  he  driven  from  the  land  and  the  worshi]i 
of  Jahveh,  as  a  national  God,  who  could  only  be  worshipped  on  His 
own  territory,  would  tease.  '*  They  will  not  dwell  in  Janveh's  land, 
and  Kpliratm  will  return  to  Egypt,  and  in  Assyria  they  will  eat 
unclean  food.  They  will  not  pour  out  wine  to  Jahveh,  and  their 
Sacrifices  will  not  be  sweet  to  Him.  As  the  bread  of  mourning  shall 
it  be  to  them.  All  who  eat  of  it  shall  be  defiled,  since  their  bread 
shall  be  [simply]  for  their  appetite ;  it  will  not  come  into  the 
house  of  Jahveli.  What  will  ye  do  in  the  day  of  assembly,  in  the 
day  of  Jahveh's  fenst  ? "  (ix.  3,  4,  0).  Their  sin  was  deep  as  that 
of  the  Benjamites  of  Gibeah  (Judges  xix.,  xx).  .\nd  Jahveh  would 
surely  visit  it.  His  love,  ever  since  he  found  Israel  in  the  desert 
(ix.  10)  had  been  in  vain.  Ephraim's  name  means  "  fruitfulness," 
l)ut,  be  Ids  children  ever  so  numerous,  they  would  be  "  brought  forrh 
to  the  slayer"  (ix.  13).  Thorns  and  briars  would  come  up  in  the 
altars  (x.  8),  and  the  calf  be  carried  away  to  the  Assyrian  king(x.  6). 
Their  fortresses  would  share  the  same  fate  (x.  14),  and  the  soldiers 
in  whom  they  trusted  (x.  13).  The  section  ends  like  "a  dying  fall" 
of  music  in  the  pathetic  recollection  of  ancient  days.  "  WLen  Lsmel 
was  yousg  then  I  loved  him,  and  out  o(  Egypt  I  called  my  son."' 
"With  the  cords  of  a  man  I  drew  them,  and  with  the  bonds  of  love." 


*  See  the  riTid  picture.  Judge*  viiu  27. 
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There  had  been  no  answer  to  the  love  on  Israel's  side.  To  E<;\']it  imd 
to  Assyria  he  must  go.*  Yet  stillJahveh  yearned  after  Israel,  as  the 
prophet  after  his  wife.  Jahveh  could  not  brinf^  hiinself  to  dostroy 
Israel  as  he  has  destroyed  Admah  and  Seboim,  the '' cities  of  the 
plain."  To  exile  they  must  ^o,  but  the  exile  was  not  for  ever. 
"  In  their  homes  I  will  moke  them  dwell :  it  is  tne  oracle  of  Jahveh  " 
[9i.  11). 

It  is  this  promise  of  love  and  mercy  which  mainly  fills  the  con- 
luding  section  (xii.-xiv.).  Fierce  threatenin^^s  min":lo  with  the 
promises,  for  the  punishment  must  needs  come  first,  ana  Judah  will 
not  repent  (xiii.  14).  Once  more,  also,  we  have,  and  at  ^'reuter 
length,  the  linfferin}^  over  the  old  Hebrew  stories :  how  God  had 
met  Jacob  at  tbe  sanctuary  of  Uethel ;  how  Jacob  had  won  the 
Rachel  he  loved  so  well;  how  faitlifully  he  had  watched  over 
and  preserved  her ;  how  liaclmcl  in  turn  had  been  the  type 
of  tne  pf'oplet  whom  Uod  bad  watched  over  and  prt-served 
through  the  prophet  Moses.  Yet  Israel  had  furg;otten  and  abused 
all  these  benefits.  But  at  last  the  tlireats  and  reproaches  are  over, 
and  only  hope  and  promise  remain.  Israel  is  invited  to  return  to  a 
God  wuo  will  freely  pardon,  and  who  asks  only  for  spiritual  sac- 
rifices. "  Take  with  yua  words  and  return  to  Jahveh  :  say  to  Him, 
Thou  wilt  forcrive  all  iniquity,  and  do  Thou  receive  f^'ood,  and  we 
will  render  to  Thee  our  lips  as  offerings  instead  of  bullocks."  No 
inger  will  Ephraim  trust  in  Assyria  or  in  any  worldly  power.  "  In 
"  ee  [Jahveh]  the  or|)hau  finds  jiity."  The  land  is  to  bear  plentiful 
increase,  for  the  prophet  is  a  true  Hebrew  patriot,  with  a  vision  which 
does  not  reach  beyond  the  Hebrew  horizon  ;  but  the  love  which  has 
ven  it«  special  character  to  the  prophecy  is  still  dominant ;  at  the 
nclusion  it  reaches  its  climax:  "I  will  heal  their  bockshdini^'' :  I 
will  love  them  freely  "  (xiv.  .j).  God's  love  is  of  course  love  to  Israel 
and  Judah  only,  kven  the  notion  that  other  nations  would  in((uiro 
at  the  shrine  of  Judah,  ur  attach  themselves  as  proselytes  to  Israel, 
which  meets  us  a  little  later  in  the  prophetic  books,  is  unknown  to 
IkuuiIi.  But  Osee  insisted  on  the  moral — I  hgil  almost  said  the 
liiiiiiiin — element  in  God,  for  he  had  learnt  that  what  is  best  and 
!L'ii<l<-re6t  in  man  is  but  a  faint  refiection  of  the  divine  nature.  And 
111  tt'ocbing  this  he  unconsciously  laid  a  stone  for  the  foundation  of 
ii  religion  which  is  universal,  because  it  depends  not  on  country  or 
race  or  ritual  custom,  but  on  tbe  eternal  character  of  God.  Jesus 
himself  appt^ideil  to  Osee's  teaching.  "  Go  ye  and  learn  what  this 
meaoeth :  I  desire  mercy  and  not  sacrifice  "  (Matt.  ix.  13 ;  see  also 
jL  7). 
I  have  made  the  first  book  at  the  head  of  my  list  a  pretext  for  a 
le  e«saj  of  my  own  on  tiie  pronbccv  of  Usee,  and  small  room  is 
for  a  detailed  criticism  of  Mr.  Itandolph's  commentaries.     I 


I  tfauiUt*  X.  5,   "Will  be  not  return  lo  Sfyptl"  "Vet,  to  AjqnU  b« 

ki«,  u  Kirtid  ri(:)it1y  •>¥!,  U  the  fint  iniUnc*  of  •  tT|>ie*l  Inltrprelktioo  of 


'  Is  tlw  Oltl  'rcaumient. 
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moy  be  excused  for  thinkin«^  that  there  in  no  occosion  to  say  macb 
on  this  hend.  The  plan  of  his  book  is  enough  for  its  condeninntion. 
What  can  be  thought  of  a  writer  who  unites  in  one  vohirne  com- 
mentaries on  tlie  earliest  but  one  of  tlie  literary  prophets  and  on  three 
prophets  who  wrote  aft«ir  the  exile,  and  iustities  this  on  the  ground 
that  youn}^  students  fiml  special  difficulties  both  in  Hosen  (<')st!e) 
and  j^echariah  ?  The  author  does  not  explain  why  the  same  reason 
did  not  make  him  include  in  his  scheme  Amos,  a  prophet  far  more 
closely  connected  with  llosea  than  Mahichias  with  lJafrj,''eu9,  Mr. 
Kundol[iii  actually  bet;ins  his  commentary  on  Ilosca  without  even 
tlio  attem])t  at  an  historical  introduction,  thou»-h  sure!}'  the  young 
student  should  have  his  atention  directed  to  the  place  the  prophet 
holds  in  the  development  of  Hebrew  religion.  Still  all  this  migh , 
Lave  been  forgiven,  if  we  got,  instead,  that  careful  and  learned 
treatment  of  grammatical  points  which  shows  itself — «?.//.,  in  Mr. 
Lowe's  commentary  on  Zacarias.  Hut  there  is  nothing  of  the  sort. 
Mr.  Ilandolph  has  not  known  how  to  avail  himself  of  Buer's  critical 
edition  of  Hosea — of  tiio  emendations  proposed  by  a  succession  of 
scholars — of  tlie  commentaries  of  men  like  Ewald,  Hitzig  and 
Nowack,  or  of  the  results  of  Assyrian  research.  We  fail  to  see  any 
help  of  any  kiud  which  the  student,  young  or  old,  can  derive  from 
Mr.  Randolph.  That  such  a  book,  tilled  from  first  to  last  with  an 
exegesis  which  has  long  ceased  to  commend  itself  to  reasonable 
pchohirs,  should  have  been  published  even  after  the  issue  of  the 
Revised  Version  of  the  English  Old  Testament  is  a  mystery. 

The  two  other  books  nn  our  list  are  concerned  with  much  the 
same  subject — viz.,  the  Old  in  its  relation  to  the  New  Testament 
Hoth  art'  written  from  a  conservative  jwint  of  view,  but  their  siiirit 
and  merits  are  far  asuniler.  There  is  some  excuse  for  Deau 
Lyall.  He  published  his  botik  in  1840,  when  Biblical  criticism 
was  all  but  absolutely  unknown  in  England.  It  is  strange  at.  this 
time  of  day  to  read  the  chapter  on  the  credibility  of  facts  relatol 
in  the  Old  Testament.  It  does  not  even  touch  the  negative  criticism 
as  it  has  existed  almost  for  the  last  hundred  years.  Mr.  Pearson, 
its  editor,  has  done  nothing  to  bring  the  book  np  to  date, 
and  it  is  fair  to  say  that  this  an  impossible  task,  since  the  book 
would  have  to  be  rewritten.  Mr.  Pearson  has  found  it  easier  to 
disfigure  the  book  by  adding  notes,  in  which  he  attacks  the  late 
Deau  Stanley  ivith  monotonous  reiteration  and  amazing  silliness 
and  spite.  I'his  is  a  grievous  wrong  to^  Dean  Lynll,  a  genial  and 
pleasant  writer,  whose  name  is  now  connected  with  Mr.  Pearson's 
ridiculuuH  e8ca])iide.  It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  Mr.  Pear.«;on  to 
Dr.  Orclli.  Students,  however  much  they  may  difler  from  his  view 
of  pro]>hecy,  will  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  real  learning  sod 
moderation  of  his  work.  He  writes  with  the  true  ( ierman  thorouidi- 
ness.  The  so-called  Messianic  passages  of  the  Old  Te.'=*  ■■  -^"  re 
translated  and  commented  ui>on,  ami  the  reader  is  put  in  n 

of  the  whole  literature  of  the  subject.  On  each  single  pnmt  u  very 
fair  view  is  given  of  the  results  of  criticism,  even  when  hostile  to 
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Orelli's  own   contentions.      History  and  ffrommar  ore  by  no 
18  nppieetfid.  and  the  reforences  of  themselves  make  the  "book 
valuable.     Very  liigh  jimise  also  is  due   to  Mr.  Banks  lor  his 
sterlj  translation. 

W.  E.  AuDis. 


Jmmortalitit :   a  Ckrioal  Si/mponiuni.     London  :   Nisbet  &  Co. 
HE  ciintributors  to  this  readable  volume  have  all  a  belief  in  the 

K.  soul's  iinmortnlity ;  but,  reprosentiny  ns  many  schools  of  tiioug:hl 
there  are  siK-akors,  it  cannot  be  supposed  tiiat  their  views  or  their 
g'umerits  will  not  exhibit  more  variety  titan  agreement.  They 
scuss.  not  immortality  alone,  but  the  resurrection  of  the  body  and 
e  relation  of  the  wliole  doctrine  to  Christian  revelation  and  the 
Old  Testament ;  and  the  subject  is  perplexed  by  references  to 
Sweiieuliorg,  Plato,  the  early  Eg-y])tian  mythology,  and  the  fancies 
of  men  like  the  Kev.  Kdward  White,  to  whom  life  beyond  the  ^•ruvo 
•eems  conditional  on  promises  made  in  Scripture  to  jjood  Christians. 
The  Italibi  Hermann  AHler  answers  Prebendary  Row,  and  Bishop 
rtlV'eathers  rises  to  speak  alter  Canon  Knox  Little  and  before  Prin- 
iipnl  ('nirns.  It  is  a  veritable  symposium  and  ])icture  of  modem 
■tciety  distracted  with  old  thoughts  and  new.  The  least  satistUctory 
fcl)er9  are  those  by  the  Rev.  Edward  White  and  Prof.  Stokes, 
pliich  defend  conditional  immortalitv.  They  disclose  the  usual 
British  inability  to  apjireciate,  or  even  to  {rra.«i>,  what  is  meant  by 
■lire  « peculation,  combined  witii  that  insular  treatineut  of  tiie  New 
■eslumeut  which  ha»  crout«d  a  hundred  sects  in  this  happy  land. 
Babbi  Adler  is  not  very  much  more  fortunate  in  liis  eflort  to  pro- 
kce  from  the  Pentateuch  and  the  earlier  prophets  evidence  which 
HI  the  world  will  receive,  that  immortality  was  a  part  of  the 
Hebrew  creed  louf^  before  the  Captivity.  It  is  surely  a  first  Step  in 
Bbj  such  demonstration  to  ascertain  whether  the  orthodox  Jewish 
■tegesis  will  stand  in  the  face  of  modern  criticism.  The  methods 
V  dwTklmnd  are  one  thing,  and  a  sound  literal  interpretation  of 
■cripturc  is  <|uife  another.  Prebendary  Row  seems  disposetl  to  rest 
mu  whole  wei^'ht  of  our  belief  in  immortal  life  on  revelation ;  but  it 
BplU  said  by  the  Rev.  John  Pago  Hopps,  in  his  brilliant  paper, 
HK  **  we  surely  risk  too  much  on  one  cast  when  we  disparage  all 
Ither  voices,  and  say  that  we  become  sure  of  immortality  only  as  we 
Believe  that  in  Christianity  (ilod  once  for  all  made  an  announcement 
In  the  subject  to  the  world."  We  must  add  that  Mr.  Pui^o  Hopps 
■  a  Unitarian,  and  there  are  many  things  in  his  contribution  to 
■faich  Catholics  would  strongly  demur.  But  ho  argues  powerfully 
Br  the  reasuuableness  of  immortal  life  from  a  scientific  point  of 
M«w.  Mr.  (jarrctt  Hordcr's  iirticlc  is  elociucnt  and  convincing. 
Bj|hDp  Weathers  alone  lays  dun  stress  on  the  argument  from  the 
^^■tttiilKin  of  man's  nature:  and,  unwelcome  as  it  may  M>untl  to  an 
'■gwerj  little  arr|ua>nted  with  Christian  nir-taphysics,  it  is  one  of 
cogency.     The  Bishop  np[>eaU,  indeed,  to  tradition  and 
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revelation  before  be  turns  to  pure  reoson.  Ho  traces  the  bebef  in 
innnortDlitj'  to  a  "  primitive  revelation  "  -which  "  finds  a  response 
in  the  deejiest  instincts  of  our  nature."  It  mav  be  remarked  by  the 
way  that,  f>;rnntin<i:  such  instincts,  they  would  be  sure  in  the  long 
run  to  make  or  find  an  outward  expression  of  themselves,  and  so 
pive  rise  to  a  conscious  philosophical  creed ;  as  we  know  that,  in 
fact,  they  have  done.  Various  sjieakers  seem  to  liave  been  disturbed 
by  what  Mr.  E.  White  terms  "  Bishop  Weathers'  ver^-  confident 
definitions  and  assertions"  on  the  nature  of  spirit.  "  What,"  asks 
Mr.  White.  "  can  the  lii<;lit  Rev.  writer  know  of  essences  ?  "  This 
is  tnkin;^  the  "  know-nothing-  doctrine,"  as  I)r.  IJrowtison  called  it 
very  justlv,  for  certain,  and  abolishinp"  metaphysics  at  a  single 
stroke  !  We  may  know  a  {rreat  deal  of  "  essences  "  provided  we 
will  view  them  in  operation,  iiishoj)  Weathers  does  not  say  we 
can  know  them  otherwise.  Anil  if  Mr.  White  cannot  tell  the 
(iifterence  bet\vecn  a  workman  and  his  pickaxe  by  considering  what 
each  of  them  is  able  to  do  and  not  to  do,  wo  fear  that  even 
Aristotle's  Ethics  will  not  helji  him  to  understand  essence.  Dr. 
Weathers  proceeds  from  a  knowledge  of  what  the  soul  has  done  ly 
intellect  and  free-will  to  an  inference  concerning  its  nature.  He 
concludes  that  it  is  indestructible,  and,  bj'  the  law  of  its  being,  will 
live  for  ever.  Oddly  onoiig-h,  no  other  member  of  the  Syinposiiira 
a]ipears  to  have  rcinarkeil  that  this  ar>;ument  lies  at  the  root  of 
every  statement  mndo  throughout  the  bouk  in  favour  of  natund 
immortality.  AMiat  are  they  all  founded  upon  except  tlio  acts  ami 
faculties  wuich  we  observe  in  man  '  But  wlien  it  is  stated  in  the 
abstract  it  seems,  in  the  English  way  of  looking  at  things,  to  have 
lost  all  solidity.  We  ought  not  to  end,  jierhaps,  without  calling 
attention  to  Prof  Stokes's  extraordinary  account  of  evolution  as 
"  the  sequence  of  cause  and  ettcct,  irrespective  of  intelligence." 
Assuredly,  if  this  were  evolution,  we  should  do  well  to  protest  that 
it  is  not  an  "  established  conclusion  of  science."  But  such  is  the 
abuse  of  terras  just  now  that  we  should  not  be  surprised  if,  in  vorioui 
well-meaning  circles,  evolution  and  atheism  were  looked  upon  and 
denounce<l  as  equivalents.     "  (Quantum  in  rebus  inane  ! " 


Ti/pcs  of  Ethical  Theui'ij.  By  James  Martikeait,  D.D.,  LLD., 
Principal  of  Manchester  New  College,  London.  Two  vols.  8vo. 
Oxl'ord  :  The  Clarendon  Press.     16^5. 

IT  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  this  is  the  most  considerable  philo- 
sophical work  that  has  appeared  in  England  for  many  year*. 
It  covers  such  a  wide  field  that  the  longest  review  would  not  do  it 
adequate  justice;  I  shall  therefore  best  consult  the  reader's  con- 
venience by  giving  only  an  idea  of  the  work  as  a  whole.  Dr. 
Martineau  devotes  the  preface  to  a  sketch  of  the  philosophical 
develonments  of  his  own  mind.  We  learn  tlint  he  was  tirst  led  to 
the  belief  in  an  ethical  world,  outside  the  rigid  system  of  Henthom 
and  the  Mills  in  which  he  had  been  trained,  by  his  own  moral  cou- 
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tsciougness.     A  little  Inter  the  study  of  Greek  plalosophy  completed 
I  liifl  emiincipation  from  ti  thraldom  which  must  have  ulways  beea 
uucuni^eniul    to  his  mind ;    and  the  present  work  is  designed  to 
juHlify  the  opinions  he  then  furmed. 

lie  first  examines  those  ethical  systems  which  start  from  an 
tUHpsychiiliifiical  basis — from  a  study  of  the  universe  without,  not  of 
the  thinkiu}';'  mind  witliin.  They  belong,  on  the  whole,  to  ancient 
philosoph3',  which,  "  looking  out  throujfli  the  young  eye  of  heathen 
wonder,"  turned  to  the  universe.  Christianity  first  concentrated 
the  mystery  of  the  world  iu  man,  between  whom  and  (ied  there  is 
an  immediate  and  personal  relation.  This  effect  of  Christianity 
upon  ethics  was  delayed  by  what  he  culls  "  the  Augustiuian 
Tlieology,"  but  what  we  should  rather  term  Calvinism ;  and  still 
more  by  the  lieformation,  for  "  with' the  ]>roclamatiou  and  spread  of 
Protestantism  the  religious  value  of  morals  disappeared,  and  thc}* 
were  deserted  by  that  sentiment  of  reverence  which  alone  can 
I  H'cuerate  a  true  science." 

The  systems  which  seek   for  on   external  basis  for  morals  are 

eitiier  metjiphysicul  or  physical ;  and  the  former,  again,  either  admit 

,  tlittt  God  transcends,  is  greater  than  nature,  or  consider  the  two 

I  to  be  "  immanent;  "  that  is,  co-extensive.     Of  transcendent  meta- 

Shysicfll  philosophers  Plato  is  chosen  as  the  typo,  on  account  of  his 
octrine  of  ideas,  which  is  expounded  with  singular  clearness  and 
^subtlety.  But  it  is  shown  that  the  Platonic  theory  of  morals  involves 
Lsome  v(!ry  important  assumptions.  The  supremacy  of  justice  implies 
\  n  moral  faculty ;  und  the  doctrine  of  the  "  summum  bonum  "  that 
I  We  have  in  us  "  an  unspoiled  residue  of  an  uncreated  nature  and  a 
Ldiviuer  life;"  so  that  our  aim  would  be,  not  obedience  to  God,  but 
[communion  with  Him.  Dr.  Murtineau  makes  a  very  interesting 
comfiorison  between  Plato's  ideal  Kepublic  and  the  Catholic  Church, 
k which  is  (he  says)  "the  middle  term  between  ancient  and  modem 
Lsystems  of  society — the  one  dealing  witii  individuals  as  organs  and 
ktnedia  of  a  common  life,  the  otiier  constituting  u  State  by  the 
^Aggregation  of  individuals."  He  has  probably  hardly  reolizeu  that 
live  consider  the  building  u|)  of  the  mystical  Body,  and  tiie  )>orfoct- 
[ing  of  ciich  individual  soul,  to  be  parallel  and  simultaneous  opera- 
[tions  of  the  same  Divine  Spirit.  In  this  connection  I  am  »orry  not 
Ito  M>e  how  our  author  explains  Plato's  6ua  /loipa  (Meno,  OOd),  which 
I  kits  alwavs  seemed  to  me  the  most  rcourkable  pre-Christian  antici- 
I  pution  111  the  doctrine  of  grace. 

I  Frout  Pluto,  Dr.  Martineou  passes  at  once  to  modern  philosophy, 
koni}'  mentioning  scholasticism  cursorily,  and  not  (juit<'  accurately. 
lit  is  gomg  too  for  to  suv  that  it  "  paid  no  respect  to  the  muteriiil 
■world  ns  having  any  irrefragable  rights  or  even  subsisU-ncu  of  it6 
lown."  We  cannot  but  regret  that  one  so  competent  to  appreciate 
Ithe  mind  of  St,  Thomas  should  not  ))«  acquainted  with  his  account 
lof  the  tUbitum  juslititf  in  creation,  and  his  protests  against  Occa- 
|noDali«m. 
I     lie  passes  from  Plato  to  the  more  or  less  develoiied  Pantheism  of 
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Immanent  Metaphysics.  He  starts  from  Descartes,  showin<7  vi 
clearly  the  inconsistency  of  his  philosophy,  which  led  to  the  t«'o 
opposite  extremes  of  complete  superniituralism  in  Malehranche  and 
complete  naturalism  in  Spinoza,  Malehrarche  is  very  sympatheri' 
cally  dealt  with,  but  his  Pantheism  is  conclusively  shown.  Thi 
Catholic  philosopher  would  prohably  be  most  interested  by  the 
Tery  able  criticism  of  Malobranche's  theory  of  cognition  which  goes 
over  the  ground  since  occupied  by  Ontologism. 

The  account  of  .Spinoza  is  mainly  of  valne  as  establishing  the 
practical  atheism  of  his  system,  accordinpr  to  which  ■'  niiud  does  not 
g^ve  birth  to  nature,  but  nature  jrives  birth  to  mind,"  and  man  is 
treated  as  a  sjiiritual  automaton  with  no  reid  duties. 

All  the  systems  hitherto  examined  are  built  upon  some  nntolof»i- 
cal  foundation,  and  a^^ree  in  recog^nizinj;;  a  ]>erraanent  pround  foi 
phenomena.     In  sharpest  contrast  with   them,  Comte  (as  is  we! 
known)  denied  that  human  reason  has  any  other  object  of  though 
than  phenomena,  thoir  co-existences  or  successions.     Hut  he  agreed 
with  Plato  and  Spinoza  in  approaching  man  from  the  side  of  nature ; 
and  his  ethical  system  is  therefore  as  ''  unpsychoiogical  "  as  theirs. 
I  regret  that  I  cannot  follow  Dr.    Martineau  through    the   very 
searching,  tliough  scrupulously  fair,  examination  of  tlie  Positivist 
negation  of  philosophy.     There  is  no  such  refutation  in  our  language 
of  the   errors    which   have    had    such   an   enormous    influence    in 
England.     The  relativity  of  human  knowledge  is  shown  to  imply  a 
common  ground,  which  is  not  relative ;  sensory  cognition  is  sho«m 
to  involve  intellectual  elements;  and  the  power  of  self-introsjiection 
is   clearly  vindicated.      Comte's  assertion  of  the   three    stajres  of 
thought  is  brought  to  the  test  of  facts,  and  siiown  not  to  correspond 
to  them.     In  ileiiling  more  specifically  with  his  ethical  system,  Dr. 
Martineau  points  out  that  there  is  no  way,  on  <'omt«'s  premisses,  by 
which  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  will  could  be  transferred  trora^^f 
personal   selfishness  to  imiversal    love,  which    is  his  fundamental^^! 
postulate.     Public  opinion  wotdd  not  do  it,  for  the  sura  of  humanity  ^^ 
can  contribute  no  quality  that  is  not  in  its  separate  units:  and  the 
public  reprobation  of  self-seeking  must  therefore   be   due    to   the 
feeling  implanted  in  each   individual.      Dr.  Martineau  states  very 
forcibly  the  inherent  weakness  of  the  Positivist  religion ;  how  the 
transcendent  reverence    and   trust   towards   a   liigher   jiersouality, 
which   Comte  inculcates,  is   falsified    when   directed   towards   the 
abstract  idea  of  humanitv- : 

The  broken  gleams  of  lovelineBu  and  sanctity  in  character  penetrate 
us,  from  their  relation  to  the  infinite  lisfht  of  a  Divine  Iiennty  and  boli- 
nesB.  Take  awny  that  relation,  and  they  become  fruitful  jn  idolatry. 
Invert  the  relation,  treat  them  as  pasainf^  contribiition:^  toward^)  a  grand 
vire  tbet  is  worshipped  for  what  it  is  goiug  to  be,  and  they  can  but  fofter 
the  sicklieat  sentimentality. 

With  the  second  volume  we  enter  upon  the  study  of  the  psycho- 
logical systems  of  ethics.  These  may  be  based,  cither  u))0u  the 
s«sumptiou  that  there  is  in  our  luinds  a  separate  category  of  moral 
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&et«,  or  upon  the  postulate  that  there  is  no  such  catcjyory,  and  that 
the  facts  can  be  otherwise  explained.  The  former — "  Idiopsycholo- 
gical  Ethics  " — is  the  scheme  lulopted  by  Dr.  Martineau  himself,  to 
wliich  he  devotes  the  most  important  part  of  his  work.     .Starting 

:om  tiie  fact  that  all  men  tend  to  approve  or  disapprove  of  their 
n  and  others'  acts,  he  proceeds  to  inquire  what  is  the  precise 

hjecl  of  our  moral  judgments.  First,  they  refer  to  jyersons,  not  to 
thing's  ;  next,  they  con.sider  not  tlie  outward  act,  but  ita  inner  springs 
or  motives.  This,  admitted  by  all  recent  English  moralists,  leads  to 
a  more  important  point  which  they  generally  denj'.  For  since  these 
motives  are  directly  discoverable  by  self-consciousness  alone,  and 
only  to  be  inferred  indirectly  in  others,  we  ourselves  must  be  the 
primary  object  of  our  moral  judgments.  This  he  regards  as  the 
most  certain  test  by  which  to  discriminate  true  from  false  ethical 
theories.  Next,  he  points  out  that  apj)roval  and  disapproval  are 
reserved  for  voluntary  as  distin^;uisbea  from  spontaneous  actions ; 
and  the  differentia  between  these  is,  that  spontaneous  acts  are 
preceded  by  only  one  imjiulse,  %vhile  voluntary  acts  require  at  least 
two,  which  must  be  simultaneous,  possible,  and  both  within  our 
choice.  Free-will  is  therefore  assumed  in  thi.<<  volume  as  a  jiostulate 
without  which  all  moral  judgment  is  a  delusion :  thi»  is  linely 
stated  in  answer  to  Mr.  Sidgwick. 

From  tlie  I'hjtet  of  moral  judgment  Dr.  Martineau  ])a8ses  to  its 
procedure.  He  argues  that  we  only  make  an  ethical  choice  when,  of 
two  incompatible  impulses,  we  recognize  that  oue  is  the  liii//irr,  tlie 

"  er  the  lowir:  this  "  higher  "  and  "lower"  Ix-injr  rc^'ulated,  not 
:ording  to  the  scale  of  pleasure  or  of  beauty.  *'  We  are  sensible 
of  a  graduated  scale  of  excellence  among  our  natural  principles, 
*|uit<'  dillerent  from  their  natural  intensity.  .  .  .  The  sensibility  of 
the  mind  fn  the  gradations  of  this  scale  is  precisely  wlint  wo  call  con- 
ttirmee."  Ii  is  the  same  for  all  men,  as  is  proved  by  the  possibility  of 
mutual  converse  on  moral  questions ;  so  that  "  conscience,  like  intel- 
li>ct,  is  the  common  property  of  humanity."  And  the  identification 
of  this  commuu  order  with  the  will  of  CJod  '•  seems  to  construe  very 
fiuthfully  the  sense  of  autJwritif  attaching  to  the  revelations  of  our 
moral  nature  ;  they  are  in  us,  not  <>/'us;  not  ours,  but  Ciod's."  For, 
■  lie  true  that  over  ii  free  and  living  jierson  only  a  free  and  living 
■I  I'lin  have  higher  authority,  then  it  is  certain  that  a  subjective 
t'  IS  impossible."     He  next  classifies  the  spring*  of  actioD, 

Jill  -I's  them  in  a  scale  of  relative  excellence,  as  follows  : — 

'  Propenitions"  carry   ug  siuiply  out  of  ourselves,   we  know  not 

•  Oio  "  I'askiona  '*  repel  from  uit  our  uneonjfeiiialii,  be  thoy  thinipi 

the  "  AtfectionH  "  draw  ns  to  our  cuni^eiiiaU,  who  cun  only 

Lit  I UDRquul    or   e<|ual;   anil    tlie    "  >^ftntiinpntn"    fous   out  by 

jtiralKin  to  what  ia  higher  than  onrsclvea,  whether  rccogniMd  aa  per- 
aai  or  not. 

Each  of  tlieiie,  again,  may  he  either  primary  or  secondary;  the 
l;>         '  ri'lv  the  former  inetumurphosed  in  h«dt'-L'oii»eiousoeM. 

A.  .:  ut  them  all  leads  to  thuir  being  arrnuged  in  an  order, 
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ascending-  from  the  secondaiy  passions  (oensoriousness,  vindictive- 
ness,  suspiciousness),  to  the  primary  sentiment  of  reverence  at  the 
summit.  Conserjuently,  the  following  definition  is  projtosed  :  "  Every 
action  is  nV/At  which,  in  the  presence  of  a  lower  imjmlse,  follows  a 
higlier ;  every  action  is  ivrony  which,  in  the  presence  of  a  higher 
impulse,  chooses  a  lower." 

I  have  omitted,  I  believe,  no  essential  detail  of  Dr.  Martineaa's 
theory,  though  the  extreme  brevity  to  which  I  am  compelled  give-s 
no  idea  of  his  amazing  fertility  in  statement  and  in  defence.  I  am 
equally  unfair  bj'  not  expressing  the  restrained  fervour  and  deep 
reverence  that  come  continually  to  the  surface,  and  carry  away  the 
reader,  whether  his  reason  follows  or  not.  Still  less  do  my  limits 
allow  of  any  odequate  criticism,  which  I  would  not  attempt  were  not 
my  own  personal  unfitness  assisted  by  Catholic  philosophy.  I  will 
only  anticipate  the  remarks  our  readers  will  probably  themselves 
have  made.  Taking  the  author's  own  test  of  an  ethicul  theory,  self- 
introspection,  I  cannot  find,  in  ray  own  consciousness,  that  two 
impulses  are  present  in  every  moral  act.  I  can  generally  timi  only 
one ;  and  I  remark  that  in  two  of  Dr.  Martiueaii's  three  instances, 
one  impulse  only  is  ])resent  at  the  moment  of  the  act.  Of  course, 
foresight,  and  therefore  comparison,  are  needed  to  make  up  a  volun- 
tary act;  but  that  comparison  need  not  be  between  two  impulses 
rather  between  those  moral  judgments  according  to  which  Dr.  Mar- 
Cineau  has  graduated  his  table.  I  am  strengthened  in  this  by  remark- 
ing :  first,  that  the  seconiiury  passions,  being  the  lowest  in  his  scale, 
are  regarded  as  absolutely,  and  not  merely  relatively,  bad  ;  secondly, 
that  a  conflict  bet\veen  some  impulses  (as  between  avarice  and  lust 
or  gluttony)  hns  always  an  immoral  result,  whichever  prevails  j  while 
the  conflict,  between  others  has  always  on  unmoral  ending.  I  con- 
clude, therefore,  tliat  of  two  comjieting  impulses  one  must  alway* 
have  an  intrinsic  moral  value,  if  the  result  is  to  be  approved  or  dis- 
approved by  conscience :  so  that  1  can  only  accept  the  conclusion  by 
substituting  ''motives"  for  "impulses,"  and  leaving  the  decision  with 
the  morally-informed  reason,  ^io^  is  this  a  vain  subtlety.  In  other 
hands,  l)r.  Martineau's  theory  would  lead  to  a  revival  of  the  Jansenist 
dcUctatiu  victrix,  which  makes  void  that  very  free-will  he  holds  so 
dear.  Again,  the  definition  of  right  and  wrong  cunfuses  those  ideas 
with  the  notions  of  better  and  worse,  so  that  many  actions  would  b« 
classed  as  wTong  which  the  most  rigid  moralist  would  never  con- 
demn. I  cannot  express  myself  more  clearly  than  J.  S.  Will  does  in 
the  following  words  :  "  It  is  not  good  that  persons  should  be  bound 

to  do  everything  that  they  would  deserve  pruise  for  doing 

This  distinction  was  fully  recognized  by  the  sagacious  and  tar-sighted 
men  who  created  the  Catholic  ethics." 

Dr.  Martineau  next  passes  to  those  "  Heteroiisychological " 
schemes  which  attempt  to  bring  the  moral  phenomena  of  our  minds 
under  some  other  cotegory.  The  most  important  of  thes«  is  of 
course  "  Utilitarianism  "  or  •■'  Hedonism,"  which  looks  on  tnoraUty  a» 
equivalent  to  bein^  useful  for  happiness  in  the  sense  of  pleasuio. 
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'his  being'  the  position  taken  up,  in  one  form  or  other,  by  most 
ipponentA  of  the  intuitive  school  of  uioruls,  is  more  searchiug'ly 
xamined  than  any  other.  I  can  only  notice  one  or  two  salient 
ints.  A  discrimination  between  motive  and  resultont  pleasure 
are  away  many  verbal  juggles:  and  the  younger  Mill's  admission, 
;t  there  are  "  higher"  and  "  lower  "  pleasures,  is  used  as  a  wedge 
drive  into  the  heart  of  the  Hedonist  (losition.  It  is  also  clearly 
iwu  that  although  there  is  some  provision  in  our  nature  for  con- 
erting  interested  into  disinterested  feeling,  yet  the  greatest  happi- 
ess  of  self  fiinnot  |)ossibly  bo  identitied  with  the  greatest  happiness 
if  all.  i\t)r  wdl  tlie  praise  and  bliime  of  society  (as  James  Mill 
houglit)  siilhce  to  do  so  unless  all  men  agreed  in  those  sentiments, 
hich  tiiey  would  only  do  if  what  bcnehts  one  benefits  all.  The 
eakuess  of  Utilitarianism  is  concealed  from  its  supporters  by  its 
pjiearing  alter  most  of  the  ethical  convictions  of  society  have  been 
'  (1 ;  tfiiir  benetits  are  apparent  enough,  and  they  are  compared 
ith  no  alternative. 

We  next  meet  with  the  ingenious  modification  of  Ilcdoniam  which 

due  to  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer.     Dr.  Martineau  at  once  .denies  his 

ndamental  position,  that  pleasure  increases  vital  energy,  and  pain 

dimiuibhes  it.     "  Pleasure  does  not  start  the  heightened  activity, 

but  cUiwi  it."     Incidentally,  there  is  a  noble  defence  of  Asceticiim 

^Tiiii-st  Mr.  Sjiencer's  Plidiscine  conception  of  it,  as  the  mere  worship 

of  pain: 

lU  aim  has  bo«n,  not  [only]  to  Buffer,  but  to  be  free  from  the  entangle- 
icnt*  of  self,  to  servo  the  calls  of  human  i>ity  or  Diviiia  lore,  and 
nform  to  tho  connseU  of  a  Chrint-like  jierfectioD.  Coudcnin  ila  metbud 
you  will,  und  salirizv  its  extravu^iices,  this  wus  its  vsaeutial  principle. 
It  stiU  ia,  for  thoao  to  whom  the  garjeu  of  Gcthaemauu  is  more  sacred 
Uiau  tlie  ((ardea  of  Epicurus. 

Again,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  very  essenco  of  evolution  is  the 
addition  of  some  fresh  character  to  the  stock  handed  down  by 
heredity,  so  that  on  that  hypothesis  intellectiml  and  moral  qualities 
must  be  ditlerent  in  kind  from  their  predecessors;  also,  that  there 
ore  gaps  in  the  chnin  of  evolution,  at  the  appearance  of  sentient 
and  moral  beings,  which  all  Mr.  Spencer's  ingvuuity  has  not  bridged 
over. 

Two  more  systems  of  ethics  remain  with  which  Dr.  Martineau  i« 
marh  more  in  syin])aihy  (though  he  thinks  thum  insufficient)  than 
wjtli  die  Utilitarian  scliool.  One  (Cudworfh,  Clarke,  and  Price) 
cn'liiivouri'd  to  reduce  moral  to  intellectual  preferences;  the  other 
(Shaftesbury  and  Hutcheson)  identified  Might  with  the  lieautifui. 

This  is  a  very  meagre  sketch  of  the  whole  work.  ItM  two  main 
'  ;  '  •'-.  will  at  lea.>>t  have  been  apparent:  tho  i'X[H)siiioii  of  an 
>y8lc'm  of  murals,  and  tho  refutation  of  all  contrary  systems. 
IJuL  ii  13  hy  no  uieani  valuable  on  these  accounts  alono.  Through- 
out the  wliole  book,  but  ei>[i«cially  where  he  is  defpnding  his  own 
t<;cii-ui,  a  largo  utinibiT  of  paasageA  are  to  be  found  which  must 
iutvtvkt  wv^ry  Mudent  of  monila.    Such  are  a  very  striking  ju:»ti£- 
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cation  of  the  belief  in  hell ;  keen  analyses  oi  sentimentality  and  of 
"interest  in  religion";  the  extent  of  our  duty  to  God  ami  to  a\i 
neighbour ;  commutative  and  distributive  justice ;  and  the  exceptionfl^ 
which  Dr.  Mnrtineati  thinks  may  sometimes  be  made  to  the  rule  of  ' 
veracity. 

The  whole  work  is  written  in  a  pprave  and  solemn  manner,  which 
seems  to  carry  us  into  an  air  purer  and  serener  than  that  in  which 
men  commonly  dwell.  We  can  only  all  the  more  desire  l«lis  cum 
sia,  utiiiant  nvsltr  rsses,  and  that  n  mind  >>o  qualified  in  all  ways  ta 
ariprcciate  it.  shouhl  not  hiive  entered  into  Catholic  |ihUo!>0|ihy^ 
For  us,  however,  this  has  its  compensations.  Thouifh  Dr.  Mard 
neau's  course,  on  almost  every  subject,  is  not  identical  with  oura 
yet  he  moves  on  lines  parallel,  and  so  neor  to  us  that  we  are  often 
able  to  learn  more  from  him  than  from  expositions  of  our  own 
doctrines,  which  fall  upon  ears  that  are  dtdl,  becau.se  familiar  with 
them. 

J.  R.  Gasquet. 


Life  of  Anne  Cuthfrim  Emnierich.  From  the  German  of  Verv  Rev. 
K.  E.  Schmogeu,  C.SS.R.  Two  vols.  New  York  :  Fr.  TPustet 
&  Co.     1885. 

WE  shall  always  find  much  to  marvel  ot  in  the  lives  of  even  the 
most  (irdinury  of  God's  saints.  We  shall  not  be  a$tonishe<i|^^M 
therefore,  to  meet  many  strange  and  curious  incidents  in  the  histor^^H 
of  Sister  Catlieriue  Emmerich,  who  was  by  no  means  an  ordinary 
saint.  Quite  the  reverse.  She  was  a  saint  (and  the  word  is  unly 
used  in  that  limited  sense  which  obtains  before  canoui^catiuu)  of  a 
most  unusual  order,  and  led  a  life  so  wholly  mystityinjj;  and  super- 
natural, that  we  are  almost  more  impressed  by  its  stranji'euess,  its 
difficulties,  (ind  the  awful  sutferinj^'s  that  accompanied  it,  than  hv 
anything.'  else.  Tlie  life  of  this  wonderful  woman  should  do  much  guo<L 
It  should  teach  much  of  God's  hidden  woys,  and  His  secrtit  deolin^'a 
with  cho.sen  souls  ;  yet  we  must  odd  that  it  is  cmly  minds  uf  a  certainfl 
temperament  that  will  ])rofit  by  the  lesson,  and  we  feur  that  such 
minds  are  extremely  rare.  To  the  weak  in  faith,  to  the  sceptical 
and  cvitirnl — indeed,  we  may  say,  to  all  who  are  unfiimiliar  with  th^ 
8tninp:eneps  of  God's  wnys — it  may  have  even  an  opposite  etfect fl 
while  to  the  pronounced  enemies  of  our  religion  it  may,  perhu{i%fl 
furnish  some  material  for  ridicule  and  contempt,  and  we  v<>rv  tnucn 

?uestionthe  wisdom  of  puttin);  sucii  arms  info  the  cnem  -.1 

iideed,  we  would  like  to  see  the  book  thoroughly  revised  ai;. J  ■ 

before  puttin{r  it  into  tlie  hands  of  the  public. 

Catherine's  familiarity  with  the  nng'els  and  the  saints,  and  even  with 
JesusChrist  himself,  was  so  great  and  unwonted,  thot  as  we  read  wo 
almost  imng'ine  that  we  are  dreaming  some  strange  and  bettutifoLa 
dream,  or  that  we  have  wandered  by  chance  into  some  fancy  n^ahqfl 
of  fairyland.     The  preat  citizens  of  the  heavenly  court  sometimeiB 
rendered  her  the  most  signal  services,  and  often  i^ared  her  in  iiiiiiiiiiiil  J 
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of  imminent  daujjer.  Thus,  when  oarryinj!^  linen  from  the  wnsh  to 
le  drj'inff  loft,  she  mot  with  an  accident  which  would  certuinly 
ve  proved  fatal  hud  not  her  ang-el  interposed  and  "  seized  the  rope 
,d  Bavt>d  her  from  falling' with  the  weig'hi."  Indeed,  a  constant 
wud  very  fmniliar  intercourse  with  the  world  of  spirits,  of  the 
detiiil!«  of  which  there  is  abundance  in  these  pag'es,  forms  perhaps 
the  most  marvellous  side  of  her  life.  Vet  the  severity,  bitterness, 
and  dunition  of  her  suH'erinfrs  and  trials  are  from  another  point 
of  view  almost,  if  not  equally,  as  marvellous.  Interior  trials 
and  cnii.'l  maladies,  most  varied  in  form  and  opposite  in  symptom, 
were  Ik't  daily  bread ;  her  soul  was  tortured  with  saaucsi, 
an^ish,  dryness,  desolation;  it  was  in  this  manner  that  she 
atoned  both  for  the  whole  Church  and  its  individual  members, 
ike  another  S.  Francis,  she  received  the  stijcmata,  and  thou>fh 
jteated  tests  were  applied,  they  only  served  to  prove  its  genuine- 
ess  the  more  completely.  Indeed,  we  may  conclude  this  brief 
notice  by  soyinjj  that  there  is  nothing  stated  in  this  truly  wonderful 
life  which  any  properly  instructed  Catholic  would  hesitate  to  believe 
on  efficient  r/roiinih.  We  know  that  God  can  and  does  work  prodigies 
m  His  saints;  the  whole  matter  resolves  itself  therefore  into  a 
uestion  of  evidence.  If  the  evidence  is  sufficient,  it  only  remains 
If  us  to  glorify  (iod,  who  is  wonderful  in  His  saints.  To  say  that 
evidence  put  before  us  iu  this  book  is  strong  aud  persuasive,  is 
ssibly  not  to  say  too  much;  the  final  verdict,  however,  we  must 
all  patience  leave  to  her  who  has  received  the  commission  from 
hrist  to  judue  and  decide  such  matters. 

Hefore  entering  upon  the  history  of  this  chosen  soul,  the  devout 
ider  should  carcfullj-  study  the  Introduction  by  Fr.  Schmiiger, 
S8.Il.  It  will  aid  him  immeasurably  in  forming  a  just  estimate 
the  veracity  of  the  incidents  related,  and  by  indicating  the  te<?ts  of 
le,  help  him  to  recognize  its  presence  in  the  person  of  Sister  A. 
tlierine  Emmerich.  

iristian  Constitution  of  States  hi/  Ixo  XIII.  A  Manunl  of  Catholic 
I'tililtes:  With  Notes  and  Commentary,  by  the  Dishup  of 
.Salford.  liondon:  Burns  Jc  Oatcs.  Manchester:  C.  McVeigh, 
14  Livesey  street. 

THE   Hishop  of  Salford  has  added  to  his  series  of  "The  People's 
.Manuals,"  n   handy   edition   of  the    authorized    translation 
A'  the   recent    Pafial    Encyclical    on    tlm    character   of  the 
■tc  Bccording  to  the  principles  of  Christianity.     Of  the  crave 
tancu  of  the  subject  matter  of  that  Encyclical,  it  would  be 
luoos   to  speak ;    while  the  manner  in  which  the  supreme 
has  dealt  withit,  justifies  ths  description  of  his  letter  as  "The 
llic's  Manual  of  Politics."     It  must  therefore  surely  be  most 
ine  at  a  moment,  when  here  in  England  the  new  franchise 
Rccd  }>(iliticul  intluenci'  in  so  many  hands  to  sjiread ubruud  and 
■rise  the  teruhing  of  (Christ's  Vicar.     For,  u  we  read  in  the 
duriion  to  tUi.i  little  volume  : — 
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The  monsentons  gtrnggle  between  political  atheism  and  Chmtianitj  is 
beiof;  wuffcd  in  Koglano,  if  not  as  fiercely  at  least  as  serioaslj  as  on  th« 
Contiuent. 

This  is  undeniable  ;  and  it  is  of  vast  importance  to  teach  a  multi- 
tude of  voters,  both  old  and  new,  to  look  oftentimes  through  the 
mere  conflict  of  "  parties,"  on  to  the  vital  principles  which  may  be 
threatened  now  on  one  side  and  now  on  the  other,  sometimes  even  on 
both  sides  alike.  It  is  these  principles  witli  which  the  Holy  Father 
is  concerned  ;  he  lias  studiously  emphasized  his  singleness  of  purpose 
in  this  reirard.  The  ftishop  of  .Salford  also  opens  his  Introduction  to 
•Catholic  voters  with  this  clear  distinction  : — 

In  public  and  political  life  some  principles  and  maxims  are  Christian, 
and  assncb  to  be  known  and  openly  professed  by  Catholics,  while  others 
are  purely  economical,  political,  dynastic,  or  constitutional ;  and  as  such 
arc  outside  the  commission  of  the  Gospel — outside,  thereof,  the  jnris- 
dictioii  of  the  Church. 

And,  speaking  of  the  Encyclical  as  a  guide  in  politics : — 

As  such,  it  should  bo  read  and  re-read,  and  studied  in  every  Catholic 
Club,  and  by  intelligent  Catholics,  yonng  and  old.  It  is  the  test  to 
which  they  shi'mld  apply  all  political  opinions  tliat  are  in  any  way  of 
doubtful  morality.  If  these  do  not  square  with  the  teaching  of  the  Pope, 
they  need  to  be  reconsidered,  reformed,  or  discarded.  It  i»  th(5  code  of 
political  doctrine  which  must  be  held  by  all  Catholics,  to  which  ever 
party  in  the  State  they  may  belong. 

That  sucli  words  do  not  overstate  the  value  and  the  practicaJ 
usefulness  of  the  Encyclical,  is  plain  enoiig;h  to  any  one  who  has 
rend  it  careftilly  and  can  see,  also,  the  signs  of  the  times.  We 
believe,  therefore,  that  the  present  jiublication  is  calculated  to  do 
much  g'ood  ;  and  vri:  trust  it  may  find  its  way  into  libraries,  clubs,  and 
wherever  those  who  now  enjoy  a  vof«,  wish  to  use  it  for  tlie  true  and 
5)ernianpnt  interests  of  the  State,  and  in  the  service  of  Christianitv. 
And  the  bishop  dwells,  rightly  we  think,  on  the  duty  of  using  one's 
vot«  and  influence.  We  need  only  add  that  the  Pope's  letter  is 
here  divided  into  parts,  according  to  its  subject  matter  ;  each  part 
is  followed  by  a  commentary  in  which  much  subsidiary  matter  is  to 
be  found  on  interesting  points  raised  by  the  argument :  short  foot- 
notes explain  as  need  arises,  terms  used  in  the  text ;  and  lastly,  each 
page  of  ibo  text  has  its  analytical  heading  which  brings  into  promi- 
nence its  moaning  and  drift.  The  footnotes,  will,  we  feel  sure,  prove 
useful ;  see  as  an  example  the  one  on  page  lifi,  on  "  Toleration  ": 
whilst  the  nature  of  the  sections  in  the  Comnientnrj-  may  be  gathered 
from  such  headings  as  "  Catholic  Principles  imbedded  in  thfl 
British  Constitution  and  in  the  Statute  and  Common  Law," 
"  Catholic  Laymen  and  Public  Life,"  "■  The  Conduct  of  Priests  and 
Politics,"  and  "  On  Catholics  nltonding  Protestant  Worship,  and  og 
the  Higbt  Feeling  towards  non-Catholics."     It   will    bo   -  "  (tj 

witliin  the  dimensions  of  a  twopenny  book,  much  has  hnn>  ^t 

in  the  hof)e  of  making  intelligible  to  every  one  the  scop'  ,  !,c;J 

appiicofion  of  iho  Holy  Father's  "  Manual  of  Catholu 
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_£arly  Chrutian  Symholism.  A  Series  of  Compositions  from  Fresco- 
~  Painting's,  Glasses,  and  Sciiliitiireil  vSurL-opha-yi.  .Selected, 
Arrangfed  and  Described  by  the  late  William  Palmkk,  M.A- 
Edited,  with  Notes,  by  the  Revv.  J.  Si-encku  Nobtiicotk, 
D.D.,  and  W.  tt,  Unow.vLow,  M.A.  London  :  Ke^n  Paul, 
Trench  &  Co. 

the  eitrlit  sumptuous  cahiers  of  this  important  work  we  have 
now  realized  for  the  first  time  an  idea  of  the  late  Mr.  William 
Palmer.  Some  seventeen  years  aj^o,  in  Rome,  he  was  studyinj!;  the 
ancient  Christian  insfriptions,  chiefly  of  the  Catacombs,  and  it 
strurk  him  that  it  would  be  a  useful  entertirise  to  chfiose  and  classify, 
fi>r  historical  and  controversial  puq)oses,  leadinji;  examjiles  of  these 
representations,  accom])an>-ino;  them  with  a  few  notes.  We  have 
.iiere,  therefore,  arranfjed  under  fourteen  headin{rs,  a  series  of  typical 
'  iwinf^.s  from  the  very  dawn  of  Christian  art.  They  exhibit  to  thn 
fe,  as  he  t«lls  us,  the  Christianity  of  the  third  century,  though 
Ds&iblv  one  or  two  may  lielong  to  the  second,  and  several  of  them 
ertainly  to  the  fourth.  The  author  does  not  pretend  to  present  any 
Bw  drawinp^  or  discoveries  ;  most  of  them  had  already  been  lonjy 
lown  in  the  piij^es  of  Uosio  and  Aringhi ;  others  were  copied  for 
be  author  from  the  Catacombs.  But  the  arrangement,  that  is,  the 
lecing;  certain  detiin'us  side  by  side  in  one  composition  belong'^  to 
Ir.  Palmer  himself;  and  it  is  the  portfolio  of  these  arrung'ement.s, 
^etiier  with  the  writer's  notes,  which  Dr.  Northcote  und  Canon 
Irownlow,  zealous  in  the  cause  of  ancient  (Christian  ichnopraphy, 
have  disinterred  and  now  present  to  the  public,  enriched  with  a  few 
notes  of  their  own.  The  first  ''composition"  refers  to  what  the  author 
calls  "the  Dispensation;"  the  new  Covenant,  and  symbolized  by 
Christ  the  good  She]»herd,  and  Christ  the  rock,  with  the  representa- 
tive fiffures  of  Moses  and  Peter.  Next  follows  the  "  Woman  " — that 
is,  au  Illustration  of  prayer  to  ti)e  Blessed  Virgin;  then  the  "  Rod" 
St.  Peter  and  his  jirerogatives,  supplemented  by  the  next,  in  which 
two  great  apostles  Hgiire.  Tlie  Scriptures,  the  Eucharist,  the 
lenuneutii,  the  Virgins,  and  the  Martyrs  are  next  illustrated.  We 
ive  then  a  reproduction  of  several  of  those  Old  Testament  types 
occur  ag.iin  and  again. in  the  old  Christian  inscriptions- 
Una,  Nubuchodonosor,  Jonas  ;  Herod,  also,  has  a  page  or  two, 
the  work  concludes  by  the  reproduction  of  symbols  of 
^m  and  Uurial.  An  np[)cndix  follows,  giving  tho  celebrated 
i.-pheinous"  crucifix,  scratched  by  some  mocking  hand  on  a  wail 
tlie  (jalaco  of  the  Csesars,  probably  before  the  end  of  the  second 
itury,  together  with  some  (inostic  inscriptions,  itc.  Tho  value  «if 
I  work  lies  in  its  systematic  arrangement.  Those  who  ore  fatuiliar 
li  the  writings  of  Dr.  Northcote  and  Canon  Rrownlow,  not  to  miit> 
m  the  '*  Roma  Sotteranea  ''  of  De  Hus.si,  will  find  no  noveltii», and 
PalmerV  own  letterpress  bus  been  anticipated  whilst  it  ho* 
ntu-il  fur  thn  h'j-bi  «f  day.  Rut  still  it  is  a  valuubln  guide  to  ancient 
K  in  the  old  (/liristian  art  theMinic  sulijecti  recur 
.  ..u,  Ujo  leswus  which  timt  urt  tetuhus  and  tiu) 
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historic  facts  which  it  enshrines  may  be  learnt  verj  easily  and  very 
bclearly  from  a  hook  of  tliis  kind,  wbich  has  the  further  aavanta;;ce  of 
[.being'  beautifully  printed  on  large  paper.  It  is  dedicated  to  his 
[£minence  Cardinal  Newman,  in  whose  possession  Mr.  Palmer's 
'drawings  and  MS.  seem  to  have  been  left,  ami  who,  in  promoting 

this   publication,   doubtless   has   tiie   satisfaction   of   still    farther 

ministerinj;'  tu  the  good  memory  of  a  dear  friend. 


. 


Th*  DivinA  Office  consiilered  from  a  Devotional  Point  of  View.  Prom 
the  French  of  M.  TAbbe  Bacquf.z.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
Ethulhei)  L.  Taunton,  Cong'.  Ub.  "With  a  Preface  by  bis 
Eminence  the  Cardi.nal  Archbishop  op  Westminsteh. 
London  :  Hums  &  Gates. 
[TIT'E  have,  in  this  translation,  a  most  useful  and  welcome  addition 
IT  to  the  library  of  Englisii  devotional  books.  Many  priests  and 
religious  know  and  use  this  work  in  its  orig'inai  language;  but  very 
many  more  will  make  use  of  tbis  translation.  It  may  he  said  at  once 
that  the  translation  itself  is  fairly  good.  More  than  this  can  hardlv 
be  stated  in  its  favour,  because,  although  the  English  version  rea^s 
for  the  most  part  smoothly  and  has  the  air  of  being  sensible  and 
correct,  tlu-re  are  numerous  leeblenesses  apparent  on  close  inspection, 
which  turn  out  on  examination  to  be  mistakes  of  rendering.  The 
work  is  divided  into  two  divisions,  the  first  of  wbich  treats  on  the 
Divine  Office  as  a  whole — its  excellence,  the  necessity  for  studying 
it,  and  the  way  to  go  through  it- — whilst  the  second  goes  into 
details  as  to  each  of  the  Canonical  Hours.  There  are  at  the  end 
forty  or  fifty  pages  of  notes,  in  adiiition  to  the  numerous  footnotes 
scattered  throughout  the  work.  All  is  very  edifying  and  usefiil ;  but 
it  is  to  be  regretted,  perhaps,  that  the  editor,  who  has  thrown  in 
various  bits  of  bis  own  here  and  there,  chiefly  in  the  notes,  did  not  go 
a  little  further  and  make  the  bibliograjihy  of  his  subject  a  little  less 
incomplete.  For  examjilc,  Abbot  Wolter's  "  Psallito  Sapienter" 
might  have  been  mentioned — an  eluquently  ■n-ritten,  though  too 
long-drawu-out  commentary  on  the  Psalms,  the  translation  of  which 
is,  we  su|i[iuse,  the  only  Cathojic  commentary  in  English  on  the 
Psalms.  Perhaps  even  J.  .M.  Neale  might  have  been  uame<i ;  he 
was  not  in  the  visible  Church,  but  he  is  perfectly  orthodox,  and  in 
every  way  excellent.  We  wish  some  one  would  translate  Thalhofer's 
"  Erkliirung ; "  no  better  manual  of  the  Psalter  could  hi;  desired. 
On  the  Hymns  of  the  Breviary,  it  is  unsatisfactory  to  be  put  otT  with 
the  KlwirltUoriuiH  of  Clictovieus  and  the  Kluruintio  of  Tiinothy  of 
Granada.  We  must  own  to  never  having  heard  of  the  latter  com- 
mentator. The  original  French  note  gives  the  name  '•  Tim 
Grateeiisis."  There  must  be  a  mistake  somewhere,  but  it  can  hnrdlj 
matter  much,  for  neither  name  is  likely  to  be  met  with  in  th«  oldest 
of  old-hook  catalogues.  Ucference  might  have  been  made  tu  Mime's 
"Ilymui  Latinimedii  ti'vi,"and  it  would  not  have  taken  up  II      '  li 

to  insert  a  complete  catalogue  of  breviary  hymns,  abridge'.  it 
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Kven  in  Addis  and  Arnold's  Dictionary  out  of  one  of  Bishop  Hefele's 
Bways.  No  one  can  help  heartily  aorceing^  with  the  author  on  the 
Necessity  of  studying  the  Divine  Office.  Full  as  it  is  of  history, 
tradition,  hnnfiolofi-y,  and  spirituality,  it  easily  becomes  a  vorylhick- 
bkinned  apple  to  those  whose  object  is  merely  to  p;ct  it  recited  and 
■dune  witlu  But  the  author  hardly  gives  suthcient  imjiortance  to  the 
itndy  of  its  literal  and  iiistorical  side.  This  refers  especially,  of 
course,  to  the  Psalms,  which  form  the  substance  of  the  Office.  The 
Psalms  are  comjmratively  dry  and  vag:uc  unless  we  can  distingniish 
one  from  the  other.  Devotional  or  mystical  applications  are  easy 
enough  to  make — easy  to  writers,  that  is,  of  the  French  school,  but 
by  no  means  equally  sure  to  strike  the  attention  of  readers  or  to 
touch  the  heart  it  may  not  be  true  of  every  Psalm,  but  by  far  the 
greater  part  cfin  be  fixed  in  the  mind  by  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  seem  to  have  been  written.  The  utterances  of  David,  in 
the  ])er8ecution  of  Saul,  in  the  moment  of  victory,  among'  the  rocks 
and  hiding-places  of  the  de.sert,  or  in  the  preseuceof  the  Arkof  God, 
have  each  their  special 'and  marked  interest,  and  the  study  of  such 
features  not  only  makes  it  easy  to  distinguish  one  Psalm  from 
another,  but  serves  to  show  the  connection  of  verse  with  verse,  and 
to  bring  out  occasional  picturesque  and  striking  references  in  the 
language  of  the  Psalm  itself  It  is  true,  this  is  but  tlie  framework 
of  devotion;  but  a  framework  is  very  useful.  We  heartily  recom- 
mend this  translation  to  priests  and  religious  ;  we  are  not  so  well  off 
in  the  matter  but  that  wo  are  bound  to  thank  those  who  give  ua 
wurks  of  this  kin<i  in  the  mother- tongue.  It  is  well  and  clearly 
printed,  and  the  notes  and  references  have  evidently  been  revised 
with  some  care. 


Tke  Idea  qf  Ood  as  liffeetal  by  Modern  Knowledge.     By  John  Fiskb. 
London  :  Mucmillan  &,  Co.     1885. 

THIS  is  an  address  delivered  before  the  Concord  School  of  Philo- 
sophy^  by  one  who'bas  done  most  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of 
Mr.  .S[K'iicer'8  system  in  the  United  States.  He  professes,  and 
doubtless  consiilers  himself,  to  be  a  thorough  disciple  of  that  teacher; 
but  to  us  it  »])pcars  that  he  has  hardly  succeeded  in  following  two 
opposite  courses  at  the  .same  time,  and  that  his  scheme  may  rather 
be  called  semi-Spencerianism.  We  gladly  recognize  that  he  believes 
in  the  existence  of  an  Omnipresent  Energy,  %vhich  is  not  identical 
with  the  universe,  but  is,  "  in  some  incomprehensible  sense,  <]uasi- 
penonal."  He  refuses,  therefore,  to  say  that  "  God  is  Force,'' 
"  einco  such  a  phrase  inevitably  calls  up  those  pantheistic  notions  of 
blind  necessity  which  it  is  my  express  desire  to  avoid,"  and  prefers 
the  exjiression,  "  God  is  Spirit."  He  lays  stress  upon  the  service 
which  the  doctrine  of  evolution  can  render  to  the  cause  of  Theism  ; 
•nd  makes  one  remark  we  have  not  seen  elsewhere,  that  Darwinixua 
hMaer,  "  by  exhibiting  the  development  of  the  highest  spiritual 

Salities  as  the  goal  towards  which  God's  creative  work  has  from 
)  oatMt  been  tending,  rej)laces  .Man  in  bis  old  position  of  hjeMla^t^ 
VOL.  XT. — NO.  11.    [Third  Seric».\  '%>.'%. 
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in  the  universe,  even  as  in  the  days  of  Dante  and  Aqainas."  This 
is  so  far  satisfactory  that  we  till  the  more  regret  the  confusions  and 
contradictions  into  which  Mr.  Fiske  has  been  led  by  following  his 
teacher.  These  have  been  so  fully  discussed  on  other  occasions  that 
we  need  not  now  recur  to  them.  One  difficulty  that  he  raises 
need  alone  detain  us.  Following'  one  Professor  Allen,  he  maintains 
that  there  have  been  tn-o  ditferent  opinions  in  the  Christian  schools 
as  to  the  knowledge  of  God  ;  and  he  sets  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Origen,  and,  above  all,  St.  Athanasius  in  opposition  to  the  line  of 
thought  which  he  considers  to  be  dominant  in  the  Church  since 
St.  Augustine.  We  need  not  say  that  he  has  been  misled  by  his 
authority,  and  that  no  such  diflerence  exists.  St.  Athanasius  has 
fortunately  left  us  a  treatise  (the  "  Oratio  contra  Gentes  ")  in  which 
he  describes  our  knowledge  of  God  with  a  clearness  and  precision 
which  he  could  not  have  exceeded  had  he  \vritten  after  the  Vatican 
Council.  We  could  vvish  nothing  better  than  that  Mr.  Fiske  should 
read  it  for  himself.  lie  would  there  find  that  God  ''  hath  not  made 
extreme  use  [KaT(xpv<r"ro]  of  His  invisible  nature,  and  left  Himself 
entirely  unknown  to  men  ;  "  but,  for  the  very  reason  that  He  is 
invisible  and  incomprehensible  in  His  own  nature,  hath  so  ordered 
creation  that,  by  its  order  and  harmony,  it  may  point  out  and 
proclaim  its  own  Governor  and  Maker. 

Mr.  Fiske,  in  common  with  so  many  other  writers  at  this  day,  has 
L -never  realized  two  jwints   which  are   clearly  brought  out  in  the 

hilosophy  of  the  Churcii,  and  which  would  solve  all  his  difficulties. 

^he  first  is,  that  our  statements  concerning  God,  in  order  to  be 
l-Tieed  not  he  adequate ;  and  that  our  knowledge  of  Him  is 
although  incomplete.  The  second  point  is,  that  the  perpetual  in- 
dwelling of  the  Divinity  in  external  nature  and  in  the  human  soul 
I  does  not  imply  an  identity,  or  fusion,  of  the  Creator  and  the  creature. 
Jf  these  are  borne  in  mind,  all  the  seeming  contradictions  which  are 
a  difficulty  to  our  author  at  once  disappear. 

Tributes  of  Protextant  Writers  to  //«•  Truth  and  Beauty  of  Catholicity 
By  James  J.  Tn£ACV.  New  York  and  Cincinnati :  Fr.  Pustet 
&  Co. 

THE  compiler  of  these  "  Tributes  "  has  an  idea  that  non-Catholics, 
however  hostile  they  may  be  to  the  true  Church,  are  impcl!«d 
by  a  special  dispensation  of  Providence  to  testify  to  "  the  truth  and 
beauty  of  Cathohcity  ;  "  and  in  his  reading  of  the  works  of  the  various 
English-speaking  Protestant  writers  he  has  noted  the  passages  which 
eeemed  to  support  this  opinion.*  Uis  book  is  consequently  a  scries  of 
extracts  only  from  the  works  of  such  writers  as  Alison,  Fronde, 
Macaulay,  &c.,  bearing  witness  to  the  excellence  of  the  doctrines 
and  practices  of  CathoUcism,  and  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  amongst 
others  of  the  Crusades,  Chivalry,  Penance,  Vows,  &c.     In  nading 

*  Since  this  wm  written  we  see  with  pleunre  thst  the  Holj  Father  bo*  Mut  hU 
benedioiioa  to  the  Author,  nod  a  cameo,  aa  a  mark  of  bii  .-ippreuiatioo  of  the  book. 
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through  the  extracts  we  hnve  been  particularly  struck  by  the  tributes 
to  tlie  Catholic  clergy;  notably  by  that  from  "The  Notes  of  a  Traveller," 
by  tSamuel  Laing,  iu  which  the  Catholic  clergy  are  compared  with 
iboae  of  other  denominations.  The  book  will  be  welcome  to  many 
Cctholica  as  containing,  in  a  compact  and  handy  form,  the  opinions  of 
some  of  the  most  important  Protestant  writers  in  favour  of  their  holy 
religion.  The  volume  is  neatly  got  up  and  well  bound,  and  would  form 
an  excellent  gift^book  or  prize. 


Par  Jea-v  RocssEAii.     "  Bibliotheque  d'Art  Ancien." 
Par     Cii.MJLES    Yriarte.       "  Bibliothique     d'Art 


Ifans  Ilolhein. 

J,    F.    Mtllel. 
Moderne." 

Ghiberti  el  ton  Ecole.  Par  Chables  Perkins.  "  Bibliothccjue 
Internationale  de  I'Art." 

Le  iityU  Louis  A IV.  Chiirlet  l.e  llruu.  Par  A.  Genevat. 
"  BibUoiht'que  Inttrnationale  de  I'Art."  The  four  volumes,  the 
same  publislier.  Paris:  Librarie  de  L'Art,  Jules  Rouam, 
Editeur.     1886. 


ALTHOUGH  widely  different  the  one  from  the  otlier  in  subject, 
period  and  treatment,  we  place  these  four  volumes  together, 
because,  being  alike  Art  volumes,  and  coming   from   the   same  pub- 
iaher,  we  are  unablo  this  quarter  to  give  to  each  of  them  separately 
thBt  space  and  detailed  attention  which  we  should  like  to  give  and  they 
well  deserve.     They  are  books  for  artists  or  for  art  amateurs,  and  are 
illustrated  in  that  high  style  which  one  looks  for  from  the  pubUshing 
house  of  L'Arl.     The  small  qiuirto  volume  on  Holbein  has  a  special 
f  interest   for   English   readers ;  and  although  we  will  not  institute  u 
iparison  (which  might  have  the  proverbial   quality)  between  the 
^text  of  this  Frencli  and  recent   English  sketches  of  the  artist  and  his 
work,  we  will  venture  to  note  the  advantage  gained  to  the  illustrations 
in  the  French  volume  by  its  larger  size.     The  drawing  and  execution 
of  the  numerous  full-page  illustrations  in  this  handbook  on  Holbein 
are   first-rate.     Most  of  the  plates  are  portraits,   and   they  so  well 
rnfloct  the  artist's  well-known  accuracy   of  drawing  as  to  be   really 
■•xoelleut   "copies."     In  addition  to  a  criticism  of  hia  chief  works, 
■lliere  is  an  interesting  analysis  of  each  of  the  cats   in   the  "  Dance  of 
~)calb,"  and  a  double-piiged  copy  of  Holbein's  sketch  of  Sir  Thomas 
e's  family — "  la  SL-veru  famille  ot  le  grave  interiour,''  as  the  French 
I  puts  it.     Another  recommendation  of  (his  Holbein  is  its  mode- 
Ijvta  pricu,  2f.  .'tOc     The  companion  volume  on  the  modern  paioter 
fjklillct  (he  died  eArly  in   1875)  is  perliaps  of  less  general  intwest  to 
English  reoden.*     But  there  is  this  cliurm  about   all  the  works  of 


*  Wliat  Mr.  Uoakin  hsa  tuid  atmut  Millet  ia  hi«  "  Fiction— Fair  and  Foal" 
t  tfinettetiih  Centurii,  October  18811,  thongh  only  a  fcw  lioM,  ia  of  stDgalar 
Tba  {act  Uiat  iLo  youn^  man  was  bronglit  up  oOiofly  under  tk*  asra  of 
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his  best  (and  longest)  period  ;  be  devotes  bimself  exclusively  to  the 
study  of  rural  scenery  and  peasant  life,  the  varieties  and  incident* 
of  which  hf  reproduces  with  truthfulness  to  nature  and  the  variety 
of  nature  herself.  There  is  one  incident  of  his  artistic  career  which 
we  shall  he  pardoned  for  mentioning.  He  appears  to  have  been 
always  a  man  of  simple  life,  great  honesty  of  thought  and  conscien- 
tious withal ;  but  he  had  drawn  the  nude,  unsuspicious  of  evil  and 
seeing  in  it  only  "  tine  vente  facile  et  utile  aux  siens,"  for  he 
had  ft  wife  and  family.  But  the  chance  rem.irk  of  an  unknown 
bystander  as  they  looked  together  into  a  window  where  one  of 
his  paintings  was  exhibited,  revealed  to  him  another  aspect  of  the 
afiair,  and  he  refused  firmly  and  for  ever  alter  ''  h  peindre  ce«  sujets 
demandes." 

Let  the  reader  please  take  the  vary  little  we  can  here  say  of  the 
other  two,  larger  and  more  abundantly  illustrated  and  e.xpensive 
volumes,  as  being  in  exactly  inverse  ratio  to  their  artistic  excellence 
and  critical  merits.  Much  should  we  like  to  dwell  at  lengtli  on  the 
volume  which  treats  of  the  many-sided  genius  of  Ghiberti  and  his 
cfte/s-d'iTuvre,  those  bronze  baptistry  gates  of  San  Giovanni  at  Florence, 
of  which  Michael  Angelo  said  they  were  worthy  to  adorn  the  gateway 
of  Paradise,  and  which  have  never  since  been  excelled.  Mr.  Perkins — 
Director  of  the  Boston  (U.S.A.)  Museum,  and  "  correspondant  de 
rinstitut  de  France" — writes  pleasantly  and  criticizes  intelligently. 
His  remarks  are  admirably  illustrated  by  reproductions  of  photographs 
of  the  gates  and  by  woodcuts  of  their  separate  panels  on  a  larger  and 
more  useful  scale.  The  other  works  of  Ghiberti  are  not  forgotten 
either  by  the  writer  or  the  artist. 

Of  Le  Brun,  in  whom  the  author  recognizes  the  greatest  French 
decorator,  of  his  preponderating  influence  on  the  art  of  the  grumi 
tiecle.  of  his  works,  of  his  coUaborateurs  and  of  the  period  in  which 
he  lived,  M.  Genevay  has  much  to  say,  and  he  says  it  well ;  indeed 
his  name  is  well  known  as  an  art  critic.  As  to  the  typographical 
beauty  of  the  volume,  and  the  choice  and  quality  of  the  numerous 
illustrations,  we  can  only  say  that  they  are  excellent,  and  sufficiently 
characterize  the  period  of  which  the  book  treats. 


)ii8  uncle,  the  Abbo  Chirlei,  which  %Ir.  Ruskin  uies  to  point  a  moral,  seenij  not  to 
he  mentioned  ia  Mr.  Yri»rte'8  sketch.  Neither  ii  there  in  thit  French  volume  x 
pUte  of  that  particular  picture  of  Millet's  of  which  Mr.  Ruskin  says,  with  (;rim 
sarcasm  :  "  I  find  one  peculiarly  charaoteri-itic  and  expresaire  of  nicHlern  picture- 
making  called  '  Hauling,' or  more  definitely  '  Paysan  rvntrant  du  Kuuiier,' which 
represents  a  man's  back,  or  at  least  the  back  of  his  wrtfstcoat  and  trousers  auH  hat,  in 
fall  light,  and  a  small  blot  wliere  his  face  should  be,  with  a  ■mall  scratch  where  his 
nose  should  be,  elongated  into  one  representing  a  chink  of  timber  iu  the  back  ground;" 
though  we  confess  there  are  some  others  which  (at  least  .is  they  slaml  io  theie 
sketches)  sa<lly  lack  deliniteness  and  meaning.  Mr.  Ruskin,  however,  pereaived 
that  Millet  "bad  indeed  natural  faculty  of  no  mean  order  in  him." 
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Xutfian  Art  and  Art  Objects  in  Russia  :  a  Handbook  to  the  Reproduc- 
tions of  Uoldsmitbs'  Works,  and  other  Art  Treasures  from  that 
Country,  &c.    IJy  Alpred  Maskell.    In  two  parts.    Part  II. 
London  :  Published  for  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
bv  Chapman  &  Hull.     1SH4. 
^Hl5  second  jmrt  of  Mr.  Muskell's  book*  comprises  religious  art, 
arms  and  armour,  Eng-lish  plate,  and  miscellaneous  objects. 
I3'bis  division  of  the  work,  which  is  perhaps  due  to  jmblisbers'  re- 
juiremeuts,  does  not  seem  very  judiciously  chosen.     The  chapters 
Dn  '■  relifjious  art"  and  "ecclesiastical  metal  work  "  intervene  be- 
[tween  the  notice,  in  chapter  vi.,  of  the  regalia  and  other  artistic 
lupjjurtenances  of  civil  pomp,  next  which  the  account  of  arms  and 
uiour  mi<irht  have  found  a  more  suitable  place.     Under  "religious 
urt,"  too,  has  been  included  the  short  account  of  ornamentAl  needle- 
work, which  of  all  art- work  in  Russia  is  the  most  distinctly  charac- 
teriiitic  and  independent  of  Byznntinism  or  other  Christian  iniluences. 
[But  in  truth  the  field  of  the  author's  labours,  including,  as  it  does, 
[Greek,  Colonial,  Scythian,  Siberian,  Muscovite,  Russo- Byzantine, 
I  and  Eu'^lish  gold  and  silversmiths'  arts,  is  so  vast  and  varied,  and 
jeo  utterly  out  of  projiortion  to  the  dimensions  of  this  small  manual, 
Ifta  to  present  great  ditticulties  in  the  way  of  a  methodical  and  lucid 
Dgement  of  the  very  diverse  materials,  while  the  few  and  meagre 
dcuts  employed  fail  to  afibrd  any  adequate  illustration  of  the 
leabjecU     It  must  b«  said,  however,  in  favour  of  the  author  tliai 
j<loubtless  there  were  "  circumstances  over  which  he  had  no  control," 
Ixs  the  manual  is  one  of  a  series,  and  therefore  subject  to  certain  re- 
striction, and  taking  this  into  account  we  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
j  ing  that  a  large  amount  of  valuable  information  is  compressed  into 
it«  small  compass.     It  is  for  the  most  part  compiled  in  a  guarded 
and  judicious  spirit,  as  is  only  wise,  seeing  the  immature  condition 
of  orchieological  science  itself  in  Russia,  the  diversity  of  opinion, 
the  scarcity  of  ancient  records,  the  heterogeneous  nature  of  the 
rials,  and  the  circumstance  that  the  author  is  apparently  un- 
„,,liaintcd  with  the  language  of  the  country,  and  consequently  with 
most  of  the  best  critical  work  which  has  been  done  of  late  y^rs  in 
the  field  of  Russian  antiquity. 

While  acknowledging  the  value  and  usefulness  of  Mr.  Maskell's 
Look,  there  are  several  points,  not  indeed  very  material  ones,  upon 
which  it  may  be  worth  while  to  say  a  few  words.  A  brief  but  fairly 
I  clear  account  of  Church  architecture  is  the  first  subiect  under  re- 
\  ligious  art,  where  the  influence  of  the  Lombard  builderv,  invited  to 
Russia  in  the  twelfth  century,  has  been  duly  noticed  by  the  author, 
who  would  have  given  much  help  to  the  reader  had  he  lettered  and 
ribed  his  grouud-plou  of  a  Kuhsian  (Jhurch  at  page  \'>\i.  This 
lent  iu  til))  development  of  Russian  ccclcHiasticul  architecture  was 
rnostly  ovt-rluoked  until  attention  was  drawn  tu  it  by  Count  Srru- 
nnot  in  his  work  on  the  early  churclii.'s  at  Vladimir  nu  Kliasme. 
Mr.  MuArll  »curccly  alludes  to  this  influence  in  .•unall  ubjeot«,  as 
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owing  to  most  of  them  bavinsf  perished,  it  is  less  traceable.  We 
may,  however,  mention  a  httle-known  chalico  of  the  twelfth  or 
thirteenth  century,  preserved  at  Pereiaslavl,  where  it  is  apparent  in 
it  remarkable  degree. 

The  "  iconostasis"  is  described  on  p.  158  as  "a  solid  erection  ex- 
tending from  side  to  side,  from  floor  to  roof."  The  iconostasis  is, 
however,  by  no  means  always  carried  up  to  the  roof.  It  is,  as  Mr, 
Maskell  judiciously  remarks,  interesting  to  compare  the  modem 
screen  with  (he  feptuin  of  churches  like  St.  Clement's  in  Rome; 
but  an  intermediate  jihase  should  be  noted  in  Greek  and  Armenian 
Churches,  which  we  could  name  did  space  suffice,  and  even  in  tha 
rock  churches  in  the  Crimea.  In  earlier  times,  the  author  states, 
the  iconostasis  was  lower.  It  ^vould  be  more  accurate  to  say  that 
iu  its  place  there  was  a  low  barrier  or  balustrade  (cancilli),  often 
connected  with  colmnns  which  supjiorted  statues  (hence  the  term : 
Iconostasis),  were  subsequently  surmounted  by  an  architrave,  and 
eventually  developed  in  the  East  into  the  present  tbrm  of  the  icono- 
stasis, and  in  tlic  West  into  the  rood  screen.  See  the  present 
writer's  remarks  on  this  subject  on  pp.  447-8,  in  the  number  of  this 
Rkvikw  for  last  April,  and  in  vol.  iii.  of  the  tine  work  "  La  Mcsse," 
by  M.  Ruhault  de  Fleury,  who  has  thrown  much  light  on  this 
subject. 

'I'lie  remark  on  p.  153,  that  up  to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
the  tliree  apses  were  fdl  of  them  surmounted  by  cupolas,  is  open  to 
objection,  Tiiere  were  a  few  instances  of  churches  with  numeroua 
cupolas,  notably  St.  Sophia  at  Kiev.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  mostly 
agreed  that  the  general  earlier  form  of  the  Russian  (Church  hud  but 
one  dome  or  cuftota.  Kiprianof  seems  to  have  been  quoted  in  this 
connection  without  acknowledgment. 

The  notice  of  the  Church  of  Vasili  Blazhii-nnoi,  would  rather  lead 
one  to  infer  a  direct  Indian  or  at  least  Asiatic  influence  in  its  con- 
struction. This  idea  is,  however,  mostly  abandoned  by  Russian 
autif[uaries.  The  peculiar  shaped  cupolas,  the  sujierimposed  arches, 
are  traced  to  the  earlier  timber  churches.  The  edilice.  which  has 
usually  been  accounted  one  of  the  best  imd  most  splendid  8]^ecimeDs 
of  Moscow  architecture  of  the  siiteenth  century,  is  a  tuur  lUjurci;  ia 
which  the  structural  principles  ])reviously  existing  were  translated 
fmra  wood  to  brick  and  stone,  and  developed  to  a  fantastic  and 
meretricious  exuberance,  described  most  happdy  by  Theophilo 
Gautier :  its  character  is  pronounced  by  comjietent  judges  to  be 
thoroughly  Russian.  It  is  worth  notine;  that  the  chief  architec- 
tural terms  are  genuine  Russian  words.  The  house  of  the  Homanofs 
in  Moscow  is  almost  the  only  sjjecimen  of  Russian  secular  architecture 
extant  which  gives  an  idea  of  the  former  dwellings  of  the  nobles^ 
but  in  this  connection  the  drawings  made  by  order  of  Catherine  II.  of 
the  palace  of  Alexis  Alikhailovich  (1045),  at  Kolomenakoe,  are  of 
great  interest,  and  should  not  have  been  overlooked. 

Decorated  munuscripts,  both  because  they  frequently  y^-  li- 

catjona  of  dale,  ami  because  \,ke^'  are  oftener  preserved  tii ,  u 
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more  exposed  or  of  greater  intrinsic  worth,  afford  inost  valuable 
materials  for  the  history  of  art.  For  here  the  ornmuentalist,  un- 
trammelled by  any  constructive  necessities,  has  the  widest  scope  for 
his  conception,  and  can  give  the  freest  play  to  the  contemporary 
decorative  feeling  and  to  the  development  of  its  characteristics.  In  the 
manual  under  notice  the  subject  of  manuscripts  is  hardly  allotted  a 
space  commensurate  with  their  importance  as  an  element  and  illus- 
tration of  art  in  Russia,  and  here  too,  perhaps,  as  in  some  other 
respects,  the  author  seems  to  place  too  implicit  reliance  upon  VioUet- 
le-Duc.  For  instance,  it  is  surely  venturesome  to  speak  of  Slavonic 
ornaments  as  existing  in  manuscripts  of  the  tenth  century,  when 
the  earliest  monument  of  Slavonic  writing  dates  only  from  the 
eleventh  century.  Of  course  the  soutiiern  Slavonians,  who  were  more 
directly  under  the  influence  of  Uyzantiuni,  but  of  whom,  however, 
Mr.  Muskell  scarceh'.says  a  word,  may  have  esereised  some  influence 
U]K>n  the  workmanship  of  the  artists  and  artiticers  in  Byzantium 
in  the  tenth  century,  though,  as  their  traditions  would  be  rude, 
this  does  not  seem  very  probable.  The  constant  conflux  of  foreigners 
to  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  may  doubtless  have  been 
answerable  for  the  disorderly  exuberance  and  meretricious  diversity 
of  much  of  Byzantine  MS.  art.  The  homilies  of  St.  Chrysostom  of  the 
tenth  century  has  a  Slavonic  character,  says  Mr.  Maskell,  after  VioUet- 
le-Duc,  whicli  recalls  the  incrustations  in  coloured  glass  of  barbaric 
work. 

That  the  decoration  of  Greek  MSS.,  executed  presumably  in  Con- 
stantinople or  in  Greek  Scrij)tori»  at  a  date  anterior  to  the  earliest 
known  Slavonic  writing,  should  display  Slavonic  character,  seems  an 
unlikely  sujiposition  only  explicable  on  the  hypothesis  of  Slavonic 
artists  in  liyzantium  at  this  early  date.  The  ornament  in  question 
does  not,  indeed,  in  our  opinion,  present  any  very  distinct  atKnities 
with  extant  Slavonic  decoration  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  strikingly 
reminds  one  of  the  Syrian  manuscripts  of  which  engravings  and 
notices  are  found  in  ijainbecius,  and  in  some  respects  is  not  unlike 
the  ornament  in  the  Eusebiau  Canons,  purchased  for  the  British 
Museum  at  Dr.  Askew's  sale  in  1785.  It  is  hardly  correct  to  say 
that  in  the  eleventh  century  the  gold  ground  of  manuscript  paintings 
entirely  disappears ;  the  celebrat^  Ostromir  Gospels  of  that  period 
are  lavishly  decorated  with  gold. 

Coming  to  te-xtiles : 

The  deufcna  embroidered  or  woven  in  the  fabric  of  the  borders  of 
bfruoebold  hiien,  and  some  oriiclei  of  costame,  ate,  Mr.  Maskell  truly 
trnjn,  etipecially  characteristic  in  Russia,  and  mark  in  so  especial  manaer 
tlie  ortistic  tastes  and  orij^inahty  of  the  people.  This  class  of  work  is, 
for  the  most  part,  orobroulered  (the  pattern  on  one  siilo  only)  in  red 
ootton,  ID  simple  lines  or  cross  stitches ;  or  in  white  with  threads  drawn 

out ^^e  liod    geometrical   mosaics,    lozenges   and   crosses  with 

dnticnlated  edges,  floral  motives  borrowed  from  Persia,  men,  animals, 
tiMs  and  monst«r«.  Often  the  figures  are  affnmtrt,  or  are  back  to 
back,  h:i- —  '  '  ihem  a  tree  or  How<?r.  it  is  only  necessary  to- 
aiiuilo  t  .  of  thiH  tigure  in  the  stutf*  and  ornaments  of 
Psraia,  a^iu  vn^    ■•vimiji   of   Mithras Tlie   habit.  o(  t.ti^.VKcift.Asn:^ 
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has  always  been  constant ;  old  pieces  descend  in  families,  and  the  same  I 
designs  with  slight  variations  are  perpetuated  I'rom  generation  to  I 
Kenerution,  forming  a  science  full  of  technicalities  perfectly  nmlerstood.  I 
The  origin  of  the  ancient  style  of  orniiment  and  design  is  ijnite  nn- 1 
certain.  If  a  worker  were  questioned,  the  only  answer  would  be  that  they  I 
{^»ic]  work  from  memory  and  tradition  transmitted  from  one  generationJ 
to  another.  It  is  equally  a  matter  of  uncertainty  to  fix  dates  or  loca- 1 
litiea.  The  iigures  and  ornaments  are  not  peculiarly  national,  they  ar«  1 
to  be  found  among  many  peoples.  A  comparison,  however,  of  tho  J 
figures  (such  as  tho  double-headed  eagle  and  (autastie  quadrupetls)  J 
with  similar  figures  in  illuminated  manuscripts,  will  lead  to  some  con-  1 
elusions  from  which  it  would  appear  that  the  designs  of  this  kind  of  ' 
needlework  go  back  to  the  eui'liest  times  of  the  Russia  of  history. 
They  are  also  distinctly  Oriental.  They  are  Asiatic.  Again,  tliough  the 
peasant  is  absolutely  unaware  of  it,  every  line,  every  form  has  its  signi-  J 
tication.  In  designs  which  are  composied  simply  of  geometrical  lines,  1 
where  the  figures  are  conventionalized  to  the  lust  degree,  religious  signs  J 
and  religious  emblems,  signs  of  good  wishes  and  good  augury,  commoa  1 
to  the  Kast,  are  to  be  traced  (p.  178).  I 

We  may  perhaps  be  forg'ivon  thi.s  lonp:  quotation,  as  the  domain  is  I 
one  in  whicti,  if  anywhere,  a  Russian  national  art  exists.  Mr.  MaskellJ 
has  in  the  above  remarks  evidently  followed  JI.  Stussof,  who  ha.s  madel 
the  subject  of  national  embroidery  peculiarly  his  own,  but  who,  with! 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  specialist,  may  not  improbably  have  pushed  tooJ 
far  the  theory  of  the  si{,'nificance  of  tho  types  used  in  embroidery  ;l 
composiuoiis  of  animals  iilfhmte-t  or  othisst's  would  be,  as  it  seems  tol 
us,  natnrully  enouf,'-h  sug:<,'ested  by  the  puiiched-out  bractei*?,  ntune«J 
rously  found  in  the  Kouri/znii,  which  wore  se%vn  on  to  garments  anU 
hanp-ing's,  and  many  of  which  were  in  the  form  of  animals.  Wot 
venture  diffidently  to  iiint  at  the  possibility  of  another  orif^in.  Thsl 
wooden  dwellings  to  be  found  all  over  Russia  are,  for  the  most  part,] 
lo^-built,  but  the  roof-ed^-es  of  the  gable  and  the  similarly  shaped] 
window  frames,  are  faced  with  flat  planks  which  have  been  frct-sawal 
into  ornamental  forms  usually  cuimmaling  in  beads  of  animnlM 
qffronti's  or  ndoss^.i.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  very  ancienfl 
practice  ;  the  liead  most  frenerally  represented  appears  to  be  that  ofl 
the  horse,  an  animal  held  in  honour  among  the  pagan  SlavoniaDs] 
88  it  is  still  by  some  of  the  Siberian  or  Central  Asian  tribesj 
Whether  these  decorative  timbers  were  fret-worked  before  or  aften 
they  were  sawn  into  the  boards,  their  employment  in  this  wan 
suggests  very  natunill}',  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  symraetricid  geminaJ 
tion  BO  often  met  with  in  the  forms  ntiected  in  Uussian  embroideryJ 

We  must  remark  that,  although,  indeed,  especially  at  the  jireseaB 
time,  large  quantities  of  needlework,  showing  the  design  on  one  sidd 
only  of  the  material,  is  produced  for  cheap  sale  in  the  towns,  thfl 
genuine  and  most  prized  work,  which  may  be  had  easily  enough  im 
the  country,  is  that  which  presents  exactly  tho  same  appearance  on 
both  sides  of  the  fabric.  The  secret  of  tliis  cunning  work  does  nutfl 
however,  seem  to  be  easily  acijuired  by  ladies  in  the  higher  clni«#eJ 
being  pcrliaps  kept  with  some  jealousy.  fl 

Mr.  Maskell  might  easily  have  included  in  his  manual  a  list  of  liifl 
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works  referred  to,  and  an  index.  Such  additions  would  very  mate- 
rially Lave  enhanced  the  usefulness  of  his  Look,  which  furuisiies  in 
a  Cu(n|>endiuus  form  an  itninense  amount  of  information  ])reviuu8ly 
inaccessible  to  the  ordinary  reuder.  The  author  fully  deserves  the 
thanks  of  all  interested  in  the  history  of  urt,  for  a  work  which 
will  put  them  on  tlie  rif^lit  road  to  a  deeper  study  of  this  iiarticuliir 
liranch  of  the  subject,  and  which  will  prove  an  invaluable  mentor 
amonjr  the  precious  collections  preserved  in  both  the  Hussion 
cujutals. 


The  War  of  Antichrist  wUh  the  (Iturch  and  Chrintian  Cimtisation.  By 
Monsignor  Gf.oroe  P.  DiLi-oy,  D.D.,  Missionary  Apostolic, 
Sydney.     Dublin  :  M.  H.  Gill  &  Son.     1885. 

I'^HIS  handsomely-printed  volume  consists  of  Lectures  given  in 
Edinlmrgh  towards  the  close  of  1884,  in  which  Monsipjnor 
Dillon  exposes  the  designs  of  Freemasonry  and  kindred  secret 
societies,  which  aim,  under  the  clonk  of  humanity  and  philanthropy, 
at  the  destruction  of  Christianity  and  social  order. 

'I'he  iirogress  of  Atheism  through  Voltaire  ;  its  use  of  Freemasonry 
through  the  "  Illuminism"  of  Weishaupt ;  its  progress  during  the 
first  French  lievolution,  and  under  such  Masonic  leaders  as  Nubius, 
Mazzini,  and  Pnlmerston  ;  the  use  of  English  and  Scotch  Masonry 
by  the  Stuart  partisans ;  but,  above  all,  the  baleful  induence  of  the 
"  Inner  Circle,"  through  which  all  revolutionary  organizations  are 
controlled,  are  clearly  and  calmly  told,  but  with  an  effect  more 
completely  crushing  tlian  we  remember  to  hove  read.  The  cunning 
ftliuse  of  national  sentiment,  studiously  designed  to  entrap  priests 
and  people  alike,  and  the  omission  of  Christ  from  .Masonic  formu- 
laries, arc  profoundly  significant  of  the  methods  of  Atheism;  while 
articles  on  Fenianism  and  practical  remarks  on  Catholic  organiza- 
tion bring  the  wide  interest  of  the  book  nearer  home.  The  lecture 
on  the  "  S|)oliation  of  the  Propaganda "  will  be  a  revelation  to 
many,  and  should  provoke  zeal  for  Catholic  interests  which,  in  the 
iosiance  of  Pro|iQganda,  has  not  hitherto  been  so  successfully  shown 
by  Anglo- Hibernian  as  by  American  Catholicity.  A  very  full  table 
of  contents  dispenses  with  the  need  of  an  index. 
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2  vols.     London  :  Chapman  A.  Hall. 

■'  Christianity,   Science   and    Infidelity. 
Mus.  Doc.     Second  Edition.     London  :  J 

"  Theolofry  of  the  Hebrew  Christians. 
A.M.     London:  Macmillan  &  Co. 

"  The  First  Century  of  Christianity."  By  Homersham  Cox,  M^. 
London  :  Long'mans,  Green  &  Co. 

"  The  Pulpit  Orator."  By  Rev.  J.  E.  Zollner.  Translated  and 
adapted  by  Rev.  Aug-ustine  Wirth,  O.S.B.  Third  Edition.  C  vols. 
New  York  :  Fr.  Piistet  &  Co. 

"  A  Life  of  Joseph  Hall,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  Norwich," 
By  Rev.  Georfre  Lewis,  B.A.     London  :  Hodder  &  Stouffhton. 

"  Quelques  Pens^es  sur  I'Education  Morale."  Par  le  Baron  de 
Lenval.     Paris  :  E,  Plon  ife  Co. 

"  Memoires  sur  les  re^nes  de  Louis  XV  et  Louis  XVI  et  sur  la 
Rc' volution.  Par  J.  N.  Dufort,  Comte  de  Chevemy.  2  tomes. 
Paris  :  E.  Plon  it  Co. 

"  Flora,  Tlie  Roman  Martyr."    2  vols.     London  :  Burns  &  Gates. 

"The  Pope:  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  the  Head  of  the  Church."  By 
the  Kt.  Rev.  Monsiffnor  Capel,  D.D.     New  York  :  Fr.  Pustet  ,fc  Co. 

*'  Humanities."  By  Thomas  Sinclair,  M.A.  London  :  Triibner 
A  Co. 

"  Why  I  would  Disestablish :  a  Representative  Book  by  Repre- 
sentative Men."  Edited  by  Andrew  Ueid.  London:  Longmans, 
Green  >.t  Co. 

"The  Second  Punic  War."  Beinpf  Chapters  of  the  History  of 
Kome.  By  the  lute  Thoma.s  Arnold,  D.D.  Edited  by  William 
T.  Arnold,  JLA.     London  :  Jlacmillnn  &  Co. 

"  F.  Douclier."  Par  Andn^  Michel.  (Les  Artistes cel^brcs.^  Pahs: 
Libraire  de  FArt,  J.  Rouiiin. 

"  A  Tale  of  u  Lonely  Parish."  By  F.  Marion  Crawford.  2  vols. 
London  :  Macrai!liui  it  Co. 

"  Mrs.  Peter  Howard."  By  the  Author  of  "  The  Parish  of  Hilby." 
2  vols.     London  :  Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 

"  Dajronet  the  Jest«r."     Loudon  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

"  Louise  de  Keroualle,  1049-1  r34."  Par  H.  Forneron.  Paris: 
E.  Plon  &  Co. 

"  Our  Administration  of  India."     By  H.  A.  D.  Phillips.     Ben« 
Civil  Service.     London  :   W.  Tlmcker  &  Co. 

"  Short  Easy  Ma.ss  in  E  Flat."  Composed  by  J.  Cliffe  Forrester. 
Newbury :  Alphimse  Cary. 

"The  Officinl  Bnroniige  of  England,  106G-1886."  By  James  E. 
Doyle.     London :   Louj^mans,  Green  &  Co. 

"Tircsias,  and  other  Poems."  By  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 
London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 

''  Tlie  Choice  of  Books,  and  other  Literary  Pieces."  By  Frederic 
Harrison.     London  :  Macmillan  &  Co. 
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|[ccorb  of  Boiiuui  Jlocunitnts. 


Altar  Stones,  Reconsecration  of. — Sppcial  indult  granted  by 
Leo  XIII.  to  the  Bishop  of  Achonry,  allowing  him  to  reconsecrate 
■ny  Altars  whicL  require  reconsecration,  at  his  convenience,  and 
with  the  short  form,  and  even  to  delegate  a  priest  to  do  the  same. 
{8.  C.  Prop.,  Nov.  22,  1885.)  T7rf.  Tablet,  Jan.  9,  1886;  /m* 
£oelei.  Rfeord,  Jan.  1886. 

Bkatikications. — ^The  following    servants  of  God   have  been 

passing  through  the  various  processes  connected  with  Beatification  : — 

Canon  Joseph  Benedict  Cottolengo,  founder  of  the  Institute  known 

as  "The  Little  House  of  Providence''  in  Turin. 
Ruz,  Fra  Emmanuel,  of  the  Order  of  Friars  Minor  Observants ; 

also  his  seven  companions. 
Anne  of  Jesus,  Sister,  foundress  of  the  Monasteries  of  Carmelites 

in  Belgium. 
Bellesini,  Stephen,  professed  priest  of  the  Order  of  Hermit.s  of 

S.  Augustine,  parish  priest  of  Genazzano. 
Romans,  Vincent,  |)arish  priest  of  Diocese  of  Naples. 
Spagnoli,  John  Baptist,  professed  priest  and  Prior-General  of  the 
entire  Carmelite   Order,   for   the   confirmation  of  tha  Cultus 
rendered  ab  immemorabUi.     Vul.  Tablet,  Dec.  'J6,  1886. 
LnMasro,  Alexandro.     T.Vi  Tubkt,  Jan.  2.3,  1886. 
Zaccharia,  Ven.  Father.     Vid.  Tablet,  Feb.  27,  1886. 
Hofbauer,  Clement,  a  Redemptorist,  of  Vienna. 
Grignon  de  Montfort,  founder  of  the  Missionaries  of  the  Society 

of  Mary. 
Incs  of  Beniganim,  or  Sister  Joseph    Mary  of  S.  Agnes,   an 

Augustinian  of  Valencia. 
Egidius  Mary  of  S.  Joseph,  a  professed  lay  brother  of  the  Friars 
Minor  of  Strict  Observance.     Vid.  Toilet,  Feb.  27,  March  6, 
1886. 
Ribera,  Fra  Emmanuel,  professed  priest  of  the  Congregation  of 

the  Jlost  Holy  Redeemer.      VUi.  Ttihlet,  Feb.  27, 1830. 
Chanel.   Marie  Louis,  professed  priest  of  the  Society  of  Mary. 

Vid.  TitMet,  March  6,  188G. 
Blessikq  op  a  New  Church. — The  Mass  to  be  said  is  that  of 
I  Saint  in  whose  honour  the  Church  has  been  raised,  as  a  ifissa 

«nur  pro    re    ip-avi  without    any  commemoration.      Vid.    Tablet, 

Jan.  2,  1886. 

CiiAi'TJCR,  Privilkobsop  A. — The  privileges  of  the  Chapter  of 

fen  Eustiinhio,  though  introduced  without  sufficient  authority,  being 

Onfrrrcd  by  Ferdinand,  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  are  not  to  bo 

interfered  with.      (S.  Coiiff.  Cone.,  Dec.  12,  1885.)      ViA.   TabUi, 

Feb.  6,  1880. 

Co5BKCHATiox  OP  A  Nbw  Ar.TAR  OR  NswCiKTRCH,  on  occssion 
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of. — ^TU«  Mass  will  be  of  the  dedication,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  . 
Feasts,  when  a  commemoration  only  of  the  dedication  will  be  made. 
Vid.  Tablet,  Jan.  2,  1886. 

Foundation  Stone  of  New  Churches. — The  Mass  to  be  said 
after  laj'inf;-  the  foundation  stone  cannot,  on  Solemn  Festivals,  be 
the  Mass'  of  the  Saint  to  whom  the  church  is  to  be  dedicated.  It 
must  always  be  a  Mism  .tolnnms  pro  re  gravi  without  any  commemo- 
rations. I'he  Bishop  may  depute  a  priest  to  say  it.  Vid.  TaiUl, 
Jan.  2, 1860. 

Jubilee  of  1886. — The  Fast  which  is  required  as  a  condition 
for  g'ainiii'T  t.lie  Jubilee  can  be  observed  in  Lent,  except  on  the  days 
of  Black-Fast,  Ash-Wednesday  and  Good  I-Viday.  It  cannot  be 
observed  on  Ember  days. 

The  Jubilee  Confession  must  be  distinct  from  the  Annual  Con- 
fession. 

The  Jubilee  Indulgence  may  be  gained  as  often  as  the  conditions 
are  ftilfitled  ;  but  the  Jubilee  faculties  for  Absolution  grunted  to 
Contf'ssors  ran  only  be  exercised  once  in  favour  of  the  same  person. 

The  visits  to  the  churches  may  be  made  on  several  days,  or  all  on 
one  daj'. 

The  Jubilee  may  be  gained  b}'  those  who  fulfil  the  conditions,  partly 
in  one  diocosn,  nud  partly  iu  another,  provided  that  the  instructio: 
of  the  Bis)io])s  in  the  respective  dioceses  be  observed.  {Sac.  I'otniUnt. 
Jan.  15,  188G.)     Vid.  Irish  Ecdin.  lUcord,  March.  1886,  and  T,M 
Jan.  30, 1886. 

To  leave  the  church  and  then  again  to  enter  it  is  declared  to 
necessary  and  sufficient  to  distin^ish  visits  fur  the  purpose  of  r.hi 
Jubilee.  (Hav.  Pmnit.,  1875.)   Vid.  Iri»h  Eccks.  liecwd,  March,  188G. 

A  member  of  one  parish  joinin;^  in  the  Jubilee  processions  with 
the  members  of  another  parish  may  enjoy  their  privilege  of  bein| 
bound  to    fewer   visits.     {S.  Pern.,  Jan.    30,    1886.)      Vid,    TubU 
March  l:],  1886. 

Piuvii.ixiED  Altars. — A  priest  saying;  the  Mass  of  a  semii 
double,  simple^  a  votive  Mass,  or  of  a  feria  not  privileged  at 
privilej^ed  Altar,  may  gain  the  Indulgence,  just  as  though  he  sai. 
the  Mass  of  Requiem,  on  these  occasions  : — during  the  exposition  o{ 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  during  the  Octave  of  a  great  solemnity 
(A'.  C.  I'id.,  July  24,  1886.)     Vid.  Tablet,  Nov.  7,  1885. 

Raccolta  of  Indulgences.— The  ejaculation  "Jesus,  Heart 
Mary,"  &c.  (No.  170,  p.  142,  of  Fifth  Edition,  Burns  &  Oate8),i8  to 
changed  into  "Jesus,  brlovrd  of  Mary,"  ifec.     The  original  in  Ital 
was,   "Uesfi,  Cuor   [Heart]    di    Maria,"    &c.,   now   changed    in 
"  Gesii,  diletto    di   Maria,"    <tc.     "  Cuor   di  Maria '"  does  not 
literal  trauslntiun  into  English.     (C  6'.  Ltd.,  June  5,  188.'j.)     Vi 
Tablet,  Dec.  12,  1885. 
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AcnvB  Orders,  The  Patriarch  of  the,  '29U 

Addis,  Rev.  W.  B..  Notice  bj,  4(52. 

AllcD,  Graut,  Bab^iou,  Holiced,  188, 

Aloiiinacs,  (Jatbohc,  noticed,  338. 

Anaelmi,  S.,  Cur  Deus  Homo  ?  noticed,  314. 

Arcliduchess  Isabel,  The,  3C0. 

Aristotle'i)  "Politics,"  ^SU;  Jowctt's  edition  of,  281;  Terbal  critioiams  of, 

282  »«/.;  "  Scholarship"  of,  :iS'J. 
Athos,  Mount,  and  Russia,  190. 

Bacuez,  L'Abb.5,  The  Dirine  Office,  noticed,  483. 

Bagehot,  Mr.,  ou  Philosoph;  of  llistorj,  3(>4. 

Begwell,  K.,  Ixelaad  under  the  Tudors.  policed,  4C0. 

Balkans,  The  Slav  States  of  the,  102. 

BuUic  UHiial,  The,  414. 

Ban-T,  Rev.  W.,  D.U.,  The  Story  of  Cowdrey,  69, 

Barlliolomew,  The  Pope  and  the  Massacre  of  St.,  19f>. 

Battle  Abbey,  70. 

Belicshcim,  Dr.  A.,  Notices  by.  l'J4,  205,  207,  209,  210,  426,  449.  460. 

Bernard,  St.,  and  the  Second  Crusade,  199. 

Bibles  in  Germany  before  Luther,  195. 

Biblia  Sacra,  Toumay  Edition,  nutieed,  309. 

Birth-rate  in  France,  171. 

Black,  \Villiam,  White  Heather,  noticed,  184. 

Blot,  Father,  The  A^nisiug  Heart,  noticed,  239. 

Brownes,  The,  of  Cowdrav,  74,  90. 

Buchanan,  Robert,  The  Master  of  the  Mine,  noticed,  188. 

Buckle's  Philosophy  of  History,  Wi. 

Buddhism  in  Burma,  314. 

Bulgaria,  £arly  History  of,  104;  Present  condition  of,  ISO. 

Burckhardt,  J .,  La  Civilization  en  Italie,  noticed,  456, 

Burgundy,  The  Chronology  of,  373. 

Burke,  iuimund,  on  Representation,  S  ;  Father  Tom,  Life  of,  noticed,  431. 

Burma,  and  the  Farther  East,  30<J;  I'tiysiciil  Geography  of,  311;  Language 
and  Kcligion  of,  313 ;  Products  of,  31i> ;  Superstitions  in,  317  ;  Domesiio 
Life  in,  318  ;  Histonr  of,  321 ;  Pomp  of  Royalty  in,  328;  Commerce  of, 
330  :  Future  of,  339' 


CAUAI.LKBU,  Fcmon,  437. 
Cabinel,  Sir  Ucnry  Maiuo  on  the,  244. 
Cukl,  The  Baltic,  414. 

Unou  Begulor,  History  of.  399 ;  Siiirit  of.  302. 
Tou  XV. — NO.  u.    [Tkirii  i>eri««.\ 
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Carlyle's  Tlieory  of  the  Philosopliy  of  Hislory,  360. 

Castile,  A  Corner  of  Old,  432. 

Caspian,  liailway  across  tlic,  Hfi. 

Gaiiiolic  Union  and  Catholic  Parlies,  133;  Party,  need  and  nature  of,  liO; 

Party  in  France,  143;  in  Italy,  147;  in  England,  148. 
Catholic  Religious  Instruction,  Hotietd,  239. 
Charity,  Civil  and  Christian,  429. 
Cholera,  The,  171. 
Christmas  Revels,  nolieed,  233. 

Chronolof;T,  Value  of,  in  history,  373  ;  of  Burgundy,  an  example,  ib. 
Church,  The,  and  Liberalism,  5S  seq. 
Clericalism  and  Democracy,  250. 

CIcrke,  Miss  Agnes  M  ,  Popular  History  of  Astronomy,  noticfil,  219. 
Miss  E.  M.,  Slav  States  of  the  Balkans,  102  seq. ;   Burma  and  the 

Farther  East,  30U. 
Coleridge,  Father,  S.J.,  The  Nine  Months,  noHcfd,  239;  The  Thirty  Years, 

noticed,  400. 
Commercial  Policy  in  the  East,  17C. 
Comte's  Philosophy  of  History,  3()1. 

Congo,  Proposed  Itailwav  on  the,  412;  U.S.  Report  on,  413. 
Consecration  of  Holy  Oils,  The,  194. 
Constitution,  Decay  of  (lie  British,  243;  of  the  U.S.  of  America,  246;  the 

British,  how  for  not  decaying,  253;  and  in  what  way  decaying,  255. 
Conway,  Hugh,  Slings  and  Arrows,  noticed,  180  ;  A  Family  Affair,  noticed, 

424. 
Coral  Formations,  Antiquity  of,  192. 
Cotcl,  Father  P.,  S.J.,  Catechism  of  the  Vows,  nolieed,  839. 
Councils,  The  Early,  and  the  Emperors,  428. 
Coustant,  Dom,  352. 

Cowdray,  The  Story  of,  09  feq. ;  The  Curse  of,  71,  85. 
Cumberluid,  The  State  of  Catholicism  in,  94. 

De  Brogue,  khW,  Ilistoirc  des  Religions,  noticed,  439. 

Decreta  Qualuor  Concil.  Provincial.  Westmonaster.,  noticed,  455. 

De  Foville,  A.,  Le  Morcellerncut,  nuticed,  458. 

Deliarbe,  FaUicr,  S.J  ,  Catechism  of  the  Catholic  Religion,  nolieed,  239. 

Dckchenal,  R.,  Uistoire  des  Avocals  dc  Paris,  noticed,  223. 

Ddacroix,  Eugene,  noticed,  221. 

Democracy,  Two  Kinds  of,  11  ;  and  Clericalism,  250. 

Devaa,  C.  S.,  The  Decay  of  the  British  Constitution,  243  leq, ;   Studies  of 

Family  Life,  noticed,  462. 
Diclionnry  of  English  Hislory,  Cassell's,  noticed,  222. 
Dillon,  Mgr.,  War  of  Antichrist  with  the  Church,  noticed,  491. 
Doyle,  Richard,  Journal  kept  by,  noticed,  22(1. 
Duke's  Marriage,  The,  noticed,  420. 
Dupanloup,   Mgr.,  a  Specimen     Sulpitian,  .33;    Interior  life  of,    34;   as  »' 

Catechist,  3C ;  Labours  of,  as  a  bishop,  38, 


Eadmbri,  Vita  S.  Anselmi,  noticed,  214. 
Education,  Overpressure  in,  Huxley  on,  53;  Rnskin  on,  54. 
Egan,  M.  F.,  The  Life  Around  Us,  noticed,  224. 
Encyclical  of  Leo  XIII.,  as  regards  England,  134;    as  regards  France,  \'i%; 
Analysis  of  the,  on  Couslitution  of  a  Christian  State,  130  ;  Text  of  the 
"  Immortale  Dei,"  153. 
Euglis\\  Cotliolic  NonjuioTs  at  \1\^,  iwticwi,  440. 
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rTlsKi,  J.  M.,  The  Idea  of  God  and  Scieace,  nolieed,  4S3. 

Fitr-Patrick,  W.  J.,  Life  of  Father  Thomaa  Burke,  nolieed,  434. 

Fleming,  G.,  Andromeda,  noticed,  184. 

Fourier,   Peter,  Life  of,    290;     Fouuds  "Active"  Teaching  Order,  203; 
Ileforms  the  Canons  Refjular,  298;  Virtues  of,  306. 
iFranciscans,  The,  in  Bosnia,  115. 
^Treeman,  Mr.,  on  the  Unity  of  Uistory,  309. 

French  Ports  in  East  Africa,  New,  1»0. 

Gis,  OS  fuel,  406. 

Gosquet,  Dr.  J.  H.,  Notice  by,  472. 
^Gcuevay.  A^  Charles  Le  Brun,  nolieed,  4S5. 
IfiiUov,  Joseph,  Dictionary  of  English  Catholics,  nolieed,  44S. 
HBrange,  Mrs.  A.  M.,  The  Archduchess  Isabel,  260  »eq. 
Hreen  Pleasure  and  Grey  Grief,  noticed,  189. 
■Gregory  the  Great's  Sacramcntariuro,  197. 
iGfiiiar,  U.,  S.J.,  Laiue/'a  Tridentiue  Disputations,  noticed,  450. 

ILiGCABD,  II.  R.,  King  Solomon's  Mines,  noticed,  S32. 

Harle,  Bret,  Maruia,  nolieed,  1S7. 

Ibre,  Thuinui.  ou  Proportionutc  lle|ireseiitation,  20. 
L^ayman,  Dr.  II.,  Jowett's  Politics  of  Aristotle,  280  teq. 
EHerat,  Vi»it  to,  41.5. 
■Mcrbcrl.  Lady,  True  Wayside  Tales,  noticed,  234. 

licteditary  Stature,  404. 

lliiiic,  M.  C,  .A  Schoolmaster's  Retrospect,  noticed,  225. 

History,  Philosophy  of,  ;i59  xfq. 

Hodgelt.  J.  K..The  Cliampiou  of  OJin,  noticed,  231. 

Iliid^kin,  T.,  Italy  and  her  Invaders,  noticed,  iil . 

Huuic Rule,  The  Churn  for,  374;  and  "Law,"  3S0 ;  and  "Liberty."  385; 
and  ■•Loyally,'"  3S9;  Fancied  danger  of,  292 j  Probable  consequences 
of,  395;  'Fiuanciul  Aspect  of,  40<t. 

Howclls,  W.  D.,  The  Rise  of  Silas  Lnpham,  nolie«d,  41  f). 

Iceland,  Description  of,  427. 

Iiiiinortality,  noticed,  471. 

luduslrial  Crisis,  The,  405. 

Ireland  and  Projiortionale  Representation,  IS. 

Isabel,   The  Archduchess,  Cliildhood  cf,   2(«1 ;    Mairiage  of,  265;   Goe«  to 

Netherlands,  2G7 ;  Foreign  policy  of,  270;    Home  goTerument  of,  274; 

fislimate  of,  279. 

Jamatf.l,  M.,  La  Chine  Inconnue,  nolieed,  221. 

James,  II..  The  Bostonians,  noticed,  421. 

Jowctl's  Politics  of  Aristotle,  Dr.  Uayman  on,  2S0. 

Juogniaiui,  B.,  Dissertationes  in  Historiam  £cclesiaalic«m,  nolictd,  907. 

KarARisTAX,  179. 


Krrvin  de  Lrltriihove,  BaroD,  Les  Huguenots  et  les  Gueux,  notietd,  452. 

Kilima  Xjaro,  F.xploration  ol,  407. 
Kollouitach,  Cardinal,  427. 

liAOHAKtit:,  F.,  Life  of  Mgr.  Dupanluup,  33. 
'LcauiltT.  H.,  lircanis  b«  a  Ftencti  Fireside,  noticed,  833. 
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Leo  XIII.,  Letters  of,  1S3,  ICO.  ^^^^| 

Leou,  Father,  Li  res  of  Francisc»»  Saints,  noticed,  239. 

Lcroy-Beaulieu,  A.,  Les  Catholiciufs  Liberaux,  noticed,  230. 

Letters  of  the  Popes,  3t() ;  Value  of  tbe,  347 ;  Some  to  Eiisland,  356  ;  ia  tlio 

British  Museum,  357. 
Liberals,  Can  Catholics  be  ?  60 ;   Gregory  XVI.  and  Pius  IX.  on,  61 ;  Two 

kiuds  of,  67. 
"  Libettj  of  the  Press,"  The  Pope  on,  61.  _, 

Life  of  a  Prifr,  noticed,  215.  ^ 

Little  Dick's  Christmas  Carols,  no/iecd,  233.  V 

Lilurgj,  The  Aucient  Gailicau,  426.  ■ 

L;ali,  Dean,  Propiedia  Prophetica,  noticed,  462.  ■ 

Macquoid,  K.  S.,  At  the  Red  Glove,  noticed,  417.  ^ 
Maine,  Sir  Henry,  Popular  Government,  214  teii. ;   Mr.  J.  Morlcy  on,  348.  fl 

Mandalay,  324  acq.  fl 

Manual  of  Indulgences,  The,  notice//,  239.  V 

Murliueau,  Dr.  Jatnes,  Types  of  Etiiieal  Theory,  noticed,  472.  I 

Maskcil,  A.,  Russian  Art  and  Art  Olijects,  noticed,  487.  ■ 

Matthew,  Gospel  of  St.,  People's  Edition,  noticed,  210.  ■ 

Merv,  New,  416.  ■ 

Melliods  of  Uistorical  Inquiry,  350  mq.  M 

Meyer,  T.,  S.J.,  Disputaliones  Juris  Katuralis,  noticed,  449.  fl 

Mill,  Jolm,  ou  Represetitation,  14  V 

Miller,  E.  A.,  Guide  lo  Textual  Criticism  of  N.T.,  noticed,  233.  ■! 

Monsabro,  Pere,  Meditations  on  the  Rosary,  mi/irrd,  239.  ■ 

Moves,  Rev.  J.,  The  Claim  for  Home  Rule,  374  «eq.  ■ 
Murray,  D.  C,  Rainbow  Gold,  noticed,  ISl ;  Aunt  Rachel,  notieeJ,m.        U 

Murphy,  Count  N.,  The  Chair  of  I'etcr,  noticed,  208.  ■ 

Neko,  a  Persecutor,  197. 

Nerves,  The,  and  Overpressure,  40  ;  Construction  of,  43 ;  EITect  of  tutem- 
perauce  ou,  40  ;  School  pressure  and,  47 ;  Competitive  examinations  and, 
43  J  Medical  testimony  la  effects  of  overpressure  on,  61. 

Newport  and  Mciicvia,  The  Bishop  of,  Catholic  Union  and  Catholic  Partiet, 
133  J  Letters  of  the  Popes,  340. 

Norris,  W.  E.,  Adiian  Vidal,  noticed,  187. 

Novels,  Notes  on,  ISl,  417. 

O'Bribn,  R.  Barry,  Fifty  Years  of  Concession  to  Ireland,  noluxil,  211. 
Olier,  M.,  Method  of  Educatiu";  the  Clergy,  20. 
O'Mearq,  Katlileeo,  Queen  by  Right  Diviue,  noticed,  237. 
Orelli,  C.  von,  Old  Testament  Prophecy,  noticed,  462. 
O'Shea,  Rev.  J.  A.,  Life  of  Luke  Wadding,  noticed,  215. 


Pailleb,  Abbe  J.,  Aux  Pieds  du  S.  Sacrement,  noticed,  239. 

Palmer,  W.,  Early  Christian  Symbolism,  noticed,  481. 

Pasteur  and  Uydropliobia,  172. 

Patriarch  of  Active  Orders,  The,  290  teq. 

Periodicals,  Notices  of  Catholic  Continental :  f  reach,  197, 432  j  German,  IW, 

420  i  Italian,  190,  429. 
Periins,  C,  Ghibcrti  et  son  licolc,  noticed,  485. 
Persian  Border,  £a.plor&.Uoii  ol  \.W,  \\^. 
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Peter.  81.,  at  Rome,  432;  Baur's  "Legend"  of,  433. 

Petroleam  in  India,  415.. 

Pbilip  IL,  Character  o(  Letters  of,  to  hia  daughters,  262. 

Pitra,  Dom,  340;  diji^vers  uietrioa]  Inrs  of  Greeic  Hymns,  312;  his  Ana- 

lecta  Novisiima,  '6 15. 
Prjovalsky's  Explorations  in  Tibet,  409. 
Proportionate  lieprejentation,  1  »eq. 
Proprium  Ol&ciorum  pro  Angiia,  Toamay  Edition,  noliud,  910. 

RAiNfALL,  British,  400. 

Randolph,  Rev.  W.,  The  Minor  Prophets,  notietid,  463. 

Regestum  Cicmentis  Papa;  V.,  noticed,  205. 

Religion  in  the  North,  Ul  sfvy. 

Richards,  Right  Rev.  J.  U.,  Aletheia,  nulicvi,  il4. 

Robinson,  F.  W.,  A  Fair  Maid,  no/ieed,  419. 

Rousseau,  J.,  linns  Holbein,  noticri/,  4S3. 

Russell,  VV.  Chrk.  A  Strange  Voyage,  Holice.l,  1S5. 

Russia,  and  Mount  Athos,  I'JO;  i'rospects  of,  in  the  East,  430,^ 

"SiCBiLEaE,  Fate  of,"  at  Cowdraj,  85. 

Saidain,  Western,  til. 

Salford,  Bishop  of,  .Manual  of  Catliolio  Politics,  mjtiud,  479. 

Salisbury,  Lady,  A  Prisoner  at  Cowdray,  73. 

Scannell,  Rev.  T.  B.,  Notice  by,  447. 

Schtooger,  Father,  Life  of  Anne  Catherine  Emmerich,  notietd,  478. 

Schoceman,  The  late  Father,  42S.  ' 

Science  Notices,  171,  404. 

Sebastian,  Father,  Manual  of  the  Seven  Dolours,  noticrd,  460. 

Sepp,  Dr.  B.,  Dcr  RucUass  dor  Schattcnkonigoa  Maria  Stuart,  iwtieed,  SIS. 

Serb  and  Serbia,  121. 
|8han  Stales.  The,  337. 
fBfaort  Readings  for  Catholic  Readen,  totictd,  S40. 

Bibbald,  Andrew  T.,  Nerves  and  Overpressurn,  40. 

Sinnett,  A.  P.,  Kurma,  xoliced,  ISjJ. 

Slav  SUtes  of   tlie  Balkans,  The,  102 ;  Rise  of,  under  Q.  Petronob.  lOS ; 
Christianity  in,  112. 
p  8qo«  and  Wealhcr  Forecasts,  400. 
Momali  Land,  Joumry  in,  174. 

Moalier,  Rev.  P.,  Life  of  St.  Philip  Beoizi,  notiefd,  230. 
ISouth  Africa,  iNrir  State  in.  411. 

LBpencer,  Herbert,  Ecclcsiusticil  lastitiitions,  noticed,  200. 
ISlate,  Constitution  o(  thf,  133.  136. 
Ifitevenson,  J.  6.  J..  The  Truth  about  John  Wyoliff,  nolietd,  447. 

R.  L.,  SitruriRC  C*sc  of  Jf-kyll  and  Ujilc,  motieed,  422. 

Stewart,  Aznes  .M.,  Life  of  Mary  (jurcn  of  iscols,  Motutii,  217. 

Story,  W.  \V.,  Fiauimetta,  Molirrd,  123. 

of  Catlicrine,  noticed,  42  i. 

|8towe  Missal.  The,  42s. 

pSuipioe,  St.,  M.  Ulier  there,  81 J ;  Mgr.  Dupanloup  and,  83. 

Sun.  The,  404. 

I  T  u.t.  173. 

I  ,  Miss,  Mrs.  Dymond,  noticed,  11)0. 

UniDi,  i^t.  Paul  '"      '  -  k.  Notice  br,  452. 
HAipson.  K.  1  i  I  M.  Olier,'  2C. 

^VM,  Exploratiu...,  ,,.,  .-.j. 
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Tolstoi,  Leon,  Wlut  I  Believe,  noticed,  234. 
Trade  in  Somali  Iiand,^175  ;  in  Russian  Turkestan,  177. 
Travel  and  Exploration,  Notes  of,  174,  407- 

Treacy,  J.  J.,  Tributes  of  Protestant  Writers  to  the  Beauty  of  Catholicity, 
notieed,  484. 

VAUcnAif,  Rev.  John  S.,  Olier  and  Dupanlonp,  SS  My. 
Vere,  Aubrey  de,  Proportionate  Representation,  1. 
Yigilius,  Pope,  Dom  Constant  on,  864. 
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Weather  Cycles,  173. 

Wegg-Prosser,  F.  R.,  The  Church  and  Liberalism,  58. 

Westmoreland,  Cathoiioism  in,  92. 

Worsley,  Henry,  Methods  of  Historical  Inqniry,  359. 

Wydiff,  John,  447. 

Ybiaxti,  Charles,  J.  F.  Millet,  notieed,  485. 
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